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HON. CHARLES F. SCOTT, 
OF KANSAS, 
In THe Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 

Mr. SCOTT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not ashamed to confess that during the 
10 years of my service in this House there have been times 
when I have found it difficult to determine the vote I should 
cast upon measures under consideration. Sometimes the meas- 
ure has been one upon which information was difficult to ob- 
tain or testimony was conflicting, and sometimes it has been one 
which appealed strongly to my sympathy while my conscience 
and judgment rendered an adverse verdict. 

But the question of my vote upon any measure intended to | 
bring relief to some individual old soldier or to benefit as a 
class the men who offered their lives for the perpetuity of the | 





Union a generation ago has never occasioned me a moment of | 
perplexity or doubt. In giving to such measures my most 
earnest and enthusiastic support I have not only followed the 
dictates of my heart, but I have acted in full accord with my 
conscience and in harmony with my deliberate judgment. 

I say I have followed the dictates of my heart. Born almost 
in the opening days of the great struggle which was to deter- | 
mine once for all whether there should be on this continent one 
mighty nation, or 2 or 10 or 20 petty principalities, jealous, fac- 
tious, and discordant; with my first recollection a composite of | 
marching men and sad-faced women, among whom the one 
topic of conversation was “‘ The war, the war!” with my father 
and practically all my male relatives of both parental lines 
helping to fill the ranks of the great armies that stretched 
from the Rio Grande to the Rappahannock; with old soldiers 
and the sons of old soldiers my most intimate associates politi- 
‘ally and socially and in a business way throughout my entire 
life, it would be strange indeed if every sentiment that moves the 
heart of a man did not bind me as with hoops of steel to the 
cause of those who—whatever organizations the necessities of 
the future may call into being—have written themselves down 
forever as the Grand Army of the Republic. Without inquiry | 
as to their political faith or their religious creed, without in- 
quiry as to whether their personal support had ever been given 
to me or not, I have never done less than my very best for any 
individual veteran of the Union Army to whom it was within | 
my power to render any service. I have never failed to cast 
my vote for any general measure of legislation intended to carry 
into effect the pledge which Lincoln made at Gettysburg “to 
care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow | 
and orphans.” 

And the support I have given these measures has had the-| 
approval of my conscience and of my judgment also, with full 
recollection of the oath I have taken, which, in essence if | 
not in words, binds me to support only those measures which, 
in my opinion, will best promote the welfare of all the people 
and most surely safeguard the institutions we have in mind 
when we use the term “Our country.” In what way can the 





i 


welfare of the people be menaced by this legislation? “It 
will be an enormous drain upon the Treasury,” is the ready 
reply that has been already heard here this afternoon. A re- 
ply it may be, but it is not an answer. Granted that the pending 
measure will make an annual addition of $45,000,000 to the 
appropriations for pensions, that is less than half a dollar a year 
for each of our citizens; and even if it were to be levied directly 
as a per capita tax, what man, woman, or child in this great Re- 
public is there who would begrudge his or her portion of it? 
Gentlemen seem to forget that this money is not lost to the 
country when it is paid to the pensioners. With so few excep- 
tions as to be negligible, it will be paid in quarterly installments 
to men and women who before the next pension day comes 
around will have expended every dollar of it for the necessities 
of life. So that so far as the business of the country is con- 
cerned, it is as if a man took money from one pocket and put 
it into the other, so quickly does it reenter the channels of 
trade. 

But there is another reason why the plea that this measure 
will lay a heavy burden upon the Treasury fails utterly to ap- 
peal to me. And that is because I can not forget—I hope I 
shall never forget—that if it had not been for the men to whom 
this money goes, there would not have been any Treasury of 
the United States. That thought through 40 years of repeti- 
tion has become trite and commonplace I know; but it is as 
true now as it was the first time it was uttered, it means as 


| much now as it meant in 1865, and no patriotic American citi- 


zen will ever allow himself to forget it or the great meaning 
there is in it. Set yourself seriously to consider what would 
have been transpiring on this continent during the past half 
century if the men who are to be the beneficiaries of this bill 


had refused or failed to carry to success the stupendous task 
that was laid upon them; set yourself seriously to contrast the 


| pride which lifts your head and swells your heart whenever 
| you stop to remember the great heritage which you have in 


your American citizenship, with the feeling that would be 
yours if, looking from the North, the boundary of all you could 
eall your country stopped at the Potomac or, looking from the 
South, you could not claim as your own the great Common- 
wealths which sweep down from the British border across the 
valleys of the Mississippi and the Missouri to the Golden Gate. 

Set yourself seriously to consider these things and see how 
your imagination recoils from the task and how your patriotic 
pride revolts against it. You simply have not got the heart to 


| do it. And if by mere force of will you hold your mind for 


a little while to the contemplation of what might have been, 
you turn away from it with a feeling of relief as if awakening 
from a bad dream, thanking God it is not true. 

And just because it is not true; just because these men did 
not refuse and did not fail to carry through to the end the 
stupendous burden that was laid upon them; just because they 


| were willing to give that in comparison with which any con- 


ceivable sum of mere money is as dirt and dross; just because 
by reason of the incubus which these men lifted from it this 
country of ours has become happy and powerful and _ pros- 
perous and rich beyond all telling; just by reason of 
things the plea that this legislation will lay a burden 


these 
of 50 


| cents apiece upon each of us does not give me the least concern. 


I shall cast my vote for this measure, therefore, not only 
without compunction but with the utmost satisfaction, re- 
joicing that I am to have an opportunity as one of the last 
acts of my congressional life to again put on record the 
gratitude I feel as an American citizen toward the men to 
whom this Nation owes a debt it can never repay, but which 


it can not too often acknowledge. 
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TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND. 


Extracts from Senate Document No. 585, Sixtieth Congress, second session, referred to in remarks of Hon. J. VAN VecuTEN O corr, of 
New York, in the House of Representatives on January 9, 1911, on the bill (H. R. 18295) to establish and disburse a public-school 
teachers’ retirement fund in the District of Columbia. 

Pension systems of the public schools in the United States. 


yciation report of the committee on salaries, tenure, and pensions, 1905, revised by Report of Commissioner of Education, 1906, and by 
laws of 1908-9.]} 


{From the Nationa! Educational A 











| | | 
| | Pension begins— | | 
— sa tn | er | Author- 
Paid by State | Paid in Dues paid by amumaens animes ta" tnt ; lear 
State orcommunity. | or pyPart teachers, percent | win Without by state | ne sum ae sum | — Other sources of revenue. 
community. ye wees Ol Salary. disabil- disabil- law. | 
| ity. ity. | 
_ = | oe | —_—_—___________ — 
| | Years. Years. | | 

Indianapolis }?2....... Community...| No......| 1 per cent for 15 15 | BO t BBccves | $15 for each year | 84$600 | Donations to permanent fund; 

| | years, maxi- of service. | interest on annuity fund; 1 
| | mum $10; 2 per | | | cent on $100 taxable prop- 

| | cent over 15 | erty. 

| years, maxi- | 

| mum $20. | 

Maryland............ I i ntti | Wholly .| Nome.............. 25 16) $200 | $200 | None. 

NE tins nhncniencennisins Community ® -| Piinaad $20 per annum’... 8 20 | 830 | Yes..... $200 | $300 | Deductions for teacher’s ab- 
} | | | sences, fines, assessments of 

| teachers, and from 1 to 2 per 
| cent of amount of taxation. 

Pennsylvania........ Community...| No......}.......... eeemattis cect ile sii CUD cSt pls hits a a gh MR nied 

Philadelphia.......... qs hnba aces No......| 1 per cent first 10 | 11 30 | 13 30 | Yes..... | $400 $800 | Sum from board equals teach- 

years; after- | 12 5 | ers’ contributions. 
wards 2 per ct 910 | | 
PN FR a ctdccinnadescad vicina snags | No.... 2 to 3 per cent? 4.) 20 | 1125 | Yes.... 8 15 $250 3 5 $650 | (1) Donations, (2) 1 per cent of 
} 35 | annuities, (3) interest on 
| | annuity fund. 

nn eacwcceceses = ee | No7.....| $3 each alternate 42 190 | Yes..... | As board determ nes#",.......... Gifts, legacies, sum set apart by 

month. } the board, interest on annu- 
| ity fund. 5 cents on $1,000 
| as Maximum tax. 

Massachusetts, except |..... ceed } No...... leben exc gir 25 of ie | See | Not exceed one- $500 | Gifts, city fund, direct taxa- 

Boston. | } | | | half salary tion, absences, etc. 
| | |} upon retire- 
| ment. 
I es sarin scenininsts seer eee | Ne | 1-15 per cent......! 1925 | 1835-40 | Yes..... 19 $500 $500 | Gifts, legacies, ete.; one and 
| | | one-half times teachers’ con- 
| i tributions, and noi less than 
| | sum needed. 

Omaha. ...... sa ie ceidaltl = iiinanes IN ich cast cdep ich prin teers in es 1925, 3 35-40 |.......... 19 $500 $500 Do. 

Greater New York....!..... enon: | No..... | L percent ®,......! 2 20 12230 | Yes..... $600, one-half | 7 $1,500,$2,000 | (1) Fines, deductions; (2) legi 
| \ { salary upon acies, gifts; (3) 5 per cen- 
| retirement. annually of all excise moneys, 
| j | | or fees from liquor licenses. 

isc ccareninsnne is 3 adeno ot onder 1 > $5-$30 | 215 5 t WeOcsax. 10 26 $400 $400 | Gifts, legacies. 

Illinois (cities over | Community ..| No...... | 2 $5-$30 | 15 2% | ¥e...-. 28 $400 $400 | Salaries, legacies. 

100,000). | | | | 
| See a oan Ps ies Pi ccone | lto3per cent%...| 23020) % 25-30] Yes..... 28 $400 $400 | Gifts, legacies, money appro- 
priated by the board or 
| raised by approval of the 
} | | | common council, fees of 
| | | | | nonresidents, balance from 
teachers’ salaries. 

RN icndtninnconieaon = do.® ..... 5 6.06 None..... pinaiiinieiae 10 EE 8 WOR ikcicBccmnmnsatmasiind $480 — of 1 mill on property; 

! gilts. 
San Francisco *....... eee DO atin Peete | $12 per year day | ™* 5 30 | Yes..... 34 $600 26 39 $600 | Gifts, legacies, and not less 
and $6 for even- | than one-half the sums for- 
| | _ ing. feited by teachers’ absences. 

California (all cities)...}.....do....... ee ae | mes 30 | Yes.....)| $360 in counties, $600 in consolidated | Fines, donations, and miscel- 

! cities and counties. laneous sources. 


1 State law cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants. 

2 Indiana same as for Indianapolis. 

3 Any teacher retiring not in receipt of annuity receives one-half of total amount paid into fund. 

4 Legatee receives one-half of total contributions. 

6 Board of education contributes not less than 1 per cent. 

€ Voluntary. 

7 Act is mandatory upon all teachers entering service after it takes effect and upon such other teachers as may elect to come under its provisions. 

® Three-fifths of service within municipality or district. 

® Maximum $50. 

Discharged teachers receive full amount paid into fund. 

"1 Ten years’ teaching in municipality. 

#2 A proportionate annuity under 30 years with disability. 

13 If 60 years old. 

4 Two per cent for those of 10 years or less; 24 per cent over 10 and less than 15; 3 per cent over 15; maximum, $50 per year; entire payment of dues never exceeds $1,000. 
16 One-half of salary (average annual) for five years preceding. New Jersey pays six-tenths of average annual salary for five years preceding the retirement. 

% Administered by superintendent, three female and three male teachers, selected by teachers, and four members of the school trustees. One male and one female 


teacher elected annually for a 3-year term and two members of the school committee elected annually for a 2year term. All serve without compensation, but necessary 
expenses are paid from general fund. The treasurer is custodian of the fund. 


17 Teacher must have paid the sum equal to assessments for 30 years. 

18 20 years within city. 

19 Proportionate annuity under 35 and over 20 years with disability. 

® Maximum $40. 

% Fifteen years’ teaching in municipality. 

22 Board may retire those 65 years old. 

% $1,500 for principal; $2,000 for supervisor. 

2¢ Fund administered by board of education, two members elected by board, two teachers elected by contributors, and the superintendent of schools ex officio. 

2% Act mandatory upon all teachers entering service after it takes effect. 

2 Any teacher resigning not in receipt of annuity receives one-half of total amount paid into fund. 

2” The board of trustees consists of the president of the board of education, the president pro tempore of the board of education, the chairman of committee on teachers 
and schools, the superintendent of city schools, and three teachers in city schools elected by ballot from those contributing to retirement fund, as the board shall prescribe, 
for a term of 3 years, one teacher being elected each year. 

2% Limit $1,000. 

29 Ten of which in Detroit. 

% One-half salary (average annual) for 5 years preceding. 

% 30 years, 20 years of which must have been in city pensioning; 25 years in Detroit render teacher eligible to pension. 

# For cities of the metropolitan class. 

3% If 50 years old (women); 58 years (men). 

*% Fund administered by commission (mayor, superintendent, and county treasurer, who report biennially). The retirement commission consists of five teachers, one 
at least from principals, one from grammar section, elected for 3 years. 

% A proportionate annuity to incapacitated teachers who have been contributors for at least 5 years. 

%6 If 15 years’ teaching is in State. 

© With 30 years’ assessments. 
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Pension systems of the public schools in the United States—Continued. 








Pension begins— 
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Author- 
Paid by State | Paid in Dues paid by ized Minimum sum | Maximum sum , 
' $ : Yther sources of revenue. 
3tate or community. or part teachers, per cent With | Without | by State paid. aid. c 
-— ° community. | by State. of salary. disabil- | disabil- be I P 
ity. ity. 
Years. | Years. 

Rhode Island.......-.- State....cceces- Wholly .| None............-- 1235 1235 | Yes..... One-half average $500 | None 
annual salary 
for 5 years pre- 
ceding. 

Wick ccenadinte Community...| No...... $24 per year....... 325 Si Te... $400 } 4$400 | 1 per cent of school tax; gift 

| etc. 

Milwaukee..........--].---- Rea Oe i alinenel a caciintienins 5 25 625 | Yes.....| $400 | ‘$400| = Do. 

Minnesota............- | papaihd cinema I idintsil nkadaiaetbnsdaoaiciciien kit aaemeited inekesien ge ecccccleccewececcccessen|-cosccececoes ss. } yy mill on taxable property. 

DE, Fi ectsvtntenenss devaed Picccntens Deli coma 1percent. Maxi- 815 625 | Yes..... $480 | $450 Do. 

| N seme Fi ifts, legaci 
: eee ented do. odd Seed F CtRt....cc- cit ce itn i, sl bn tals see lw satiate nisin dl A 
Loe ere Wy Catach sealed tepals | aa 2 a NE 20 CIP 6 BOheacen One-half salary $250 10 per cent for first 5 years, 
} on retirement. | _ then 4 per cent of school tax, 
WRRIIER. ccccctceesecn- | Both..........| Yes.....] 1 percent ofsalary. 20 7830 | Yes.....| One-half average $500 | Legacies, bequests, etc. 
| annual salary | 
for 5 years 
1 preceding. | 
Buffalo, Providence, | No........-..-- iinnss Generally 1 per| 20to30/ Wto35/ Yes..... $250 to one-half $600 | Fines, deductions for teachers’ 
Cincinnati, New- cent daiany of salary.® absences, gifts, bequests, leg- 
port, Bristol. acies, tuition fees of nonresi- 
dent pupils, miscellaneous 
} sources. 

Utah... ..ccccccces--s MB. ccvcceccees N@....<-- 1 percent ™....... 30 6630) Yes..... One-half average; None! 1213 ____. Deductions for absences, gifts, 
annual salary | bequests, donations, legacies. 
for 5 years 
preceding. 

VOLUNTARY ANNUITY ASSOCIATIONS. 
| | 
New York, Boston, | No...........- REE 1 to 1} per cent of 2to5| 35 to40} No...... 60 r cent of $600 | Initiation fees $1 to $10, lega- 
Baltimore, Cincin- salary. salary. cies, honorary memberships. 
nati, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, District of 
Columbia, St. Louis. } 
1 Tf 60 years old. 


2 Twenty-five years within State; 15 years immediately preceding within State. 


3 If 50 years old (women); 58 years (men). 


4 Refund of entire amount to all teachers in case of discharge, resignation, or death. 


5 Fifteen years’ teaching in ev 
6 Board may retire those 65 years old. 


7F tionate annuity under 35 and over 20 years with disability. 
8 With 30 years’ assessments. 
* $100 to $200 funeral expenses. 


10 Act mandatory upon all teachers entering service after it takes effect. 

1 Any teacher discharged receives whole of amount paid into fund. 

® Any teacher resigning not in receipt of annuity receives one-half of total amount paid into fund. 
® A proportionate annuity to incapacitated teachers who have been contributors for at least 5 years. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 


{From Current Topics, Chapter IX, Report of Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for 1906.) 


In the United States teachers are not pensioned from public-school 
funds, except in Maryland, Ohio, and New Jersey. In New York other 
funds are drawn upon to pension teachers. * * * The subject of 
pension funds administered by public authorities has been agitated and 
discussed by teachers. In consequence nsion or retirement funds are 
authorized by State legislatures fer St. Louis, Boston, Providence, 
Brooklyn, New York City, Poughkeepsie, Detroit, Chicago, Charleston, 
S. C., and Buffalo, and for all cities in California. In New Jersey and 
in the State of Maryland the State pays pensions to retired teachers. 
Dues vary little; they are generally 1 per cent of salary. (See below.) 
Annuity, $250 to one-half of salary; maximum limit, $600. Minimum 
length of service with disability, 20 to 30 years; without disability, 25 
to 35 years. In Maryland no dues are paid, but the State exclusively 
assumes the burden of paying pensions to teachers. 

Following are some of the provisions made by the laws in the re- 
Bpective States: 

California.—As a result of the State law which authorizes the establish- 
ment of teachers’ retirement funds, San Francisco has one administered 
as follows: Sources, $12 a year deducted from teachers’ salaries; $6 a 
year from evening-school teachers receiving less than $50 a month; gifts 
and legacies, and not less than half of sums forfeited by absence from duty. 
A nonreducible fund of $50,000 is created by using 25 per cent of all 
moneys from these sources and all gifts specifically bequeathed for the 
purpose of increasing ano peeanenn fund. The fund is administered by a 
commission consisting of the mayor, the school superintendent, and 
the county treasurer, who report biennially to the supervisors. There 

a retirement committee of five teachers, one at least from primary 
and one from grammar grades, elected for three years. Terms of 
teachers’ service, 30 years, with 30 years’ assessments. Amount of 
annuity, $50 a month; proportionate annuity to incapacitated teachers 
who have been contributors for at least five years. nnuity ceases on 
return to public schools, or when incapacity ceases, if annuitant has 
received a sum which reimbursed for contributions. Provision is made 
for prorating. Necessary expenses are paid from fund. 

Illinois.—The law of 1895, amended In 1901, provides as follows: 

“That the board of education in cities having a population exceed- 
ing 100,000 inhabitants shall have power, and it shall be the duty of 
said board, to create a public-school teachers’ and public-school em- 
ployees’ pension and retirement fund, and for that purpose shall set 
apart the following aay. to wit: (1) An amount not exceeding 1 
per cent per annum of the respective salaries paid to teachers and 
School employees elected by such board of education, which amount 
shall be deducted in equal installments from the said salaries at the 
—— time for the payment of such salaries; (2) all moneys re- 
ceived from donations, legacies, gifts, bequests, or otherwise, on ac- 
count of said fund; (3) all moneys which may be derived from any and 


all sources: Provided, hoiwever, That no tax shall ever be levied for 
said fund; (4) any public-school teacher or public-school employee, a 
art of whose salary is now or may hereafter be set apart to provide 
‘or the fund herein created by this act, may be released from the 
necessities of making further payments to said fund by filing a written 
notice of his or her desire to withdraw from complying with the pro- 
visions of this act with said board of trustees, which said resignation 
shall operate and go into effect immediately upon its receipt by said 
board of trustees.” 

In compliance with this law Chicago has a fund made up of gifts, 
legacies, and 1 per cent of salaries. It is administered by the board 
of education, two trustees elected by the contributors, and the super 
intendent of schools ex officio. Term of teachers’ service, 20 years. for 
women, 25 years for men; three-fifths of the service must have been 
within the municipality. Teachers may retire voluntarily, or be re- 
tired by the board of education on completing the term of service re- 

ulred. Amount of annuity is half salary, provided it does not exceed 
600. It is optional with teachers to join the society. If the fund 
should prove insufficient to pay full annuity, the law provides for pro- 
portionate prorating of all annuities. 

Maryland.—The law of 1902 reads as follows: 

‘“* Whenever any person in this State has taught in any of the public 
or normal schools thereof 25 years, and has reached the age of 60 
years, and his or her record as such teacher has been without reproach 
and by reason of physical or mental disability or infirmity is unable to 
teach longer, the said teacher may lay his or her case before the State 
board of education, and the said board shall proceed to consider the 
same, and if the facts are found 2s above stated the said teacher shall 
be placed upon a list, a record of which shall be kept by the said board 
to be known as the teachers’ retired list, and the names upon said 
teachers’ retired list shall be regularly certified by said board to the 
comptroller of the treasury of this State, and every person so placed 
upon the said retired list shall be entitled to receive a pension from this 
State of $200 per annum, to be paid quarterly by the treasurer of this 
State upon the warrant of the comptroller.” 


This law was repealed and reenacted in 1906 with amendments 
providing that candidates for pensions “must be without means fo: 
comfortable support’; also must be recommended by board of county 
commissioners. 

Massachusetts.—An act of the general court of this State, approved 


April 17, 1900, to create a public-school teachers’ retirement fund in 
Boston, provides that there be a permanent and a general fund. ‘The 
permanent fund is made up of gifts and legacies specially given to i 

and a sum set apart by the board of trustees. The general fund is made 
up of all gifts and legacies not specifically given to the permanent 
fund, together with the interest of the permanent fund and amounts 
retained for the purpose from teachers’ salaries. The board of tru 

tees consists of the superintendent of schools, ex officio, three female 
and three male teachers selected by teachers of Boston, and four mem- 
bers of the school committee, elected by that committee, All these 
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trustees serve without compensation, but necessary expenses are paid. 
The city treasurer is custodian of the funds. The sum reserved from 
teachers’ salaries is $3 each alternate month. The term of service is 
30 years, 10 in the Boston schools. The amount of annuities is de- 
termined by the board of trustees as the fund will allow. (The 
annuity for 1904 was $180, in monthly payments of $15 each.) Teach- 
ers incapacitated and discharged for such eee. having taught 
not less than two years in Boston, may be paid such annuity as the 
trustees determine and the fund will allow, provided that certificates 
ure furnished by the attending physician and by a physician employed 
by the trustees, and the annuity ceases when incapacity ceases. All 
annuities are uniform in amount, except as provided in the next clause. 
No annuity is payable until a teacher shall have contributed $540 to 
the fund, a sum equal to the assessments for 30 years, except in cases 
of inability to contribute the full amount, where the board may make 
such payments as necessity shall require. Teachers who have con- 
tributed for more than two years may, on retiring without annuity, 
receive one-half of amount paid by them into the fund. The act is 
mandatory upon all teachers entering the service after it goes into 
effect, and upon such others as may elect to come under its provisions. 
Principals, supervisors, superintendents, and all regular instructors 
come under the head of teachers. 

Michigan.—The public-school teachers’ retirement fund of Detroit 
consists of two funds, the permanent and the general. The permanent 
fund consists of (1) gifts, legacies, etc., designated for such fund; (2 
moneys appropriated by the board of education or raised therefor by 
approval of common council and board of estimates; (3) tuition fees 
of nonresident pupils; (4) interest on daily balances of moneys ap- 
propriated for teachers’ salaries; (5) moneys which trustees of retire- 
ment fund may transfer from the general fund. Interest on this fund 
shall be turned over to the general fund and used in payment of an- 
nuities. No portion of permanent fund shall be so used. The general 
fund consists of (1) assessments upon teachers’ salaries, not less than 
1 nor more than 3 per cent per annum—no deduction in form of 
asessment may be made on basis of more than $1,000; (2) income 
from interest of money in the permanent fund; (3) all moneys de- 
ducted from teachers’ salaries for absence or any other cause; (4) all 
moneys intended for retirement fund and not already specified. The 
board of trustees consists of the president of the board of education, 
the president pro tempore of that board, the chairman of the commit- 
tee on teachers, the superintendent of schools, and three teachers 
elected from contributors to the fund by ballot as board of trustees 
shall prescribe. ‘Term, three years, one teacher elected each year. The 
funds are in the hands of the treasurer of the board of education. The 
amount assessed upon the salaries is determined by the board of educa- 
tion on recommendation of the board of trustees. In case of discon- 
tinuance of retirement fund all moneys appropriated therefor from 
funds of board of education (such as tuition fees of nonresident pupils, 
deductions for absence, interest on salary fund) shall revert to the 
teachers’ salary fund. When the permanent fund shall have reached 
$100,000, no funds shall be added to it from deductions for absence or 
interest on salary fund, except by a two-thirds vote of the board of 
education. ‘Term of service for annuity, 30 years, of which 20 years 
must be in Detroit, or 25 years in schools of Detroit render a teacher 
eligible on application. Teachers incapacitated for duty, having taught 
20 years, 10 in Detroit, may be retired by two-thirds vote of the board 
of trustees. Teachers who resign or are removed for cause may apply 
after three months for such portion of money contributed by them as 
trustees shall direct to be paid, not to exceed one-half of their con- 
tributions. Annuities are not to exceed $250. Current expenses of the 
trustees are paid from th2 maintenance fund of the board of edu- 
cation. 

New Jersey.—This State makes provision for the retirement of teachers 
in two laws. The one exclusively “ providing for the pensioning of 
school-teachers "”’ was amended to read as follows: 

“Any teacher, principal, or superintendent who shall have been em- 
ployed in the public schools of the State not less than 35 years shall, 
upon application to the board of education, or by resolution of the board 
of education having charge of the schools of the district in which such 
teacher, principal, or superintendent shall be employed, be retired from 
duty on half the average annual salary during the last five years of 
service: Provided, Such teacher, principal, or superintendent shall have 
been employed at least 20 years in the district in which he or she shall 
be retired. The body having charge of the finances of said district shall 
make provisions for and the board of education shall make such pay- 
ments at the same time and in the same manner as to teachers regularly 
employed. Approved April 12, 1906.” 

The other law is part of the general school law and consists of article 
25 with amendments approved June 13, 1906, which read as follows: 

‘“ Whenever any teacher shall have taught in the public schools * * * 
for a period or periods aggregating 20 years or more, and shall have be- 
come incapacitated from earning a sufficient livelihood, such teacher 
shall, at his or her request, and on the approval of the aforesaid board 
of trustees, be retired as a teacher and shall receive an annuity out of 
the fund * * * equal to one-half of the average annual salary re- 
ceived by such teacher for the five years immediately preceding the time 
of retirement: Provided, however, That no annuity shall be less than 
$250 nor more than $600: Provided further, That no annuity shall be 
paid unless the annuitant shall have first paid into said fund such sum 
or sums as shall make his or her total payments into such fund equal to 
at least the amount of his or her annuity for one year: Provided again, 
further, That under this provision the total payment of dues to the fund 
shall not in the case of any member exceed the sum of $1,000. 

“The retirement fund herein provided for shall be made up as follows: 

“I. Two per cent of the contractual monthly salaries of all teachers 
who were or shall have been teachers 10 years or less when they become 
entitled to an interest in said fund; 

“Two and one-half per cent * * * of teachers over 10 years but 
less than 15 years of service ; 

“Three per cent * * * of teachers over 15 years of service: Pro- 
vided, That no deduction from salary made shall exceed $50 in any year 
for any teacher. 

“II. One per cent of all annuities paid under the provisions of this 
article, which shall be deducted and withheld from each payment made 
to any annuitant. 

“III. All moneys and property received by donation, legacy, gift, be- 
quest, devise, or otherwise for or on account of said fund. 

“IV. All interest on investments and other moneys which may be duly 
and legally raised for the increase of said fund.” 

“After 10 years of operation the 1 per cent fee has been found inade- 
quate. As a result of the fear that the annuities would have to be 
scaled down new members came in sparingly. The annual income of 


the fund in 1905 was only equal to the expenditure for annuities. In 
order to save the fund from bankruptcy, the legislature passed an amend- 
ment to the law which secures financial soundness by raising the fees 
and by providing that new teachers, after January, 1908, shall auto- 
matically become members, thus adding more than a —— young 
teachers as members each year. The attorney general has ruled that 
present members will participate in all income that may accrue from 
the new fees. The New Jersey law is claimed by its advocates to be 
the best yet devised in its safeguards, its financial soundness, and in 
the extensiveness of its application, since it benefits the teacher in the 
smallest country district as well as the city teacher.” (New Yerk 
School Journal.) 

New York.—The law passed by the legislature in 1902, with refer- 
ence to a retirement fund in Poughkeepsie, provides that the fund be 
composed of (1) “all money, pay, compensation, or salary, or any part 
thereof, forfeited, deducted, or withheld for or on account of absence 
from duty for any cause; (2) all moneys received from donations, 
legacies, gifts, bequests; (3) 2 per cent of the salaries paid each month.” 

The law creating a retirement fund in Greater New York designates 
as sources of this fund (1) money forfeited or withheld for absence from 
duty; (2) moneys received from donations, legacies, gifts; (3) 5 per 
cent annually of all excise moneys or fees from licenses granted to sell 
strong or spirituous liquors. Nothing is said of a regular contribution 
on the part of the teachers. The amount of annuity is fixed at one-half 
of the teacher's salary at the date of retirement, provided it does not 
exceed $1,000 in the case of a teacher and $1,500 in the case of a prin- 
cipal or superintendent, nor shall any annuity fall below $600. 

The fund is invested by the city controller and administered by the 
board of education. The term of service is 30 years, 20 of which in 
New York City. Teachers are retired for physical or mental incapacity 
on recommendation of the superintendent and two-thirds vote of the 
board of education. Any teacher 65 years of age, having taught 30 
years, 20 in the city, may be retired at discretion of the board. 

The law has been amended to include normal college and supervisors 
in institutions controlled by departments of public charities and correc- 
tion. Term of service necessary for normal teachers, 10 years in New 
York, 30 years’ aggregate service. The board has power to use both 
principal and income of fund. In April, 1905, the fund of Manhattan 
pate amounted to $160,744; annuities paid up to that date amount 
to $335,950. 

Ohio.—The law passed in May, 1902, by the legislature of Ohio 
amends the law which authorized the cities of Cincinnati and Cleveland 
to maintain pension funds for teachers, and extends the benefits of such 
funds over all school districts of the State; that is to say, the school 
authorities of a district are granted the right to create a fund and re- 
tire teachers, but the act does not make it mandatory upon them. The 
fund is obtained by withholding $2 each month, or $20 a year, from the 
salaries of teachers who have declared their desire to become con- 
tributors and subsequently beneficiaries of the fund. This is the volun- 
tary feature of the act mentioned before. (See p. 215.) The authorities 
may retire a teacher from service on account of mental or physical disa- 
bility and apply the pension provisions after 20 years of service, pro- 
vided three-fifths of that time have been spent in the service of the dis- 
trict or county and two-fifths of that time in other parts of the State or 
elsewhere. The term “teacher” includes principals and supervisory 
officers. The right to retire voluntarily and become a beneficiary is 
granted for both women and men teachers alike, after they have taught 
30 years, with the same proviso as before. The amount of the pensions 
paid is $10 a year for every year served, but in no case more than $500 
a year. Both principal and income of the fund may be drawn upon to 
yay the pensions. The teachers are to receive certificates monthly show- 
Oe what amount has been withheld from their salaries. In case a 
teacher resigns from the profession she may claim one-half of the sum 
she paid into the fund during her service in school. The act is explicit 
on the question as to who may serve as custodian of the fund, how it is 
to be invested, and on other details. 

The new school code of Ohio, passed April 25, 1904, contains the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

“Any board which has created, or shall hereafter create, a teachers’ 
pension fund shall pay into such fund all deductions, fines, penalties, 
and assessments made against teachers or other employees of the board. 
Such board may also pay to such pension fund, out of the contingent 
fund, not to exceed 2 per cent of the amount raised by the board from 
taxation.” 

Pennsylvania.—In Philadelphia the administration of the retirement 
fund is in the hands of a board consisting of the president of the board 
of education, two other members of that board, one member of the de- 
partment of superintendence, and one teacher chosen by the members. 
The funds are derived from teachers’ contributions and a similar annual 
sum up to $50,000 contributed by the board of education. During the 
first 10 years of service teachers contribute 1 per cent of their 
salaries, after that 2 per cent. Full annuity is equal to half the salary 
at date of retirement, but must not exceed $1,000 per annum at 
present. 

Rhode Island.—Annuity funds are authorized by the legislature for 
the city of Providence. 

South Carolina.—Charleston has a retirement fund composed of 1 per 
cent of salaries. Annuity must not exceed $250, and is only given to 
teachers whose circumstances are such as te make it imperative that 
outside aid be given them, 

General remarks.—The provision to withhold a percentage of all the 
teachers’ salaries and pay it into the annuity fund was abandoned after 
the teachers of Toledo had fought it successfully in the supreme court 
of Ohio. A similar provision was declared unconstitutional in Minne- 
sota as regards Minneapolis. In Chicago the coercive feature first 
adopted was eliminated, and membership in the retirement societies in 
Chicago and everywhere else is now voluntary where assessments are 
required. In States and cities where the law provides for public author- 
ities to administer a teachers’ retirement fund, the associations for tem- 
porary aid and annuity are gradually closing up their business or merg- 
— their interest with the fund created by law. This has been the 
result in Europe, and naturally will be the result here. 


[Bureau of Education Report, 1909. Current topics, chapter 1. Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education. ] 


The annual report of 1908 contains the provisions for teachers’ 
pensions made by law in Massachusetts and Virginia. During the year 
1909 several acts were passed in other States dealing with annuities 
or establishing pension funds. 

California.—The legislature amended the pension-fund act of 1905 
by defining the sources of the fund's income, as follows: (1) Twelve 
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each member, regardless of amount of salary; (2) 


ar: . from 
es (3) all portions of salary forfeited on account of 


gifts and bequests ; 
absence from duty. : 

Maryland—The legislature recently passed a teachers retirement act 
for the city of Baltimore, which authorizes the establishment of a 
separate pension fund independent of the State fund. 

Minnesota.—An act was passed in April, 1909, granting to teachers 
of cities of 50,000 inhabitants and over the right to establish teachers 
retirement-fund associations, which must be incorporated. It provides 
that the city boards of education approve of the plan of the asso 
ciations. Only contributors to the fund are entitled to its benefits, 
but a portion of the fund may be raised by taxation, as part of 
the local school taxes, not exceeding one-tenth of a mill of the tax- 
able property of the city. The term “ teachers’ embraces all em- 
ployees of the board, except janitors. The amount of the annual 
contribution of the teachers to the fund is not mentioned, but is left 
to the board administering the fund, which can be established only 
if a majority of the teachers of the city have signified their willing 
ness to join the association. 5 

Nebraska.—An act of 1909 of the Legislature of Nebraska provides 
that in every school district in a city of the metropolitan class there 
shall be created a public-school teachers’ retirement fund, which shall 
be under the control of the board of education of such school district. 
The fund is to be created and maintained (1) by an assessment of not 
less than 1 nor more than 14 per cent of every installment of salary 
paid to a teacher regularly employed; (2) by setting aside from the 
general fund of the school district of an amount which shall be not 
less than one and one-half times the amount of salary assessments, and 
not less than the amount necessary to meet the payments provided for ; 


(3) by the receipt by gift or otherwise of any real, personal, or mixed | 


property, or any interest therein. The law provides that any teacher 
who has been credited under the rules and regulations of the board 


of education with an aggregate of 35 years of teaching experience | 
may be retired, and any teacher who has been so credited with an 


aggregate of 40 years of teaching experience shall be retired for no 
other cause than length of service, and shall receive from the retire- 
ment fund $500 per annum so long as such teacher may live, pro 
vided that at least 20 years of such teaching experience shall have 
been in the public schools of such school district. Any teacher who 
has been credited with an aggregate of 25 or more years of teaching 
experience may be _ retired on account of disability or incapacity, 
physical or otherwise, and shall receive from the retirement fund 
during the period of retirement monthly installments, the annual 
aggrezate of which shall be such percentage of the sum of $500 
as the number of years of accredited teaching experience of the bene 
ficiary shall bear to the term of 35 years, provided that at least 20 
years of such accredited teaching experience shall have been in the 
public schools of such school district. Teachers under a tenure of 
permanent employment at the time of the approval of the act may, 
with the approval of the board of education, be exempt from its 
provisions. . 

Pennsylvania.—A fund for teachers has been established 


retirement 


in Harrisburg, which is administered by a separate board. The s ilient 
features of the scheme are: (1) All the teachers in service at the time 


of the establishment of the fund get full annuity when retired. (2) 





Teachers now in service are exempt from minimum age and minimum | 


length of service requirement. (3) Full annuity is half salary—that 
is. not less than $300 and not more than $800. (4) All teachers con 
tribute 2 per cent of their salaries during the first 10 years of service ; 
3 per cent thereafter. (5) The city school board contributes annually 
an amount equal to the amount contributed by the teachers. (6) Teach 
ers hereafter coming into the service of the city may retire after 30 
years of service, 20 years of which must be in Harrisburg, and after 
they become 60 years of age. (7) Partial annuities for those hereafter 
coming into service are proportionate to the time taught in Ilarris 
burg (8) The maximum contribution per annum is $50, no matter 
what the salary may be. The most striking feature of the scheme is 
that if any present teacher should become incapacitated in any way 
she may retire, regardless of age or length of service, on full annuity. 
(Journal of Education, Boston.) 

Rhode Island.—-The legislature, by an act of April 29, 1909, amended 
the pension law of 1907 by extending its provisions to teachers who 
had retired before the law was passed. The amended law omits the age 
requirement of 60 years. 

Virginia.—Concerning the 
explanation is made: 

‘Every teacher who is pensioned will receive one-half ‘ of the annual 
salary earned by such person at the time he or she was placed on such 
list,, to be paid in quarterly installments, provided that no teacher 
shall receive more than $400 annually and no principal more than $500. 

“The law provides: 

“*1. That whenever any person, not including superintendents, has 
taught in the public schools of this State an aggregate of 20 years. 
if suid person has mairtained a good record and by reason of physi 
or mental infirmity or old age is incapable of rendering efficient serv 
ice as a teacher, or if said person has taught for 25 years in this 
State and desires to be retired as herein provided, he or she may make 
application to the State board of education to be retired and pensioned 
as hereinafter provided. If the State board of education shal! find the 
facts as above stated, it shall place the name of the said person upon 
a list to be known as the “retired teachers’ list,” and the said board 
may, of its own motion, place any teacher on said list who has served 
for 20 years if said beard shall deem it best for the good of the school 
system to take such action. A careful record shall be kept by the said 
board of the names of the teachers retired and pensioned under the 
provisions of this act, and every person so placed upon said list shall 
receive a pension as hereinafter provided. 

_'\*2. The fund; whence derived: In order to provide a fund to pen 
sion said retired teachers all contracts with teachers shal! provide 
that the chairman 
duty it is to pay public-school teachers shall deduct monthly from the 
salary of each teacher in the State a sum equal to 1 per cent of his or 
her salary. Each teacher shall be furnished a statement showing the 
amount so deducted. The sum so deducted shall be promptly remitted 
by the officers deducting the same through the office of the second 
auditor of Virginia to the State board of education, which shall imme- 
diately deposit the same with the State treasurer. All amounts so 
“i “ are = placed by the State treasurer to the credit of a fund 
ell e retired teachers’ fund,” and an accurate account shall 
be kept of all funds so received.’ ” 

Wisconsin.— The Milwaukee authorities determined that in place of 
a pension fund partly proy 
———_ og pening, oF having withheld from their salaries, $2 a 
oe Z years. o teacher is to receive an annuity unless he or 

é has paid into the fund $500 and has taught 25 years. 


law in Virginia, the following official 


l 


| Government about forty-five millions more 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 
OF 
y Y ~ ‘ Y TY 
HON. LOUIS B. HANNA, 
OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In THe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to ce 
soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War 
Mexico. 
Mr. HANNA said: 
Mr. SPeaKerR: We have before us for consideration a 


rtain enlisted 


and t 


men, 
War with 


he 


bill for 
the help and benefit of the soldiers who served in the Mexican 
and in the Civil Wars. It is proposed under this bill that sol 
diers who were honorably discharged shall, upon their arrival 
at the age of 62 years, receive a pension at the rate of S15 pe 
month; at the age of 65 years, $20 per month: at the age of 70 
| years, $25 per month; and at the age of 75 years or over, $3 
} per month. Those soldiers who have already reached said ages 


are entitled to the benefits of the law from 
their applications in the Bureau of Vensions. 
It has been said that the of 


the 


time of filing 

passage this bill wi 
in pensions 

amount which is now appropriated aunually for pensio 

the gentleman from New Hampshire | Mr. Suttow ay he has 

been for many years the chairman of the Pension Committee i 


} ; 
iil 


ix, 


ma 
the House, states that owing to the delay in considering the 
applications in the Pension Bureau, and after having giv the 
matter very careful consideration, he does not believe the in 


crease will be over haif of that amount. 
It has also been stated, and has been shown upon the floor of 


this House by statistics, that the old soldiers are dying at the 
rate of about 3,000 per month, or 36,000 a year, so that we are 
annually dropping from the pension rolls about one-twelfth of 


all of the soldiers of the Mexican and Civil Wars 
ing to-day and who are pensioned under the age act. 

There are at every of a lar number of 
bills introduced, known as private pension bills, and which are 
for the help and benefit of individual soldiers. Many of these 
bills are passed. 


who are liv 


session Congress ge 


A great majority of them, however, are not. 
Those soldiers who are fortunate enough to get one of these 


bills passed for them have been helped, but there are thousands 
and tens of thousands of old soldiers who are in just as mueh 
need and who, under and by special act, can not and are not 
reached, and whose claims against the Government are in every 
way as just and as necessary as those who are fortunate enough 
to secure an increase of pension by special act. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the passage of this bill. When 
the war was over and the soldier boys came marching home 
again, no place was too good for them and no honor too bright. 
Now the soldiers are boys no longer. They are old men and 
have but a few years remaining to them. It-would seem that it 
is no more than right and just that now, in their old age. we 
should do for the old soldiers as this great Nation can well 
afford to do, and make the few years that are remaining. to 
them a little easier and a little brighter. 

Some one has stated upon the floor of this House that some 
men under this proposed law would get pensions who are not in 
need of them because they are rich and have plenty of money. 
That may be true in some but, even though it may 
be true, is it not better to pay a pension here and there to some 
one who perhaps may not be in absolute need of it than not to 
pay the many, many soldiers who are in poor circumstances 
financially and whose health is broken and who, by reason of age 
and age infirmities, are not able to care for themselves? 

We are justly proud as a peopie of the country we live in. 
We are proud of our institutions, Both North and South we 
rejoice that we are one country, not divided by either a visible 
or an invisible line. To the soldiers who fought successfully in 


cases, 


| the Civil War we owe the unity of States that we have to-day, 


and clerk of the school board or other officers whose | 


ided for by taxation the teachers shall help | 


They saved the Constitution, the honor, the power, and the g 


glory 
of this country, and it seems to me that, rich as we are as a 
Nation, depending, as we have in the past and as we must in the 


future, upon our citizen soldiery to maintain law, order, and 
peace within our own borders, to repel a foreign foe if neces 
sary, we now have the chance and the opportunity to show 
to those generations that shall come hereafter that if the need 
arises and this country again echoes to the sound of marching 
armies, that when the men who compose those armies and who 
shall have fought the fight and have saved the integrity of the 
Nation, that when they shall have grown old, they will be 
taken care of, as a precedent has been established to do this by 
the action of this House to-day, 
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Pensions. 


SPEECH 
OF 
Y ‘ > YO % . Y x 
WON. CHARLES E. FULLER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
-Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 29546) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 


ev and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 


Mr. FULLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Among those who oppose the passage of this 
bill I am glad to observe that no man who wore the blue and 
no man who wore the gray has raised, or will raise, his voice 
against it. Sometimes it is well to count the cost; but, Mr. 


Speaker, you can not always count the cost in dollars and cents. | 


It will take money, much money, to pay the debt we owe to the 


Nation’s defenders, but if it is a debt we ought to pay, and I say | 


it is, then let us not quibble over the cost. We are able to pay it; 
it is a just debt, and we ought to pay it and pay it cheerfully 
and promptly before it is too late. Our great President has 
well said in his latest annual message that— 

To the man who risked everything on the field of battle to save the 
Nation in the hour of its direct need we owe a debt which has not 
been, and should not be, computed in a begrudging or parsimonious 
spirit. 

Do we ever stop to think what these men went through and 
what they dared and did that the Nation might live? It was 
not alone the peril of battle and the risk of life, but they en- 
dured hardships that might well make the stoutest heart quail. 
Let me cite you one instance of their devotion to the cause, and 
the hardships they willingly endured for the cause. The Thirty- 
sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, which was largely 


recruited in my district, was in camp at Blaines Cross Roads, in | 
east Tennessee, on January 1, 1864. Their terms of enlist- | 


ment were about to expire, when they might freely and hon- 
orably return to their homes, An order came in regard to reen- 
listment as veterans. I quote from a page in the history of that 
regiment, as follows: 

In his report to the Adjutant General of the Army, the chaplain 
wrote: 

“On the ist of January, 1864, while in bivouac at Blaines Cross 
Roads, east Tennessee, the order with respect to veteran regiments was 
read, and a large number of those present reenlisted. The circum. 
stances under which this was done are worthy of record. They had 
formed a part of the Army besieged in Chattanooga, and had borne 
their full share in the labors and privations of those trying days. 
Then came the gallant charge on Mission Ridge, followed by a rapid 
and arduous march in the relief of Knoxville. The extremely cold 
weather of the season closed in upon them in the mountain region with 
scant clothing and rations, and the rudest shelter. And yet no hard- 
ships could crush their devotion to the cause, for in full view of the 
oullexinet and trials through which the organization had »~assed (nearly 
500 of the original number had been killed or wounded in battle), they 
pledged themselves as veterans. The scene will long be remembered, 
where, amid mountain wilds, the smoke of the camp fires was hurled 
in every direction, making it well-nigh intolerable to remain by a 
fire, aed yet the atmosphere was so intensely cold that when standing 
by a fire one side of the body was scorched and the other almost frozen. 
The ink with which enlistment papers were signed froze on the pen 
while the signer was using it, and had to be broken off in solid ice 
before another man could use it; the inkstand in the meantime being 
kept available by contact with the fire. All honor to the noble men 
of many regiments, who amid such severities still gave themselves 
afresh to their country’s salvation.” 


To this should be added two sentences taken verbatim from 


the journal of Charles S. Stiles, Company A, written at the 
time, and worthy of being printed in letters of gold: 

The veteran enlistment papers were filled out and signed this 
p. m. No rations to-day. Two ears of corn were issued this evening 
to each man. 

In almost zero weather, with insufficient clothing, with no 
food but two ears of unshelled corn a day, with the ink freezing 
on the pen, these men reenlisted for the war. Is there in all 
history a braver act than that? Hundreds of other regiments 
did the same. Let us now, 47 years after that time, be just, and, 
if you please, generous as well. 

The added expense that will be caused by the enactment of 
this bill will be only for a few years. More than a hundred 
are dying every day. It is said that 10 per cent of the members 
of the Grand Army of the Republic are dying every year, and 
the percentage constantly increasing. I quote as follows from 
a recent newspaper article: 

The Grand Army of the Republic as an organization is approaching 
its extinction faster than at any time during its existence, according to 
reports sent to the Lllinois headquarters in the Memorial Building, 

icazo., 

: ante of the State posts are sending in their annual reports of deaths, 


and these show 100 veterans of the Civil War died every 24 hours in 
1910, 

The per cent of the membership dying in the last year and the ratio 
of deaths compared with membership is increasing rapidly, the reports 
show. 


That the mortality of 1910 will show a startling increase over those 
of preceding years is the belief of local officers, based upon figures from 
a few of the 38 posts in Cook County. 

In 1909 the percentage of deaths throughout the national organiza- 
tion was slightly under 5 per cent of the membership. In October and 
November, 1910, the Pension Bureau in Washington found that 100 
veterans of the great Civil War were dying every day. According to 
local officers these figures will be nearly correct as far as Chicago is 
concerned. 

The mortality of the Grand Army of the Republic is greater than in 
any other organization, it is said, and the cause is held to be natural. 
It can obtain few recruits, its members being only those who served as 
Union soldiers in the War of the Rebellion. Its only auxiliaries are 
the Sons of Veterans and the Woman's Relief Corps. 

The last shot of the Civil War was fired more than 45 years ago, 
and in the last 20 years the constantly thinning ranks of the gray- 
haired veterans who march on Memorial Day has yearly been the sub- 
ject of comment. It is argued that were it not that the war was 
pomans. be mere boys it is probable the membership would be but a 
handful. 

Of the enlistments in the great strife, 844,891 were boys under 17, 
while 1,151,438 had not reached their eighteenth year. A _ total of 
104.987 boys under 15 were under arms, while 25 youngsters of 10 
years made themselves eligible. 


And the following from the editorial page of the Chicago 
Inter Ocean: 


THE FADING RANKS OF BLURB. 

| Two of the largest of the Chicago posts of the Grand Army of the 
Republic held their annual memorial services on Sunday. One reported 
a death rate in its membership of over 4.5 per cent during the past 
year; the other a death rate of more than 10 per cent. 

A third, meeting the same day, admitted two new members, but re- 
corded the loss of three by death. A fourth, active for many years in 
a populous and prosperous residence district, lately found its member- 
ship so reduced by death as to be compelled to disband. 

These incidents from the contemporary records of the social and 
benevolent organization which has endeavored to preserve the comrade- 
ships of the greatest war in history illustrate how rapidly are fading 
the ranks of blue that went forth to battle for the Union just 50 years 
ago. 

According to the latest available returns, of December 31, 1908, the 
Grand Army of the Republic had then 220,600 members. This was 
conservatively estimated to be less than one-third of the survivors of 
the 2.772,408 men who took the oath of military service during the 
Civil War. 

With a death rate of 5 to 10 per cent now, and always growing, it is 
not difficult to foresee that within a few years the organization must 
come to an end, because there will be none left of the soldiers of the 
great war. 
~ On June 30, 1909, there were 593.961 soldiers of the Civil War on 
the pension rolls. But they are dying at the rate of 100 every 24 
hours, or 36,500 a year, at least. And this death rate is always in- 
creasing, for the boy of 18 who managed to get into the final cam- 
paigns of the spring of 1865 will be 64 years old this spring, and the 
ordinary death rate of men of 64 is about 5 per cent and rises rapidly 
above that age. 

Of course, the same conditions prevail with respect to the survivors 
of the 750,000 men or more who marched and fought between 1861 to 
1865 in the great effort—never to be repeated—to dissolve the Ameri- 
can Union. These ranks are also fading fast from earth. 

Because it is taking place daily about us, it is hard for many of us 
to realize the change that will come to this country when there are no 
longer living memorials, but only memories and records, of the war 
that cemented the fabric of the American Union with the blood of half 
a million men. 

But let the young man of to-day, to whom the presence of the old 
soldier of the Civil War seems a continuous fact, imagine that his 
calling or occupation, as might easily happen, should take him out of 
the United States for the next 20 years. 

When he returned, say on a Memorial Day, he would be almost obliged 
to stop and think whether this were the country of his youth. For the 
accustomed parade of the Grand Army Post would be missing from 
the spectacle. 

He might see a few feeble and ancient men riding in a carriage, the 
last relics of the great war, but that would be all. And if he should 
ask what had become of all those familiar figures of his youth, the 
answer could only be: 

On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead, 


Mr. Speaker, we shall pass this bill; the Senate will pass it; 
and the President, I feel sure, will give it his hearty approval. 
It will bring joy and gladness to thousands of homes, where 
now grim want is staring brave men in the face, while the 
country to which they gave the best years of their life, and for 
which they suffered untold privations, is the richest and the 
most prosperous on the face of the globe. 

The cost will not bear heavily on any man, woman, or child 
in all this fair land. We can not, we must not hesitate: and, 
Mr. Speaker, in my humble judgment, it will be the best invest- 
ment we ever made, and will bear fruit that shall be to the 
glory and honor of the Nation through all our future years. I 
desire to here call attention again to the unanimous report of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, which I had the honor to 
present to this House on the 15th day of last December, as 
follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred House bill 
29346, granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, 
who served in the Civil War and the War with Mexico, having had the 
same under consideration, beg leave to report as follows: 

This bill, if enacted into law, will grant to all persons who served 
90 days or over in the Civil War, or 60 days or over in the Mexican 
War, and who have reached the age of 62 years, a pension of $15 per 
month; this is $3 per month more than is now allowed under the act of 
February 6, 1907; 65 years, $20 per month. This is a new rating. 
Under the existing age act, there is no rating between the ages of 62 

| and 70 years, and your committee thinks this is unjust to the soldier, 
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and that in his declining years, with a majority of the veterans par- 
tially or wholly unfit to perform manual labor, there should be an in 
crease allowed at the age of 65 years, hence the recommendation of a 
new rate of $20 per month; 70 years, $25 per month; this is an in- 





| 


crease of $10 per month over the existing rates; 75 years of age, $36 | 


per month; being an increase of $16 per month over the amount now 
allowed under the maximum rate of the age act. 

Congress in the last few years has become practically a pension 
bureau. With old age and its attendant infirmities creeping upon the 
survivors of both the Civil and Mexican Wars, there is not a Member of 
either branch of Congress who is not besieged with hundreds of the 


most deserving and pitiable cases where the beneficiary is pleading for | 


relief by special act, there being no existing law to cover these distress 
ing cases. The Pension Committees of Congress, working by night and 
by day, have been able to bring relief to a few thousand soldiers, yet in 
comparison with the thousands who are still knocking at its doors for 
help, it is but a drop in the bucket. In this Congress alone there has 
been referred to the two Pension Committees of the House of Represent 
atives more than 20,000 bills for private pensions. Among this vast 
number are thousands of blind, paralyzed, bedridden, and pain-racked 
soldiers, with long and honorable records, whose cases can never be 
reached under the present system, and who will be obliged to pass their 
last days in misery and want. 


Your committee feels that the time has come when there should be | 


something done to relieve the Pension Committees of Congress from the 
tremendous amount of work that confronts them; that instead of tak- 
ing up the few cases that the committees can possibly consider, all 
soldiers should be put upon an equal footing, and in their few remaining 
years equal justice should be meted out to all. The so-called MeCumber 
Act of February 6, 1907, has proven a great blessing to the soldiers, but 
all must admit that it has not lessened the work of Congress in dealing 
with private pension cases. 
come when Congress should enact general legislation that will reduce 
private pension legislation to a minimum; that specific rates should be 
allowed sufficient to care for the soldier in his old age, so that his last 
days may be days of peace and contentment; that a law should be 
xassed with the rates sufficiently equitable and just that there will not 
pe a demand or need of any general legislation along these lines tor 
many years to come. 

If anything is to be done further in the line of legislation for the 
soldiers, it must come soon. The services they rendered can not be 
measured by dollars or cents, or by any pecuniary emolument, and the 
least this great Nation can do is to see that they are comfortably cared 
for in their few remaining years. With over 100 of them dying every 
24 hours, or at the rate of over 3,000 a month, the ranks are fast be- 
coming depleted. The average age of the soldier is now between 65 and 
72 years. Of the 450,000 on the rolls under the age act, nearly 300,000 
are estimated to be between the ages mentioned above. These men are 
practically beyond the years of manual labor, and thousands of them, 
as every Member knows by personal contact, are practically hopeless 
and helpiess invalids. If the veterans are to be helped at all, they 
should be helped sufficiently so that they will not be obliged to appeal 
immediately to Congress for special legislation, in order that they may 
secure for themselves relief sufficient to purchase the absolute neces- 
sities of life. The country can afford to give this increase to the old 
veterans, as it has grown wealthy and powerful on account of the 
services they rendered. 

According to the information furnished your committee by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, the estimated cost of carrying out the provisions 
of this proposed bill is as follows: 


Increase Annual in- 











Age. per month. Number. crease. Amount. 
oun SS - | —— - 
a OO $12 to $15 93, 589 | $36.00 | $3,369, 204. 00 
IIo thins ndite teint halite 12to 20 184, 577 96.00 | 17,719,392. 00 
LS 15 to 25 101,778 | 120.00 | 12,213,350. 00 
Pe Pit cckeecesdncsueds 20 to 36 63,461 | 192.00 | 12, 187,512.00 

es ihacdecmmnda ees enon) Bers ns or ities 45, 489, 468. 00 





While these estimates add a large sum to the present pension appro- 
priation, yet it is necessary to do this if we are to bring the pension of 
the soldier to a point where Congress will be relieved of vast amount 
of special pension legislation, and if an amount is given to the veteran 
sufficient to properly care for him, even in the plainest way, in his old 
age. With these facts in view, the passage of the bill is therefore 
recommended, 





Pensions. 


SPEECH 


WON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP. 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 
On the bill (H. Kk. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 


a and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico, 


Mr. CULLOP said: 

Mr. Speaker: The bill under consideration when enacted will 
assist thousands of old heroes of our common country. Men 
who saved the Union, who blew the breath of life into it when 
its heart throbs were slow, renewed its life, restored its vigor. 
and made possible the marvelous progress which has attended 
this great Nation since the Civil War closed will be benefited 
by this measure. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is not a sufficient recognition of their 
great services and heroic sacrifices. For that reason I make 
the following motion for the amendment of the bill: 

I move to recommit the bill to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions with instructions to amend the same by striking out all 





Your committee feels that the time has | 


~~ the enacting clause and substituting in lieu thereof 





the 
following, and, when so amended, immediately to report the 
same back to the House for passage: 

Be it enacted, ete., That any person who served 90 days or more in 
the military or naval service of the United States during the late Civil 
War, or 60 days in the War with Mexico, and who shall have been hon 
orably discharged therefrom, shall, upon making proof of such facts 
according to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the In 
terior may provide, be placed upon the persion roll, and be entitled to 
receive a pension of $30 per month; and such pension shall commence 
from the date of the filing of the application in the Bureau of Ven- 
sions after the passage and approval of this act: Provided, That pen- 
sioners who are now receiving pensions under existing laws, or whose 
claims are pending in the Bureau of Pensions, may, by application to 
the Commissioner of Pensions, in such form as he may prescribe, re 
ceive the benefits of this act; and nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent any pensioner or person entitled to a pension from prosecuting 
his claim and receiving a pension under any other general or special 
act: Provided further, That no person shall receive a pension under 
any other law at the same time or for the same period that he is 
now receiving a pension under the provisions of this act: And pro 
vided further, That no person who is now receiving or shall hereafter 
receive a greater pension under any other general or special law than 
he would be entitled to receive under the provisions herein shall be 
pensionable under this act 

Sec. 2. That rank in the service shall not be considered in appli 
tions filed hereunder. 

Sec. 3. That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shell 
be entitled to receive any compensation for service rendered in pre 
senting any claim to the Bureau of Pensions or securing any pension 
under this act. 

But under the parliamentary legerdemain, by which the ma- 
chine operates the management of business of this House at the 
behest of the Republican majority in control, my motion is held 
not to be in order; not only this amendment is not in order, 
but any other amendment desired by any other Member of this 
House would also not be in order. 

Under the parliamentary practice here enforced during the 
consideration of this bill time for debate is so limited that op 
portunity is denied to the Members to secure any changes in the 
bill at all, or properly discuss it, and we must support this bil! 
as it comes from the committee or obtain no legislation upon 
this all-important subject. Such arbitrary methods.are inde- 
fensible and can not be justified at the bar of public opinion, 
the tribunal where ultimately such procedure must be tried. 
From this forum to that I appeal without any fear of the result. 
I shall vote for this bill as the only course remaining to me 
to assist these old battle-scarred veterans, but when I do so, I 
protest against the methods of this House, as this day enforced, 
denying the right to those of us who desire more liberal pen- 
sions for these deserving and worthy patriots, whose efforts 
record the most glorious pages of all our history. 

The Republican Party, defeated last November in the ele 
tions, which has denied for years the petitions of the gallant 
band of men who saved the Union in the darkest hour of our na- 
tional history, concede now to them some increase of pensions as 
a recognition of their patriotic services, but do not give to them 
the full measure of the liberal prayer which they have made in 
their appeal to the National Congress, 

By this they hope to command their esteem, but, sir. they 
gave no heed to the appeal until public opinion had administered 


| the severe rebuke of defeat because in part of their tardiness 


on this subject, which that party met at the late election 

Prior to the last election the leaders of the Republican Varty 
in this House declined to grant an increase of pensions for the 
old veterans because it would cost the Government too much 
money. That was a flimsy, unstable excuse and could not be 
sustained on the ground of either publie policy or patriotic 
purpose, On the Sth day of last November the citizens of this 
great Republic, armed with the ballot, the great bulwark ot 
American liberty, at the ballot box met that argument and re 
pudiated it with an overwhelming majority and sent a message 
of no uncertain terms to this Congress which it can not a 
gether pass unheeded. 

Less than a year ago Republicans stood on the floor of this 
House and opposed the increase of pensions on the sole gr l 
that it would cost the people too much money and the Gov: 
ment was unable to bear the drain it would make on the ‘hh 
ury. Some high in the councils of the Republican Parity a 
clared it then and are to-day confessing the error of their pos 
tion then and concede that the estimate of the cost it w I 
entail made then was too high and the Government is w il 
to bear the outlay now. What convinced them? ‘The d 
ments for other departments of Government have not been re- 
duced, Government receipts have not increased; then what. I 
ask, has worked this conviction upon them now in th 
portant matter? It was the voice of the patriot in the expre 
sion of his judgment on this issue at the ballot box last Nove 
ber, in declaring that the Republican Party was no longer 
worthy to be intrusted with the authority to administe 
public affairs of this Government. ‘This was the con 
argument in this matter. It is done by it as it retires iny: 
tarily from control of this House, with the hope it will forestull 
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and prevent the passage of the dollar-a-day pension legislation 
by the incoming Democratic House. But, sir, it will not do it. 
Too many of the new Members coming fresh from the people 
are commissioned by them to enact that legislation. 

Gen. Surerwoop, of Ohio, that old hero of the Civil War, a 
Democratic Member of this House, is the father of the dollar- 
a-day pension legislation. He inaugurated the measure, he 
started the agitation, he fought the battles here on the floor of 
this House as gallantly as they fought the battles of their 
country on the fields of carnage, where shot and shell fell in 
deadly torrents. 

His Democratic associates sustained him in the fight until the 
opponents of that meritorious measure, the Republicans, were 


compelled to capitulate, and as a compromise the bill under con- | an unnecessary pension office expense, as under the present 


sideration is the result. It is some better recognition of the 
glorious history of these men, but it is not ample, it is not 
sufficient, and the battle for better provision will go on until 
proper and ample legislation will be made in commemoration 
of their great and glorious sacrifices. 

Sir, nothing short of the dollar-a-day pension will justify the 
cause or satisfy the effort made to properly emphasize the Na- 
tion’s gratitude to these defenders of the Union in the gloomiest 
hour of all our national history, and justice will never be ade- 
quately done until it is enacted and spread on the statute books 
as a reward of their glorious achievements. 

I shall vote for this measure, not because it is what I want, 
but because it is the best I can get. It is it or nothing, and 
I prefer it to none at all, 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY A. BARNHART,) 


OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
— and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
MEXICO, 


Mr. BARNHART said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Notwithstanding the fact that 1 would like to 
see this bill amended, and that I am opposed to putting any im- 
portant legislation through under a rule that prohibits the of- 
fering of amendments, this bill is an improvement over the pen- 
sion legislation that we already have, and I am going to vote 
for it. I note with surprise that some of my fellow members on 
that side of the House, and on this side, have spoken in oppo- 
sition to this bill for the reason, as they say, that it will take 
$45,000,000 more annually from the Government Treasury. But 
this is not a correct representation of the matter. The fact is 
the general pension bill for this year amounts to $11,000,000 


less than that of last year as a result of deaths of pensioners, 
and this should be deducted from the total of $45,000,000, which 


would reduce it to $34,000,000. From this maximum amount of 
$34,000,000, which is based on the actual living soldiery of to- 
day, it will be fair to deduct another vast amount because of 
the death of an estimated 60,000 old soldiers in this year. De- 
ducting these two important items from the figures we have 
heard talked here by the opposition to-day, and the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Suttoway, declares that the total in- 
crense over the pension appropriation this year occasioned by 
this bill will be only $23,000,000. This is a large amount, to be 
sure, but it is to go to soldiers who helped to preserve and per- 
petuate this great and glorious country. When these soldiers 
went to the front at a salary of $11 and $13 per month, to risk 
life and future health and prosperity, they did not do it for the 
money consideration involved, because they could have made 
more money at home. But they went in defense of their coun- 
try, and by this act of bravery and self-sacrifice they made it 
possible for we of this day to live in one of the most prosperous 
and most comfortable countries in all the world. 

Manifestly this is not a perfect bill, and not the one most of 
us would like to vote for. It is also not what most soldiers 
would prefer. There is too wide difference in the allowances 
at the ages of 70 years and 75 years. Much more satisfactory 
would it be, I believe, to fix a maximum rate of $30 per month 
and make it effective at the age of 70 years, as vastly more old 
soldiers are needy from 70 to 75 than after the latter age. 

But the greatest imperfection in the bill is the omission of a 
provision for reducing the unnecessary expenses of the pension 
department. Enough money could be saved, without crippling 
the service in the least, to make up a considerable part of the 


— 








additional outlay occasioned by the enactment of this law, and 
in justice to the millions who must furnish this revenue to pay 
the proposed increase of pensions it ought to be done. Indeed, 
I fear this feature of the bill may jeopardize its favorable con- 
sideration in the other branch of Congress, and I am quite 
sure this is the principal reason for much of the objection 
offered by some Republicans and some Democrats on this floor. 
The people of the country are willing to pay substantial pen- 
sions to the men who saved the country, but it is not fair to 
the breadwinners that they be compelled to support a pension 
system in an extravagant way when it could be done economi- 
cally, and thus the pension funds appropriated practically all 
go to the soldiers who deserve it, rather than much of it to 


system. 

Since I have been a Member of this House I have heard 
Representatives urging that the public-school teachers in Wash- 
ington shall be the beneficiaries of a pension allowance after 
they have given specified service at good wages. I have also 
heard divers and sundry Members advocate the building of 
costly castles for our representatives in foreign countries. More- 
over, I have heard many advocate increased appropriations for 
the Army and Navy, to prepare for wars that, God grant, may 
never come; and some of those who have favored these propo- 
sitions of colossal expense are talking economy now, when the 
question of taking care of the deserving saviors of our country 
is up for*consideration. 

And just here I want to submit an opinion on an incidental 
matter for what it is worth. This agitation of a civil pension 
system at public expense is out of harmony with our spirit of 
independence and our boasted policy of giving all our people 
an opportunity to achieve individual success in life. It is not 
the province of government, be it local, State, or National, to 
provide a competency for its civil citizenship. It is the duty 
of government to protect life and property and the pursuit of 
happiness from imposition, and to provide means for an enlight- 
ened and progressive civilization. 

But this doctrine that government should take care of peo- 
ple—that is, be their financial, religious, or social guardians -- 
is one dangerous to the future well-being of our enterprise, 
thrift, and frugality. Establish a system that will guarantee 
men and women government care and subsistence after they 
have performed a certain service or reached a certain age and 
ambition to achieve a competency in life will vanish, and in- 
stead of being an energetic, ambitious people our successors 
will be a nation of laggards. Remove the hope of individual 
success and the fear of future want from the responsibilities 
of men and activity would lapse into mere existence. 

Far better inaugurate a system of government that will afford 
all who deserve success equal privileges before the law and let 
the responsibility of embracing opportunity rest with the indi- 
vidual. I believe that when government has provided means of 
general education and general welfare it has fulfilled its mis- 
sion, and further than this the principle of then letting the 
people sink or swim in the sea of success is the real stimulus 
for our national energy and achievements. Of course we must 
protect the timid from the grasping, the weak from the strong, 
and the honest from the dishonest, but it is going too far to 
guarantee mankind that it shall have a comfortable and free- 
from-want old age at the expense of the Government whether 
or not it has provided it by self-energy and self-prudence. 

So much for the civil-pension question. 

tut when our Nation has been in peril we have called for 
volunteers to shoulder arms and fight. And we have never 
called in vain. Men volunteered to risk their lives at any old 
wages the Government offered to pay, and they saved the coun- 
try to become one of the most delightful and wealthy beneath 
the sun. These men are now palsied by the touch of old age. 
Many of them are in want as the result of the sacrifices of time 
and health they gave for their country’s cause. They were not 
paid reasonable compensation for-their services. They offered 
themselves as sacrifices that we might enjoy the blessings of 
greatness and wealth which are so bounteously ours to-day. 
They will be with us but a few more years at most. Can we 
do too much to show them a nation’s appreciation of their help 
when we needed it? Not if we are grateful and solicitous for 
like services from our citizenship if a future emergency should 
arise whereby our Nation’s fate might depend on the prompt- 
ness, the bravery, and the patriotic enthusiasm of a volunteer 
soldiery. 

This further observation, Mr. Speaker, and I am through: 
There is no provision accompanying this bill to provide the 
money to pay these increased pensions, and I understand the 
Appropriations Committee has no such measure in contempla- 
tion for this session and that they will let this important pro- 
vision go over so as to not increase the amount of appropria- 
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and unload that responsibility on the next 
This is to be done, manifestly, to enable the Repub- 
licans to cry increased appropriations by the Democratic Con- 
gress. The same thing was done in the public-buildings au- 
thorization last year, and I mention these merely to call atten- 
tion of the country to the fact that the Republicans are passing 
bills requiring large appropriations and leaving the necessity 
of providing the money to a Democratic Congress. This 


tions this session 


Congress. 


is playing politics on a basis that the people are so short- 
sighted they can easily be fooled, but I submit that the 


as a buffer 
If we pass this bill, we ought, 
the means to pay these increased pel- 


pensioning of old soldiers is too sacred to be used 
or a juggle by politicians. 
in honor, to provide 


sions and not leave this responsibility to embarrass a suc- 
ceeding Congress. That would mar the glory of this patriotic 
tribute. 


—— 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


( 


DICK T. MORGAN, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 99346) granting pensions to certain 
soldiers and officers, who served in the 
Mexico. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma 
Mr. Speaker: The bill now 


enlisted men, 
Civil War and the War with 


said: 

under consideration is one of the 
most important that has come pefore the House during the 
Sixty-first Congress. Under the rules under which it comes 
before us the bill is not subject to amendment. We must there- 
fore vote for or against this bill as it comes from the com- 
mittee. 

Under the act of February 6. 1907, the age-pension act, vet- 
erans of the Civil War receive pensions according to their age, 
as follows: At the age of 62, $12 per month; at the age of 70. 
$15 per month; and at the age of 75, $20 per month. The bill 
under consideration provides for a substantial increase. Under 
its provisions the soldier at the age of 62 receives a pension of 
$15 per month; at the age of 65, $20 per month; at the age of 
70, $25 per month; and at the age of 75 he receives $30 per 
month. 

Several objections have been offered against this bill. One 
of the important objections presented is that the bill, like all 
age-pension bills, does not provide pensions based upon the 
needs of the individual; that some men at the age of 65, on 
account of ill health and straitened financial condition, need 
a larger pension than others at the age of 70 or 75. No doubt 
this is true in some cases. If this bill was subject to amend- 
ment, I would favor an amendment that would authorize the 
Commissioner of Pensicns to supplement the pensions granted 
in this bill by allowing an additional pension to every honor- 
ably discharged soldier adequate to his needs, regardless of his 
age, But because this bill does not go far enough and fails to 
grant proper relief in every individual case is no sufficient rea- 
son why anyone should vote against it. We must do the best 
we can. fecause we can not give adequate pension to all is 


no reason why we should not avail ourselves of the op- 
portunity to help the vast majority of these most worthy 
and deserving citizens. Another objection is that under this 
pill some men who are in good financial circumstances—pos- 
sibly some millionaires—will secure a pension under this 
act. But admitting this to be a fact, to my mind this is not 


such an 
bill. 

Congress has already recognized the correctness of the prin- 
ciple of an age pension in the enactment of the present law. If 
rich men will receive pensions under this bill, they are now 
receiving pensions under the pré sent law. The bill does not 
establish any new principle or policy. It simply enlarges the 
pension along the same lines and upon the same principle that 
pensions are now granted under the existing law. 

Another objection urged is the cost—the expense—and in the 
inability of the Treasury with its present income to meet 
the payments of the pensions granted under this bill without 
causing a large deficit. In providing for expenditures we 
should, of course, take into consideration the ability of the 
Government to meet its financial obligations. For one, I do not 


objection as should justify anyone voting a rainst this 


| volving the great question of doing 
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believe the payment of the pensions provided 
will reach such an amount as will so deplete the Treasury as to 
cause a deficit. Even admitting there is danger along the line 
suggested, I am in favor of applying economy elsewhere. We 
should not appropriate money for new enterprises involving 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars and leave 
these men who saved the life of the Republic, now in their 
ill health and old age, to go struggling through the world 
without the means to prov ide for the ordinary comforts of life. 
Until we provide these veterans with ample pensions let 
economize in other directions. But, if necessary, I am in favor 
of increasing our revenue. The people of the United States 
will not object to this. They are willing that the veterans of 
the great Civil War shall be provided with liberal pensions 


under this bill 


us 


for their remaining days and will cheerfully contribute for 
that purpose. There is some difference of opinion as to 
what additional expenditure for pensions the provisions of 
this bill will cause. To my mind this is not a control 
ling factor. I am_ for the bill, whether the additional cost 
will be $30,000,000 or $50,000,000 annually. In questions ot 
this kind, involving as I think the honor of our country—in- 


to the veterans of 
be voverned in 
‘To my mind the 


justice 
the Civil War —I can not and will not 
my vote by the question of dollars and cents. 


cost—the expense— should not control us in our action here 
to-day. 
We are a great people. We boast of our wealth, our re 


sources, and the intelligence of our people. 
tified by the facts. Our wealth 
nation; our national resources are beyond comprehension and 
computation; the general intelligence of our people not 
equaled in any other country, and in the high standard of 
our citizenship and civilization we rank first and foremost 
among all the great nations of the world. As Represents 
tives of this great country, in determining whether or not we 
shall do the right thing, we can not afford to quibble about the 
cost. 

In voting upon this pill and all others to provide } 
the men who preserved the honor, 
tion, we should 
grants to 


In this we are jus- 
far excels that of any other 


is 


vensions fo* 
integrity, and life of this Na 
bear in mind that the pensions this Government 
its soldiers are not gifts, donations, or charity be- 


stowed. We are not voting alms to these brave men who, at 
the call of their country, gave the best of their lives in the 
service of that country and in the service of humanity. Far 


from it! 

We vote these pensions to show our gratitude, to indicate our 
appreciation of the great service rendered by these men, to 
emphasize before the present generation and before the world 
the value we place upon our Republic and its institutions of 


freedom and liberty, and the great service rendered by these 
men who will be the direct peneficiaries of the provisions of 


this act. 
True, in granting pensions we may rightly take 
tion the health and financial 


into considera- 
eondition of those to whom the 
pension shall be granted, because it is the needs of the pen 
sioner that, in a large measure, must and should the 
amount of the pension to be granted. 

And judged by this standard the present bill 
agant and does not grant excessive pensions. 
not go far enough. The pensions granted herein 
and inadequate compa 


govern 
is not extrav- 
Indeed, it 
are still meager 
red with the necessities of a very large 
number of our ex-soldiers. The ideal pension legislation—for 
the hour—to my mind would be to grant to every veteran of 
the Civil War $1 per day pension; but in practical legislation 


does 


we can not expect as individuals to realize our ideals. Con- 
sequently I gladly support and vote for the bill now pending, 
not beeause it is my ideal, but because it is in the right 
direction and will do an almost unlimited amount of good 
and will place the Government in the position of meeting 
in a large measure, the obligations resting upon it to do 
justice to the brave men who fought its battles from 1561 to 
1865. 


In enacting pension laws—in providing pensions 
diers—we must not forget that above the benefit to the soldier, 
higher than discharging the just obligation of our Government 
to care for those who preserved if, we must not forget the bene 
ficial effect legislation of this character has upon our country 
and its people. The money that will be expended under 
bill will be money well spent. We will be a 
a greater people, better prepared to meet all the emergencies of 
the future, whether in peace or in war, by reason of having 
pursued a wise, just, and liberal policy in the granting of pen 
sions to our soldiers who in the. hour of its greatest and 
danger came to its rescue and to whom we debt of 
gratitude we never can repay. 


for our sol 


this 
Nation, 


stronger 


stress 


owe @& 
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Sulloway Pension Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. CARL C. ANDERSON, 


In tHe Howvssz or RepreseNnTATIvEs, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 29346) grant- 
ing pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in 
the Civil War and the War with Mexico— 

Mr. ANDERSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: I would be recreant to my trust, traitor to con- 
science, and renegade to those principles I learned with my 
first lisped prayer at mother’s knee did I fail to pay due defer- 
ence and honor to these grizzled old heroes, who, in the hour 
of their country’s need, bared their breasts to the storm and 
offered up their youthful vigor and strength and, when need 
was, their very lives upon the altar of their country. 

Mr. Speaker, can anyone imagine greater self-abnegation 
than was displayed by these old soldiers when, in the promise 
of budding manhood, full of vigorous, youthful strength, high 
hopes, and lofty ambition, they put aside the alluring dreams of 
future greatness, the tender whisperings of love, the glittering 
hopes of youth, and girded their loins for a four years’ agony of 
war, their only ambition to do their duty, their only hope to 
save the land they loved, their only caresses shot and shell and 
cruel saber stroke? 

Is there any adequate recompense our country ean make 
them for maimed body and shattered constitutions? Is there 
any price too dear for a restored Union, a reunited country, 
with the Stars and Stripes floating over all? 

Ah, Mr. Speaker, do what we will for the old soldier, we are 
still and always will be his debtor. Is there a man within 
these four walls or within the four points of the compass who 
would wade through the four bloody years from Manassas to 
Appomattox for any stipulated amount in dollars and cents? 
No! There must be a higher reward, a more compelling cause, 
than mere lust of gold to make a man endure such an eternity 
of hell. 

Nothing but patriotism, the love of fatherland and fireside 
could compose the mind of frail humanity to go joyously fort 
to such a martyrdom. Our statutes are crowded with pension 
laws, our Treasury pours forth its riches year after year in 
pension appropriations, and yet go where you will you will hear 
the stumping of the crutch of some old veteran who left a limb 
upon one of the bloody fields that marks the saddest epoch 
of our Nation’s history. 

Very often you find the old veteran in penury—yes, often in 
abject want—still we claim we are an enlightened and Christian 
country and yet bow not our heads in shame that such things be. 

We see our revenues wasted in frivolities and extravagant 
appropriations, but it seems next to impossible to get legisla- 
tion that will give to every man who helped to save this glori- 
ous Union a clean, healthy, comfortable maintenance for his 
old age. 

As long as an old veteran lacks the creature comfort the 
strength his young manhood could have provided for the days 
of his decrepitude, we stand indicted and convicted ingrates and 
poltroons. 

Mr. Speaker, we must be honest with ourselves and just to 
those who have the greatest demand upon our gratitude, our 
affections, and our patriotism. 

We would hesitate to ask the most humble laborer to give us 
the May day of his life in labor at a lesser amount than $1 a 
day. But should our parsimony embolden us to make this 
offer it would be seornfully refused, for where is the man of 
robust health and strength, sober conduct, and willing mind 
that can not secure a more munificent recompense for his 
brawn and muscle, yet we haggle over granting the old soldiers 
who gave us far more than the labor of their hands, this trifling 
amount that would not pay the wage of the most unskilled 
workman. 

We wax eloquent when we contemplate the dire distress en- 
tailed upon the citizen of small means and meager salary by 
the enhanced cost of present-day living, yet at the same time be- 
grudge the old soldier whose days of productiveness have 
become but a memory this pittance we loudly proclaim as inade- 
quate to sustain the current expense account of the private 
citizen. 

We forget, it seems, that the living of the veteran costs just 
as much as does the living of the artisan, and we fail to take 
into account the bodily infirmities of the former as compared 
with the sturdy strength of the iatter. 


| 


Given a liberal increase in pension, the old soldier is assured 
of at least the necessities of life. Can we reconcile our con: 
science with a lesser offer? But you say the cost, my dear, the 


cost! What care we for cost when conscience is in the bal- 
ance? When before, pray you, did we stop to figure cost when 


a national extravagance was proposed? 
again turn the temple into a 
changers? 

Are we to count the pennies we niggardly dole out to the re- 
builders of our Nation? Let us ask ourselves what the conse- 
quences would have been had they paused, musket in hand, at 
Gettysburg to count the cost? 

When with the dew of a mother’s tear yet undried on their 
boyish faces they stepped into rank, when with the sweetheart’s 
lingering kiss still moist on the full red lips of youth they 
buckled on their knapsack, did they stop to count the cost? 
Men, we know they did not. If they had we would not be here 
to-day, a representative body of one great country stretching 
from the Atlantic, where the sun first rises from his morning's 
ablutions, to the broad Pacific, where he seeks his evening’s 
rest; from the Great Lakes, where Hiawatha loved and sang, to 
the turbulent Gulf, where first the lusty Spaniard sought the 
fount of perpetual youth. 

Cost! Cost! Well, let it cost us what it may, we will have 
the satisfying feeling of duty well done, our debt of gratitude 
liquidated, and patriotism given its fitting reward. But I tell 
you it will not impair our financial standing to give the old 
soldier this well-earned pittance. 

Already he has taken up his knapsack for his last march to 
that undiscovered country where war’s alarms are unknown. 

Already the vast vanguard of that glorious host that wrote 
their names on fame’s brightest pages has closed ranks on the 
farther shore of time, and the few who yet remain in the rear 
guard but await the boatman’s solemn return to join their 
comrades. 

Each revolving season will gather greater numbers to their 
fathers, and ere another decade dawns upon American history 
the last solitary sentinel will have been called in, and with the 
soldier’s poet we can sing of the heroes of 1861-1865 as he sang 
of his departed comrades of a former war: 

On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 


While glory guards with solemn rounds 
The bivouac of the dead. 


And are we now to 
rendezvous for the money 


There is yet another phase of this question that I wish to 
touch upon before I leave it. 

While our pulse quickens and our heart leaps at the thought 
of the accomplishments of the old soldier, while our sympathies 
are enlisted at the tales of their suffering, and our patriotism 
fired at the picture of their mad rush through the storm of 
battle to victory er to death, while the pages they wrote into 
American history is read and reread with devouring interest, 
while hats go in the air and the loud huzzah greets the old 
veteran as he marches under the folds of the Starry Banner he 
fought to save, while all this is inspiring and ennobling there 
rises within us as we view the ranks of the heroes as they 
march with martial mein and faltering steps in the civic parade, 
yet there is one who had a place in those direful times second 
to none who faced the battery and the cavalry charge. There is 
one, who, while the men of Grant and Sherman’s armies were 
reaping honors on the tented field and dying the death of a 
hero, was no less worthy of a country’s gratitude and posterity’s 
homage. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the women of our Northlanl. She 
who gave to the insatiate monster of battle her first-born, who 
saw the father of her children, the provider of her sustenance, 
go forth, perhaps never to return; she who, beating back 
filial tears, placed the last kiss upon a father’s lips, or with un- 
faltering hand, though bleeding heart, waved on his way a 
gallant young brother, was no less a heroine than was he a 
hero, and who can say that his indomitable courage did more 
to crown our banners with victory than did her silent prayers? 
Who would be rash enough to aver that the soldier, buoyed up 
with the excitement of martial music, the marching of bannered 
hosts, the charging of mounted squadrons, the mad battle lust 
that lurks in the heart of every man, civilized or savage, when 
earnage is being done, was a greater hero than the sad, silent 
mother, wife, sister, or daughter at home, kneeling in tearful 
prayer at her altar to ask a merciful God to spare to her, if it be 
possible, those she loved who had gone forth to battle, yet in 
the same breath and with a devotion to country worthy of a 
Spartan mother, who bade her boy return with his shield or on 
it, asking for strength to utter the Christian’s severest test of 
faith, ‘“‘ Not my will but Thine be done?” 
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Ab. that was a time to try not alone the souls of men, but 
ten thousand times more did it try the souls of our dear 
women, and never ence did they falter or rebel. Loved ones 
languished in prison or filled a stranger’s grave in a strange 
land, and yet with the tender yet unyielding purpose that none 
but women know they sent forth the last son to die for his 
country and his flag. On bended knee in supplication to the 
God of battle, at the side of the sick, the maimed, and the 
dying, at the family council and the lovers’ tryst, they added 
their strength te the cause for which their loved ones died. 
Their example, their unfaitering patriotism, their unselfish and 
patriotic love for country recruited our armies and nursed our 
sick and dying. Their courage and their prayers gave courage 
and hope to the soldier in the field. Their sacrifice made it 
possible for victories to be won, and hope of gaining their 
applause and ‘commendation made men heroes, and cowards 
brave, 

God knows what we owe our women, but we do not, and never 
ean, for the serrow and agony that wrung their hearts can not 
be measured by the cold standard of dollars and cents. Man 
can do and die and receive the plaudits of the wildly enthu- 
siastic crowd or the honored death of a hero, but woman can 
only suffer and bear her suffering in silence and seclusion, with 
no applause to make her momentarily forgetful of her anguish, 
with no heroics to alleviate her pain. 

Our men gave to their country their lives, their strength, and 
their brightest dreams and fondest hopes. Our women gave 
this and more. She gave her heart, the children that in pain 
and suffering she had borne, the husband that through fortune 
good and bad she has cherished, the parent she had honored, 
the lover who was to have crowned her womanhood with love 
complete. These she gave while her heart broke and her soul 
labored in its agony; yet she gave them with a smile and kissed 
the chastened rod, and bowed in meek and humble obedience to 
duty’s call. 

These, then, are the ones whom we are to do justice, as well 
as those who bore the fire burns of battle on their persons. 

As long as there is a soldier’s widow in this land whose table 
is meagerly supplied, as long as there is a widow’s cruse yet 
unfilled with oil, or a widow’s grate unglowing with coals, our 
flag is a reproach, our country a shame, and our conseience a 
dead thing within us. 

As long as we refuse to support in comfort and in deeency 
those who would have had a strong hand and loving heart to 
lean upon in the winter of their days but for the demands of a 
country that went not unheeded, we are unworthy the blessings 
their blood purchased and unfit to enjoy the liberty guaranteed 
to us by their sacrifice. 

Let battleships never rise and fall with the ebbing and flow- 
ing tide, let no publie building of palatial magnificence lift its 
spires to heaven, let waterways remain untraversed by com- 
merce, and let political aspirations lie buried if they interfere 
with or hamper us in affording to the widows of our soldiers 
the price of comfort and happiness in the declining years of 
their lives. 

Let us remember that but for the nobility of their lives, the 
abnegation of self in the hour of our deepest national trouble, 
the Christian fortitude and the inspiration of their devotion, 
our country might to-day be a house divided against itself and 
about to come to its fall. 

Going into the legal tender of the realm, her heartaches and 
her hours of anguish, and you would have coffers overflowing 
with geld. Melt her tears into ingots and you would have 
enough gold to giut the markets of the world, yet we have 
failed im all these years to do our duty by her who failed us 
net with duty well and nobly done when duty meant the tearing 
of the heartstrings. 

God gave man many precious gifts, but none more priceless, 
more precious, or More glorious than the love, the sympathy, 
the prayers of womankind. All honor to her who gave us our 
being. All honor to her who gave us our inspiration and our 
aspirations, our civilization, and our Christianity, and while we 
vie one with the other in singing her praise and doing her honor, 
let us net forget to do her justice as well. 

In justice to them, and for the sake of the patriot yet unborn 
who wil! read the pages we are now writing into our Nation’s 
history, let us make their remaining days happy and one of joy 
and contentment. 

The echeing cannon from a hundred bloody fields acclaim 
the worth of him who manned their works. The reverberating 
notes of the bugle that called him to charge for his altars and 
his heme stir our souls to do him tardy justice. 

In the name of a free and enlightened people, in the name of 
a Union in which there is no North and no South, no East and 





is 


no West, but one country and ore flag, a Union of sovereign 
States indissoluble now and forever, I hope and pray for the 
passage of legislation that will do justice to the soldiers and 
their widows. 

We should do our duty to our country, to ourselves, and to 
the man who gave his all that we of a succeeding generation 
Inay enjoy the blessings of a free country with brotherly love 
substituted for party rancor and sectional hatred, a eountry of 
peaceful homes, happy families, golden opportunities, with God 
and the Old Flag over all. 


Tender Care of the Living is Better than Monuments to the 
Dead. 


SPEECH 


HON. OTTO G. FOELKER, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In THE Hovse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 

Mr. FOELKER said: 
Mr. Speaker: This bill 


is not only a just measure but a 
timely one. A few years more and thousands upon thousands 
of the brave men who gave the flower of their young man- 
heed’s strength that our country might live as a country will 
pass away to their last resting place and be far beyond our 
power to help er succor. As we watch, each of us in our own 
community, the fast thinning ranks of the boys in blue as they 
parade before us on Decoration Days, there is not a single 
year in which we do not miss many familiar faces. And of 
those who are left, how plainly can we see that each one is 
nearing the last march. The same feet that trod so gallantly the 
hard and bitter marches of sixty-one grow feebler and slower 
with each sueceeding year. The eyes that once were lit with 
the fire of battle are growing dim; the pulses that once beat in 
patriotie rhythm to the “ Battle Cry of Freedom” now course 
faintly in fast aging veins; each year there are less to tell the 
inspiring stories of camp and field; to teach a younger genera- 
tion anew the lessons of patriotism they learned on battlefield 
and bivouac, and I therefore repeat, Mr. Speaker, that this bill 
is not only just but exceedingly timely if we wish to save from 
an old age of poverty and neglect the last shattered remnants 
of the mighty army that responded so nobly to the trumpet call 
of duty. 

Our President has expressed in a few simple words a view of 
our duty in this matter in his recent message when he said: 

The uniform policy of the Government in the matter of granting 
pensions to those gallant and devoted men who fought to save the life 
of the Nation in the perilous days of the great Civil War has always 
been of the most liberal character. Those men are now rapidly passing 
away. The best obtainable statistics show that they are dying at the 
rate of something over 3,000 a month, and, im view of their advancing 
years, this rate must inevitably, in proportion, increase To the man 
who risked everything on the field of battle to save the Nation in th 
hour of direst need we owe a debt which has not been and should not 
be computed in a begrudging or parsimonious spirit. * * * Che 
true spirit of the pension laws is to be found in the noble sentiments 


expressed by Mr. Lincoln in his last inaugural address, wherein, in 
speaking of the Nation’s duty to its soldiers when the struggle should 
be over, he said we should “‘ care for him who shall have borne the 


battle, and for his widow and orphans.” 

The amount of money that it will be necessary to appropriate 
to carry out the provisions of this bill has been computed at 
about $45,000,000 annually, but it should not be forgotten that 
this amount will diminish very rapidly, for practically all of 
the men who will benefit by this act are near or over the old 
Biblical mark of old age, “ three score and ten,’ and most of 


them are near that period when though they live “ yet is it a 


burden and a trouble,” and when, as the President says, * it 
is computed that over 3,000 a month are dyin it is not diffi 


cult to figure out that with each succeeding year 
deaths will increase and the appropriation will 
be subject to a continual shrinkage. 

But from the monetary aspects of the bill there is a consid- 
eration that many economists forget and that is the fact that we 
must always depend in the future as we have done in the past 
almost entirely upon a volunteer army to fight our battles, and 


the ratio of 
of nece ssity 


when men leave their shop, desk, plow, or any other avoca- 
tion in which they are making their living and building their 


future, sacrificing in many cases opportunities never to be 
gained, leaving homes just started and giving the best years of 
their manhood to the country’s service, it is not one whit more 


re- 
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than they are entitled to by every consideration of right and 
justice that their country should come to their aid and succor 
when age and feebleness have overtaken them. We do not 
have and probably never will have a big standing Army to eat 
the substance of the land with enormous military budgets, but 
we have had, now have, and may God grant we always will 
have an entire citizenship ready to fight the battles of this 
country at the call of duty, and the honorable treatment of 
volunteer veterans now will always be a high incentive in the 
coming years for all of our children and children’s children to 
be ready and willing to sacrifice money, opportunity, business, 
and all that men strive for in the calm confidence that the 
United States, at least, has proven the old adage a false one 
that says “ Republics are ungrateful.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am no believer in extravagant appropriations. 
I believe that the Government should be carried on as eco- 
nomically as possible and that the expenditure of public moneys 
should always be carefully scrutinized; but I feel, and feel very 
deeply, that any necessary economy should take other forms 
than paring down the pensions of old veterans. The one objec- 
tion that I have to this bill is that it does not give at least 
$1 a day to every old soldier and an increase to the widows 
from $12 to $16 per month. 

We must build public buildings; we must carry on great pub- 
lic works, it is true; but we have decades upon decades to do 
it in, and we have only a few years left to pay the debt we owe 
to the old veterans. I can not help thinking of one of my con 
stituents, an old and feeble man, for whom I had introduced a 
special bill and who died the day the President signed it. 
Nevermore can he feel the gratitude of his country, and I know 
that many of the Members have had the same experience. Each 
one that leaves us before we have had a chance to make the 
last few years of his life sunny with the consciousness that his 
noble work is appreciated represents an opportunity gone for- 
ever. 

We appropriate thousands of dollars every year to build 
monuments to the great men who have gone before us. Marble 
dome, granite pillar, bronze statue, magnificent in artistic taste, 
replete with all that human ingenuity can give of beauty, costly 
and representing the generous outlay of money, time, and talent, 
all of these arise each year in every corner of this land: but I 
say with the deepest conviction that it is a far nobler use for 
money to give aid and comfort to the living; it is better and a 
sounder way to honor heroism and patriotism to succor and 
cherish them while they are alive than to memorialize them 
when they have gone. Tender care of the living is far better 
than monuments to the dead. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 
OF 


J. MITCHELL, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


JOIN 


OF 


HON. 


In roe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers and oflicers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 

Mr. MITCHELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: I welcome this the first opportunity which I 
have had during a short membership in this great body to pre- 
sent some views with reference to the consideration of the pen- 
sion bill now pending before this House, I would be reluctant 
at this early stage of my membership here to participate in 
the debate did I not feel that the nature of the legislation 
asked for is most worthy, and the sentiment of my district 
and the great Commonwealth which I in part represent here 
is overwhelmingly in favor of this beneficent, meritorious, and 
needful measure. Neither do I feel deterred from taking such 
a course by the fact that eminent Members of this body are 
arrayed in opposition to the legislation. An experience of some 
years in another legislative body and an examination of the 
course pursued by some of the members of that body convinces 
me that frequently, I may say almost invariably, those 
who protest and vote against legislation for the relief of the 
old soldier proclaim in the same breath their admiration, their 
love, and devotion te him and his achievements. They tell 


about what a grateful country has done for him, and point out 
the benefits that he is now receiving under its salutary laws, 
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but that this specific measure for his present and future relief is 
going too far and should not be enacted into law. I have 
stated that I have found it to be true that these same gentle- 
men, when past legislation was pending, now the law of the 
land, that upon such occasions they also cried out with equal 
vociferousness and vigor against that legislation; in fact, they 
have been consistent and persistent opponents of legislation for 
the relief of the old soldiers. 

On the other hand, I have found that those who have always 
favored rational, needful, and beneficial legislation for the 
Union soldier, as age advances upon them and as learning and 
experience enlightens, broadens, and widens their minds, that a 
fuller and a deeper significance is attached to the services ren- 
dered by these brave soldiers now ravaged by disease, decrepit 
and helpless, and in many instances feebly tottering to honored 
graves; and those who have always favored legislation for 
this now fast disappearing army, look back with genuine satis- 
faction upon the action which they took in legislative halls in 
their earlier days, and find an added pleasure and a keener joy 
in working and voting for new and necessary legislation. 

What are the provisions, the purport, and the benefits of this 
bill now before this body? 

It aims to give, in each individual case, a slight increase over 
the pension now being received. It seeks to lighten the burden 
resting upon the shoulders of the old veteran at a time when 
such burden presses heavily down upon him. It will grant to 
all persons who served 90 days or over in the Civil War, or 60 
days or over in the Mexican War, now at the age of 62 years, 
a monthly pension of $15, an increase of $3 per month over that 
allowed by the act of 1907; it will grant to those 65 years of 
age, $20 per month, establishing a new rate; to those 70 years 
of age, $25 per month, an increase of $10 a month; and to those 
75 years of age, $36 a month, an increase of $16 per month, 
These, in brief, are the beneficent provisions of this bill. 

Any Member of this body, who daily has submitted to him 
case after case, from the veterans of the Civil War, urging the 
enactment of special pension bills, granting necessary and need- 
ful increases, and I am reliably informed that a flood of such 
requests are constantly pouring in upon the Members of this 
body and hundreds of measures of this character are being 
passed, has not far to look for substantial grounds for the in- 
sistent need and urgent necessity of this legislation. 

It will be a boon and a blessing to thousands in this great 
land; it will envelope the declining days of the veteran soldiers 
with happiness; it will bring comfort and relief to those whom 
the people of the Nation have enshrined in their hearts; it 
will show the gratitude and the greatness of this country; it 
will be an incentive and inspiration to the development of a 
patriotic spirit in the minds of all the people, and it will be a 
tribute to this Congress. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of supporting and voting 
for this bill. 

I come from a State that has delighted to honor and to aid 
her soldiers as they have brought luster and glory to her fair 
fame. I represent a district that has within its confines Con- 
cord and Lexington. The same pride of country and of State 
to-day pulsates in the veins of the Massachusetts citizens that 
animated the minds and the hearts of the citizens in those 
early days. The same continuity of patriotism, of loyalty, and 
of devotion which has maintained from the beginning, through 
all the crises of the country, was exemplified and exhibited again 
in the days of the Civil War in a degree that no State can sur- 
pass and that few can equal, and again in 1898, and I am sure 
that I am in accord with the sentiments of our citizens when 
I vote for this bill. Far be it from me, in this great law- 
making body of the country to adequately rehearse the part 
that the citizens of the commonwealth of Massachusetts took 
in the Civil War. Fur more eloquent lips than mine have paid 
their tribute in language imperishable, and sentiments time- 
enduring; pages of the Nation’s history are replete with their 
valor, their exploits, and their patriotism; not a hamlet in the 
historic commonwealth but furnished its quota of citizen sol- 
diery from every walk of life in the country’s diversified 
activities, and to-day recounts with worthy pride its contribu- 
tion to the preservation of the Union. Humble, indeed then, 
are these words of mine to add anything to the glory of the 
commonwealth in its citizen soldiery, but I feel as though I 
would have been unfaithful to my trust if I permitted the op- 
portunity to pass by of voicing what I truly believe to be the 
overwhelming sentiment of our citizens, that anything which 
tends to bring comfort and happiness to the homes and the 
hearts of these old soldiers, in now the sunset of their lives, 
is a matter of their deepest concern, and nigh universal ap- 
proval, 
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Pensions. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. JAMES A. HUGHES, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 





Tucsday, January 10, 1911, 

On the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia said: 

Mr. Speaker: This bill is broad, humane, just, patriotic. It 
is not sectional, not political. It was conceived in righteous- 
ness and born in honer, It is a credit to the Nation. just as it 
is an act of justice to the Nation's defenders. It reflects honor 
and credit upon the gentlemen composing the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions—Republicans and Democrats alike—who have 
labored and unanimeusly brought it here for action. It will 
carry joys and comforts to homes in every section of our com- 
mon country. It is another token of a great Nation's gratitude. 
It serves notice on the present generation of young men and on 
generations yet to come that they who fight their country’s bat- 
thes need not fear for the future in their old age; that the 
Nation is not forgetful of their deeds. The beneficiaries of this 
bill enlisted at the call of duty with no thought of emoluments, 
pay, or pension. They were patriots then; they are patriots 
now. They come not here as mendicants or paupers. Congress 
in this bill goes to them and says: “ You stood by the Nation 
when it needed you, and now the Nation stands by you. You 
are old and infirm; some blind, some crippled, some bedridden ; 
most of you are poor, many destitute. The Nation's honor is 
at stake. You must not suffer for the bare necessities of life; 
your last days must be made comfortable. Here, take this as 
evidence of your country’s love and gratitude, and God bless 
you all and be with you when taps are sounded.” 

Mr. Speaker, this measure marks an important, perhaps the 
most important, point in the history of pension legislation. 
Our pension system is a growth, an evolution. Expenditures 
for pensions prior to the Civil War were so small, compara- 
tively, as to be a negligible quantity. But since that war our 
pension laws have liberally bestowed a grateful Nation's bounty 
upon sokiier, sailor, widow, and minor children, and each sue- 
cessive pension act opened wider the door of the National 
Treasury as time passed, as necessity demanded, and as the 
country became closer and closer reunited. 

Thirty years ago it was predicted by Gen. Garfield that 
the appropriations for pensions would reach the high-water 
mark at $75,000,000 per annum, and much criticism has been 
indulged in by the enemies of the pension system that those 
figures have been for many years exceeded and are now more 
than doubled. But, sir, Gen. Garfield made that statement 
at a time and in an atmosphere and under conditions entirely 
different from the standpoint of to-day. Then the animosities 
of the war still existed, pension legislation was often the sub- 
ject of acrimonious discussion and sectional and party feeling 
ran high. Viewed from those surroundings, Gen. Garfield 
doubtless gave what he thought an accurate estimate. ut 
his prophetic ken could not penetrate far enough into the future 
to see what we behold to-day, namely, the passions of war 
forgotten and obliterated in peaceful and broad fraternity be- 
tween the sections and a general desire to do full justice to 
those who made possible an indissoluble Union. The farther 
away we get from that great struggle the more we all realize 
the Nation’s debt of gratitude. And although annual expendi- 
tures for pensions exceed the fondest dreams of those who 
have felt most liberally minded toward the saviors of the 
Nation or the highest estimate of the critics, so also has the 
Nation not only survived, but it has gone from strength to 
strength, increasing in population and in national wealth 
beyond the expectations of the most optimistic. Relatively, 
therefore, notwithstanding liberalization of our pension laws 
since Gen. Garfield’s day, the cost for pensions—for the infor- 
— of those who count the cost—is no greater than at that 

ime, 

In 1880 the population of the United States was 50,155,783 
and disbursements for pensions $1.14 per capita, while in 
1909, when pension expenditures reached the highest mark in 
our history, $161,973,703.77, the estimated population was 
88,966,054 and pension disbursements $1.82 per capita, an in- 
crease of only 68 cents per capita. This increase in 30 years 
is nore apparent than real when we consider that in 1880 the 
wealth of the United States per capita was only $850.20, as 
compared to $1,810.11 in 1904—the latest figures—or about 





double or over, as estimated for 1910. The public debt has 
decreased from $38.27 per capita in 1880 to $11.56 in 1909 and 
the interest thereon from $1.59 in 1880 to 24 cents per capita, 
| The number of pensioners in 1880 was 250,802 and in 1909, 
946,194. 

| We may say with greater degree of certainty that the high 
water mark has indeed been reached when this bill shall have 
become a law, as I believe and hope it will. According to the 
last report of the Commissioner of Pensions, there was a net 
reduction of 25,111 pensioners at the close of the fiscal year 
1910, notwithstanding there were added to the rolls 29.219, and 
a decrease in expenditures as compared with the previous year 
of $1,999,647.69. From these figures it can be readily seen 
that both the number of pensioners and the amount of expendi- 
tures are rapidly decreasing. By some it is estimated that the 
old soldiers are passing away at the rate of 3,000 a month. 
The estimate of $45,000,000 for the first year of the pending 
bill is therefore probably too high, and I doubt not it will be 
found that in a very few years the present figures will not be 
exceeded. 

Mr. Speaker, I said that this bill is nonpolitical and non- 
sectional. It is advocated here by men from all sections and 
in both parties. Whatever of opposition exists thereto comes 
equally from both sides, North and South. I felicitate the 
country upon these facts. A quarter of a century has wrought 
a great change of sentiment on this subject. Twenty-five years 
ago a pension bill was the signal in this House for display of 
political feeling between men of the North on both sides of 
this Chamber and men of the South on the Democratic side, 
and many and long were rancorous debates, participated in 
by men who but a short time before had faced each other on the 
field of battle. The walls of this historic Chamber have rung 
with cheers for the Union and with the famous “ rebel yell,” so 
called. tut happily that is all past. The animosities of that 
time are dead, never again to be revived. And in the spirit of 
brotherhood this bill is brought here for our action. I say 
it is a memorial to a dead political past. 

Both of the great political parties are now pledged to main- 
tain the Nation’s honor in the payment of liberal pensions. 

The Republican national platform of 1908 said: 

Another Republican policy which must be ever maintained is that of 
generous provision for those who have fought the country’s battles and 
for the widows and orphans of those who have fallen. We declare 
for a liberal administration of all pension laws, to the end that the 
people’s gratitude may grow deeper as the memories of heroic sacrifice 
grow more sacred with the passing years. 

The Democratic national platform of 1908 declared: 

We favor a generous pension policy, both as a matter of justice to 
the surviving veterans and their dependents, and because it tends to 
relieve the country of the necessity of maintaining a large standing 
Army. 

These party pledges have their partial fulfillment in the bill 
under consideration, a bill which is the freewill offering of a 
large majority of gentlemen on both sides of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the lamented and beloved McKinley, himself a 
soldier, patriot, and martyr, echoed the sentiments of millions 
of his countrymen when, addressing the Georgia Legislature, at 
Atlanta, he gave utterance to words that laid a firm foundation 
upon which to erect a reunited country. With a heart beating 
in unison with his southern brethren he declared that 


The time has now come in the evolution of sentiment and feeling 
under the previdence of God, when in the spirit of fraternity we should 
share with you in the care of the graves of the Confederate soldiers. 


Responding to that sentiment this great, reunited Govern- 
ment has since previded for the care of the graves of Union and 
Confederate soldiers alike wherever the jurisdiction of the 
United States extends. 

Other and strong evidences of sectional reunion are to be 
found in the return of captured battle flags, in the loan of tents 
to the boys who wore the gray for use in connection with their 
reunions, in the fraternizing of Union and Confederate soidiers 
whenever and wherever they meet, in the service of Confederate 
soldiers and sons of Confederate soldiers, shoulder to shoulder 
in the Spanish-American War with the men and the descendants 
of men who fought for the preservation of the Union, and last, 
but by no means least, the appointment of young men of the 
South—in some instances grandsons of Confederate generals 
to our military institutions at Annapolis and West Point, and 
by the appointment of ex-Confederates to high offices, notably 
the elevation of Justice White to be Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. 

In the words of President McKinley: 

The North and the South no longer divide on the old lines, but upon 
principles and policies; and in this fact surely every lover of the 
country can find cause for true felicitation 

And again: 

We are a reunited people—united in interest, sentiment, purpose, and 
love of country as we have never been before. Sectionalism has dis- 
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appeared. Old prejudices are but a faded memory. The orator of hate, 
like the orator of despair, has no hearing in any section of our 
country. 

Again I say this bill is neither political nor sectional. 

Sir, the questions may be asked and are asked, Where the 
necessity for this legislation? Why not wait for some more 
couvenient day when the Treasury can better meet the ex- 
penditure? 

The answers are: We have waited long enough, perhaps too 


dier is being deprived of creature comforts and necessities in 
his dying and impoverished condition. We can not longer be 
blind to these conditions, We are convinced that they exist. 
The Treasury can stand it. It is money well spent. Like bread 
upon the waters, it returns after many days. The Nation has 
never lost by being just to soldiers and their dependents, and 
will not suffer now. Practice economy if you will, but in other 
directions. We can not afford to economize in this matter; 
money can not pay the debt. 

This measure largely results from the knowledge that Con- 
gress has of the physical and financial condition of soldiers 
whose ages range between 62 and 75 years and over. It was 
thought that the so-called McCumber Act of February 6, 1907, 
was liberal enough to reach a large class of soldiers who by 
reason of infirmities due to age were totally incapacitated. 
But thousands upon thousands of individual cases brought here 


| 


married subsequent thereto, with the proviso prescribing the 
time that the marital relations shall have existed. This in- 
justice to a large class of deserving widows has been perpe- 
trated too long already, and I trust that this Congress will 
not adjourn without correcting it. 

I was glad to support the act of April 19, 1908, which in- 


| creased the pension of dependent widows from $8 to $12 
'a month. And now we find a number of that class of widows, 


“ cs ; ‘like many soldiers taken care of in the pending bill, old, 
long. Every additional day’s delay means that some old sol- | 


infirm, bedridden, destitute. Such should be granted an in- 
crease to $20 a month, They, too, are dying off fast. Spe- 


| cial acts are providing for some, but the same difficulty 


for special relief have convinced the Committees on Pensions | 
I 


that Congress ought to go further and provide higher and addi- 
tional ratings based on age and service; hence this bill. Mani- 
festly it is impossible to reach every deserving case by special 
act, diligently as the Committees on Pensions of the Senate and 
House strive so to do. 

To illustrate: Each and every Member of Congress presents 
many special pension bills—I have presented hundreds of 
them—the committees become congested, and often it is a race 
between life and death to obtain the needed relief, and death 
often claims a soldier before the coveted goal is reached. The 
Committee on Invalid Pensions have been generous in their 
treatment of my bills, and I take this opportunity publicly to 
thank them. 

The number of private pension bills passed for soldiers in 
my district is about 100 for my entire service of 10 years—more 
than the average, I dare say, for one Member. Yet, compared 
with the total number of bills I have introduced and the dis- 
tressing cases of want and destitution and physical helplessness 
that have come under my observation in a district in which 
are thousands of old soldiers, the net result of 10 years’ labor 
appears insignificant. Every Member no doubt can testify to 
the same facts as regards his district. 

The subject of private pension legislation by Congress has 
been severely criticized, though not generally. That it has 
been magnified and is unjust alike to Congress and the bene- 
ficiaries is shown by the actual figures. 

The Commissioner of Pensions, in his last annual report, 
states: 

There have been granted since 1861 by special acts 32,401 pensions, 
of which number 19,422 were on the roll at the close of the year, with 
an annual face value of $5,725,246. Only a little more than one-half 


is properly chargeable to special acts, as most of the beneficiaries had 
been previously pensioned under general laws at lower rates. 


In the Sixtieth Congress there were presented 15,853 private 
pension bills, of which 6,590, less than one-half, were passed. 
In the present Congress—two sessions—14,647 bills were pre- 
sented and 6,036 passed. This is a splendid showing as re- 
gards the work of the Pensions Committees, but compared with 
the total expenditures for pensions is but a drop in the bucket, 
and is a slow, laborious, and incomplete method of doing jus- 
tice, a method which the pending bill seeks to displace, not 
only relieving Congress to a great extent, but furnishing the 
opportunity to every soldier of the required age and service to 
obtain prompt relief at the Pension Bureau. 

Mr. Speaker, while on this subject I should like to say that 
not only am I heartily in favor of the pending bill, but I 
should like also to see passed at this session the bill I have 


is presented in their cases as in those of old soldiers—they 
can not be taken care of as speedily as the necessities require; 
and it is only a question of a short time, I hope, when a gen- 
eral law, with proper restrictions and limitations, will provide 
for them at $20 per month. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not unmindful also that there are a large 
number of men living in the berder States who went to the 
defense of the Union in the great struggle—many of them in 
West Virginia and in my district—justice to whom has been long 
delayed—men who actually served their country under regular 
soldiers, but who were never technically mustered into the 
service of the United States. These men should, in justice and 
henor, be granted military status and the accruing benefits. 

When I first came to Congress I introduced a bill extending 
the benefits of the general pension laws and the act of June 27, 
1890, to troops acting under orders of the governor of West 


| Virginia during the Civil War and to their widows, minor chil- 


dren, and dependent relatives. 

I have persistently advocated its passage in each Congress of 
my service here, and I am to-day as insistent as ever for its 
consideration. The bill now pending is H. R. 2493, entitled 
“ For the relief of West Virginia State troops,” a copy of which 
I will add to my remarks. We urge with good reason the 
passage of liberal pension laws, partly as an indication to the 
youths of the country who become soldiers that they will be 
cared for in old age, and to avoid the necessity of maintaining 
a standing army, and it seems to me that we should for the 
same good reasons recognize the services of our State troops, 
home guards, and militia—regularly organized—who are shown 
to have rendered valiant service to the Nation in time of war; 
who, through no neglect on their part, were not formally mus- 
tered into the United States Volunteer Army. 

So long as I shall remain here I shall continue, along with 
my colleagues of West Virginia and in other border States, to 
urge Congress to do tardy justice to this class of our citizen 
soldiery, who endured all the risks and hardships and suffer- 
ings of war that were endured by their companions in arms 
who were more fortunate in obtaining official recognition of their 
services, 

Mr. Speaker, a word in conclusion. That the pending pen- 
sion bill will pass this House by an overwhelming majority I 
have no doubt. That it will pass the Senate speedily is my 
earnest hope. If any doubt exists as to Executive approval, 
let it be dispelled by the words of President Taft in his annual 
message to Congress: 

The uniform policy of the Government in the matter of granting pen- 


| sions to those gallant and devoted men who fought to save the life of 


the Nation in the perilous days of the great Civil War has always been 
of the most liberal character. Those men are now rapidly passing away. 
The best obtainable official statistics show that they are dying at the 
rate of something over 3,000 a month, and, in view of their advancing 
years, this rate must inevitably, in proportion, rapidly increase. To the 
man who risked everything on the field of battle to save the Nation in 
the hour of its direst need we owe a debt which has not been and 
should not be computed in a begrudging or parsimonious spirit. * * * 
The true spirit of the pension laws is to be found in the noble senti- 
ments expressed by Mr. Lincoln in his last inaugural address, wherein, 


| in ope ng of the Nation’s duty to its soldiers when the struggle 


introduced (H. R. 29852) amending the act of April 19, 1908, | 
relating to widows’ pensions, so as to remove the discrimination | 


between a widow who married a soldier or sailor prior to 


June 27, 1890, and one who married subsequent to that date and | 


at least three years prior to the soldier’s death and who con- ; 
tinuously lived with the soldier from the date of their marriage. | {From speech of the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
A like bill has been favorably reported in the Senate, and I| 


will incorporate the report in my remarks. 

This bill ought to pass. In my judgment there is neither 
sense nor justice in extending the benefits of the dependent pen- 
sion act to a widow who happened to marry prior to the date 
of the original act—June 27, 1890—and deny them to a widow 


should be over, he said we should “ care for him who shall have borne 
the battle and for his widow and orphans.” 

Some there be—politicians, not patriots—who would defer 
action until the next Congress that credit or discredit for the 
success or failure of this measure be charged to our Democratic 
friends who will then control this House. But for one, I say 
now is the accepted time. Make no delay. He who gives 
quickly gives twice. 


APPENDIX. 
PRIVATE PENSION LEGISLATION. 


lon. C. A. SULLOWAY (61st Cong., 2d sess.).] 


Occasionally there is some criticism of the action of Congress in 
passing so many special-act pension cases, but I am glad to state 
that as time goes on this criticism grows less frequent as the public 
really understands the subject better. As a matter of fact, it is the 
most equitable way to consider pension cases, as under this system 
each case stands on its own merits. The great difficulty in writing 
general pension legislation that is just and equitable comes from the 
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ectisteseneseanititiseniiittecannniiiasininniialilgpannsitan 
fact that no two cases are alike. No two men are suffering from the 
same disabilities in the same degree. Cases that are considered by the 
committee are those of a pitiable character. In a majority o the 
gases the beneficiary » bedridden or so disabled as to need the aid 
nee of another person. 

ae ey the beneficiary is unable to perform manual labor and 
is without property and in financial want. One pension day we passed 
orivate acts for 65 totally blind soldiers. As the years go by the num- 
Ge of applicants for special-act cases increases because of increasing 
disability owing to the old age of the soldier or his widow. Che death 
rate is enormous, so great, in fact, that I am informed that the deaths 
among the special-act pensioners is so large that it really takes care of 
the additions we make to the rolls, without any additional appropria- 
tion being necessary. I regard the eon pension cases as being 
one of the most meritorious works done by Congress, and I know it 
brings more comfort and cheer than any legislation enacted. _ There 
is no favoritism in the passage of private pension bills, and in 15 years 
I have never known the question of politics raised in the committee. 

I herewith append a list of the private pension bills passed by Con- 
gress since the Fiftieth Congress. The Fifty-second and Fifty-third 
Congresses were Democratic, the rest being Republican. A perusal of 
the work of the Committees on Pensions of the House and Senate will 
be interesting: 


Statement of work of the House Committce on Invalid Pensions for the 
second session Siaty-first Congress. 

Private bills introduced and referred to that committee by the 

I iit ince natnneneicannt nem inane Na niacin en ciate ene esemennnin 

Senate bills referred to that committee 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| extreme 


; connection with extreme disability and destitution Ifa 





no effort has been made through the regular channels for a period of 
trom 5 to 10 years and more. The committee will give no considera- 
tion to such cases, but will require applicants to make claim for increase 
at the bureau and have their rights adjudicated there. 

Rule 5. Bills for increasing pensions to officers or enlisted men will 
not be given consideration unless total incapacity for the performance 
of manual labor is established by.the evidence on file in the Pension 
Bureau or filed with the bill. The must establish his title to 
and be granted the highest rate of pension under the law applicable 
to his case before applying to Congress. If it be shown that a soldier 
who is in receipt of not less than $12 per month is in absolutely desti- 
tute circumstances and is suffering from a permanent disability of an 
naturé, rendering him wholly or partly helpless, a bill pro- 
posing to grant additional pension may be favorably considered rhe 
amount of pension allowed will be governed by conditions of service, in 
rejected claim 
under other laws exists, the equities in such claim will receive consid- 
eration in connection with the bill. 

Rule 7. In cases of widows who seek pension or increase of pension 
the following practice will be observed : 

A bill in behalf of a widow whose income will prevent her securing 


soldier 


| pension under the act of June 27, 1890, as amended by the act of May 


I wisi ticcntaenten saint aaa ainda tieancetemecenetin acnaten titiniea iranian msn tation 16, 146 
There were poperted by this committee: 
ID \, Bsc ininsipicl nitieinnnnin eatin naantnaninnianmnteeneeneets 4, 236 
ON irc initia nccasnetiqemuamneman 1, 499 
I i cedneesicetteclgedls ahcideiaselbiaeapiing iia aia ntnvnee senile iteeaae Tae 
Bills reported, other than the Civil War, by House Committee 
OO PR icitcdatcinnntcdigts ch einnecntinte tte anocne 301 
Number of private acts approved by the President__......___ 6, 036 
Number of House bills referred to this committee: 
NE: Ciara ctr mina acncconnce 2,101 
EE CD Citrate tidivniniinnne meinen nersnemie », 690 
eR: i iaerttrtnei nee encteiccte ti eieeetacincatiaheienererenanenes 3, 883 
ae I iaiaslaiccinnimensaseieeeninsciicsnicenineens enibanennemase ene 5, 817 | 
PE SG cette inncnandnecewnne 7. 708 
ee ee 9, 042 
ee ee 13, 794 
Sixtieth Congress 5, 853 
Sixty-first Congress, first and second sessions__......_-_._~ 14, 647 
Special acts passed in— 
cient Ninian eninres i cinditeaiine ence ene: nite eiianiienininaniinmommapabeinat 1,015 
a scat asinine tiie eancnbeine tata 1,388 
I htc cin encentisce ahtetpinibe ah cin siti 217 
os aenseedilginaninepamedeinns - 119 
I i ccaeiepencnnrninceieinpaniiabedetmescnisenasti 378 
I 7 a ies tatiana diubinennesenaianite 694 
I a  ensn nee cseehaleaaesnenemioennien 1, 391 
en a lin enatienbanlcbiplinraiicabasdmnbendeesaian 2, 171 
NE Re ee 3, 357 
SI a cette licenses itll scien aiinsbaientininantoes 6, 028 
a hss eectniegbeilapetiaicitan enamine 6, 590 
Sixty-first Congress, second session__............__--_-_ 6, 036 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RULES OF THE COMMITTEES ON PENSIONS. 


Note.—The Pension Committees of the two Houses of Congress were 
created to consider a very few claims in which, from their peculiar 
circumstances of extreme disability and destitution, adequate relief 
could not be obtained from the bureau, and also to consider a limited 
number of claims, some of which were necessarily rejected by the 
bureau for the reason that they were not covered by any existing law, 
while others were rejected upon legal or medical technicalities which 
Congress could properly set aside as a matter of equity and justice. It 
was not the intention to have Congress flooded with pension bills, as of 
late years has been the case, but simply to afford a means of relief to 


the very needy and deserving who, by reason of military services 
rendered and hardships and sacrifices endured in the time of the 
country’s need, have merited a full share of gratitude. Nor is it the 


policy of the Government to provide full support for soldiers or their 
widows, but solely to prevent absolute want, and it is believed, therefore, 
that private pension legislation should be restricted to cases of such 
extreme destitution as renders assistance imperative and to cases of 
exigency or exceptional character which differentiates them from the 
bulk of cases in which relief is provided by the existing general laws. 

Unfortunately the primary and essential purpose of the Pension Com 
mittees of Congress has been lost sight of, and there seems to be a 
prevalent opinion that it is proper to bring every sort of claim, either 
for origina! pension or increase of pension, to the attention of Conzress, 
and in many instances the Bureau of Pensions and the existing general 
laws are wholly ignored. In recent years this practice has grown to 
such an extent that the Pension Committees of both Houses are bur 
dened with an increasing flood of bills, many of which, on account of 
their great volume, no consideration whatever can be given for the 
want of time and opportunity. For the purpose of endeavoring to 
prevent the numerous introduction of bills which can not receive favor 
able action and to largely decrease the number of bills presented to 
them for consideration, thus enabling them to give their sole attention 
to cases of exceptional merit and need, the committee have adopted 
the following code of rules, and it is urgent that a preliminary investi- 
gation be made of the claims at the bureau and due regard be had for 
these rules in the introduction of bills to the end that the labors of the 
members of the committee be lightened and the drudgery of necessary 
routine work considerably lessened. 

Rule 1. No bill will be considered by this committee unless applica- 
tion for ~——- or increase of pension has first been made to the 
Bureau of Pensions, nor while the claim is pending in the bureau, ex 
cept in cases where conclusive proof is presented that the claimant 
has no pensionable status under existing laws. With reference to in- 
crease cases it will be required that the applicant shall have had his 
claim adjudicated at the bureau within a reasonable period of time 
= to the presentation of the bill. It has been frequently noted 

at applicants ignore the bureau and apply direct to Congress where 


XLVI—2 


' continue to be 


9, 1900, will not be considered; if by reason of her property or other 


resources she can not obtain pension under the laws mentioned, she 
will be held as not in destitute circumstances. 

Rule 12. No bill will be taken up for consideration under any cir- 
cumstances unless all the evidence in support of the same is filed in 


advance with the committee. Applicants will be required, in the first 

instance, to show by competent testimony the grounds upon which they 

seek to obtain relief from Congress. Much valuable time is lost if 

testimony is not on file with the bill when consideration of the 

is requested, and in default of such testimony the bill will be laid aside 

without notice. The testimony usually required is a statement of the 

applicant embodying a full description of his physical and financial 

condition, and the affidavits of witnesses also describing comprehen- 

sively the applicant's physical and financal condition, property, income, 

and other resources apart from his pension. As to his physical condi- 

tion the affidavit of a physician is desirable. An authorized statement 

by a member of the committee or by the Member introducing the bill 

as to the physical and financial condition of the applicant may be 

accepted when satisfactory evidence does not appear among the papers 
accompanying the bill. 

HISTORY OF AGE-SERVICE 

{Order No. 78.] 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 

March 15, 190}. 

provides t 


the 


same 


PENSIONS, 


Whereas the act of June 27, 1890, as 
claimant shall “be entitled to receive a pension not exceeding $12 
month and not less than $6 per month proportioned to the degree of 
inability to earn a support, and in determining such inability each and 
every infirmity shall be duly considered, and the aggregate of the dis- 
abilities shown to be rated”; and 

Whereas old age is an infirmity the average nature and extent of 
which the experience of the Pension Bureau has established with rea- 
sonable certainty; and 

Whereas by act of Congress in 1887, when 39 years had elapsed 
after the Mexican War, all soldiers of said war who were over 62 years 
of age were _— on the pension roll; and 

Whereas 39 years will have elapsed on April 13, 1904, since the 
Civil War, and there are many survivors over 62 years of age: Now 
therefore, 

Ordered, (1) In the adjudication of pension claims under said act 
of June 27, 1890, as amended, it shall be taken and considered as an 
evidential fact, if the contrary does not appear, and if all other legal 
requirements are properly met, that when a claimant has passed thie 
age of 62 years he is disabled one-half in ability to perform manual 
labor and is entitled to be rated at $6 per month: after 65 year t 
$S per month; after 68 years, at $10 per month; and after T0 yea 
at $12 per month. 

(2) Allowances 


amended, 


at higher rate, not exceeding $12 
made as heretofore where disabilities 
show a condition of inability to perform manual labor. 

(3) This order shall take effect April 13, 1904, and shall not be 
deemed retroactive. The former rules of the office fixing the mini: 
and maximum at 65 and 75 years, respectively, are hereby modified as 
above. 


month, will 
than age 


per 
other 


EF 


Commissioner of 


WARRF, 
Pensions. 
Approved. 


kc. A. Hrrencock, Secretary. 
GEN. SICKLES ON THE OLD-AGE PENSION ORDER 
The following correspondence between Gen. 0. O. Howard and Gen. 


Daniel E. Sickles is self-explanatory : 


tOSTON, MASS., June 5, 1905 
Dean GEN. StcKLes: When you and I were on railroad coach the 
other day, in answer to some statements of the Commissioner of IP 
sions, you said in substance that his recent pension order w a xzood 
one for all concerned, aud you made a very clear and concise d 


stration that this said order was thoroughly legal, a proper interpreta- 
tion and application of existing statute laws. 


VYould you be willing to put in writing tor my use and Information 
substantially what you said? 
Ever, very truly, yours, Oo. O. HOWARD 


Maj. Gen. O. O. Howanrp, 
United States Army. 


DEAR GENERAL: Complying with your request, I have much pleasure 
in recapitulating the views expressed by me the other day about the 
recent pension order of DPresident Roosevelt ’ 

The Constitution commands the President to “take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed.” Congress, in the organization of the Pen- 


sion Office, imposed upon the President the duty of supervising the exe 
cution of the pension laws. It is the only bureau in the Government 
placed under the immediate direction of the President by an act of 
Congress. 

Order No. 78, dated March 15, 1904, which recognizes olu age as a 
disability incapacitating a soldier or sailor to earn a living by manual 
labor, and therefore entitling him to a graduated pension under the act 
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of June 27, 1890, is sustained by precedent and law and is one of the 
wisest acts of President Roosevelt's administration. 

You and I have heard this order denounced as a usurpation of legis 
lative authority by the Executive. These critics forget that Judge | 
Lochran, President Cleveland’s Commissioner of Pensions, by his order 
of September 2, 1893, gave the same effect to the act of 1890, fixing, 
however, the age of 75 «as the period of disability. The legality of 


Judge Lochran’s order was not questioned. 

President McKinley’s Secretary of the Interior, in July, 1897, estab 
lished the rule that “a claimant for 
i890, who has attained the age of 65 years shall be entitled to at 
least the minimum rate of pension ($6 a month) provided by that act.” 
This order of President MeKinley was not disputed. 

Cof, Ware, in his 


ai, 


President Roosevelt's Commissioner of Pensions, 
now famous Order No. 78, approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Ilitechcock, directs that “ when a claimant under the act of 


27, 1890, has passed the age of 62 years he is disabled one-half in 
ability to perform manual labor and is entitled to be rated at $6 
per month,” the minimum pension; “after 65 years at $8 per month; 


after 68 years at $10 per month, and after 70 years at $12 per month,” 
the maximum. 

Each of these orders is based upon the same interpretation of the 
act of June 27, 1890. If Cleveland and McKinley were right, Roose- 
velt is right. 

It is the common experience of mankind that old age unfits one to 
earn a living by manual labor. Who will give a job of hard work to a 
man over 607 We have seen that our Pension Office has for many 
years recognized old age as a legal “ disability,’ affecting the fitness 
of a veteran soldier or sailor to earn a support. President Roosevelt 


declares this inability begins at the age of 62. That is true, and 
Roosevelt has the same authority to fix the pensionable period as 


Cleveland and McKinley had when they were in power. Officers of 
the Navy are retired from service at that age; Army officers are retired 
at 64. Congress determines these periods. In 1887 Congress directed 
that all of our soldiers who served in the Mexican War who were over 
62 years of age should be placed on the pension roll, giving them $8 
a month—$2 more per month than is allowed by Order No. 78 to the 
Civil War soldiers of the same age. The President followed these 
analogous cases. 

The Almighty Ruler has enacted that the great mass of mankind 
are seriously disabled from earning a support by manual labor at 62 
years, and President Roosevelt and the Pension Bureau have only 
recognized that law in determining that the pension of a veteran for 
disability, under the act of June 27, 1890, shall begin at that age, at 
the rate of $6 a month and be increased gradu: until, at the age of 
70, $12 a month is allowed. As Senator Spooner well said: ‘“ Serv- 
ice in the Army is a draft upon the future which must be honored in 


' 
lly, 


old age. The average age of the survivors is now between 62 and 
65 years. Many a soldier or sailor in one day of battle does the work 
of years. Veteran soldiers and sailors feel the infirmities of age 


sooner than the average man. 

Is the Roosevelt order censurable because it says that the disabilities 
of old age begin at 62 and culminate at 70? Why was not Cleveland 
denounced for the Pension Office order of 1893? 

Is it because 75 years was fixed as the pensionable age? Why was 
not McKinley denounced for the Pension Office order of 1897? Is it 
because 65 years was fixed as the pensionable age? If Roosevelt’s 
order is a usurpation of legislative authority, then Cleveland and 
McKinley are “ parses criminis "—equally guilty. But nobody ever 
complained of these acts of Roosevelt's predecessors. It is only our 
strenuous young Hotspur, now President, who is found to be in fault 
in following the footsteps of his predecessors. 

Are these acts of Cleveland, McKinley, and Roosevelt lawful? Yes. 
It is a long-established rule of our courts that in construing a law 
which is to be applied by the executive department of the Govern- 
ment, the courts will sanction and accept the practical operation and 
effect given to the statute by those charged with the duty of putting 
it in force unless such interpretation of the law is repugnant to its 
plain intent and meaning. For 10 years the Government has regarded 
old age as a disability entitling a soldier or sailor of the Civil War 
to a pension under the act of June 27, 1890, which grants pensions to 
those who are unable to support themselves by manual labor. Congress 
has uniformly appropriated the money necessary to pay these old-age 
pensions. These appropriations are all recognitions and approvals of 
the Executive action granting old-age pensions. The courts hold that 
such sanetion by Congress is conclusive on judicial tribunals. 

President Roosevelt's Order No. 78, of March 15, 1904, is therefore 
the law of the land, having the authority of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments of the Government. The propositions of law 
maintained in this letter are supported by familiar cases to be found 
in the reports of the Supreme Court of the United States. (See McKeen 
v. Delany, 5 Cranch, 22; Brown v. United States, 113 U. S., 568; the 
Laura, 114 U. 8., 411; United States v. Graham, 110 U. S8S., 49; United 
States v. Philbrick, 120 U. 8., 52; United States v. Johnston, 124 U. S., 
236.) 

It is said that Order No. 78 costs money. Yes; that is true. Time 
ts responsible for this—not Roosevelt. The veterans are growing old ; 
thousands of them every year pass the old-age period of 62. The War 
of the Rebellion began more than 40 years ago. Most of the men who 
fought for the Union are past threescore years. The critics have the 
consolation of knowing that death will soon terminate the pensions 
granted for old age. 

Both parties, Democratic and Republican, have recognized and 
adopted this humane and reasonable interpretation of the law. The 
courts of the United States will sustain Order No. T8 whenever one of 
the critics of the President will venture to go into court to challenge 
its legality. The arrows of his assailants will fall harmless at his feet. 
The living veterans of the Civil War, their children and kindred, the 
descendants of the million who have died, and all of our people who 
cherish a manly sympathy for the needs of their defenders, now totter- 
ing toward their graves, will bless Roosevelt for his kindly and just 
action. 

Sincerely, yours, 


SECRETARY 


DANIEL E. SIcK Les. 
HITCHCOCK ON PENSION ORDER NO. 78. 
[Order No. 78.] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 28, 1904. 
The PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, United Statca Senate. 


Sir: Replying to Senate resolution No. 151, I have the honor to state 
that an order has recently been issued regulating the administration of 
the act of June 27, 1890. It is not considered, however, that this 
department has the authority to enlarge the provisions of that act or in 
any way to affect its just interpretation or that the order referred to 


pension under the act of June | 


June | 
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does either. A copy of the order is contained in the report of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Pensions, transmitted herewith. 

As some misunderstanding with reference to the interpretation and 
purpose of this order has existed, a brief review of pension legislation 
and the administration thereof in this department is submitted for the 
purpose of showing that the order referred to is clearly within Executive 
authority and in conformity with existing law and the methods which 
have heretofore prevailed in its administration. 

Sefore the act of June 27, 1890, no pensions were granted except 
upon proof that the death or disability for which the pension was 
sought resulted from actual service. This act, however, provided that 
any person who had served 90 days or more and who had been honor- 
ably discharged should receive a pension of not less than six nor more 
than twelve dollars per month, ff proof were furnished that he was 
suffering from a permanent disability not the result of vicious habits, 
which incapacitated him “from the performance of manual labor in 


| such a degree as to render him unable to earn a suppert.” 


Disability, partial or complete, to perform manual labor is the sole 
measure of the right to a pension under this act. The element of 
manual labor is fundamental. If in the adjudication of a pension claim 
it shall be determined that the applicant’s pensionable disabilities ren- 
der him wholly incapacitated for manual labor, his pension rating will 
be accordingly, even though the applicant may be then occupied, with 
distinguished usefulness, in some field of intellectual endeavor. 

It is well understood that there is a natural decay of the physical 
powers, due solely to age, which impairs man’s capacity to “ earn a sup- 
port” by his own manual labor. Not only does the act itself provide 
that ‘‘each and every infirmity shall be duly considered,” but the deci- 
sions under it uniformly recognize the principle that disabilities due to 
senility alone are pensionable. 

By an order (No. 241) issued by the Pension Bureau in September, 
1893, a eopy of which is transmitted herewith, it was determined that 
“in a case in which the pensioner has reached the age of 75 years his 
rate shall not be disturbed if he is receiving the maximum ($12), and 
if he is not a pensioner he shall receive the maximum for senility alone, 
if there are no special disabilities shown.”’ 

In the case of applicant Patrick Carroll the department, in Feb- 
ruary, 1895, deeided that “ old age or senility is a legal disability under 
the act of June 27, 1890, and the surgeons should have given their 
estimate of the amount of disability arising therefrom for the per- 
formance of manual labor and the earning of a support thereby.” In 
July, 1895, in the case of —- Jacob Rinkle, the department 
affirmed the above-named order No. 241. 

Later, in July, 1897, in the case of Francis Frank, it was held by 
the department that “‘a claimant for pension under the act of June 27, 
1890, who has attained the age of 65 years shall be entitled to at least 
the minimum rate of pension provided by that act.” 

—— age, in connection with other disabilities, has always been 
considered in determining pension ratings under the act, there has 
never been any uniform rule for rating the infirmities due to the ele- 
ment of e, with the exception of the two classes named. Such rat- 
ings therefore seem to have been governed by the varying opinions of 
the many who have been occupied with that duty, thereby imparting 
to that feature of pension administration something of uncertainty 
and inequality. 

To this fact, together with the growing importance of age conditions, 
is due in considerable measure the necessity for action on the line of 
this order specifically defining, as far as practicable, ratings from the 
best attainable data for infirmities due to senility. In the administra- 
tion of the pension laws and the consideration of the immense number 
of cases that are pending under every act it is impossible to secure 
uniformity and expedition in decisions without laying down convenient 
rules for the weighing of evidence and prima facie presumption which 
long experience justifies. This has been the uniform course of the 
Pension Bureau since its establishment. 

The order in question merely lays down as a convenient rule of de- 
cision and a rebuttable presumption of fact that one who is otherwise 
entitled and js 62 years of age is partially disabled from earning a 
livelihood by his hands, that one who is 65 is more disabled for manual 
work, that one who is 68 is in a still greater agree incapable of earn- 
ing a support by manual labor, and that one of 70 is completely dis- 
abled in this regard. Certainly such a presumption is justified by 
general experience in actual life. 

When it is understood that in the adjudications under this act age 
has always been considered a factor in connection with other disabili- 
ties, and wicn it is further considered that for more than 10 years 
there has been an established rating (the maximum allowed by law) 
based solely on the age of 75 years, and that for nearly 7 years there 
bas been an established rating (minimum provided by law) sed alone 
on the age of 65 years, it will be apparent how largely problematical 
must be any estimate of increase of expenditures under the order of 
March 15, 1904. 

The Acting Commissioner of Pensions has given attentive considera- 
tion to the second parageaph of the resolution, and by reference to his 
report it will be seen that he estimates that the order of March 15, 
1904, will result In an increased expenditure annually of $5,400,000. 

Attention js particularly invited to this branch of the commissioner's 
report, which, while it shows the processes by which this result is 
reached and that it is the best approximation to accuracy practicable, 
reveals the fact that the calculation is to some extent necessarily 
speculative. 

Respectfully, rE. A. Hrrencock, Secretary. 
THE LOCHREN OLD-AGE PENSION ORDER OF 1893. 
[Order No. 241.] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. C., September 2, 1893. 
The circular of June 12, 1893, in respect to rating cases under the 
act of June 27, 1890, is withdrawn. Hereafter, in fixing rates under 
this act, the medical referee or the medical officer In the board of 
revision shall weigh each disabflity and determine the degree that each 
disability or the combined disabilities disables the clatmant from earn- 
ing a support by manual labor, and a rate corresponding to this degree 
shall be Sawer In cases fn which the —- has reached the age 
of 75 his rate shall not be disturbed if he is receiving the maximum, 
and if he is not a pensioner, he shall receive the maximum for senility 
alone if there are no special pensionable disabilities shown. 
Ww. Locrren, Commissioncr. 
ACTING COMMISSIONER DAVENPORT ON ORDER NO. 78. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, March 21, 190}. 
Str: In compliance with the accompanying resolution of the United 
States Senate. I have the honor to inclose a copy of the order, dated 
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March 15, 1904, which is probably the one referred to by that honor- 
ta octee does not, in the opinion of this bureau, enlarge “ the 
pension act of June 27, 1890, and amendments as to disabilities of 
applicants for pensions,” but simply construes said act in its applica- 
tion to the granting of pensions thereunder. 

Inability to earn a support by manual labor from any cause is the 


“Pensions not exceeding $12 per month and not less 
than $6 per month, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a 
support,” is the wording of the law. 

Special diseases and disabilities are not the only factors that produce 
inability to perform manual labor. 
advancing age must be recognized in considering claims under the law. 


guide to rating. 


Manual labor alone enters into consideration, and to determine the | 
degree of inability to earn a support thereby is a dificult problem to | 


solve in such a way as to distribute pensions equitably to deserving 
applicants, unless some rule for the guidance of the bureau is adopted. 

While it is an established fact that men of great age retain their in- 
tellectual capacity and mental activity in the highest degree, it is also 
an established fact that the man who earns his support by hard manual 
labor finds at the age of 62 his ability diminishing and employment dif_i- 
cult to obtain. 

The amount the order will “ increase pensions annually, and particu- 
larly when the same shall become fully operative,” can be only roughly 
estimated. 

There are supposed to be living to-day about 875,000 ex-Union soldiers 
of the Civil War. Of these there are pensioned under the act of July 14, 
1862, known as the oor law, about 265,000, and under the act of 
July 27, 1890, about 428,000, aggregating 693,000, which deducted from 
the whole number of survivors leaves 182,000 who have not applied for 
pension. To state definitely how many of this number failed to serve 
the réquired 90 days and receive final honorable discharge would be im- 
possible. One-fourth seems a fair estimate and reduces the number to 
136,500. To say that 75,000 of these have reached the age of 62 and 
will apply seems a reasonable estimate. If these 75,000 are all placed 
on the rolls at $6 a month, or $72 a year, the output for pensions will 
be increased $5,400,000 annually. 

The pension roll is diminishing rapidly, owing to deaths of bene- 
ficiaries, and in all probability this decrease will offset any gains caused 
by claims of soldiers who have reached the age of 65 and upward. 

I have the honor to remain, your obedient servant, 
J. L. DAVENPORT, 


Acting Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


THE SO-CALLED M’CUMBER ACT, OR THE ACT OF FEBRUARY 6, 1907, GRANT- 
ING AGE-SERVICE PENSIONS. 


An act granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, 
who served in the Civil War and the War with Mexico. 


Re it enacted, etc., That any person who served 90 days or more in 
the military or naval service of the United States during the late Civil 
War, or 60 days in the War with Mexico, and who has been honorably 
discharged therefrom, and who has reached the age of 62 years or «ver, 
shall, upon making proof of such facts according to such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed 
upon the pension roll, and be entitled to receive a pension as follows: 
In case such person has reached the age of 62 years, $12 per month; 
70 years, $15 per month; 75 years or over, $20 per month; and such 
pension shall commence from the date of the filing of the application 
in the Bureau of Pensions after the passage and approval of this act: 
Provided, That pensioners who are 62 years of age or over and who are 
now receiving pensions under existing laws, or whose claims are pend- 


ing in the Bureau of Pensions, may, by application to the Commissioner | 


of Pensions, in such form as he may prescribe, receive the benefits of 
this act; and nothing herein contained shall prevent any pensioner 
or person entitled to a pension from prosecuting his claim and receiv- 


ing a pension under any other general or special act: Provided, That | 


no person shall receive a nsion under any other law at the same 
time or for the same period that he is receiving a pension under the 
provisions of this act: Provided further, That no person who is now 
receiving or shall hereafter receive a greater pension under any other 
general or special law than he would be entitled to receive under the 
ee ee _s Oe geastenatte under this act. 
_ SEC. 2. at rank in the service shall no $ - 
sone nica aes t be considered in applica 
Sec. 3. That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shall 
be entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered in pre- 


senting any claim to the Bureau of Pen ‘uri y pens 
under this act. sions, or securing any pension, 


Approved February 6, 1907. 


GRAND ARMY RESOLUTIONS—ENCAMPMENT OF 1910. 
{General Orders, No. 4.] 


HEADQUARTERS GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 

. 4 Statehouse, Boston, Mass., November 30, 1910. 

- In order that all com curate 
cobtemmelas ub Ws cea aoe See have authoritative and accurate 
pensions, the following is published : 

rhe committee on pensions recommended in their report that the 
encampment “indorse the bill presented by the Hon. P. J. McCuMBER, 
granting a pension of $12 a month to widows; also a bill to increase 
ratings of Army nurses on the lines of the McCumber age act.”” The 
committee also suggested “that the pension committee to be appointed 


by the Incoming commander in chief be charged with the consid 
sideration | 
of a bill to increase the ratings of pensioners above 70 years of age and 


submit a report, with recommendations, to t - yee ittee 
, ou - administration for its aa eee 
e report of this commission w 2 PSO- 
tetionn Gh She ae po ty referred to the committee on reso 
“ Resolved, That our pension committee be, and they are hereby, re- 
quested to consider, and, if possible, to procure the passage of an 
amendment to the age act of 1907, so as to give a rating of $12 at 
62 years of age, $15 at 66 years of age, $20 at 70 years of age, and $25 
at (5 years of age, and where the pensioner, or soldier or sailor, is 
or becomes physically incapacitated for labor, he shall be placed’ on 
the pension roll at $30 a month, and we approve of the report of the 
committee on pensions, save as modified by this resolution.” 


One member of the committee on 
the ateption 40 a. eeemitiee on resolutions dissented, and moved 


every honorably discharged Unio Sisiiiae os caller Onring the inte eon 
a pension at the rate of a dollar a day.” 


After a full and spirited debate the pro j 
3 posed substitute was rejected 
and the committee's resolution adopted by an overwhelming majority. 


The bodily infirmities natural to | 


ast national encampment regarding | 


n soldier or sailor during the late war | 
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It will be observed that the points in which the report of the pension 
committee are modified are: 
1. Advancing the age for increasing the rating from $12 to $15 a 
| month to 66. 
2. Specifying $20 and $25 per month at the ages of 70 and 75, 
| respectively, as the increased ratings of pensions above 70 years of age. 
3. Adding a special rate of $30 per month for physical incapacity 
| for labor, regardless of age. 
The net result is that the national encampment now stands for the 
| following pension measures: 
| 1. To increase the rate for soldiers and sailors under the act of 1907 
from $12 to $15 a month at the age of 66 years, from $15 to $20 at 
the age of 70, and from $20 to $25 at 75, and to give a rating of $30 
per month, regardless Of age, in case of physical incapacity for labor. 

2. To extend the provisions of the widows’ pension act so as to 
| include all who at the time of the husband’s death had maintained 
| marital relations with him for three years. (Under the present law 
the widow must have married the soldier prior to July 27, 1890.) 

3. To increase the ratings of Army nurses along the lines of the 
McCumber age act; that is to say, to make the nurse’s pension the 
same as the soldier's, so far as age ts concerned. 

The pension committee will be instructed to prepare bills in accord- 
ance with the foregoing instructions, and present them to Congress at 
the coming session and use all proper means for their passage. In this 
work let us not offend wisdom and invite failure by divided counsel or 
effort. The national encampment having spoken clearly and with im- 
pressive emphasis, it is the duty of every comrade to unite in carrying 
out its will with “ that solidarity which makes for success.” 


EXPLANATION BY THE CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS CON- 
CERNING THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC RESOLUTION. 

Now, I have made a careful examination into the cost of this propo- 
sition as asked for by the Grand Army, and I desire to state that if 
enacted into law it will cost the Government a much larger sum than 
the bill reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions. The most con- 
servative estimate of the Grand Army proposition, under the present 
policy of the Pension Bureau, would be at least $65,000,000. The fea- 
ture of the Grand Army resolution which seems to have been over- 
| looked is that which reads as follows: 

“Where the pensioner, or soldier or sailor, is or becomes physically 
incapacitated for labor, he shall be placed on the pension roll at $30 per 
month.” 

Now, under the policy of the Pension Bureau it holds that when a 
man has reached the age of 70 years he has reached the point where 
he is disqualified to perform manual labor. According to figures sub- 
mitted by the Commissioner of Pensions this would immediately place 
on the rolls at $30 per month 165,239 who are now 70 years old and 
over. Of the 400,000 others on the rolls, there are more than 125,000 
who would come under the provisions in regard to performing manual 
Jabor by making proof of their disabilities. This would bring the cost 
far beyond that of the bill before the House to-day. 

The Commissioner of Pensions estimates that the cost of carrying out 
the age proposition alone of the Grand Army resolution would be 
$15,000,000, without reference to the inability to perform labor, no 
estimate being made by him on this latter proposition. 


THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE BILL, SO CALLED—STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS AND LETTER FROM THB 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Another general bill for which there was some considerable sentiment 
developed was the so-called National Tribune bill. It peegenes to in 
| crease the rates under the McCumber bill, making them from $15 to 
| $40 per month. According to the statement of the Secretary of the 
| Interior, this would add to the pension roll nearly $50,000,000 annually. 
The father of this measure, the editor of the National Tribune, after 
investigating the matter most carefully, in a comprehensive and well 
written editorial, setting forth all of the facts, announced to his many 
readers that while he regarded his measure as most meritorious, yet 
| he did not think the time propitious for the enactment of such a law. 
| I herewith append for the information of the House and the country 
| the estimate of the cost of the National Tribune bill as submitted by 
the Secretary of the Interior: 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

| Washington, May 5, 1910. 

Hon. C. A. SULLOoWwAY, 
| Chairman Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
House of Representatives. 
| Sir: Replying to your inquiry of yesterday relative to what it would 
| cost to comply with the provisions of the National Tribune bill, I have 
| the honor to advise you as follows: 

The number of survivors of the Civil War on the pension roll June 30, 
1909, who would be entitled to an increase of pension should this bill 
become a law, together with the rate of increase and the amount, is as 

| follows: 
| 
| 


Annual 


Increase per month, Number. 


Amount. 
| 
| | 


increase 








INE |. cud cine adinbcelas taranciniasuanbakh hase 177, 007 | $36 | $6,372, 252 
SEED he nc nadadaveabensdqaeqedonuaceqechatauake 130, 000 96 12, 480, 000 
Ss 5nd cbdanctdemsdattwecseconucestucsanaakun 90, 595 180 | 16,307,100 
FP BO GED cccccncccncccesecoccesscececcoececesesces 60,313 240 14, 475, 120 
| osadaaiagiamaaanse | 49, 634, 472 

' 





In addition to the pensioners above enumerated, there were 90.987 on 
the roll under the general law at rates between $12 and $40 per month. 
There were 12,231 such pensioners at $14 per month; 942 at $15 per 
| month; 3,441 at $16 per month; 30,030 at $17 per month; 2,528 at $20 

per month; 24,770 at $24 per month; 12,348 at $30 per month; and 
10,346 survivors of the Civil War pensioned by special acts of Congress 
at various rates under $40 per month. A large percentage of these 
pensioners would, under such an act, be entitled to increases varying 
| from $1 to $20 per month, which, in the aggregate, would amount to 
several millions of dollars. It is impossible, however, to give an exact 
estimate in regard to this number, as the department has no data at 
hand relative to the ages of those pensioners. 

In regard to section 3 of the act proposed, you are advised that it Is 
estimated that the repeal of the limitation of the date of marriage of 
widows, contained in the acts of June 27, 1890, May 9, 1900, and 
April 19, 1908, would give title to 25,000 widows who are not now 
|} entitled to pension under existing law. This would cause a further 
| iucrease in the annual value of the pension roll of $3,600,000, 
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This would make the total increase in the annual value of the pen- 
sion roll, should this bill become a law, $53,234,472. 
Very respectfully, 
R. A. BALLINGER, Secretary. 
THE PENDING BILL. 


A bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, sol- 


diers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 


Be it enacted, ete., That any person who served 90 days or more in 
the military or naval service of the United States during the late 
Civil War, or 60 days in the War with Mexico, and who has been 
honorably discharged therefrom, and who has reached the age of 62 
years or over, shall, upon making proof of such facts according to 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may pro- 


| 
| 


vide, be placed upon the pension roll and be entitled to receive a pen- | 


Sion as follows: In case such person has reached the age of 62 years, 
$15 per month; 65 years, $20 per month; 70 years, $25 per month; 
75 years or over, $36 per month; and such pension shall commence 
from the date of the filing of the application in the Bureau of Pen- 
sions after the passage and approval of this act: Provided, That pen- 
sioners who are 62 years of age or over, and who are now receiving 
pensions under existing laws, or whose claims are pending in the 
Sureau of Pensions, may, by application to the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, in such form as he may prescribe, receive the benefits of this 
act; and nothing herein contained shall prevent any pensioner or per- 
son entitled to a pension from prosecuting his claim and receiving a 
persion under any other general or special act: Provided further, That 
no person shall receive a pension under any other law at the same time 
or for the same period that he is receiving a pension under the pro- 
visions of this act: And provided further, That no person who is 
now receiving or shall hereafter receive a greater pension under any 
other general or special law than he would be entitled to receive under 
the provisions herein shall be pensionable under this act. 

Sec. 2. That the benefits of this act shall include any person who 
served the period of time therein specified during the late Civil War 
or in the War with Mexico, and who is now or may hereafter become 
entitled to pension under the acts of June 27, 1890, February 15, 
1895, and the joint resolutions of July 1, 1902, and June 28, 1906, 
or the acts of January 29, 1887, March 3, 1891, February 17, 1897, 
February 6, 1907, and March 4, 1907. 

See. 3. That rank in the service shall not be considered in applica- 
tions filed hereunder. 

See. 4. That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shall 
be entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered in pre- 
senting any claim to the Bureau of Pensions or securing any pension 
under this act. 

THE COMMITTEE REPORT. 


This bill, if enacted into law, will grant to all persons who served 90 
days or over in the Civil War, or 60 days or over in the Mexican War, 
and who have reached the age of 62 years, a pension of $15 per month; 


this is $5 per month more than is now allowed under the act of Feb- | SENATE COMMITTEE REPORT ON BILL TO PENS ON WIDOWS MARRIED SUB- 


ruary 6, 1907; 65 years, $20 per month. This is a new rating. Under | 


According to the information furnished your committee by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, the estimated cost of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this proposed bill is as follows: 





i Increase r Annual 
Ages. per month. Number. increase. Amount. 
cts tO a a a ame Pas A |. 
OR  cisisundGeee $12 to $15 98, 589 $36.00 | $3, 369, 204. 00 
SD PONIE oi caseiccteraeseds | 12to 20 | 184, 577 96.00 | 17,719, 392. 00 
IE sin satenetciman: to 2 | 101, 778 120.00 | 12, 213, 350. 00 
TS FOND. ccrvecccivensece } 20 to 36 | 63, 461 192. 00 | 12, 187,512. 00 
OR ci tinisidindae De inc ace ria eaaiccaaiitl | ss ihaadetscidae | 45, 489, 468. 00 
| | 





While these estimates add a large sum to the present pension appro- 
priation, yet it is necessary to do this if we are to bring the pension 
of the soldier to a point where Congress will be relieved of a vast 
amount of special pension legislation and if an amount is given to the 
veteran sufficient to properly care for him, even in the plainest way, in 
his old age. With these facts in view, the passage of the bill is there- 
fore recommended. 

BILL TO PENSION WIDOWS MARRIED SUBSEQUENT TO JUNE 27, 1890. 

A bill (H. R. 29852, 61st Cong., 3d sess.) amending section 2 of an act 
entitled “An act to increase the pension of widows, minor children, 
etc., of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, the War 
with Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc., and to grant a pension to 
certain widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil 
War,” approved April 19, 1908. : 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of an act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the pension of widows, minor children, etc., of deceased soldiers 
and sailors of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, the various 
Indian wars, etc., and to grant a pension to certain widows of the de- 
ceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War,” approved April 19, 
1908, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That if any officer or enlisted man who served 90 days or 


more in the Army or Navy of the United States during the late Civil 
| War and who has been honorably discharged therefrom has died or 


the existing age act there is no rating between the ages of 62 and 70 | 


years, and your committee thinks this is unjust to the soldier, and 
that in his declining years, with a majority of the veterans partially 
or wholly unfit to perform manual labor, there should be an increase 
allowed at the age of 65 years, hence the recommendation of a new 
rate of $20 per month; 70 years, $25 per month; this is an increase of 
$10 per month over the existing rates; 75 years of age, $36 per month; 
being an increase of $16 per month over the amount now allowed under 
the maximum rate of the age act. 

Congress in the last few years has become practically a pension 
bureau. With oid age and its attendant infirmities creeping upon the 
survivors of both the Civil and Mexican Wars, there is not a Member 
of either branch of Congress who is not besieged with hundreds of the 
most deserving and pitiable cases where the beneficiary is pleading for 
relief by special act, there being no existing law to cover these distress- 
ing cases. The Pension Committees of Congress, working by night and 
by day, have been able to bring relief to a few thousand soldiers, yet in 
comparison with the thousands who are still knocking at its doors for 
help, it is but a drop in the bucket. In this Congress alone there has 


shall hereafter die, leaving a widow, such widow shall, upon due proof 
of her husband’s death, without proving his death to be the result of 
his Army or Navy service, be placed upon the pension roll from the 
date of the filing of her application therefor under this act at the 
rate of $12 per month during her widowhood: Provided, That said 
widow shall have married said soldier or sailor at least three years 
prior to his death and the widow shall have lived and cohabited with 
such soldier or sailor continuously from the date of such marriage, if 
subsequent to June 26, 1890, to the date of his death; and the bene- 
fits of this section shalf include those widows whose husbands, if liv- 
ing, would have a pensionable status under the joint resolutions of 
February 15, 1895, July 1, 1902, and June 28, 1906. 


SEQUENT TO JUNE 27, 1890. 

The Comnittee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 6058) 
to amend an act to increase the pension of widows of deceased soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War, etc., approved February 14, 1910, have 
examined the same and report as follows: 

This bill proposes to amend the act of April 19, 1908, so as to per- 
mit widows of deceased soldiers or sailors of the late Civil War who 
were married subsequent to June 26, 1890, to draw the same pension 
now granted to widows of such soldiers or sailors who were married 
prior to that date, provided they were the wife of the soldier or sailor 
at least three years prior to his death. 

Prior to the act of June 27, 1890, it was necessary for the widow ol 
a soldier or sailor of the Civil War to establish the fact that the death 
of her husband was due to disability incurred in the service. 

This act of June 27, 1890, as amended, extended the benefits of the 


} pension laws to all such widows, irrespective of the cause of the death 


been referred to the two Pension Committees of the House of Represent- | 


atives more than 20,000 bills for private pensions. Among this vast 
number are thousands of blind, paralyzed, bedridden, and pain-racked 
soldiers, with long and honorable records, whose cases can never be 
reached under the present system, and who will be obliged to pass their 
last days in misery and want 

Your committee feels that the time has come when there should be 
something done to relieve the Pension Committees of Congress from 
the tremendous amount of work that confronts them; that instead of 
taking up the few cases that the committees can possibly consider, all 
soldiers should be put upon an equal footing, and in their few remain- 
ing years equal justice should be meted out to all. The so-called Me- 
Cumber Act of February 6, 1907, has proven a great blessing to the 
soldiers, but all must admit that it has not lessened the work of Con- 
gress in dealing with private pension cases. Your committee feels that 
the time has come when Congress should enact general legislation that 
will reduce private pension legislation to a minimum; that specific 
rates should be allowed sufficient to care for the soldier in his old age, 
so that his last days may be days of peace and contentment; that a law 
should be passed with the rates sufficiently equitable and just that 
there will not be a demand or need of any general legislation along 
these lines fcr many years to come. 


If anything is to be done further in the line of legislation for the | 


soldiers, it must come soon. ‘The services they rendered can not be 
measured by dollars or cents, or by any pecuniary emolument, and the 


least this great Nation can do is to see that they are comfortably | 


eared for in their few remaining years. With over 100 of them dying 
every 24 hours, or at the rate of over 3,000 a month, the ranks are fast 
becoming depleted. The average age of the soldier is now between 65 
and 72 years. Of the 450,000 on the rolls under the age act, nearly 
200,000 are estimated to be between the ages mentioned above. ‘These 
men are practically beyond the years of manual labor, and thousands 
of them, as every Member knows by personal contact, are practically 
hopeless and helpless invalids. If the veterans are to be helped at ali, 
they should be helped sufficiently so that they will not be obliged to 
appeal immediately to Congress for special legislation, in order that 





of their husbands, whose income did not exceed $250 annually and 
whose marriage occurred pen to the passage and approval of that act. 

The act of April 19, 1908, increased the pension of such widows to 
$12 per month, including in its terms widows of soldiers and sailors 
of other wars. It also excluded the provision of the previous law 
relative to income, but limited its application to those widows who 
were married prior to the date of the passage and approval of the law 
of June 27, 1890. 

As the law now stands, an arbitrary date, June 27, 1890, determines 
the right of a widow to the benefits of the pension laws. It has been 
said, and probably correctly, that the object of the limitation in the 
act of 1890 was to prevent marriages to old soldiers by women whose 
chief motive would be pensions after the death of their husbands. 
Whatever may have been the motive in fixing the limitation, its reasons 
have no application to present conditions. Many thousands of mar- 
riages of soldiers have taken place since June 27, 1890. As there was 
no law under which the widow who married the soldier since that date 
could possibly have claimed a pension, it must be assumed .that all of 
these marriages were governed by the usual and proper matrimonial 
motives. ‘There can therefore be no good reason for excluding those 
worthy women who have cared for and been helpmates to the soldiers 
since 1890. : 

It is safe to estimate that at least four-fifths of the soldiers of the 
Civil War were unmarried men at the close of that war. The special 
eonsideration which would govern in considering the war widows— 
those who cared for home and children during their husbands’ service 
and suffered the hardships during those perilous days—could not apply 
to more than about one-fifth of the widows who are now drawing pen- 
sions. This arbitrary date, therefore, seems to the committee to be 
both unreasonable and unjust at this period. At the time of the enact- 
ment of the law of 1890 the average age of the soldier was about 48 


| years. The vast majority were married prior to that time. The 


they may secure for themselves relief sufficient to purchase the abso- | 
lute necessities of life. The country can afford to give this increase to 


the old veterans, as it has grown wealthy and powerful on account of 
the services they rendered. 


number, therefore, who have married since are comparatively few. 

It is estimated by the Pension Bureau that this bill, if enacted into 
law, would give a pensionable status to some 20,000 widows who are 
not now entitled to pension by reason of having married subsequent 
to June 27, 1890. In the opinion of your committee this estimate, 
which is a matter of guess, is larger than will be realized, and it may 
be safe to assume that the number of widows to whom this bill will 
give a pensionable status will be from 10,000 to 15,000 the first year, 
and 1,000 or 2,000 additional each year for a few succeeding years. 
At $12 per month each, or $144 per year, the enactment of this law 
would increase the pension appropriation from one and one-half to two 
million dollars per annum for a few years. 
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i last Congress the Senate passed a bill to remove the 
me. Yd to date of marriage, but the bill failed in the House. 
This bill differs from the bill passed by the Senate last session in that 
it provides that the widow must have been the wife of the soldier or 
sailor at least three years before his death and that she must have 
lived and cohabited with him to the date of his death. — 

The bill is reported favorably, with the recommendation that 
passed. 


it be 


BILL FOR RELIEF OF WEST VIRGINIA STATE 


A bill (H. R. 2493, Gist Cong., Ist sess.) for the relief of West Virginia 
State troops. 

Re it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the pension laws of the 
United States be, and the same are hereby, extended to, and shall be 
so construed as to include, the officers and private soldiers who, while 
acting under the orders and authority of the governor of West Virginia 
in the late war of the rebellion, were disabled by injury received or dis- 
ease contracted in the line of duty while cooperating with the forces of 
the United States or performing such duties as said forces would have 
otherwise been required to do, and to the widows, child or children, or 
dependent relatives of such officers or soldiers as may have died, or may 
hereafter die, from wounds, injuries, or disease received or contracted 
in such service. 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of the act approved June 28, 1890, be 
extended to the persons named in the foregoing section, and that a cer- 
tificate from the adjutant-general’s office of the State of West Virginia 
showing the date of enlistment and date of discharge shall be accepted 
in lieu of an honorable discharge from the United States servic: as 
contained in said act, and the same shall include and extend to the 
widows and minor child or children and dependent relatives of the offi- 
cers and soldiers in said State service, and the ratings be governed by 
the act of May 9, 1900, and said act shail extend to and include the 
disabilities of said State troops and independent companies of the same 
as United States troops. 

Sec. 3. That section 4716 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
shall be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 
‘““No money on account of pensions shall be paid to any person, or to 
the widow, children, or heirs of any deceased person, who in any man- 
ner voluntarily engaged in or aided or abetted the late rebellion against 
the authority of the United States unless such person, after such sery- 
ice above mentioned, voluntarily served in the Army or Navy of the 
United States and was honorably discharge therefrom. To all such per- 
sons said service or aid shall be no bar to pension.” 

Suc. 4. That this act shall take effect immediately. 


rROOPS. 





Pensions. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. R. M. LIVELY, 


OF TEXAS, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 


soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War 
with Mexico— 


Mr. LIVELY said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: My opposition to the bill now before the House 
does not mean that I am opposed to all pension legislation; 
rather, I heartily agree that it is the imperative duty of our 
Government to liberally pension the soldiers and officers who 
served in the Civil War, the Mexican War, and all other wars in 
which service was rendered; and to the widows and dependent 
ones of such, and if the present pension law is too rigid or the 
manner of its administration by the Bureau of Pensions delays 
the relief intended or works a hardship on any deserving one, 
I am both willing and ready to favor any measure that will 
remove these difficulties and to at once extend the relief de- 
served, but this bill has no such purposes. It does not aid or sup- 
plement existing pension laws, but is a new and distinct de- 
parture in pension legislation, All of the old soldiers are not 
penniless by any means; some of them are among the foremost 
business men of the country; some of them are presidents of 
railroad companies; some of them are presidents of banks; and 
a great many of them are and have been successful and pros- 
perous in business and are now abundantly safe from any kind 
of pecuniary want or embarrassment, and, notwithstanding 
this is true, this bill, without any discriminations or limitations. 
proposes to take more than $45,000,000 of the people’s money 
annually and disburse it among those who served 90 davs in 
the Civil War or 60 days in the Mexican War, regardless of the 
financial condition or necessities of such beneficiaries. Over 30 
years ago when Congress appropriated a little more than 
$30,000,000 for pensions, that distinguished citizen and true 
soldier and patriot—the lamented Mr. Garfield—pointed to those 
figures and said that appropriations for pensions had reached 
the “high-water mark,” and, contemplating the increase in the 
death rate in the ranks of the beneficiaries, added, “ From this 
date these appropriations will recede and soon disappear al- 
together.” Instead of that prediction proving true, we are now 
appropriating more than $150,000,000 annually for pensions, 
and if this vast sum is not sufficient I am willing to increase the 
amount, to the end that not one who so served our country 
shall suffer want or distress, but I oppose this bill, foreseeing, 





| enough. 





—_ 


as I do, that a large part of the money to be paid to the bene 
ficiaries under the bill will go to augment existing bank ac- 
counts and to increase the property rights and holdings of those 
who already have an abundance. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES M. GRAHAM. 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE House or RePresENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 

On the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted 
soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the 
Mexico. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois said: 

Mr. Speaker: There are undoubtedly some 4€tfects in this 
bill; indeed, there are few measures offered or adopted in any 
legislative body that are free from defects. 

This bill will ho doubt give pensions to some who do not 
need them, but the fact that they do not need them does not 
prove that they are not entitled to them. 

As I see it, granting liberal pensions to our volunteer soldiers 
is not a matter of charity but a matter of right, and if it is a 
matter of right then the fact that an old soldier happens to be 
wealthy does not at all interfere with his right to a pension. 
True, if all old soldiers were rich there would not be so much 
need for a liberal pension law. But, as a matter of fact, most 
of them are poor, and many, very many, of them are entirely 
dependent on their pensions for subsistence, and the real ques- 
tion is, Shall we refuse a measure of justice to those who are 
so much in need of it because some others do not need it at all? 

No principle of justice is violated by giving pensions to old 
soldiers who are millionaires and do not need them, but it 
would be a shameful violation of every principle of justice and 
right to withhold them from those who are entitled to them 
and do need them. 

The Civil War terminated almost 46 years ago, and tliose 
who took part in it are necessarily getting to be pretty well 
advanced in years. Many of them are quite old, and when you 
add the infirmities brought on by their service to the infirmities 
of age, it is easy to see that, without means and unable to work, 
their case would indeed be a hard one, and it would be a di: 
erace to the country they served so faithfully not to come to 
their assistance in a generous and substantial way. 

The present plan of granting pensions by private bills is very 
unsatisfactory. In the first place, it seems ridiculously unbusi 
nesslike to give the time of the Congress to these individual 
claims. The process is too slow. Handling cases one by one 
and doling out relief in such a pitifully slow way when there 
are so many cases crying for relief has, I think, prevailed long 
And often when terdy relief is given it comes too late 


men, 
War with 


to do any good. 

During the present session I got private bills through for two 
of my “old boys” and hastened to notify them of the fine pros 
pects ahead, only to learn that they had been mustered out to 
answer “ Here” when the grand reveille sounded on the other 
shore, and that they had spent their last days practically de 
pendent upon the kindness and the charity of neighbors. 

We are teo much in their debt to suffer these conditions to con- 
tinue. Nomatter what section of our common country we hail from, 
we are all equally glad that the Republic still endures, that we 
still have, in the language of the great Georgian, “An indissolu- 
ble Union of indestructible States, separate as billows, but one 
as the sea,” and shall we now pursue a picayunish policy and 
count the pennies we dole out to those who risked life, fortune, 
and everything that this might be so? 

Shall we boast of our great national wealth while we permit 
many of those, who did so much to make its accumulation pos 
sible. to spend the evening of their lives in pain and in unre- 
lieved poverty? 

While many of us would like to change the provisions of the 
bill, some upward, some downward, yet we know at this short 
session of Congress there can be no opportunity for 
ments, and we must accept it as it is or reject it. 

Shortly before the close of his life, in one of his last public 


amend 


official utterances, the great-hearted, kind, gentle President T.in- 
colin urged on the people the duty “to bind up the Nation’s 
vounds, and to care for him who shall have borne the batt! 
and for his widow and his orphan,” and surely no more sacre 
duty could lie before us; and while this bill is, perhaps, not 
liberal as it ought to be, let us, by our cheerful and generous 
unanimity in the giving of it, make up for any deficiency in the 
merits of it. 


e 
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General Pension Bill. 
SPEECH 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tre House or RepresENTATIVvES, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 29346) grant- 
ing pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served 
in the Civil War and the War with Mexico— 

Mr. LANGLEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH] 
says that one of the reasons why he is opposed to this bill 
is that the cost of living is so high that this additional burden 
should not be placed upon the taxpayers. The high cost of liv- 
ing, which falls heaviest upon the old soldiers—most of them 
are now without adequate means of support—is one of the rea- 
sons why I favor the bill. When the present age law was 
enacted the cost of living was not as high as it is to-day, and 
moreover, the old soldiers were several years younger then | 
and were better able than they are to-day to earn a support. 

Mr. Speaker, this talk about putting an additional burden on 
the Treasury in order to provide for the old soldiers does not 
appeal to me. Gentlemen who indulge in it seem to forget the 
great service that the soldiers rendered the country and what 
they have suffered on account of that service. It can not be 
measured, gentlemen, in dollars and cents. But it places upon 
us the obligation to which we should all patriotically respond, | 
of giving them a sufficient rate of pension to put them beyond | 
want and in comfortebie circumstances during the few days | 
remaining to them of this life. I say that this bill will not | 
involve an additional expenditure that the present revenues | 
will be inadequate to meet; but even if it does, why should we 
quibble about that? The credit of this Government is second 
to that of no other nation on the earth. If we have not sufficient | 
money available to meet the expense, then I for one say let us | 
issue bonds and raise it, and let us do it while they are yet 
living. We can not help them after they are gone. According 
to the present rate of mortality shown by the report of the 
Commissioner of Pensions more than 100 of them are passing 
across the river each day, and that rate must of necessity 
rapidly increase as the days go by, and as a result in a few 
years the pension appropriation will have fallen far below what 
it is now. 

Mr. Speaker, I have frequently expressed my views hereto- 
fore in the House on this pension question, and I shall not | 
attempt to go over the ground again now. It is not necessary 
that I should, even if I had the time allotted to me, because 
the rule under which this bill is brought up does not permit of 
any amendment to it. I should like to have the opportunity 
of offering some amendments. I should like to see a _ pro- 
vision in the bill which would extend the pension laws to that 
deserving and long-neglected class of soldiers—the State militia- 
men of Kentucky and certain other States, who rendered such 
valiant service in the suppression of the rebellion, and there 
will be a vote on that question before I leave the House of 
Representatives if it is in my power to bring it about; and when 
that vote is taken I have enough confidence in the sense of 
justice and fair play of these Representatives of the American 
people to believe that they will pass the bill. 

I should like to see a more liberal pension law enacted 
for the Spanish-American War veterans, for the widows of sol- 
diers, and for the relief of men who are unjustly charged with 
desertion. In fact, Mr. Speaker, there are several changes in 
the law that I think ought to be made, and made without de- 
lay, but it is useless for me to discuss them now, because these 
questions are not now before the House and can not be brought 
up now under the rule. 

Personally I prefer the enactment of the dollar-a-day bill, 
but I shall vote for this bill because it is a step in the right 
direction, and I would vote for it more gladly if it involved 
a larger appropriation than it does. It will bring comfort and 
joy to the heart of many an old, disabled, and careworn veteran 
and his family, and I regard it as a great honor to have the | 
privilege of aiding in passing this bill through the House—for | 
I know it will pass—and I hope that the Senate of the United | 
States will be equally responsive to the patriotic motives which 
are influencing gentlemen on both sides of the House to-day to | 
support this measure. 

It has been contended that the President will not approve | 
this bill if it passes in its present form. Gentlemen who make 
this argument do injustice to the present President of the 


United States, who in every public utterance that he has made 
upon the question shows that he is the true friend of the sol- 
diers and that he is in favor of the most liberal pension laws. 
Pass this bill; and, mark my word for it, William H. Taft 
will welcome the opportunity to attach his signature to it. 
[Applause. ] 





Pensions. 
SPEECH 
D 


HON. Z. D. MASSEY, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 

Mr. MASSEY said: 
Mr. Speaker: It affords me unbounded pleasure to make the 
first speech I shall attempt to make in this House on a question 


| so vital to so great a number of my constituents—the question 


of giving further aid and more general relief to the Federal 


| soldiers of my district and to the country at large. 


I have always felt that the old soldiers of this country were 
not receiving at the hands of this great Government the treat- 
ment to which they are justly entitled, but I believe this bill is 
a long step in the right direction, and will give great relief at 


| this time to those who are needing assistance. To this end I 


have been doing all in my power to bring this bill to a vote in 
this House, believing that the Members of this body would do 


| justice to the pensioning of the old soldiers. 


I desire further to say that I have not as yet, nor will I, cast 
any vote during my service here that will afford me the pleasure 
that I will have in casting my vote for this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is charged by some Members on this floor 
that it will increase the appropriation on pensions $45,000,000, 
which I hardly think it will; but if it should be more than this 
sum, yet I think it is fully justified and that the people of the 
country will indorse it; not only the people of this country will 
indorse it, but they will be benefited accordingly. It is charged 


| further that the passage of this bill will give increased pensions 


to those who are wealthy as well as to those who are indigent 
and in need of the necessaries of life, but this is no argument 
against the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not give the soldiers of this country pen- 
sions because they are poor and in needy circumstances, but 
because it is a debt that this country owes to them for their 
valiant service in war and their wise counsel in reestablishing 
peace and happiness to a bleeding country. I believe that the 
men who left their homes, and all that was near and dear to 
them, to go out upon the battle fields and sacrifice their lives 
and their health, forsake their property, their vocations and 
professions, are entitled to aid and assistance from the Govern- 
ment so great and so prosperous as this. 

Mr. Speaker, the Government of the United States we claim 
is the greatest Government on the face of the earth; we con- 
sider it the most magnanimous Government in all the world; 
in fact, we claim more for our country than is claimed for any 
other country in the world. We claim the greatest amount of 
resources, the greatest amount of wealth, the best intellect, the 
best citizenship, the greatest amount of honor, manhood, and 
industry, and to all these claims we are incalculabiy indebted to 
the old Federal soldiers of this country. The War of the Rebel- 
lion is behind us about 50 years; a new America was conceived 
in it and born at the surrender of Gen. Lee at Appomattox 
at its closing moments; the old war chasm has been closing up 
ever since, until now there is no North, no South, no East, and 
no West; it is one great country and one people, all of one mind 
and one feeling, and that is to advance forward and upward. 
The name Federal or the name Confederate is no longer offen- 
sive, but the people of the North and the people of the South 
are reunited and striving for the success and prosperity of the 
country. 

And now I ask, Why should we not reward these heroes 
with a liberal pension, with an amount in some degree commen- 
surate with their needs in their declining years? These men 
are now dying at the rate of 100 per day, and within the next 
10 years, at this death rate, without considering the increase as 
the years pass, 360,000 of the 400,000 honorably discharged sol- 
diers now living will have passed over the great river into eter- 
nity, where they will receive their reward from the Great Treas- 
ury of God, who gave their lives to this country. 
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Pension Legislation. 


SPEECH 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
OF OHIO, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH said: 

Mr. SreaKeR: I make no pretense of being the special advyo- 
cate of pension legislation in this House. I have net during my 
brief service introduced any general bill on the subject, con- 


veterans of the Civil War as a member of the Invalid Pensions 
Committee, and yet I yield to no Member of the House in my 
desire to see even-handed, exact justice done to those who, in the 
fateful days of 1861-1865, responded to the call to arms of Pres- 
ident Lincoln to defend the assailed integrity of the Republic. 
Their action was voluntary, being the inspiration alone of pa- 
triotic impulses, and yet no fair man can deny that it was under 
a solemn promise, both expressed and implied, made by the 
loyal people of a great Nation, that, come what might, the vet- 
erans and their widows and orphans should be cared for and 
should not thereafter be allowed to suffer want or neglect so 
long as the Government should remain able to succor or supply 
their needs. 

I can truthfully agree with the honorable gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Aparg], who seems to be known here as “ the dollar- 
a-day man,” and who, anticipating this discussion, on December 
16 last, in a speech on the floor of the House, said that “ there 
is no subject before the House in which I feel a greater interest 
than that of pensions.” 

Quoting further approvingly from his speech: 

We will never be able to pay the debt we owe to the men whose 
patriotic services made possible a united country. 





We should not for- | 


get that it was through their devotion to the flag, their fidelity, their | 


bravery and self-sacrifice that we now enjoy the many blessings that 
have been showered upon us as a nation. 


It is not, Mr. Speaker, a mere debt of gratitude we owe the 
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because of their increasing years and needs that we begin to 
talk of repudiation, begin to dally with the Nation's honor 

But, say the critics of this bill, it is not equitable or just to 
all soldiers alike. It gives to the short-term man the same con 
sideration as those of longer service. This is true. It does not 
seem, on its face, exactly fair, but may not this want of dis 
crimination be excused in the same spirit that the Master. in 
the parable of the vineyard, sought to justify the payment of an 
equal wage to all laborers alike, those who came at the eleventh 
hour the same as those who came at the first, third, sixth, or 
ninth hours? Are we more righteous that He? 

Personally, I have always felt that the true and just test of 
a worthy soldier, the basis on which he must rest his claim 
against the Government, should be his muster into the service 
and thereafter strict obedience to all the orders given to him 
by his superiors until honorably discharged, rather than length 
of service or his good fortune in having been given opportuni 


| ties to win individual distinction and fame. 
tenting myself with simply trying to do my duty toward the | 


At any rate, the committee, after full consideration, was un 
uble to find any more satisfactory basis for discrimination on 
the ground of length of service than the agreed limit of 90 
days. Undoubtedly the bill is imperfect in some respects. 1 
would have been glad had opportunity been given to offer amend 
ments, both in committee and on the floor of the Ilouse, but the 
majority ruled otherwise. Many worthy soldiers and their wid 
ows will be left unprovided for; some unworthy ones may pos 
sibly be included in the bill. Perfection is not of this world. 
Congress itself is not a faultless body; it never will be while 
human nature remains as itis. The much-abused Committee on 
Invalid Pensions makes mistakes, but those who know the facts 
must admit that it has tried, at least, in this bill to follow the 
advice of President Lincoln to “care for him who borne 
the battle.” 

“Many men of many minds,” says the honorable Speaker in 
his remarks on this bill, and his words pointedly illustrate the 
exact conditions which have obtained in the committee during 
its progress in considering the various measures proposed by 
Members for its action. The following summary of the gen- 
eral pension bills introduced in the Sixty-first Congress, which 
was prepared by a Member and printed some time ago in the 
Record, will serve to show the extent of the work required to 
formulate any bill satisfactory to a majority of the Members 


has 


| and at the same time just and equitable to all ex-soldiers : 


men who fought the battles of the Republic, but rather a con- | 


tractual relation which we sustain toward them as binding upon 
the Nation in morals and equity as the contracts entered into 
with its bondholders, who, inspired possibly by thoughts of the 
big interest rates common at the time, loaned from their abun- 
dance the money necessary to arm and equip the troops. 


The former offered life and health and happiness on the | 


| of pension to soldiers and sailors of the Mexican War, of 


altar of their country, while the others, remaining at home, | 


risked only dollars and cents. 

Each contract was sacredly attested. The bondholders, how- 
ever, have practically all been paid in gold—mark the word gold— 
not in the depreciated currency with which the soldier was paid 
his monthly pittance, but In the highest and best standard of 
coinage value in the world. It cost the Government millions upon 
millions of dollars to keep its plighted faith against repudiation, 
to keep its financial honor unsullied against alluring temptations 
such as the greenback and 16 to 1 fads of a great party; but 
since then we can and do all rejoice in the fact that the right 
triumphed. Good men, 
their party, came over to the aid of those who believe in the 
Square deal, in aid of the political party that believes in na- 
tional honor and which has always stood by the Government 
and defended its integrity against any and all assailants. No 
taint of repudiation has ever been permitted to stain the fair 
escutcheon of the Republic. It is the richest and admittedly 
the most prosperous Government on earth. Its financial credit 
is a veritable Gibraltar of strength. 
character seems too colossal for its contemplation. 


The Panama 


gold Democrats so ealled, deserting | 


| United States or on file in 


Nothing of a financial | 


Canal, our great naval expansion, the cost of maintaining out- | 


lying provinces, battleships and ship subsidies, and even the 
ordinary appropriations asked for and needed by the General 
Government seem to stagger comprehension and confuse the 
best financial minds of the country, but no one hesitates or 
doubts our ability to carry the burden. No one seems to con- 
template the lowering of the American fing either on the field 
of battle or in the world’s commercial marts. We are all 
Americans when it comes to dealing with the Nation’s honor, 
except in the one instance when we are asked to redeem the 
Civil War pledges made to the men who defended Old Glory 
against the armed cohorts of those whom we now quite fre- 
quently see exalted in honor. It is only when the obligations 
due to the surviving veterans of the war loom large in amount 


H. R. 


2590 (by Mr. Apair) provides $30 per month from date of 


filing to any person who served 90 days in the military or naval 
service in the Civil War, or 60 days in the Mexican War, and who was 
honorably discharged. 

II. R. 13409 (by Mr. Apatr) amends the act of April 19, 1908, so as 


to give title thereunder to widows who were married to the soldier or 
sailor prier to April 19, 1908. 


H. R. 2094 (by Mr. ADAMSON), increasing to $25 per month the rate 
Powell's bat 
talion, and survivors of the Indian Wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, and 
to their widows. 





H. R. 8232 (by Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri) gives pensionable status 
to teamsters who served 60 days in the War with Mexico, or were 
wounded or disabled in engagements with hostile Indians or Mexicans 
while in such service, and to their widows. 

. R. 13878 (by Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri) extends the provisions 
of the acts of June 27, 1890, and February 6, 1907, to members of 
Missouri organizaticns that served 90 days during the Civil War in 
cooperation with the military or naval forces of the United States, o1 
under United States officers, or were paid by the United Stat f their 
service, or were paid by the State of Missouri and said State reim 
bursed by the United States Government for such service, and who 
were honorably discharged er relieved from service 

If. R. 15879 (by Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri), extending the pro- 
visions of act of June 27, 1890, to all Missouri State Militia and other 
organizations that cooperated with the United States forces in Ip- 
pressing the rebellion. 

H. R. 16012 (by Mr. ALLEN) provides under the act of June 27, 1890, 


the rate of $36 for invalids who requi 
attendance of another person, and $25 wher 
to require frequent and periodical though not 
and attendance, provided in each case that t 
to the claimant’s own vicious habits, and he is 
support than an actual net income } 
H. R. 6290 (by Mr. ANDREWS) nacts the Indian War act 
of July 27, 1892, and the Texas Rangers act of May 30, 1908, and pre 
vides—-what may be accepted as proof of servi that the re 
such service enlistment or muster in in the War Department 
the office of the adjutant general 
State or Territory involved shall be accept 


and constant aid and 
the disability is such as 
onstant aid 
» disability was 

without other 1 n 
not in excess of $250 per year 
virtually ree 











1 as evide ‘ 
Hi. R. 63804 (by Mr. ANDREWS), extenc he foregoing t i 
| United States Volunteers and New Mexico and Arizona Volut 
tween 1855 and 1890, and their widows, and provides further t 
timony of two comrades may be accepted as proof of 
H. R. 6307 (by Mr. ANDREWS) extends the provisio! the : 
February 6, 1907, to those who rved 60 da) in any of tl | 
wars. 
H. R. 10583 (by Mr. ANDREWS) directs the restoration to tl 
the name of George W. Nelson and oth who enlisted in any 
the six regiments of United States Volunteers in the Civil War 
January 1, 1865, and whose names have been dropped from tl | 
under the decision in the case of Nelson, and gives | 
to them and their pensionable heirs. 
Hi. R. 1505 (by Mr. ANSBEeRRY) provides $50 f ! f sicht 


eye in service, $70 for loss of sight of one eye and disease of th 
$80 for total loss of sight of one eye and one-half loss of ht of 
other, $90 for total of one and three-fourths of the other, 
total blindness. 
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H.R. 1508 (by Mr. ANSBERRY) amends the act of February 6, 1907, 
60 as to make the rates thereunder $15, at the age of 62 years; $20, at 


the age of 70 years; $25, at the age of 75 years; and $30, at the 
age of 80 years. Original pension under this act to commence from 
date of filing after passage of this act, increase to be allowed from 


date entitling to increase without further application. 

H. R. 21999 (by Mr. ANTHONY) provides $30 for soldiers who served 
90 days in the Civil War or 60 days in the War with Mexico and 
were honorably discharged and who are incapacitated for manual labor 
and require the care and attendance of another person. 

Il. R. 2695 (by Mr. ASHBROOK) provides the rate of $30 for all sol- 
diers of the Mexican War, the Indian Wars, the Civil War, and the 
Spanish War, disabled by total blindness, paralysis, or total disability 
fer all manual labor, not due to vicious habits, requiring the frequent 
und periodical aid and attendance of another person, and without an 
actual net income not to exceed $100 per annum, exclusive of pension. 

Ht. R. 2697 (by Mr. AstiprooK) extends provisions of act of February 
6, 1907, to include all who served 
the United States over 60 years of age and who have received a final 
honorable discharge, the rates to be as follows: 62, $15; 66, $20; 70, 
$25. If claimant be unable to prove date of birth, record of age at en- 
listment to govern. 

H. R. 2698 (by Mr. ASHBROOK) provides $12 per month for the widow 


of any person who served 90 days in the United States military or 
naval service during the Civil War, the Spanish War, or the War 


with Mexico and was honorably discharged, provided such widow was 
married to the one rendering the service prior to the passage of this 
act, and pension to commence from date of filing after passage of 
this act. 

H.R. 109 (by Mr. AUSTIN) proposes to amend the act of April 19, 
1908, so as to pension Civil War widows otherwise entitled who mar- 
ried the person rendering the service prior to the passage of this act. 

H. R. 5884 (by Mr. AusTIN) extends the provisions of existing pen- 
sion laws to the officers and members of the National Guard of East 
Tennessee, and provides that record of service or discharge shall not be 
required, but that reasonable evidence of service in any such organiza- 
tion as long as they served, or until disabled, captured, or killed, shall 
be sufficient. 

H. R. 5886 (by Mr. AvustTIN) provides for payment to each Federal 
soldier or State militiaman cooperating with Federal troops who was 
captured and held as a prisoner of war, or to each widow of such pris- 
oner who has not remarried $2 for each day of confinement of such 
person in Confederate prison. 

H. R. 5962 (by Mr. AUSTIN) provides for making a record of the 
service and discharge or death of the members of Joshua J. Duncan's 
company, Scott County Home Guards of Tennessee, and for their pay, 
and makes their service pensionable under general pension laws. 

H. R. 6107 (by Mr. AUsTIN) giving those engaged in operating mili- 
tary railroads during the Civil War military status and extending to 
them the provisions of the general pension laws. 

H. R. 12143 (by Mr. AuSTIN) provides an increase of per cent in 
the pension of all pensioners under the general law on becoming 62 
years of age and 10 per cent at the end of each period of five years 
thereafter, each increase to be granted as a matter of course. 

H. R.13112 (by Mr. AUSTIN) provides for honorable discharge for 
the members of Union County Company, Tennessee National Guard, 
who have a record of service or can prove same, and gives pensionable 
status to such as had 90 days’ service and to their widows and minors. 

H.R. 17512 (by Mr. AusriNn) extends the provisions of the act of 
February 6, 1907, to those who served 30 days in the Civil War or the 
War with Mexico. 

H. R. 12418 (by Mr. BARNHART) provides pension, regardless of 
length of service, for any person who served in any capacity in the 
military or naval service of the United States during the Civil War or 
the War with Mexico and who has been honorably discharged, the 
rate to be $30 unless over 80 years of age, in which case to be $40, 
and, if blind, $50. Extends the provisions of the act of April 19, 1908, 
to widows otherwise entitled, whose marriage was not subsequent to 
January 1, 1905. Abolishes local medical examining boards and dis- 
continues special examination of pension claims. 


Or 
-~v 


H.R. 62 (by Mr. Bates), extending the provisions of the act of 
March 2, 1903, to grant the same rate of pension for disabilities 


eguivalent to those mentioned in said act. 

H.R. 101 (by Mr. Bares), increasing the maximum rate of pension 
under the second section of act of June 27, 1890, to $24 per month. 

H. R. 12398 (by* Mr. Bates), making the maximum rate of pension 
under the second section, act of June 27, 1890, $30 per month and 
the minimum rate $12 per month. 

H. R. 13856 (by Mr. 
to any person who served 90 days or more in War 
reaching the age of 64 years. 

H. R. 7529 (by Mr. Bennett of Kentucky), extending the provisions 
of the act of June 27, 1890, to the Kentucky State Militia and the 
Provisional Kentucky Militia. 

H. R. 7534 (by Mr. Bennert of Kentucky), granting additional com- 
pensation to surviving Union soldiers, sailors, and marines who were 
prisoners ef war during the Civil War at the rate of $3 per day for each 
and every day he was such prisoner. 

H. R. 10939 (by Mr. BorLanpb), extending the provisions of the act of 
June 27, 1890, and February 6, 1907, to all State militia and other 
organizations that were organized for the defense of the Union and co- 
operated with the military or naval forces of the United States in sup- 
pressing the War of the Rebellion. 

H. R. 160385 (by Mr. BrRapLey), creating in the War Department and 
the Navy Department a roll designated as the Civil War Volunteers’ re- 


the Civil 


tired list, to authorize placing thereon with retired pay certain surviy- | 


ing officers and enlisted men who served in the Army or Navy or 
Marine Corps of the United States during the Civil War. 

H. R. 7 (by Mr. Brownlow), providing for arrears of pension from 
date of discharge or death in all pension claims on account of disabil- 
ities, wounds, or injuries, or on account of deaths because of disabili- 
ties, wounds, or injuries, incurred since the 4th of March, 1861. 

H. R, 582 (by Mr. Brownlow), granting pension to certain east Ten- 
nesseeans engared in the secret service of the United States during the 
War of the Rebellion. 

H. R. 10945 (by Mr. Burver), increasing the rate of pension for total 
deafness to $40 per month and a proportionate rate for partial deaf- 
ness, 

Hl. R. 11790 (by Mr. CamMprett), providing pension of $30 per month 
to any dependent person who served 90 days or more during the Civil 
War upon proof that he is suffering from blindness, paralysis, rheuma- 
tism, or accident resulting in the loss or use of a limb, or who is help- 
less to care for himself. 


in the military or naval service of | 


sATES), granting a pension of $30 per month | 
upon | 





H. R..11809 (by Mr. CAMPBELL), extending the provision of the act of 
June 27, 1890, to the surviving officers and enlisted men of Capt. 
Beatty's independent scouts and to their widows and minor children. 

H. R. 13411 (by Mr. CAMPBELL), granting a pension to any person 
who served 90 days or more in the Civil War, or 60 days in the War 
with Mexico, at the rate of $15 per month at 62 years of age, $20 per 
month at 65 years of age, $30 per month at 70 years of age, $40 per 
month at 75 years of age; and repealing the limitation as to date of 
—- of widows in the acts of June 27, 1890, May 9, 1900, and April 

H. R. 2192 (by Mr. Cary), granting a pension of $30 per month to 
any person who served 90 days in the Civil War, or 60 days in the War 
with Mexico, and who is now, or may hereafter become, totally blind, 
a the privileges of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Spolidicrs, 

li. R. 13894 (by Mr. Cary). Same as H. R. 2192. 

H. R. 12299 (by Mr. CLark of Florida), extending the provisions of 
the act of February 6, 1907, to any person who served 3O days in the 
Seminole Indian wars and to their widows. 

. R. 12300 (by Mr. CLARK of Florida), granting a pension to any 
person who served as a soldier in the Seminole Indian wars, whether 
regularly mustered inlo the service or not, and to the widow of any 
such person, at the rate of $12 per month at 62 years of age, $15 per 
month at 70 years of age, and $20 per month at 75 years of age. 

. R. 222338 (by Mr. CLark of Florida), granting pension at the rate 
of $12 per month to the lawful widow of any deceased soldier who 
served in the Army of the United States in any war in which the 
United States was engaged. 

H. R. 1443 (by Mer. CLINE), amending section 2 of the act of April 19, 
1908, by extending the limitation as to date of marirage to those married 
prior to the passage of this act. 

H. R. 15392 (by Mr. CouLe), granting pension to any person who 
served 90 days in the Civil War or 60 days in the War with Mexico, at 
the rate of $15 per month at the age of 62 years, $20 per month at the 
age of 65 years, $30 per month at the age of 70 years, $40 per month at 
the age of 75 years, and repealing the limitation as to the date of 
marriage of widows under the acts of June 27, 1890, May 9, 1900, and 
April 19, 1908. 

Ii. R. 19866 (by Mr. CowLgs), granting aa to any person who 
served 90 days in the Civil War or 60 days in the War with Mexico, at 
the rate of $15 per month at 65 years of age, $20 per month at 70 
years of age, and $25 per month at 75 years of age. 

H. R.°20150 (by Mr. Cox of Indiana), granting a pension of $10 per 
month to teamsters of the Civil War, 

Hl. R. 22845 (by Mr. Covineron), granting pension to the surviving 
officers and enlisted men of the United States Army employed on the 


| frontier in Nebraska and adjoining Territories in the Sioux Indian wars 


and disturbances from 1853 to 1860, and to their widows. 

If. R. 18815 (by Mr. CrAVENS), granting pension to certain officers 
and men of the Fourth Regiment Arkansas Mounted Infantry. 

H. R. 12808 (by Mr. Crow), granting a pension to any person who 
served 90 days or more in the Civil War or 60 days in the War with 
Mexico, at the rate of $15 per month at 62 years of age, $20 per month 
at 65 years of age, $30 per month at 70 years of age, $40 per month 


| at 75 years of age, and repealing the limitation as to the date of mar- 





riage of widows under the acts of June 27, 1890, May 9, 1900, and 
April 19, 1908. 

H. R. 120 (by Mr. CrumpacKker), amending section 2 of the act of 
June 27, 1890, making the minimum rate thereunder $12 per month and 
the maximum rate $24 per month. 

H. R. 17505 (by Mr. Couprey), providing for old-age pensions. 

H. H. 12407 (by Mr. Cocprey), amending the second section of the 
act of June 27, 1890, making the maximum rate thereunder $24 per 
month. 

H. R. 12408 (by Mr. Couprey), extending the provisions of the act of 
June 27, 1890, to the surviving officers and enlisted men who served for 
30 days or more in the various Indians wars between 1817 and 1856, 
and to their widows. 

H. R. 12412 (by Mr. Couprey), extending the provisions of the pen- 
sion laws to all soldiers who served in the Spanish-American War and 
who were honorably discharged therefrom, regardless of whether they 
contracted disease or permanent disabilities in the service. 

H. R. 12413 (by Mr. Couprey), granting ro to teamsters of the 
War of the Rebellion and Indian wars from 1861 to 1865, inclusive, and 
to their widows and minor children. 

H. R. 12414 (by Mr. Covprey), granting a pension to any person who 
served in the Civil War or in the War with Mexico and who was honor- 
ably discharged from his last contract of enlistment, $15 per month at 
the age of 62 years, $20 per month at the age of 65 years, $25 per 
month at the age of 70 years, 

H. R. 12415 (by Mr. Couprey), granting a pension of $25 per month 
to any dependent person who served 90 days or more in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States during the War of the Re- 
bellion upon proof that he is suffering from any cause rendering him 
helpless to care for himself. 

H. R. 12416 (by Mr. Couprey), et 
shall be payable to the estate of the deceased pensioner. 

Hi. R. 1482 (by Mr. Couprey), granting pension to certain enlisted 
men, soldiers, and officers who served in all Indian wars prior to the 
Civil War, at $15 per month at the age of 65 years and $25 per month 
at the age of 70 years. 

Hi. R. 1484 (by Mr. Couprey), granting 
pensioner upon arriving at the age entitlir 
without filing an application therefor. 

H. R. 11930 (by Mr. Cox of Indiana), granting a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month to any person who served 90 days in the Civil War 
or 60 days in the War with Mexico, and providing for the discontinu- 
ance of all pension agencies, payment of all pensions to be made monthly 
by the Bureau of Pensions. 

H. R. 20149 (by Mr. Cox of Indiana), extending the provisions of the 
act of June 27, 1890, to the officers and members of the crews of the 
Mississippi Ram Fleet, Marine Brigade, or the Mississippi Squadron, 
and to their widows and minor children and dependent parents. 

H. R. 7523 (by Mr. CULLOP), granting a pension at the rate of $30 
per month to any person who served 90 days or more in the Civil War 
or 60 days in the War with Mexico, and who has been honorably dis- 
charged therefrom. 

H. R. 12330 (by Mr. Davipson), granting a 


that the accrued pension 


an increase of pension to any 
ig him to the next higher rate 


ension to any person 


who served 90 days in the Civil War or 60 days in the War with 
Mexico, at the rate of $15 per month at the age of 62 years, $20 per 
month at the age of 65 years, $30 per month at the age of 70 years, 
$40 per month at the age of 75 years; and repealing the limitation as 
to the date of marriage of widows in the acts of June 27, 1890, May 9, 
1900, and April 19, 1908, 
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i. R. 12331 (by Mr. Davinson), providing a rate of pension for total 
dvafness at the rate of $40 per month, and a proportionate rate in 
“ase of partial deafness. 
= iT. 4316 (by Mr. De Armond), authorizing the granting of pensions 
and the increase of pensions in extraordinary cases not now provided 
for by the Bureau of Pensions, instead of by special act. 

H. R. 4317 (by Mr. De Armond), extending the pension laws to the 
soldiers engaged in the Utah expedition of 1857 and 1858, and to the 
widows and children of such soldiers. 

H. R. 7108 (by Mr. Dixon of Indiana), granting a pension of $12 
per month to the widow of any officer or enlisted man who served 90 
days or more in the Civil War, if married to said soldier prior to the 
passage of this act. 7 

H. R. 7109 (by Mr. Drxon of Indiana), granting a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month to any person who served 90 days or more in the 
Civil War and has been honorably discharged therefrom. 

H. R. 7546 (by Mr. DouGLas), amending section 2 of the act of June 
27, 1890, making 60 days the minimum length of service required to 
give title to pension. 

H. R. 7547 (by Mr. Dovetas), amending section 4708 relative to the 
renewal of pension to a widow whose name has been dropped from the 
roll on the ground of remarriage, to provide that when the widow has 
been divorced from the person to whom she remarried it shall not be 
necessary that the divorce was granted upon her own application. 

H. R. 13578 (by Mr. Epwarps of Kentucky), granting a pension at 
the rate of $1 per day to any person who served 90 days or more in the 
Civil War or 60 days in the War with Mexico. 

H. R. 14506 (by Mr. Epwarps of Kentucky), granting a pension to 
any person who served 90 days in the Civil War or 60 days in the War 
with Mexico, at the rate of $15 per month at 62 years of age, $20 per 
month at 65 years of age, $30 per month at 70 years of age, $40 per 
month at 75 years of age, and repealing the limitation as to date of 
marriage of widows in the acts of June 27, 1890, May 9, 1900, and 
April 19, 1908. 

H. R. 14507 (by Mr. Epwarps of Kentucky), granting pension to cer- 
tain battalions of Kentucky State Militia. 

H. R. 6272 (by Mr. ELvINs), extending the provisions of the act of 
June 27, 1890, and act of February 6, 1907, to the Enrolled Missouri 
Militia and other military organizations of the State of Missouri that 
cooperated with the military and naval forces of the United States dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

H. R. 18287 (by Mr. Etvins), granting a pension to any person who 
served 90 days in the Civil War or 60 days in the War with Mexico, at 
the rate of $20 per month at 62 vears of age, $25 per month at 65 
years of age, $30 per month at 70 years of age, $40 per month at 75 
years of age, and repealing the limitation as to date of marriage of 
widows in the acts of June 27, 18£0, May 9, 1900, and April 19, 1908. 

H.R. 14559 (by Mr. Fassetr), to authorize and empower mail car 
riers to certify pension vouchers for pensioners who receive their mail 
by rural delivery. 

H. R. 20826 (by Mr. Focnt), amending section 4708, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, in relation to pension to remarried widows. 

H.R. 4821 (by Mr. Foster of Illinois), amending the act of February 
6, 1907, to provide that the rate of pension thereunder shall be $15 per 
month at 65 years of age, $20 per month at 70 years of age, $25 per 
month at 75 years of age, and $30 per month at 80 years of age. 

H. R. 4822 (by Mr. Foster of Illinois), granting pension at the rate 
of $30 per month, or $1 per day, to every person who served 60 days 
in the Civil War or War with Mexico. 

H. R. 35 (by Mr. Fow.Ler), amending the act of February 6, 1907. to 
include any person who served 90 days in any war or campaign against 
Indians prior to the termination of the Civil War. 

H. R. 14503 (by Mr. FuLLer), amending the act of April 19, 1908, 
making the limitation as to date of marriage of widows January 1, 
1909, instead of June 27, 1890. 

H. R. 3669 (by Mr. GarpNer of New Jersey), granting pension to any 
erson who served in any Indian war, the War with Mexico, or the Civil 
Var, at the rate of $10 per month at 65 years of age; $14 per month at 
the age of 70 years; $18 per month at the age of 75 years; and to the 
widow of any such person who was married prior to the 4th day of 
July, 1876. 

H.R. 16017 (by Mr. Garner of Pennsylvania), extending the pro- 
visions of the pension laws to the Twentieth, Twenty-sixth, Twenty- 
seventh, Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirtleth, Thirty-first, and 
Thirty-third Regiments; the several batteries of Artillery; the several 
troops of Cavalry; the several irdependent companies comprising the 
Pennsylvania Militia, otherwise known as the “ Emergency Men,” pro- 
viding that they shall be entitled to the same pension as though they 
had been in the service for a period of 90 days or more. 

H. R. 22919 (by Mr. Garner of Pennsylvania), granting a pension of 
$30 per month to all persons who served in the Civil War or the War 
with Mexico. 

Hl, R. 9141 (by Mr. GoutpeN), providing that in determining the rate 
of pension under the act of February 6, 1907, in case where there is 
doubt as to the date of birth, the age given at enlistment will be 
accepted. 

H. R. 12317 (by Mr. GouLpeN), increasing pension to $55 per month 
to all soldiers who have lost an arm at the elbow, or a leg at the knee, 
in lieu of that they are entitled to under the provisions of the act of 
March 2, 1903. 

H.R. 18293 (by Mr. Granam of Illinois), granting pension of $12 
er month to the widow of any officer or enlisted man who served 
90 days in the Civil War, without means of support other than her 
daily labor and a maximum net income not exceeding $250 per year, 
and $2 additional to each minor child under 16 years of age, or to the 
minor children under the age of 16 years, provided that said widow 
shall have married said soldier prior to the passage of the act of June 
27, 1890. 

H. R. 18590 (by Mr. Griest), granting pension to Army teamsters of 
the Civil War and to their widows. ; 

H. R. 1496 (by Mr. Gricas), granting Increase of pension, at the rate 
of $16 per month, to survivors of the Indian wars and disturbances 
under the act of July 27, 1892. 

H. R. 3054 (by Mr. HAMILTON), amending the act of February 6, 1907, 
to provide a pension, at the rate of $20 per month, to anyone totally 
disabled for the performance of manual labor, regardless of age. : 

H. R. 8637 (by Mr. HAMILTON), granting a pension, at the rate of $50 
per month, to any officer or soldier, sailor, or marine who, while in the 
service of the United States and line of duty, was taken prisoner of war 
and confined in a confederate prison between the ist day of May, 1861 
and the Ist day of May, 1865. ¥ . ; 

H.R. 16211 (by Mr. Hamitton), increasing the pension to $320 per 
month to those who have lost one eye or become totally blind in one 





eye from causes occurring in the military or naval service of the United 
States. 

H.R. 2102 (by Mr. HaMtin), extending the provision of the act of 
June 27, 1890, to the Seventy-second Regiment Enrolled Missouri 
Militia. 

H. R. 4819 (by Mr. HAMLIN), extending the provisions of the act of 
June 27, 1890, to any State militia organization which was under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, in whole or in part, or under the 
authority or command of any commissioned officer of the United States 
Army. 

H. R. 19395 (by Mr. HAMLIN), extending the provisions of the act of 
June 27, 1890, and act of May 9%, 1900, to any person who served 60 
days in the Civil War, and providing a rate of pension not to exceed 
$12 per month in proportion to the degree of inability to earn a sup 
port. 

H. R. 2212 (by Mr. Hayes), amending the act of February 6, 1907, to 
include those who served in any of the Indian wars. 

H. R. 4 (by Mr. HAWLEY), extending the provisions of the acts of July 
27, 1892, and June 27, 1902, to include the officers and enlisted men of 
the Modoe Indian War of 1872 and 1873, in Oregon and California 

H. R. 47 (by Mr. HAWLEY), extending the pension laws in favor of the 
officers and soldiers of the Indian wars to include the officers and sol 
diers of the Bannock War, Oregon and Washington, IS78 and 1879 

H.R. 49 (by Mr. HAWLEY), increasing the rate of pension to survivors 
of the various Indian wars entitled under the acts of July 27, 1892, and 
June 27, 1902, to $12 per month. 

H. R. 9506 (by Mr. HEALD), providing that in the administration of 
the pension laws the members of the Fifth and Sixth Regiments of Dela 
ware Volunteer Infantry shall be held to have heen in the service from 
the dates of their respective musters into service to the dates they were 
mustered out, discharged, or otherwise released. 

H. R. 15420 (by Mr. HEeFLIN), granting pension to the surviving chil- 
dren of the soldiers of the War of the Revolution, the Mexican War, the 
Indian wars, the war between the States, and the Spanish-American 
War, who from mental or physical afilictions or disability are unable to 








/ earn their support. 


H. R. 13839 (by Mr. HiGGins), granting a pension to the widow of 
any person who served 90 days in the Civil War who was married to 
said person prior to January 1, 1900, and lived continuously with him 
from date of marriage to the date of his death, at the rate of $6 per 
month and $2 per month additional for each minor child under 16 years 
of age. 

H. R. 4503 (by Mr. HinsHaw), providing that the pension laws shall 
be so construed as to include the Companies A, B. and C of the First 
Nebraska Militia, which served from August 13, 1864, to November 12, 
1864, as having been in the military service of the United States dur 
ing the War of the Rebellion. 

Ht. R. 15403 (by Mr. HINSHAW), granting a pension at the rate of 
$100 per month to the child of any person who enlisted in the Army 
or Navy of the United States during the War of the Rebellion, pro 
vided such child was blind at the date of said enlistment or has since 
become blind before attaining the age of 16 years and has now reached 
the age of 50 years and has no means of support or property. 

H.R. 1459 (by Mr. HINSHAW), granting a pension to the widow of 
any deceased soldier or sailor of the United States at the same rate of 
pension said deceased soldier or sailor was receiving at the time of his 
death. 

H. R. 1460 (by Mr. HinsHaw), providing pension at the rate of $12 
per month to the widow of any person who served 0 days or more in 
the Civil War, or 60 days in the War with Mexico, if married to such 
person prior to the passage of this act. | 

H.R. 1461 (by Mr. HINSHAW), granting a pension to any person 
who served 90 days in the Civil War, or 60 days in the War with 
Mexico, at the rate of $15 per month at the age of 62 years and $20 
per month at the age of 65 years 

H. R. 2023 (by Mr. HINSHAW), providing that the various pension 
laws of the United States shall be held to include Captain Stufft's 
independent company Indian scouts, Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, as 
having been in the military service of the United States during the War 
of the Rebellion. 

H. R. 14569 (by Mr. Howe.t of Utah), pension to survivors of t 
Utah Indian wars prior to 1868 and their widows at the rates of $12 





for those 62 years of age, $15 at the age of 70 years, and $20 at the age 





of 75 years and over. (No limitation as to length of service.) 
H. R. 3660 (by Mr. Howewn of Utah) extends benefits of the acts of 
July 27, 1892, and June 27, 102, to include service in Utah Indian 


wars prior to 1867. 

H. R. 3663 (by Mr. Howe. of Utah) extends benefits of the act of 
July 27. 1892, to survivors of the Utah Indian wars from 1865 to 1868, 
inclusive, and their widows 


Hi. R. 22241 (by Mr. HowLanp), time of service in Army or Navy of 
the United States during the Civil War hall be computed from date of 
enlistment to date of discharge, and soldier held to have been actively 


serving during such period 

H. R. 8779 (by Mr. Huprparp of West Virginia), pension of $10 per 
month to bridge builders and railroad repairers in the employ of the 
United States during the Civil War 

H. R. 8780 (by Mr. Hupparp of West Virginia), $30 per month to all 


survivors of any war of the United States prior to 1866, who rendered 
30 days’ service. Same pension to widows, with $2 per month addi 
tional for each minor child. Provides for reduction of clerical force in 
Pension Bureau and closing of soldiers’ homes and pension agencies; 


that pension may be paid to pensioner’s family if he fails to provide for 
such family, and gives title to 160 acres Government land for 30 days 
service in war prior to 1866. 

H. R. 6563 (by Mr. Husparp of West Virginia) extends benefits of 
the general law and act of June 27, 1890, to troops acting under ord 
of the governor of West Virginia during the rebellion at ‘ 
widows, minor children, and dependent relatives Amends section 4718 
Revised Statutes, so that name shall not apply in cases where one, at 
aiding and abetting the rebellion, served in the Union Army or Nav 

H. R. 6565 (by Mr. Hupsarp), pension of $10 per mo ‘ 





in employ of the United States during the War of the Rel on 
| H. RK. 5172 (by Mr. Hurr) amends act of March 3, 1883, by increasing 
rate for loss of hand or foot, total disability of same, and disability 


equivalent to loss of hand or foot, from $24 to $30 per month. 
H. R. 17171 (by Mr. HuGues of West Virginia) directs that the First, 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth United States Volunteer Infan 


try shall be considered to have served in the War of the R llion 
H. R. 2493 (by Mr. HuGues of West Virginia) extends benetits of t! 
general pension law and act of June 27, 1890, to troops acting und 


orders of the governor of West Virginia during the War of the Rebellior 
and to their widows, minor children, and dependent relatives. Also 
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amends section 4716, Revised Statutes, so that same shall not apply in 
cases where one, after aiding and abetting the rebellion, served in the 
Union Army or Navy. 

H. R. 2497 (by Mr. Hut) increases the rate of pension of Mexican 
War survivors to $30 per month and increases the pension of the 
widows of such survivors to $15 per month. 

H. R. 18689 (by Mr. JoHNSON) amends acts of June 27, 1890, May 9, 
1900, and April 19, 1908, to allow pensions to all widows who were 
married to the soldiers prior to January 1, 1900. 

Ii. R. 18690 (by Mr. JomNnson) provides that any person who was in 
the service of the United States 90 days during the Civil War, and 
was honorably discharged from such service, shall be entitled to pension 
of $39 per month, and to pension at the rate of $35 per month after he 
attains the age of 70 years, and $40 per month when he shall have at- 
tained the age of 75 years. Also provides that when no satisfactory 
evidence of age is obtainable the applicant for pension shall be ac- 
cepted as having reached the age of 20 years on the Ist day of April, 
1861. 

Ii. R. 4310 (by Mr. Kerrer) increases the rate of pension on account 
of loss of hearing to $50 per month in cases of total deafness. 

H. R. 4311 (by Mr. Keirer) increases rate of pension on account of 
loss of an eye to $24 per month. 

If. R. 7542 (by Mr. KENDALL) increases rate of pension on account 
of total deafness to $45 per month, and on account of nearly total deaf- 
ness to $40 per month. 

Hi. R. 7543 (by Mr. KENDALL) provides pension of $12 per month for 
the widow of any honorably discharged Volunteer soldier who served 
three months in the Army of the United States between April 1, 1861, 
and August 1, 1865. 

H. R. 7544 (by Mr. KENDALL) provides pension for Volunteer soldiers 
who served three months in the United States Army between April 1, 
1861, and August 1, 1865, and were honorably discharged, at the rate 
of $15 per month if 60 years old, $20 per month if 65, $25 per month 
if 70, and $30 per month if 75. 

H. R. 7545 (by Mr. KenpaLL) provides that every officer, soldier, 
sailor, or marine who was a prisoner of war and confined in a Con- 
federate prison between April 1, 1861, and August 1, 1865, shall be 
entitled to pension of $50 per month. 

H. R. 6683 (by Mr. KENDALL) provides pension for all who served 
90 days in the Civil War, or 60 days in the war with Mexico, and were 
honorably discharged, at the rate of $12 per month at the age of 60 
years, $15 per month at the age of 65, $20 per month at the age of 
70, and $25 per month at the age of 75. 

H. R. 7106 (by Mr. KENDALL) provides pension of $1 per day for 
every surviving volunteer soldicr who served in the field for a period 
of three months between April 1, 1861, and August 1, 1866, and was 
honorably discharged from such service. 

Hi. R. 12355 (by Mr. Kinkarp of Nebraska) granting a pension to 
any person who served 90 days in the Civil War and 60 days in the 
war with Mexico at the rate of $15 per month at 62 years of age, $20 
per month at 65 years of age, $30 per month at 70 years of age, 
$40 per month at 75 years of age, and repealing the limitation as to 
the date of marriag> of widows under the acts of June 27, 1890, May 
9, 1900, and February 6, 1907 (act April 19, 1908, probably intended). 

if. R. 17538 (by Mr. Kinkrap of New Jersey) providing that pen- 
sions, after March 4, 1910, shall be payable every two months. 

H. R. 41 (by Mr. LAFEAN) amending section 2, act of April 19, 1908, 
to provide a pension for the widow of any officer or enlisted man at 
the rate of $12 per month if married prior to the passage of this act. 

H. R. 13424 (by Mr. LAPEAN) granting a pension of $50 per month to 
any person upon reaching the age of 75 years who while in the sery- 
ice shall have lost one foot or one hand or been totally disabled in the 
same, or who is now pensioned for paralysis resulting in incapacity for 
performing any manual labor. 

H. R. 13425 (by Mr. Largan), providing an additional allowance of 
$2 per day to all persons who were confined as prisoners of war for 
each and every day of confinement in Confederate prisons. 

H. R. 22575 (by Mr. LAFEAN), increasing the rate of pension from 
$24 per month to $40 per month for those pensioned on account of dis- 
ability equivalent to the loss of a hand or foot. 

H. R. 13450 (by Mr. LANGLEY), granting a pension to any person 
who served 90 days in the civil war or 60 days in the war with 
Mexico, at the rate of $15 per month at 60 years of age, $20 per 
month at 65 years of age, $25 per month at 70 years of age, $1 a day 
at 75 years of age. 

H. R. 13451 (by Mr. LANGLEY), providing a pension to soldiers of 
the Spanish-American War and:-to their widows, minor children, and 
dependent parents, without proving service origin of disability. 

te R. 138452 (by Mr. LANGLEY), amending paragraph 3, section 4693, 
United States Revised Statutes, removing the date of limitation as to 
the prescription of claims thereunder so as to grant pension for dis- 
ability incurred by a State militiaman while serving with the regular 
troops, regardless of date of filing claim. 

H. R. 13456 (by Mr. LANGLEY), providing pension at the rate of 50 
cents a day to the widow of any officer or enlisted man who has died 
or shall hereafter die by reason of wounds or injuries or disease con- 
tracted in the service, in the War with Mexico, Civil War, or in any of 
the Indian wars, providing that such widow was married prior to or 
during his service, and extending the benefits of such act to the widows 
of officers and enlistment of the State inilitia organizations who cooper- 
ated with the military forces under con'mand of Federal officers. 

H. R. 13460 (by Mr. LANGLEY), providing an allowance of $2 a day 
for each day of confinement to any Federal soldier or any member of a 
State militia organization cooperating with Federal troops in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, who was captured by the enemy and confined 
in any Confederate military prison. 

HI. R. 13461 (by Mr. LANGLEY), to extend the provisions of the pen- 
sion laws to officers and enlisted men of State military organizations 
who rendered military service to the Union during the War of the 
Rebellion, and to their widows, minor children, and dependent parents, 
known as the militia bill. 

Hf. R. 18463 (by Mr. LanGiLey), ansending section 4716, Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, so as to provide that a prior Confederate 
service shall not be a bar to pension to those who subsequently volun- 
teered and served in the Army or Navy of the United States and were 
honorably discharged therefrom. And repealing section 2 of the joint 
resolution approved July 1, 1902, as to those who had a prior Confeder- 
ate service and enlisted in the military or naval service of the United 
States after the Ist day of January, 1865. 

H. R. 13464 (by Mr. LANGLEY), amending the act of June 27, 1890, 
repealing the limitation as to date of marriage of widows thereunder 


and providing pension for those who were married prior to the passage 
of this act. 


H. R. 19242 (by Mr. LaNGLery), to grant to all soldiers and sailors of 
the Civil War who served 90 days and received an honorable discharge, 
and to all soldiers of the Mexican War who served 60 days and re- 
ceived an honorable discharge, a pension of a dollar a day. 

H. R. 22633 (by Mr. LANGLEY), amending the acts of June 27, 1890; 
February 15, 1895; February 6, 1907; July 1, 1902; and June 28, 1906, 
to provide a pension of $1 per day to any person so disabled as to 
require the frequent and periodical, or the regular or constant, aid of 
another person, and who are without resources or means of support 
except the pension. 

Hi. R. 19961 (by Mr. Linpsay), granting a pension to any person who 


enlisted for 90 days or more in the service of the United States during 


the War of the Rebellion, and who has been honorably discharged there- 
from by reason of being mustered out of service before the completion 
of the said 90 days or more, at the rate of $12 per month at 62 years 
- age, $15 per month at 70 years of age, $20 per month at 75 years 
of age. 

H. R. 19972 (by Mr. Linpsay), granting a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month to the widow of any officer or enlisted man who served 
90 days during the War of the Rebellion, provided that said widow 
shall have married said soldier prior to January 1, 1900. 

H. R. 12420 (by Mr. Loup), providing a pension for any person who 
served 90 days or more in the Civil War or 60 days in the War with 
Mexico, at the rate of $12 per month at 60 years of age, $15 per month 
at 65 years of age, $20 per month at 70 years of age, $30 per month 
at 75 years of age, $40 per month at 80 years of age. 

H. R. 1013 (by Mr. LouDENSLAGER), increasing the rate of pension to 
$14 per month to the widow of any officer or enlisted man in the Army 
or Navy who has died, or shall hereafter die, by reason of any wound 
or injury incurred or disease contracted in the line of duty jin the 
service of the United States in any Indian war, War with Mexico, or 
the Civil War, provided that such widow was married to the soldier 
or sailor prior to or during his service. 

Providing a pension of $10 per month to the widow of any officer 
or enlisted man who served 30 days in any Indian war enumerated 
in the acts of July 27, 1892, and June 27, 1902, or who served 60 
days during the War with Mexico, 90 days or over during the Civil 
War, provided said widow was married to said soldier or sailor prior 
to or during the period of his service. 

Granting a pension at the rate of $8 per month to the widow of any 
such officer or enlisted man who was his wife for a period of 5 years 
preceding his death. 

H. R. 2247 (by Mr. McCati), providing that rate of pension for 
Army nurses shall be $12 per month at 62 years of age, $15 per month 
at 70 years of age, $20 per month at 75 years of age. 

H. R. 11996 (by Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma), providing a rate of 
pension of $30 per month to any honorably discharged soldier or sailor 
who served 3 years in the United States Army during any period 
of the War of the Rebellion, $25 per month for those who served 2 
years, $20 per month for those who served 1 year, $15 per month 
for those who served 60 days or over and less than 1 year, and 
extending the provisions of this act to the officers and enlisted men of 
the State militia and other organizations of the States of the Union 
who cooperated with the military and naval forces of the United States 
in suppressing the War of the Rebellicn, who served 60 days or 
more; and increasing the rate of pension to $30 per month to those 
persons totally disabled to perform manual or other labor whose in- 
come is less than $300 r year, and providing a pension at $12 per 
month to the widow of any officer or enlisted man who served 60 
days or more in the service of the United States during the War 
of the Rebellion, provided said widow shall have married said soldier 
prior to the passage of this act. 

H. R. 1492 (by Mr. McHenry), providing a pa to any rson 
who enlisted and served in the military or naval service of the United 
States during the late Civil War or the War with Mexico, and who 
shall have been honorably discharged under his last contract of enlist- 
ment, at the rate of $15 per month at 60 years of age, $20 per month 
at 65 years of age, $25 per month at 70 years of age. 

H. R. 16875 (by Mr. Macon), increasing the rate of pension of every 
widow of every pensioner who before his death was on the pension roils 
on account of service in the Mexican War to $20 per month to those 
who are without means of support other than their daily labor and an 
actual net income not exceeding $250 per annum, and $30 per month 
when without an income of any amount. 

H. R. 8778 (by Mr. Macon), providing an increase of pension to $30 
per month to every pensioner on the rolls at $20 per month on account 
of service in the Mexican War and who, from age, accident, or disease, 
is disabled for manual labor and is in such circumstances that “ $12 
per month are insufficient to provide him with the necessaries of life.” 

H. R. 14535 (by Mr. Martin of Colorado), extending the provisions 
of the act of June 27, 1890, and act of May 9, 1900, so as to include 
those persons honorably discharged prior to 90 days of service on 
account of wounds, injuries, disease, or disability incurred in the 
service. 

H. R. 17882 (by Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania), granting pension of $40 
per month to any person who, while in the service and line of duty, 
shall have been totally disabled in one hand or one foot; $46 per month 
for total disability of an arm at or above the elbow or a leg at or 
above the knee; $55 per month for total disability of an arm or leg 
when equivalent to the loss of arm at the shoulder joint or a leg at 
the hip joint. 

H. R. 17883 (by Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania), providing a rate of 
pension of $65 = month to those who, white in the military or naval 
service of the United States in the War of the Rebellion, shall have 
lost one hand or one foot or been totally disabled in the same; $70 per 
month to those who have lost an arm at or above the elbow or a leg at 
or above the knee or been totally disahled in the same; $75 per month 
to those who shail have lost an arm at the shoulder joint or leg at the 
hip joint or so near the joint as to prevent the use of an artificial limb, 
or been totally disabled in the same ; $100 per month to those who shall 
have lost one hand and one foot or been totally disabled in the same; 
$125 per month to those who shall have lost both hands or Doth feet 
or been totally disabled fn the same. 

Hi. R. 9512 (by Mr. Moon of Tennessee), increasing the rate of pen 
sion to survivors of the Mexican War to $30 per month to those who 
served in excess of 60 days in the War with Mexico and who are without 
an income of more than $300 per annum. 

H. R. 9515 (by Mr. Moon of Tennessee), recognizing the military 
service of and giving pensionable status under all pension laws of the 
United States to persons serving under United States officers as home 
guards, militia, or other provisional troops during the Civil War. 

Hi. R, 22324 (by Mr. MorGan of Missouri), extending the provisions 
of the act of June 27, 1890, and act of February 6, 1907, to the En- 
rolled Missouri Militia and other military organizations of the State of 
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Missouri that cooperated with the military and naval forces of the 
United States during the Civil War. 

li. R. 16368 (by Mr. Morrison), granting a pension of $1 per day 
to any person who served 90 days or more in the Civil War or 60 days 
in the War with Mexico, and granting an additional pension, the total 
not to exceed $50 per month, to those suffering from disabilities grow- 
ing out of said service, according to the extent of the disabilities, as 
shown by a report in writing, to be made by two reputable physicians, 
regularly licensed and entitled to practice medicine and surgery within 
the county in which the pensioner resides. 

Hl. R. 18008 (by Mr. Murpny), providing for a service pension of 1 
cent per day for the whole number of days of service during the War of 
the Rebellion additional to any pension the person may be receiving o1 
may hereafter receive, providing that the total allowance shall not ex- 
ceed $25 per month. The additional pension to date from the passage 
of this act, without application being made therefor. 

Hi. R. 9143 (by Mr. Murpruy), providing for the acceptance of the 
muster rolls in the office of the adjutant general of the State of Mis- 
souri as and for the length of service of the Missouri Home Guards dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion. 

Il. R. 10759 (by Mr. Murrny), extending the provisions of the act 
of June 27, 1890, to each and every company and organization of 
militia, rangers, or home guards organized for the defense of the Union, 
in Missouri, during the War of the Rebellion. 

H. R. 2190 (by Mr. NicHoLis), extending the provisions of the pen 
sion laws to persons engaged in the operation and construction of 
United States military railroads during the War of the Rebellion. 

H. R. 15393 (by Mr. Norris), providing for a restoration of pension 
to any widow whose name has been or shall hereafter be dropped from 
the rolls on account of her remarriage, on the death of the person to 
whom she remarried or the divorce of such person 

Hi. R. 2718 (by Mr. OLpFIeELD), granting pension to certain officers 
and men of the Fourth Regiment, Arkansas Mounted Infantry. 

H. R. 16894 (by Mr. Pearre), providing for the monthly payment of 
pensions. 

H. R. 16900 (by Mr. Pearre), granting a pension of $30 per month 
to all honorably discharged soldiers and sailors who served at least 90 
days in the War with Mexico who have or may reach the age of 62 
years. 

’ H. R. 16901 (by Mr. Prarre), extending the provisions of the act of 
June 27, 1890, and the amendments thereto to any person who served 
not less than 60 days in the Civil War. 

Il. R. 16905 (by Mr. Pearre), granting a pension of $30 per month 


to all honorably discharged soldiers and sailors who served at least 90 


days in the Civil War and who have or may reach the age of 70 years. 

Ii. R. 16904 (by Mr. Prearre), granting a pension of $50 per month 
to all persons who served 90 days or more in the War of the Rebellion, 
or during the War with Spain, who are now or may hereafter become 
blind, or so nearly blind as to require the services of an attendant, and 
who have not an actual net income exceeding $600 per year. 


H. R. 21418 (by Mr. Ratney), granting a pension to any person who | 


served for one year or more in the Civil War, or 60 days in the war 
with Mexico, who has never been convicted by a military court-martial, 
at the rate of $12 per month at 62 years of age, $15 per month at 70 
years of age, $20 per month at 75 years of age. 

li. R. 12431 (by Mr. Ravcu), granting a pension to any person who 
served 90 days or more in the Civil War, and 60 days in the war with 
Mexico, at the rate of $15 per month at 62 years of age, $20 per month 
at 65 years of age, $30 per month at 70 years of age, $40 per month 
at 75 years of age. And repealing the limitation as to the date of 
marriage of widows in the acts of June 27, 1890, May 9, 1900, and 
* February 6, 1907" (probably intended act of April 19, 1908). 

H. R. 15402 (by Mr. Roperts), providing a pension of $15 per month 
to the widow of any officer or enlisted man who served 90 days or more 
during the Civil War, or who died in service, or was honorably dis- 
charged from such service, provided said widow was married prior to 
the year 1880. 

Il. R. 14535 (by Mr. Ropenperc), granting a pension to any person 
who served 90 days or more during the Civil War, or sixty days in the 
War with Mexico, at the rate of $15 per month at 62 years of age, $20 
per month at 65 years of age, $30 per month at 70 years of age, $40 





per month at 75 years of age, and repealing the limitation as to the | 


date of marriage of widows in the acts of June 27, 1890, May 9, 1900, 
and April 19, 1908. 

Hi. Re 9941 (by Mr. Rucker of Colorado), granting pension to the 
surviving members and the widows of members of the Forsythe Scouts. 

Il. R. 8117 (by Mr. Rucker of Missouri), extending the provisions of 
the act of June 27, 1890, to the Enrolled Missouri Militia and other 
military organizations of the State of Missouri that cooperated with the 
military or naval forces of the United States in suppressing the re- 
bellion, 

Ii. R. 13888 (by Mr. Russeii), providing that no pension shall be 
granted to any person whosoever who shall now be or who shall here- 
after become a citizen of any foreign country. 





H. R. 9278 (by Mr. Scorr), granting pension to the widow of any 


officer or enlisted man who served 90 days or more in the Civil War, 
or sixty days in the War with Mexico, who is without means of support 
other than her daily labor and an actual net income not exceeding $250 
per year, at the rate of $12 per month at the age of 62 years, $15 per 
month at the age of 70 years, $20 per month at the age of 75 years. 
Also granting a renewal of pension of $12 per month to the widow otf 





any such officer or enlisted man whose name shall have been dropped 


from the roll by reason of her marriage to another person who has 
since died or shall hereafter die. 

Ii. R. 16385 (by Mr. Scorr), extending the provisions, limitations, 
and benefits of the act of June 27, 1890, to the surviving officers and 
enlisted men of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Regiments of Kansas 
Volunteer Cavalry. 

_ Ti. R. 2269 (by Mr. SHACKLEFORD), extending the provisions of sec- 
tioas 2304 to 2309, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States to the officers and privates of Missouri organizations who were 
in the actual military service of the United States during the Civil War 
and were honorably discharged from such service, and to the widows 
and minor orphan children of such persons, notwithstanding such 


officers and privates may not have been technically mustered into the 
Union Army. 






_ lI. R. 21902 (by Mr. Suerwoop), granting a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month to any officer or enlisted man who served 90 days in the 
Civil War with credit in the Volunteer Army, who is so disabled as to 
require the frequent and periodical aid and attention of another person. 

it. R. 9773 (by Mr. Smiru of California), providing that any soldicr's 
widow who has been or may hereafter be granted a pension shall not 
forfeit the same by remarriage to a soldier who served 60 days or more 
in the war between the States. | 


‘ 


H. R. 11197 (by Mr. Smirnu of Iowa), granting additional compen 
sation to surviving soldiers, sailors, and marines who were prisoners of 
war during the Civil War and to their widows at the rate of $2 for 
each and every day they were such prisoners of war. 

H. R. 11198 (by Mr. Smirn of lowa), extending the provisions of the 
act of February 6, 1907, to any person who served one year or more in 
the Civil War or six months during the War with Mexico, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that such person may have been discharged from the 
service for disability due to his own vicious habits. 

H. R. 11199 (by Mr. Smrru of Iowa), providing that an officer or en 
listed man, claiming pension on account of disabilities incurred while a 
prisoner of war, that such disabilities shall be presumed to have been 
incurred in line of duty if he was in good health when captured and saf 
fering from the disability or disabilities at the time of his exchange or 
discharge. 

H. R. 11200 (by Mr. SirnH of Iowa), providing that any widow who 
was mirried to a soldier and lived with him as his wife for a period 
of not less than 10 years will be presumed to be his legal widow in the 
absence of proof to the contrary. 

H. R. 13858 (by Mr. Smirn of Iowa), providing that any officer or 
enlisted man who was honorably discharged on account of disabilities 
within 90 days of his commission or enlistment shall be entitled to 
receive the same pension as if he had served the full period of 90 days 

Hi. R. 19397 (by Mr. Smite of lowa),. granting pension at the rate 
of $12 per month and $2 per month additional for each minor child, to 
the widow of any person who served 60 days in the War with Mexico 
or 90 days in the Civil War or to the minor children of such person, 
if the widow be dead, provided the widow to be entitled to the benefits 
of this act shall have been married to the soldier at least five 
before his death 

H. R. 22065 (by Mr. Smita of Michigan), granting a pension to any 
person who served 90 days in the Civil War or 60 days in the War 
with Mexico, at the rate of $20 per month at the age of 62 y 
per month at the age of 65 years, $55 per month at the age of 70 
years; and repealing the limitation as to the date of marriage of 
widows in the acts of June 27, 1890, May 9, 1900, and April 19, 1908 

H. R. 5708 (by Mr. SParKMAN), increasing the rate of pension to $16 
per month to those receiving or entitled to pensions under the 
of July 27, 1892, and June 27, 1902 


years 


ears, $30 






acts 


H. R. 75 (by Mr. Sternens of Texas), extending the provisions of 
the act of July 27, 1892, to the surviving officers and enlisted men of 
the Texas Volunteers employed in the defense of the frontier of that 
State against Mexican marauders and Indian depredations from Jan- 
uary 1, 1851, to January 1, 1861, and from 1866 to 1876 

H. R. 100383 (by Mr. Taytor of Colorado), extending the provi 
of the acts of June 27, 1890, and February 6, 1907, to the mem! 
the Third Regiment of Colorado Volunteer Cavalry who served durin 
the Civil War, and to their widows and minor children 

H. R. 17857 (by Mr. Taytor of Colorado), granting a pension of $30 
per month to any person who served 30 days in the Civil War or War 
with Mexico, and $40 per month to such person past SO years of age, 
or, if blind, $50 per month; and extending the provisions of the act of 
June 27, 1890, and May 9, 1900, to widows who were married subse- 
quent to January 1, 1905; and repealing all laws authorizing branch 
pension agencies, traveling pension examiners, local pension examining 
boards, and all other pension department expenses except those neces 
sary to the prompt and efticient dispatch of business in the General 
Pension Office in the National Capital: and that all physical examina 
tions of applicants for disability pensions shall be made by two gradu 
ate local physicians of 10 years’ practice. 

Ii. R. 3088 (by Mr. Taytor of Ohio), amending the act of April 19, 
1908, removing the limitation as to the date of marriage of 

H. R. 19553 (by Mr. Taytor of Ohio), granting a pension to the 
widow of any officer or enlisted man who served $0 days during the 
Spanish-American War or Philippine insurreciion, who has died or shall 
hereafter die, upon proof of her husband’s death without proving death 
to be the result of this service, and $2 per month additional for each 
minor child under the age of 16, and providing that in case the minor 
child is insane, idiotic. or otherwise permanently h 


er ‘ 


nea 


widows 


| 38, pension shall 
continue during the life of such child or during the period of such 
| disability. 

H. R. 20357 (by Mr. Taytor of Ohio), extending the provisions of the 
pension laws to persons engaged in the construction of mi vy t 
graph lines during the War of the Rebellion 

H. R. 9957 (by Mr. Tuomas of Kentucky). extending the p 
the pension laws to the survivors of the Middle Green River Batt i 


Volunteers of the late Civil War, State of Kentucl 


x 


H. R. 17278 (by Mr. THomaAs of Kentucky), granting a pension to any 
person who served 90 days in the Civil War or 60 4 in the War 
with Mexico, at the rate of $20 per month at the of 6 ‘ gor 


per month at the age of 70 years, $30 per month at 






H. R. 8912 (by Mr. Tov VELLE), granting a pension to any p ’ 
who enlisted and served in the Civil War or War with ¥ j and o 
shall have been honorably discharged under his last cont 
ment, at the rate of $15 per month at the age « Hu t S20 | 
month at the age of 65 years, $25 per month at the age of 70 \ ' 
$30 per month at the age*of 75 years, and $35 per month at t i ‘ 
SO years. 

H. R. 12374 (by Mr. TOWNSEND), granting a pension at the ‘ of 240 
per month to any person who while in the servic f the United St 
shall have lost one hand or one foot, or been totally disabled i t 
same, or suffering from a disability equivalent to the loss of a hand 
a foot: $46 per month to any person who in like m: r shall } ‘ 
total disability of an arm or leg, or shall have lost an at t « ’ 
the elbow, or a leg at or above the knee; $55 per month any pe n 
who in like manner shall have lost an arm at the shoulder joint ra 
leg at the hip joint, or so near the joint as to prevent tl e « n 
ertificial limb; and $60 per month to any person who in like ma t 

| shall have lost one hand and one foot, or been totally d ed in t 
same: and $100 per month to all persons who in like manner s : 
lost both feet. 

H.R. 5182 (by Mr. TOWNSEND), granting a pension at the rate of $40 
per month to all persons who while in the military or naval service of 
he United States shall have lost one hand or one foot, or been totally 
disabled in the same, or have a disability equivalent to the loss of a 
hand or foot; $46 per month to all persons who in like manner shall 






have lost an arm at or above the elbow, or a leg at or above the knee, 
or be totally disabled in the same; $55 per month to all persons who 
in like manner shall have lost an arm at the shoulder joint, or a leg 
at the hip joint or so near the joint or where the same is in such a 
condition as to prevent the use of an artificial limb; $60 per month to 
all persons who in like manner shall have lost a hand and a foot or 
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' 
been totally disabled in the same; $100 per month to all persons who | 
in like manner shall have lost both feet. 

H. R. 1455 (by Mr. Weisse), providing that the accrued pension from 
the date of last payment to the date of death of a pensioner shall be 
payable to his estate. 

Hl. R. 1456 (by Mr. Weisse), increasing the rate of pension for per- 
sons eligible under section 2, act of June 27, 1890, for persons who re- | 
quire the frequent and periodical aid and attendance of another person 
to $30 per month, provided they are or may be without an actual net in- 
come not to exceed $100 per year, exclusive of any pension. 

H. R. 6282 (by Mr. WILEY), granting a pension to Army locomotive | 
engineers and to their widows and minor children. 

H. R. 19629 (by Mr. Woops of Iowa), amending the act of February 
6, 1907, to include artisans and members of the Construction Corps of 
the United States Army. 

H. R. 12435 (by Mr. Woops of Iowa), extending the provisions of the 
act of June 27, 1902, and July 27, 1892, to include the survivors of the 
~— ge which occurred in the State of Iowa down to and including 
the year 1863. 

S. 5056 (by Mr. Burkett), increasing to $100 per month the pension 
= all persons totally disabled in both legs from causes originating in 
the service. 

8.5057 (by Mr. Burkert), increasing to $30 per month the pension 
of all persons who served 90 days in the War with Mexico and who 
have reached the age of 62 years. 

S. 652 (by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN), increasing to $16 per month the rate 
of pension to survivors of the Indian wars under the acts of July 27, 
1892, and June 27, 1902. 

S. 2639 (by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN), providing that in construing the 
length of service under the acts of June 27, 1890, and February 6, 1907, 
the service shall be held to cover the entire period from date of enlist- 
ment to date of discharge, regardless of any time on furlough. 

S. 3886 (by Mr. Curtis), providing pension for all persons who 


the rate of $15 per month at 62 years of age, $20 per month at 65 
years of age, $25 per month at 68 years of age, $30 per month at 70 
years of age, $35 per month at 73 years of age, $40 per month at 75 
years of age. 

S. 3837 (by Mr. Curtis), providing arrears of pension from date of 
discharge, or from date of actual disability, if occuring after discharge 
from causes due to service. 

S. 4971 (by Mr. Dick), —s a pension of $12 per month to the 
widow of any person who served 90 days during the War with Spain 
or Philippine insurrection, without proving death due to service, and $2 
increase on account of each minor child under 16 years of age. 

8S. 567 (by Mr. DILLINGHAM), increasing the rate of pension of Army 
uurses to $20 per month under the act of August 5, 1892. 

S. 461 (by Mr. FLINT), providing additional pension on account of 
wounds or injuries received in the Civil War or War with Mexico, at the 
rate of $12 per month at 62 years of age, $15 per month at 70 years of 
age, $20 per month at 75 years of age. , 

S. 838 (by Mr. Heypurn), providing additional pension at the rate 
of $3 per day to all persons who were taken prisoners of war during 
the War of the Rebellion and confined in Confederate prisons, from 
which they escaped and rejoined the Union forces, and siz per month 
to their widows. 

S. 2270 (by Mr. Jones), increasing to $12 per month the pension of 
—— of Indian wars, under the acts of July 27, 1892, and June 

S. 3732 (by Mr. Jones), providing pension for any person who served 
90 days in the Civil War or 60 days in the war with Mexico, at the 
rate of $15 per month at 62 years of age, $70 per month at 65 years 
of age, $30 per month at 70 years of age, $40 per month at 75 years 
of age; repealing the limitation as to date of marriage of widows, acts 
of June 27, 1890, May 9, 1900, and February 6, 1907, and increasing 
the pension of widows who were the wives of soldiers, sailors, or 
marines during the Civil War to $18 per month. 

S. 4478 (by Mr. Jones), granting pensions to officers and enlisted 
men of the Life-Saving Service who become disabled by disease, age, or 


a leg at the hip joint, or so near as to prevent the use of an artificial 
limb, or been totally disabled in the same; $60 per month for the loss 
of one hand and one foot, or total disability of one hand and one foot; 
$100 per month for the loss of both hands or both feet, or total disa- 
bility of both hands or both feet. 

8. 4806 (by Mr. PENROSE), granting a pension to prisoners of war who 
served during the Civil War at $2 per day for each day of confinement 


| in - additional to a pension of $12 per month. 


. 4853 (by Mr. PENROSE), granting a pension to any person who 
served 90 days or more in the military or naval service of the United 
States, as a regular or volunteer, at the rate of $30 per month upon 
reaching the age of 64 years. 

S. 2629 (by Mr. PILES), granting an increase of pone to $12 per 
month to survivors of the Indian wars under the act of July 27, 1892, 


| and act of June 27, 1902, and $15 per month at the age of 70 years, 


and $20 per month at the age of 75 years. 
S. 4687 (by Mr. RIcHARDSON), granting a pension to all persons who 


| served 30 days or more during the War of the Rebellion at the rate 


of $8 per month, and to the widow and minor children of such 
persons, provided that said widow shall have married said person prior 
to June 27, 1890. 

S. 65 (by Mr. Scorr), granting a pension of $12 per month to all 
Army nurses who served six months or more during the Civil War who 
are, or hereafter may be, unable to earn a support. 

S. 77 (by Mr. Scorr), granting a pension of $12 per month to all 
persons who served 90 days or more during the War of the Rebellion, 
whose service was honorably terminated between the 4th day of March, 
1861, and August 20, 1866, and that all persons accepted in the military 
or naval service shall be presumed to have been physically sound at 
enlistment. 

S. 4026 (by Mr. Scott), extending the provisions of the pension laws 
granting pension to the officers and enlisted men who served in the 


| War of the Rebellion, their widows, minor children, and dependent rela- 
served 90 days in the Civil War or 60 days in the War with Mexico, at | ; ~ = - pe 


tives, to all persons placed upon the roll of military telegraph operators 


| under the provisions of the act of January 26, 1897. 


8S. 5251 (by Mr. Scorr), granting a pension of $12 per month to all 
Army nurses who served 90 days during the Civil War, 1861 to 1865. 
$8. 5145 (by Mr. SmituH of Michigan), granting a pension of $12 per 


| month to the remarried widow of any officer or enlisted man who 





—- incurred in service and line of duty, and to the widows or 
minor children of such officers or enlisted men. 

S. 123 (by Mr. McCUMBER), granting a pension of $12 per month to 
the widows and minor children of deceased soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War, the War with Mexico, and the various Indian wars, without 
regard to the date of marriage. 

S. 658 (by Mr. McCUMBER), granting pensions of $12 per month to 
widows and minor children of deceased soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War, the War with Mexico, and the various Indian wars, provided the 
widow shall have married the soldier or sailor at least three years prior 
to his death and lived and cohabited with him continuously from the 
oe marriage, if subsequent to June 27, 1890, to the date of his 
death. 

S$. 5250 (by Mr. Monry), amending the act of February 6, 1907, to 
include those who served 90 days in the War with Spain. 

S. 631 (by Mr. NELSON), granting a pension to all persons who, while 
in the military or naval service of the United States, shall have lost 
one hand or one foot or been totally disabled in the same, $45 per 
month; to those who shall have lost an arm at or above the elbow or 
a leg at or above the knee or been totally disabled in same, $51 per 
month ; to those who shall have lost an arm at the shoulder joint or a 
leg at the hip joint or an arm so near the shoulder or a leg so near the 
hip joint, or where the same is in such a condition as to prevent the 
use of an artificial limb, $60 r month; to those who have lost one 
hand and one foot or totally disabled in the same, $65 per month; and 
all persons having received other injuries in line of duty shall receive 
an additional pension in accordance with the statutes regulating such 
disabilities. 

S. 2602 (by Mr. OWEN), granting a pension of $30 per month to the 
widows or dependent children of any United States marshal or special 
officer killed in the performance of his duty. 

S. 2550 (by Mr. PENROSE), granting additional pension to all sur- 
viving soldiers, sailors, and marines who remained loyal to the Goy- 
ernment of the United States to the close of the War of the Rebellion, 
who were taken prisoners of war and confined in Confederate prisons 
between the 25th day of May, 1861, and the Ist of May, 1865, at $2 
per day for each and every day of confinement in such prison, in addi- 
tion to the pension to which such persons may be entitled. 

S. 4805 (by Mr. Penrose), granting a pension of $40 per month to 
all persons who, while in the military or naval service of the United 
States, shall have lost one hand or one foot, or been totally disabled in 
the same; $46 per month to those who shall have lost an arm at or 
above the albow, or a leg at or above the knee, or been totally disabled 
in the same; $55 per month for the loss of an arm at the shoulder, or 


served 90 days or more during the Civil War, upon proof of present 
widowhood, provided the widow shall have been married to said officer 
or enlisted man prior to his enlistment and service in the Civil War. 

S. 162 (by Mr. TayLor), extending the provisions of the pension laws 
to the survivors or to the widows of those who died or may hereafter 
die, who, on or about the Sth of November, 1861, under the authority 
of Gen. George H. Thomas, burned or attempted to burn various bridges 
on the line of the railroad between Stevenson, Ala., and Bristol, Tenn. 

S. 1773 (by Mr. WARNER), granting pension to the teamsters who 
served the Government of the United States during the War with 
Mexico. 

The result of the committee's deliberations has simply been 
a compromise of ideas, resulting in a unanimous report in favor 
of the pending bill. It does not, in my judgment, represent all 
the ideas on the subject of any one member of the committee. 
It is undoubtedly too radical for some and not radical enough 
for others. 

Personally, if permitted under the rules, I should be glad to 
favor several amendments. I should like to see the bar re- 
moved which denies to the worthy widow of a soldier a pension 
simply because she happened to marry him on or after Jaly 
27, 1890, while at the same time granting one if the marriage 
took place before that date. I would also remove the bar 
which denies a pensionable status to many brave soldiers who 
fought heroically on the Union side but in State or other mili- 
tary organizations not formally mustered into the Federal 
Army. I would abolish the frivolous technicalities which bar 
from the pension rolls a number of honorable Mexican War 
veterans, all of them now over 80 years of age, who for months 
after their enlistment were detained against their wishes in 
drill camps and, without fault on their part, not allowed to 
enter Mexico or engage in the actual fighting. I would deal lib- 
erally with the Spanish War and Philippine soldiery; and in the 
administration of all pension laws, especially those relating to 
the Civil War, I would have the Pension Bureau ignore “ tech- 
nical desertion ” on the part of a few brave soldiers who, after 
serving faithfully until the last gun was fired and honestly 
believing that this ended their term of enlistment “for three 
years, or during the war,” anticipated without leave their for- 
mal muster out by hurrying home in advance to their families, 
In short, I would have the officials of a generous Government, 
now over 45 years since peace and victory came at Appomattox, 
overlook and forgive the little faults and petty mistakes inci- 
dent to the rank and file in Army life, at least with as much 
liberality as is implied when men of the gray are elevated to 
high civic honors in the Federal service. I would, in a spirit 
of real economy, abolish the brass ornaments and expensive ma- 
chinery of the Pension Bureau, muster out the army of agents, 
examiners, and medical boards, and then grant without ques- 
tion a pension to every Civil War veteran holding an honorable 
discharge or being able to satisfactorily account for its absence. 
Thus would millions be saved annually to the Government 
which it now expends in useless salaries. 

My views, Mr. Speaker, may be extreme, but are they more 
startling than certain recent propositions in high places, which 
we all seem to be fast coming to support, such as civil pensions 
for clerks and teachers in Government positions which they are 
and have been for years very anxious to retain? 
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Passing speculative theories, however, Mr. Speaker, let us 
briefly examine the objections made to the pending measure. 
It is said that it will pension the millionaire and the well to | 
do, the Joneses, the Laughlins, the Currys, the Bears, and other 
captains of industry in the financial world, “ hessianize” 
patriotism, and so forth. But is this true? Do such statements 
accord with past experience? The act, like existing pension | 
laws, provides that pensions granted under it shall only— 
commence from the date of the filing of the application in the Bureau 
of Pensions after the passage and approval of this act. 

What warrant is there for believing that all to whom the act 
might apply would make “application,” it requiring affirmative 
action on their part to obtain the pittance granted? 

It is believed by careful estimate that there are now about 
50,000 surviving veterans of the Civil War who are clearly en- | 
titled to pensions under existing acts but who do not draw a 
penny from the Government. Many of them have never ap- 
plied; others after applying and possibly after receiving their 
pensions for a time found they could get along conveniently 
without aid from the Public Treasury and have abandoned their 
legal claims and allowed the payments to revert to the Treas- | 
ury: and still others are known to have formally transferred 
their payments to needy comrades or worthy public charities. 

We all know of such unselfish patriots; they are found in | 
every walk of life; some of them may be seen even here in the 
halls of Congress, modest and unpretending; they are not seek- | 
ing, nor do they in words decline in advance the just rewards 
of faithful Army service. 

The cruel shafts of calumny aimed at them by those who 
were too young or too old to serve in either army, or, being of | 
proper age, chose to remain in college and fit themselves for 
the civie battles of life in which they are now engaged, fall 
harmless at the feet of such men. Instead of veiled words of 
reproach, it would be more creditable to offer an amendment 
granting to each a gold medal inscribed only with the word 
“Patriot.” ; 

The duties of the Committee on Invalid Pensions are exacting 
in detail, and it requires both patience and patriotism to ex- 
amine all the bills, thousands in number, ineluding the special 
ones, which come before it for action. All of them can not be 
reported upon separately. Of necessity, therefore, the commit- 
tee had to agree upon some one general bill which would em- 
brace as many points of agreement as possible, and the fact that 
the bill under consideration has been recommended unanimously 
shows that it is not the result of hasty or ill-considered action, | 
as has been charged by its opponents. 

After winnowing out the impossible from the general bills 
which are mentioned in the summary, only three leading ones 
seemed to remain with favor. Let me briefly refer to each. 

The honorable gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Apartr] had 
said, in his speech heretofore referred to, that he had been 
for four years “ knocking at the door of Congress asking that 
these men be given a pension of $1 a day,” and naturally his | 
bill was critically examined to learn its exact force—just what 
kind of “knocking” he had been doing for a dollar-a-day 
pension. 

Here it is: 


A bill (H. R. 12390, Gist Cong., 2d sess.) granting pensions to certain 
enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and 
the War with Mexico. 

Be it enacted, ete., That any person who served 90 days or more in 
the military or naval service of the United States during the late | 
Civil War or 60 days in the War with Mexico and who shal! have 
been honorably discharged therefrom shall, upon making proof of such 
facts according to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 


| in the United States Volunteer Army of the Civil War who sha 


Here is his bill: 
A bill (H. R. 21902, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) to pension certain disabled 
veterans of the Civil War 
Be it enacted, etc., That upon written application to the Secr 
the Interior, and subject to the conditions and requirements 
after contained, the name of each surviving volunteer officer an 
served with credit as an officer or enlisted man not less than 
in said Volunteer Army between April 20, 1861, and July 
whose physical or mental condition is of such degree of disability 
require the frequent and periodical aid and attention of another 
son, shall be pensioned at the rate of $30 per month during the 
of such disability. He shall have been honorably di arged from 
service 
It will be seen that this bill is, like the Adair bill, not quite 
a dollar-a-day measure, and, besides, its benefits are confined 
to thoxe “ whose physical or mental condition is of such a de- 
gree of disability as to require the frequent and periodical aid 
and attention of another person,” and then only during “ithe 
period of such disability.” It is in no sense a dollar-a-day bill 
for all, but it appealed strongly to those who believe in a strict 
construction of the original contract of the Government, impli 
at least at the time of enlistment, to care for the unfortunate 
and needy. -On account of my great respect for the author and 
belie’ in his wise friendship for his comrades of the war, I 
was ‘ed to express myself in favor of the bill. A number of 
y 











other members were willing to support it and it might possibly 
have been reported for action had not the committee, soon a 
his argument, been informed that the author had secured its 
adoption as an amendment to the officers’ retirement biil re 
ported from the Military Affairs Committee, of which he is a 
member, with a recommendation for its passage in the House 

The report was made April 15, 1910, but for some reason 
unknown to many of us it has ever since been suffered to 
quietly repose on the “ waiting calendar.” Possibly opposition 
developed to the discrimination shown between the officers and 
men of the Army, something not found in any of the other 
bills. Under it the largest amount a private soldier could re 
ceive, even though he may have served honorably during the 
entire four years of the war and bis physical or mental condition 
be of such “ degree of disability as to require the frequent and 
periodical aid and attention of another person,” would be $366 
per year, while the surviving officers of his regiment, serving 
two years or over even without special disability, would be 
entitled to receive pay on the basis of $1,535 per year for a 
eolonel, $1,166 for a lieutenant colonel, $1,000 for a major, and 
$S00 for a captain. 

The report, eliminating unimportant details, is as follows: 





The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred tl bill 
(H. R. 18899) to create in the War Department and the Navy Depart 
ment, respectively, a roll designated as “The Civil War volunteer 


officers’ retired list,” to authorize placing thereon with retired pay 
eertain surviving officers who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States in the Civil War, and for other purp 5 
having considered the same, report thereon with a recommendation 


| that it do pass with amendments 


The bill when thus amended will read as follows: 
“A bill (HI. R. 18899, Gist Cong., 2d sess.) to create in the War Depart 
ment and the Navy Department, respectively, a roll designated as 


‘The Civil War volunteer officers’ retired list,’ to authorize placing 

thereon with retired pay certain surviving officers who served in the 

Army. Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in the Civil War, 

and for other purposes 

“Be it enacted, etc., Vhat there is hereby created in the War Depart 
ment and Navy Department, respectively, a roll designated as * The 
Civil War volunteer officers’ retired list.’ Upon written application 


made to the Secretary of the proper department, and subject to the 
conditions and requirements hereinafter contained, the name of each 
surviving officer of volunteers who served as an offic 

Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in the C 
honorably discharged from service by muster out, 















Interior may provide, be placed upon the pension roll and be entitled | wise, shall be entered on said list as of the hig! i 
to receive a 9 of $30 per month, and such pension shall com during said service Each surviving officer so ent 1 all 
mence from the date of the filing of the application in the Bureau of | hav rved in said Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in said war not less 
Pensions after the passage and approval of this act. than six months, — not nan See Parces — matin ing re tit i 
It will be seen, Mr. Speaker, that this bill is very liberal, the rey. on ride a oe a auretehen eane 5 whe leet an eve, an ar 
pensionable status of the soldier not being made to depend upon | 2 !ez im the line of duty, or who was honorably discharged from 
either age or disability, and, although not quite the boasted | Py eT eee eee or ineurred in the line of duty. ot 
“ dollar-a-day ” bill, it appealed strongly to some of the more | disabitity incurred in the line of dnty while a prisoner of . f 
liberal members of the committee, of whom I was one. | otherwise eligible under the terms of this act, | titled to be placed 
The next in order of consideration was the bill introduced | ?> ae Se, sae nies ante = nae Aan oe ied fovther, & com- 
February 26, 1910, by that sturdy old friend of the Union soldier, | puting the length of service of any surviving officer r the pm 
who had himself, according to the Congressional Directory, been | of, this act, there shall be inciuded, in addition to his service 4 
a colonel in the Army and engaged in many battles, the honorable en ae aan ech ae kr Gat Va Se Gini eae 
Mr. SHERWoop, of Ohio. In some way he had won or been | for entry on said list shall be made in such for 1 und 
given at home the honorary sobriquet of “Old Dollar-a-Day | es > —— ‘d by the War Department and N I 


SHERWoop,” and his bill was therefore especially examined, 
although the above summary of bills shows that more than a 
dozen other Members had introduced straight dollar-a-day bills. 
He also appeared before the committee at an open meeting and 
explained the provisions of his bill with that rare intelligence 


and patriotic purpose for which the honorable gentleman is | 


justly noted. 









| pose upon reque made to t prope d 
claiming the ben f this act \ tifleat f ! 
ment under this act, properly prep 1 ir ie W Department and 
Navy Department, respectively, sha be furnished to each rviving 
officer whose name shall be entered on said list 
“Sec. 2. That surviving officers who served os Re 
lar Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United i tl 
Civil War, and who were rably di irged from t 





out, resignation, or other and have not been reinstated in said 








service nor retired with continuing retired pay, shall, upon application 
duly made, be entered on said list and receive the benefits of this act 
on the same conditions that are herein prescribed for surviving volun- 
teer officers, except that they shall not be required to have served as 
volunteers. 

“Sec. 3. That, subject to the maximum and minimum limitations 
of retired pay hereinafter contained, each surviving officer whose name 
shall have been duly entered on said list, who shall have served as 
aforesaid in the Civil War a term or terms aggregating two years or 
more, shall receive, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, one-third pay according to his former highest rank and 
former branch of service as entered on said list, which one-third pay 
shall be equal to one-third of the initial pay now received by officers 
of like or equivalent rank in the United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps, respectively ; and each surviving officer whose name shall have 
been duly entered on said list, who shall have served as aforesaid in 
the Civil War a term or terms aggregating less than two years, but 
not less than six months, shall receive, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, each according to his aggregate term 
of service, an amount bearing such proportion to the pay herein 
granted to officers of the same or equivalent rank for two years’ service 
as the aggregate term of service bears to said term of two years. The 
retired pay provided for by this act shall begin upon the date of the 
passage of this act and continue during the natural life of the bene- 
ficiary; it shall be payable quarterly, and shall not exceed, in the 
case of any surviving officer, two-thirds of the initial pay now re- 
ceived by a .captain in the United States Army; it shall not be less 
than $600 per annum in the case of any surviving officer whose name 
is duly entered on said list and whose term or terms of gervice during 
the Civil War aggregate two and one-half years or moré, and it shall 
not be less than $400 per annum in the case of any surviving officer 
whose name is duly entered on said list: Provided, That the provisions 
of this act shall not apply to any person until he shall have arrived 
at the age of 70 years. 

“Sec. 4. That each surviving officer who shall receive pay under 
this act shall thereby relinquish all his right and claim to pension 
from the United States after the date of the passage of this act, and 
any payment of such pension made to him covering a period subse- 
quent to the passage of this act shall be deducted from the amount 
due him on the first payment or payments under this act. The pay 
allowed under this act shall not be subject or liable to any attach- 
ment, levy, lien, or detention under any process whatsoever; and per- 
sons whose names are placed upon said roll shall not constitute any 
part of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine-Corps. 

“Sec. 5. That any person who served as an enlisted man 90 days or 
more in the military or naval service of the United States during the 
Civil War and who has been honorably discharged therefrom, and 
whose physical or mental condition is of such degree of disability as 
to require the frequent and periodical aid and attention of another 
person, shall, upon application, have his name placed on the volunteer 
retired list created by this act, and shall receive, in lieu of all pensions, 
a pay at the rate of $30 per month during the period of his natural 

e. 

“Spe. 6. That this act is in recognition of sacrifices made and serv- 
ices rendered in the Civil War for the defense of the United States 
Government and the preservation of the Union, and shall take effect 
immediately.” 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions in its investigations be- 
came convinced that a straight doliar-a-day pension to all sol- 
diers, without regard to age or disability, would meet with 
opposition enough, possibly, to endanger its final passage, and 
so, being anxious to go as far as possible in the way of relieving 
the necessities of those who had served their country faithfully 
in the hour of its trial, both as a just fulfillment of its obliga- 
tions to them and as an encouragement to future volunteering, 
should the Government again need the like service of its citi- 
zens, unanimously concluded, after weighing the merits of all 
other bills before it, that a graded pension based upon age, the 
amounts increasing with increasing years, was the wisest and 
best solution of the difficulty. The result is the bill under con- 
sideration. It seems to me just and fair. The amounts, $15 
per month at the age of 62; $20 at 65; $25 at 70, and $36 at 75, 
do not seem excessive when we consider the rule already in 
operation in the Pension Bureau in the administration of the 
pension laws—to consider without other proof that when a sol- 
dier has reached the age of 70 years he is disqualified from 
performing manual labor, and the amount of his pension is 
rated accordingly. Fraud to any appreciable extent is im- 
possible under such a law, and the expenses of the Pension 
Bureau can be very materially decreased if it is enacted. I 
believe, if passed, it will be generally accepted as a fulfillment 
of the original understanding of the Government with its volun- 
teer soldiery. It will give the people a rest, much needed, on 
the subject of pension legislation. The fake schemes of political 
agitators and candidates anxious to secure the soldier vote will 
no longer obtain . 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I am sorry to note that two 
of my colleagues from Ohio, two whom I esteem most highly 
as friendly to reasonable pension legislation, Mr. ASHBROOK and 
Mr. ANDERSON, have seen fit to give the discussion here to-day 
a political coloring in their remarks, and it is, perhaps, only 
fair that the facts on both sides to which they refer should be 
made plain. 

In the light of the above summary of all the bills introduced 
and pending before this Congress, the copy of the Sherwood bill, 
which I have quoted, and the report made by the Military Af 
fuirs Committee on the officers’ retirement bill, giving them a 
marked preference in Government favors over the rank and file, 
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I could wish that my friend, Mr. Asnproox, who represents an 
adjoining district to mine in Ohio, and who I know received 
very largely the soldier vote of his district last fall, without 
regard to politics, had omitted from his patriotic speech to-day, 
possidly intended for his constituents at home as well as to 
convince Members of the House of their duty to vote for this 
bill, the following part, which I quote: 

This bill does not possess the merit of service of the now famous 
dollar-a-day bill of my good friend and colleague, the gallant old Gen, 
SHerwoop. For this reason the Sulloway bill will not be approved 
by a considerable number of the old veterans. It is not based on as 
meritorious foundation as the Sherwood bill, but some of our friends 
over yonder, who have at last heard from home, are now anxious to 
respond and hurry a bill through at this session. I am willing and 
glad to help them. 

I believe, however, Mr. Speaker, that this bill is a direct outgrowth 
of the sentiment created by the old soldiers for the Sherwood bill, and 
while it has been very much mutilated yet the old veterans, wher- 
ever they may be, will not fail to give their original dollar-a-day friend 
the great credit which is honestly and justly his due. Many Members 
on this side half hesitate to support this bill, because, as they truthfully 
state, it has been brought about by political exigencies, and chide those 
of us who are more enthusiastic that the bill is now being urged for 
political redemption purposes. 

It is true that heretofore it has been impossible to get a pension Dill 
on the calendar of a general nature. Why, I can not say. It may be 
that November 8, 1910, is still reverberating. But be that as it may, 
Mr. Speaker, I do not look upon this bill as a party measure. I con- 
gratulate you on your splendid defense on this floor of the Sulloway 
bill, You have this afternoon redeemed yourself mightily in my estima- 
tion, and I know that you regret that so many of your colleagues and 
the leaders on your side, as well as the few who have spoken in opposi- 
tion on this side, are against the bill. As you say, “many men of many 
minds,” but the predominating sentiment is now, and I trust ever will 
be, generous recognition of those who offer their lives as a sacrifice for 
their country’s defense. 

I am proud that the last Democratic platform of my State indorsed 
the dollar-a-day bill and placed my party on record in favor of liberal 
pensions for the soldiers. That plank in the Ohio platform, in the In- 
diana Democratic platform, the activity of my colleagues on this side 
and the chilling blasts of last November have aroused some of our good 
friends, if not all of them, across the way to embrace this opportunity 
to heed the call of not only the old veterans, but the people generally. 

Mr. ANDERSON’s remarks were of similar import. He also 
received the soldier vote last fall. 

Gen. SHERWOOD himself, grand old man as he is, deserves bet- 
ter treatment than this. He is too big and too earnest in his 
convictions to be flattered by such praise. He is also shrewd 
enough to realize the embarrassment in which he has thus been 
unwittingly placed by his friends. He was a faithful, fighting 
soldier, and has had a long career as a distinguished civic states- 
man in both the leading parties of the country. As a Repub- 
lican he served in Congress many years ago, and also as secre- 
tary of state of Ohio, He knows the history of both parties, and 
in private will certainly admit that all the pension legislation of 
the country has been enacted by the Republican party, the party 
that was the friend of the Union soldiers during the war and 
which has ever since remained steadfast and true to their in- 
terest. He certainly ought not to feel flattered by the efforts of 
his more recent party friends to make of him a political asset on 
all occasions. 

It is true, as stated by my honorable colleague, Mr. ASHBrRooK, 
that the Democratic platform of Ohio last fall indorsed and ap- 
plauded Gen. SHerwoop and his so-called dollar-a-day Dill, 
and the results at the polls show that it proved a most valuable 
political asset for Democratic candidates. The Democratic State 
committee covered the whole State with printed appeals to the 
“old soldiers’ to stand by their special friend, Gen. Surrwoop, 
and his party. Into every congressional district, doubtless at the 
instance of local committees, were sent printed attacks upon 
opposition candidates. My own district was not an exception, 
although I had worked as best I could, in conjunction with 
my friend SuHerwoop, at the last session of Congress to obtain 
liberal legislation. Many votes were thus secured for the Demo- 
cratic State and congressional candidates which naturally be- 
longed to the Republican Party; obtained under false pretenses, 
under methods as objectionable as corruption in any other form, 
It was worse than what has during this discussion been cailed 
“ Hessianizing patriotism.” 

Let me relate my own experience. A few days before the 
election—November 3, 1910, to be accurate—I discovered that 
practically every soldier in my district had received a letter, 
some of them two, of which the following is an original copy: 

ToLtepo, OHIO, November 1, 1910. 


Dear ComrRapDe: Since the opening of Congress in December, 1907, 
I have been = | for the passage of a service-pension bill to pay to 
soldiers of the civil war $1 per day pension. I was one of the first 
men in northwestern Ohio to enlist at the first call in sixty-one and 
served as a private in the Fourteenth Ohio for four months in the 
campaign in West Virginia, after which I was promoted and served 
through the entire war. Therefore I know the hardships of the man 
behind the guns, and I know that he is entitled to recognition from 
our Government. 

At the last session of the Sixtieth Congress I had my bill reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, but Mr. Suutzer, who was 
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could not receive recognition 


aced in charge the bill on the floor, 
ent ee ‘all ' I reintroduced my bill in 


from the Speaker to call it up for a vote. 


both Military and Invalid Pension Committees in the Sixty-first Con 
gress; have fought constantly to secure a committee report through 


the Invalid Pension Committee, but the friends of the bill on that com 
mittee have not been able to get a vote on it in the committee. — 
C. Wersss, of Wisconsin, a member of the committee, told me in the 
presence of several witnesses that Chairman SvuLLoway, of that com 
mittee, had said that he would not allow it to come to a vote be 
both 
pension legislation. 


ause 


It is my life’s ambition to have this bill passed in 


the interest of my old comrades before I go to the other shore. To 
do it I need assistanee. It seems to be agreed upon all hands that 
the next House will be Democratic, and a Democratic Member from 
rour district, pledged to the veterans, can do more for you than a 
tepublican in the minority. 

W. B. Francis, who is the Democratic candidate for Congress in 


youn district, is a personal friend of mine, an exceptionally able man, 
has voluntarily pledged himself to support this bill and render me all 
possible assistance to secure its passage, if he be elected. ‘The Demo- 
ecrats of Ohio have indorsed this bill in their State platform; there 
fore every Member elected on the Democratic ticket in Ohjo will be 
pledged to support it, while, upon the other hand, the Republicans of 
Ohio have denounced it in their platform, so that a vote for D. A. 





| 
| 


Hon. | 


President Taft and Speaker CANNON were opposed to any general | 


| the 


HoLiincswortr, a Republican candidate in your district on this plat- | 


form, is a vote against my Dill. 

The time has come when there should be no Republicanism or Democ- 
racy with the old soldiers, but they should stand up for their rights 
as they stood up behind the guns. 

If the old soldiers of sixty-one and sixty-five expect any legislation 
that will be of benefit to them, they will have to support the party 
that is willing to assist them. 

Yours, in F., C., and L., Isaac R. SHERWOOD, 
Member of Congress, Ninth Ohio District. 


It was circulated too late for my friends to fully counteract 
the injurious effects it was designed to have upon my vote at 
the election, but feeling that its egotism and its manifest pur- 
pose were impossible to a man of the old Roman type of Gen. 
Suerwoop, I promptly dispatched him a telegram, of which the 
following is a copy: 

Capiz, OHIO, November 3, 1910. 
To Hon. Isaac R. SHEerwoop, Toledo, Ohio. 

My Dear CoMRADE: You know that in committee and in every other 
way in the Sixty-first Congress I voted for and favored all your meas- 
ures for the relief of our comrades. 

We repeatedly, as you know, consulted together and worked together 
to that end. You know, also, that I procured more private pension 
bills for the comrades of my district than any other Member. 1 voted, 
as you know, on every measure, the same as you did, in favor of our 
comrades, and yet I find a circular, dated November 1, now being cir- 
culated in my district by my opponents, purporting to be signed by you, 
and asking old comrades to vote against me. 

i do not believe, knowing that you know the facts and our friend!y 
work together in the interest of our comrades, that you ever authorized 
such circular letter, and I have therefore denounced it as a fake. 

Yours, in F., C., and L., 
D. A. HOLLINGSWorTH. 


He was engaged at the time in a hot contest of his own for 
reeiection, but his loyal secretary, Mr. Parrish, promptly an- 
swered in words of truth, so far as they related to me individu- 
ally and which Gen. SHerwoop has since confirmed, as follows: 


TOLEDO, OHIO, November 8, 
Hon. D. A. HOLLINGSWorRTH, Cadiz, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: Your telegram received in Gen. SHERWOOD’s absence. 
I know he authorized no such circular sent into your district. I also 
know that he considers you friendly to pension legislation. And I 
know myself that you are practically the only Republican Member of 
Congress from Ohio who is favorable to legislation in the interests of 
the old soldiers. 

I am very sorry such thing has occurred. 

Yours, very truly, 


1910. 


With greatest respect, I am, 


Geo. F. Parris. 

Let me, Mr. Speaker, be fully understood. I honor Gen. 
SHeERWoop and do not attach any blame to him. Although 
nominally dated at Toledo, his home city, the Columbus union 
trade-mark on the paper shows that the letter was printed at 
Columbus, where the Democratic State committee held forth. 
The hand was the hand of Esau, but the voice was the voice 
of Jacob. I have no evidence that my opponent, who is said 
to have been more surprised at his election than I was, had 
any knowledge whatever of or took any part in the circulation 
of such fraudulent letter. My friends, however, from communi- 
cations received from soldiers since the election and the close 
margin by which I was defeated, believe that it accomplished 
its purpose. Personally I have not and do not complain ; 
I am not of the number whom my friend, Mr. ASHBROOK, 
thinks feel badly on this side of the Chamber. I have plenty 
of good company in defeat. The same, and even more repre- 
hensible, tactics on the part of the Democratic State com- 
mittee swept the grand old State of Ohio, modern mother of 
Presidents, from its political moorings. But the very size 
of the Democratic majority has startled the honest rank and 
file of the party, and already there are signs of an awakening, 
a revolt against the corrupt management of the bosses. The 
election of United States Senator Pomerene, a clean man, 
against the demands of the State committee was most sig- 


nificant. It means a division in the party; it means that the 
yeudulum will swing back in 1912, 
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And now, Mr. Speaker, since I am to retire from Congress in 
a few weeks and may not again have opportunity to lift my voice 
in vindication of the rights of the Civil War veterans, permit 
me a word in protest against the atrocious charges of fraud 


which have been brazenly made against the general integrity 
of the pension roll, From high sources have come intimations 
of fraud calculated to excite good men who have heretofore 


regarded it only as a roll of honor. 
nals of the country has recently 
challenges the attention of all 


One of the leading jour 
published an attack which 
who be an honest admin 
istration of public affairs. If true, the whole pension force of 
Government should be dismissed for inefficiency. I shall 
not myself undertake to reply hastily to a charge of such gravy 
ity, but call attention to a most complete and masterly refuta 
tion published in the National Tribune of December. 22 last, it 
being the recognized organ of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
It is from the pen of Col. John McElroy, as worthy a 
as ever shouldered a gun or drew a sword. 
It follows: 


eve in 


soldier 


THE BEST KEFUTATION 
The best refutation to the farrago of stuff which the World's Work 
has muckraked out of the utterances of the copperhead and rebel 
newspapers for the past 40 years against the pension system is fur 
nished by President Cleveland President Cleveland had every line of 
this stuff before him when he entered office Mareh 4, 1893. The 
World's Work’s young men have added absolutely nothing new, and 


their pretensions as to an investigation of the pension system of to-day 
are absolutely can wh on every page of what they 
have written. have not given a line of the abundant reason why 


baseless, 


They 


as be sh 


the pension system has grown to its present dimensions nor the sub 
stantial facts upon which Congress has acted in passing the various 
bills. They have not attempted to answer a single one of the National 


Tribune’s arguments in support of a further liberalization of the laws, 
and even in their abuse of this paper and its editor they have only 
copied what the yellow, the copperhead, and the rebel papers have said 


time and again. 
Seventeen years ago Mr. Cleveland was similarly influenced by this 
malevolence of the soldier-hating press, and came into office with a 


sounding 


proclamation that ‘“‘the pension system wi: 
with 


us 
fraud, and thousands of neighborhoods had their well-known pen 
sion frauds.”” This was a most astounding declaration to be made by 
the Chief Executive of the United States, and it might well give the 
people reason to pause and consider. It was such a feature in the 
‘reform administration” that Tlresident Cleveland promised the 
people, that every energy of the administration was perverted to make 
his statements good. Mr. Cleveland's first act in carrying out this 
sounding challenge to battle was to appoint as Commissioner of Pen 
sions, Lieut. William Lochran, of the famous First Minnesota, a man 
of excellent military record and of high ability as a lawye Com 
missioner Lochran issued his famous Order 240, which caused in 
calculable suffering to the veterans from the necessity of having to 
reprove their claims after a lapse of long years, during which time 
their witnesses had died or were scattered out of reach. The 
which involved the reexamination of every case upon the roll, 
follows: 

‘First. If a soldier leaves a widow and a child, who pri 
ing the age of 16 years had become, or shall become, insa 
otherwise permanently helpless, the widow shall receive 


honeycombed 





to attain 
idiotic, or 


r 
* month 





on account of such child so long as he may be dependent on her, with 
out regard to his age. k > ; : 
‘Second. If the soldier leave no widow, or if the widow die or re 


marry, such helpless child, as above described, shall be entitled to pen- 








sion without regard to his age 
Third. If a soldier leave a widow who is not pension ible under any 
law, because the soldier’s death was not due to his ser >and be ' 
she married him subsequent to June 27, 1890, y children he 
leave by a former marriage may be pensioned as if he had lef 
widow.’ 
Senate bill 1138, to repeal that clause of the ap} rriation act of 
March 1, 1893, which reads as follows: 
| “That from and after July 1, 1893, no pension shall be paid to a 


nonresident who is not a citizen of the United States, except 
disabilities incurred in the service ”’ 

was considered in Committee the W Hlouse. the vote being 
ayes 92, noes 20 (no quorum), when the bill was withdrawn. 
“On December 14, 1893, the Senate had passed it without 

motion of Mr. Palmer and on the urgent recommendatiot 
sioner of Pensions. 

The help of Congress was asked and readily given by 
tion of $400,000 to put in the field an army of special examiners, t 
duty of which was to take up every case on the roll, follow it to 
residence of the pensioner and investigate his character, his physical 


of ho. 


division, on 
of the Commis 


an appropria 














ability, and everything relating to his moral character. Never bef 

in the history of the United States had there been such wholesale sp 
ing into the daily lives of private citizens Every neighborhood in 
which pensioners resided was visited by Government detectives, 
who raked all over the neighborhood gossip and scandal, listened to all 
the stories of petty quarrels, involving tl invasion of some man’s 
garden plot by another's chickens, and even put the veterans’ widow 
through “the third degree” as to their lives since their husbands died 
The most insulting questions were addressed to these venerable women, 
questions which brought the blush of shame to every American citizen 
when he heard that Government officials were practicing such nefarious 
things. As a result of this tens of thousands of the best and most 
deserving veterans and their widows throughout the country were sus 
pended on the most frivolous pretexts and subjected to the greatest 


mental anguish because of the taking away of their 





means of support. 





The storm of indignation aroused in every neighboi d by this injus 
tice and cruelty was so great that Congress at once put a restraint 


upon the arbitrariness of the Pension Bureau in dealing with the pen- 
sioners by passing the following law: 

“That any pension heretofore or that may hereafter be granted to 
any applicant therefor under any law of the United States authorizing 
the granting and payment of pensions, on application made and ad 
judicated upon, shall be deemed and held by al! officers of the United 
States to be a vested right in the grantee to that extent that payment 
thereof shall not be withheld or suspended until after due notice to 
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the grantee of aot less than 30 days, the Commissioner of Pensions, 
after hearing all the evidence, shall decide to annul, vacate, modify or 
set aside the decision upon which such pension was granted. Such 
notice to grantee must contain a full and true statement of any 
charges or allegations upon which such decision granting such pension 
shall be sought to be in any manner disturbed or modified.” 

It was not intended by this legislation to arrest or even embarrass 
any legitimate investigation of the pension roll, and Congress continued 
to pass, at the request of the Commissioner of Pensions, bills giving him 
vast amounts for his great corps-of special examiners. 

The following will show the amounts voted to him for special exam- 
iners during all the years the system was under this crucial exami- 
nation: 


1890__ icc saben Aedes i eile ans a tae. 4 ee $415, 000 
1891_ ema iinet lh a a ee 415, 000 
1902... scale ath llcctieastRcaladiiaieiabeedetiecie tas camticen aihaiaa wala sce ae 215, 000 
STi ion:cotilhapinineilnicalaeidlaenetatiiiaadibeatatag = tit tek Ae a ee A lee ka 225, 000 
1894_____ ideal ati Ee SERA 400, 000 
I iii eal ala aan, aN aE aan ee ee 500, 000 


1896 chin ainesae  k ee S 500, 000 
1807 500, 000 
1898 _ 450, 000 


a 

Thus it will be seen that in nine years there was spent the enormous 
sum of $3,620,000 for special examiners alone. That is, men who fol- 
lowed the pensioner to wherever he or she lived, examined him or her 
personally, went over his or her claim to a pension outside of and 
beyond the papers that had been filed in the bureau, industriously gath- 
ered up everything which could be made to reflect on him or her, and 
gave the fullest weight to everything that could be said by enemies. 
We could fill up several numbers of the World's Work with instances 
of the incredible cruelties, insults, and injustice of these examinations. 

Now, for the result: 

No laws on the statute books are more severe, more drastic, and more 
certain in their operation than those governing the pension system. A 
man or woman who accepts a pension must do it in fear of the prison, 
and any attorney who prosecutes a pension case takes his professional 
reputation and social standing in his hand to walk the straightest and 
narrowest path. The laws guarding the system from wrongdoing are 
administered with a severity not equaled by those ruling the Customs 
or Internal Revenue Services. 

During President Cleveland's administration all of the other depart- 
ments of the Government were stirred up to aid him for political pur- 
poses in making his assertions good and furnishing support to his claim 
that he was giving the people a “reform” administration. He had 
raised hopes that he was going to be more successful in reforming the 
vension system than any other feature of the administration. The 
Post Office Department and the Department of Justice were particularly 


active in helping the Interior Department in its great reform, but wher- | 


ever any official could be rung in to help prove frauds in the Pension 
Bureau his services were enlisted. The courts everywhere stood ready to 
convict and administer exemplary punishment upon offenders. 

The following table of convictions secured for a term of years under 
different commissioners will show how fruitless President Cleveland's 
srodigious raid of “ reform” was when it came down to actual results 
p a court of law: 





7 - i 
Year —_ Name of commissioner. 
| 
— —— } — | ——— 

1 
cieadhktvnase sound se éawews 176 | Raum. 
SEG saskleesccaspaseesesbersns 124 | Do. 
Pr ro re 112 | Do. 
ie eked asahewabasedions 194 | Lochran. 
ih cL eiace ben piaerdeentee 294 | Do. 
satis sinssaaaneh ciwaiens 167 | Murphy. 
PER chntbdscesncovsctsdencesss 106 | Murphy-Evans. 
DSi cntéastvs sscvuweuse se 153 | Evans. 
Be bowbeeeiecbscwrecensmenns | 157 | Do. 
DTS biacktbasbcccacexkuanwks | 205 | Do. 

Ls GaGhe Kskedrweoencanenees | 2265 Do. 

a cavihwebecansckeeaerikins | 167 | Ware. 

SEE sé whknwcdunecnemedsiowss 129 Do. 
BOO s cictwoccdscccktabsdawawes« 178 | Do. 
Rs aie Kuda ccctacinasaennnisea 113 | Warner. 
RENE: Hic tenwecine st enieeaaes 27 Do. 
BOO kncdhocdsbsscéeuacnsdenswers 108 Do, 
OURS isi ewertsiakinccktecsstend 101 | Do. 
ROG iin 6 bcd cdc dewesseccdconsses 65 Do. 
DOOD. 6 io wnecewscnceccoussntenes 55 | Davenport. 


| 


That is, in 1895, the point when Lochran’s activities reached their 
highest point, there were only 294 convictions secured, against 176 
secured by Commissioner Raum by the ordinary operation of the 
Pension Bureau. Commissioner Evans, whom the World’s Work 
praises so highly, attempted to follow in Commissioner Lochran’s foot- 
steps with similar lack of results, securing at the most 226 convictions 
in a total of hundreds of thousands of cases. No other department 
of the Government was ever subjected to such a searching and wide- 
spread scrutiny of its expenditures, and no other department could 
have stood it so splendidly as the pension system. It is incredible that 
any system having an annual expenditure of $150,000,000 and involv- 
ing a million people could have been sifted with such thoroughness to 
find such a small percentage of wrongdoing. 

This became so apparent to the successors of Commissioner Evans 
that they discontinued the wholesale investigation of the list, and 
confined themselves to their legitimate work of detecting and punishing 
palpable frauds. In place of recovering great amounts of money 
wrongfully paid, the figures showed that the special examiners were 
not, by the exercise of their utmost ingenuity and the farthest 
straining of their search for guilt, recovering anything like what was 
being expended on the examinations. 

The pension system was splendidly vindicated at the hands of its 
enemies, and this integrity has since then remained unquestioned by all 
intelligent men, and only attacked by those whose information is 
deficient and who are determined to believe there is wrongdoing in 
spite of all proof to the contrary. When, therefore, the World’s 
Work prates of “the honor of the pension roll,” it is simply exposing 
its unsupported dictum to a mass of overwhelming facts which con- 
tradict every assertion that it has made. 











Pensions. 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD IL. TAYLOR, JR., 


OF OHIO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 

On the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I fully believe not only that this bill should 
pass, but that it will pass this House by the vote of a large ma- 
jority ofits membership. I make no criticism of those who are 
opposed to the bill, but I can not refrain from feeling that they 
are mistaken in their views. The question of economy does 
not, in my judgment, enter into the consideration of legislation 
of this kind. No man will deny that the Government can well 
afford to pay any reasonable amount in the way of pensions 
for deserving veterans of the Civil War. No matter what con- 
ditions exist, every nation can well afford to pay its debts. We 
are not bankrupt, neither are our resources even approaching 
the straining point. Everything in the way of national re- 
sources and individual wealth is under obligation to pay some- 
thing toward the relief of those who made this Government 
possible. Something has been said that under existing circum- 
stances it would be wrong to add the burden of a large appro- 
priation such as this bill carries to our existing governmental 
expenses. It is a burden that we can well afford to carry. The 
Same argument was made when the first age pension bill was 
passed some few years ago, and yet by reason of the rapid disin- 
tegration of the ranks of the old soldiers there was only a tem- 
porary increase in the appropriations for pensions, and one that 
was barely noticeable, and then only for a very short time. We 
are running ahead of our expenses. We have a right to believe 
that this surplus will continue, and it is more than enough to 


| absorb this entire appropriation should it be placed against the 


Government revenues in one lump sum, but such a condition will 
not exist. These pensions will not be allowed all at one time, 
but it will take a long time to cover into the pension rolls 
soldiers eligible under this bill, and I quite agree with the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. SULLOWAy, when he says that at the 
outside he does not expect to see more than $20,000,000 added to 


; the pension roll in the next year. And as our surplus is 


$30,000,000 ahead of our expenses in six months, we have a right 
to believe that it will reach twice that sum in a year, and this 
will more than absorb any appropriation necessary under this 
law. If we intend to pay this debt we must act at once. 

The soldiers of the Civil War are dying at a rate that is 
appalling. When you realize that each day that passes over 
our heads 100 of them have gone to their reward, 38,000 of 
them die in a month, 36,000 of them every year, you will see 
that the small remnant of the great armies of the Republic 
will soon melt away, and if they are to receive this benefit, as I 
said before, we must act now. 

Complaint is made that the law is of such a general nature 
that it will include men who may have acquired enough of the 
world’s goods to not need a pension. This is undoubtedly true. 
I know of quite a number of cases in my own district where 
men are abundantly able to support themselves, but the mis- 
take in making this suggestion on the part of those who call 
it to the attention of the House lies in the fact that they seem 
to think this is a pauper pension. It is not. It is the payment 
of a debt of gratitude, a reward for faithful and meritorious 
services; and if a few men do not actually need this pension, 
I can point to a thousand cases to every one of that kind where 
it will be a godsend and a blessing in their declining years, 
All laws must be general, and there is no reason why a 
wealthy veteran of the Civil War should not receive the grati- 
tude and thanks of the Nation as well as one who is not so for- 
tunate. This bill is simply an expression of gratitude on the 
part of the Nation to the men that brought it through its 
greatest crisis and preserved us a united people. Its enact- 
ment into law is not an act of charity, but a simple act of 
justice. It is not an expression of sympathy, but an expression 
of the thanks of a grateful people. We owe this debt, and it 
can not be measured in mere dollars and cents. Every bless- 
ing that we enjoy to-day was attained through their unselfish 
response to their country’s call. I do not fear the failure of 


this bill. The American people do not forget their obligations 
so soon. This is not an attempt to wipe out and finally settle 
a debt, because we can never pay in money what we owe these 
men. It is, as I said before, a simple act of justice, a long 
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step in the right direction. Those who complain of the tre- | 
mendous cost attendant upon the enactment of this bill into | 
law seem to have forgotten the tremendous cost at which these 
men made the sacrifice 45 years ago. They gave up every- | 
thing—homes, business, chance for an education, their health, 
and many of them their lives, and they saved our country. | 
In the face of this we can ill afford to coldly consider the cost 
in money which will bring to them comfort in their old age 
and pleasure in the fact that the people of this country appre- 
ciate their heroic services. 

I have always believed in liberal pensions. We are a rich 
country, many times more wealthy than when the Civil War 
broke out. Something of that wealth can well be expended 
jiu such a just and equitable cause. 





Pensions. 


or 


HON. NAPOLEON B. THISTLEWOOD, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 

Mr. THISTLEWOOD said: 

Mr. Spraker: I should be untrue to the peonle I have the | 
honor to represent on the floor of this House and to the patri- 
otic sentiment of the people of the great State of Illinois were 
I to remain in my seat and not, by voice and vote, earnestly 
urge the passage of this just bill. I should be untrue to the 
memory of the martyred President, Abraham Lincoln; to the | 
great soldier, Ulysses S. Grant; and to the brilliant John A, | 
Logan, who formerly represented the people of my district and 
State in Congress, and to the great armies of men who followed 
them in the battles for liberty and freedom, and for the preser- 
vation of the Union itself. 

When the first call to arms came, thousands of the young | 
men of the country volunteered their services to the Govern 
ment. Upon entering the Army they sacrificed homes, loved 
ones, opportunities, ambitions, everything; they took up the 
arduous duties of a military life and for four long years en- 
dured all the hardships and privations made possible by a state | 
of war; suffered the pangs of hunger and thirst in the almost | 
tropical South, as well as the horrors of the southern prisons; | 
in the more northern climate the terrors of long, cold winters 
added to their burdens. On the field of battle, they lay suffer- | 
ing in many instances for hours from the effects of wounds, | 
and when a merciful Providence spared their lives they carried 
home with them results of these battles which are with them 
to-day. 

All the services of these men were cheerfully given to the | 
Government and for the principles upon which the war was 
waged. There was no thought of the consequences. Only if 
the Union could be saved did they feel that their sacrifices were 
not in vain. 

The great majority of the soldiers of to-day are old men and, | 
handicapped as they have been by the results of their Army 
service, most of them are not in financial circumstances to keep | 
the “wolf from the door,” and it is only in grateful recognition 
of their patriotic and heroic efforts that this Government is now 
making provision for them in their advancing years. The pro- 
posed bill is intended to increase the pensions of soldiers be 
cause of their services during the war and is in effect a service 
pension. 

It has been said that this Government has already been more 
liberal with its soldiers than any other Government on the face 
of the earth, but where is there another country where their 
soldiers secured for their Government such a great blessing? 
Our Government has been liberal with its soldiers, and under 
ordinary circumstances the amounts heretofore allowed would 
be sufficient to maintain them in some degree of comfort. but 
in the present day the necessaries of life are at such exorbitant 
figures that the pittance of pension granted will hardly buy the 
medicines required for the sick. 

The soldiers of the Civil War made it possible for this 
country to become the richest Nation on earth. It is richer in 
natural wealth; it is richer in sterling manhood; it is richer in | 
industrial enterprises; it is richer in civilization. It leads all | 
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the world in peace and prosperity and liberty; then why should 
we not remember the men who made the Nation? 

Aside from preserving our own Union, the Civil War placed 
us on a higher plane among the Nations than anything which 
has ever occurred before or since. In fact, the benefits which 
our Government has derived from the fruits of this great con- 


| flict are a thousandfold more than the rewards which have 


been distributed to its defenders. 
A Nation such as ours can not depend on a regular military 
or naval establishment to preserve its dignity and 


honor 
throughout the world. 


Its present military equipment is but a 


handful compared to the large standing armies of the European 


countries, and yet should a contlict with such a Nation arise, 
you would find the volunteer of to-day just as efficient and as 
potential as the volunteer of sixty-one. Our Government 
afford to be liberal with its volunteers. It can afford to see 
that its defenders do not want for the necessaries of life. It 
can afford to reward patriotism. It can afford to encourage the 
young men of to-day in the belief that it will not be backward 
in helping the men who preserved its very existence. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill, confident in the 
belief that it will be an act of justice on the part of our Goy- 
ernment to protect and aid the men who stood by it in its hour 
of direst need, and confident also in the belief and 


can 


knowledge 
that it wiil bring gladness and happiness and aid to thousands 
of veterans who to-day are in great need of help. [Applause.] 
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SPEECH 


RALPH H. CAMERON, 


OF ARIZONA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted me n, 


soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War 
Mexico. 


Mr. CAMERON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can not allow the discussion of this measure 
to come to a close without saying a few words in its favor. I am 
one of that great horde of men in this country who worship at 
the shrine of the hero of many battles, the man who has worn 
the uniform, who has responded in the Nation’s hour of need 
and staked his all in her behalf. The old soldier is to me, as he 
is to many another man who looks upon him, an object 
most honored of them all. You and I may contribute a bit of 
money here, a given amount of service there, for the good of our 
country. But here are the men who have staked their all 
unto life itself, in the faithfulness of the soldier in 
of his native land. 

Mr. Speaker, we are told by the men of the Pension Office 
that these veterans of the Civil War and of the War with Mex 
ico are dying at the rate of 100 every 24 hours. Every time the 
hands of yonder clock make a revolution two old veterans have 
been ticked off. There are 3,000 of them to die this month and 
another January will see their rolls diminished by 36,000 men. 
At this rate not many years will be required in which to’ wipe 
the roll clean of the men who fought in these two 


with 


to he 


. even 
the defense 


xh great wars, 
for the death rate increases rapidly after the age of 70 is 
reached, and 300,000 of these men are now between the ages of 


65 und 75. They are weakened old men, with but a 
years before them. Unless this Government extends them 
these additional small sums with which to ease their declining 
years into eternity and grants them immediately there w be 
no further opportunity in many cases. I have always held 
putting food in the mouths of the living was a better policy 
than seattering flowers on the graves of the dead I theref 
want to raise my voice in favor of granting to the veterans of 
our long-past wars this advance money on the store which I 
am assured is laid up for them in Heaven. 

Mr. Speaker, I have lived a long time in Arizona. When I 
went there it was a borderland of civilization, which gave litt) 
promise of the wealth that lay in its bosom and has been 
developed. 


few more 


re 


Among the men I found in the early West were 


| great numbers of old soldiers. They were the venturesome 


spirits; they were the stout hearts; they were the men who 
dared. The spirit that made the good soldier made the good 
pioneer. These men have performed no smali part in the devel- 
opment of the West. Their service did not cease when the war 
ended. They are serving still. 
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The same may be said of the veteran wherever he may be 
found. He has fought a good fight until the frosts of age 
whitened his locks and stiffened his joints. Now he is three 
score years and ten. The fire of battle may still be in his heart, 
but his emaciated frame no longer responds to the vigor of his 
spirit. He may be in want. He may suffer hunger and cold. 
It be that 
the ranks from which comrades fell, pierced by the bullets of 
the enemy, and who snatched the Stars and Stripes from the 
stiffened fingers of a fallen comrade and bore it on to victory, 
are ever ow suffering hunger. 

Yet all about them are the evidences of a great prosperity. 
The Nation has grown strong and rich as the years have passed 
since her great emergency. She has a bounty which she may 
disburse for whatever cause may in her judgment seem proper 
and right. In the face of this prosperity there seems little rea- 
son why she should deny these few small sums for a few short 
years for the ease and comfort of the men who have made this 
prosperity possible for her. 

In this spirit I ask that every man of us allow those better 
sentiments to have sway within him when this matter comes to 
a vote, and that this bill be allowed to immediately pass. 


may 
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SPEECH 
OF 
HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 
On bill (iH. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 


soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 


the 


Mr. AUSTIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill, very properly called the Sulloway 
bill, shoul@ receive the vote of every Member of this House 
who loves justice; who delights to honor and recognize the 
enduring work of the brave men who saved the American Union 
and liberated from slavery more than 4,000,000 of human beings. 
A work that can not be measured in dollars and cents. A 
patriotic and humane achievement without parallel in the his- 
tory of the world. 
ing to a just public sentiment and demand in passing this bill, 


and I consider myself fortunate in being able to say I gave it | 


my hearty support. 

It will bring relief to more than 400,000 honorably dis- 
charged soldiers. It will bring aid and relief to that number of 
homes It has been stated here that in a short time it will 
mean the expenditure of $45,000,000. This money will go where 
it is badly needed. It will go to those who earned it over and 
over again. We could not possibly vote the same amount of 
money where it would carry the same number of deserved bless- 
ings. The only fair criticism that can be made against the 
measure is that it does not go far enough. For one, I deeply 


regret that the committee did not report in favor of the propo- | 


sition to give every honorably discharged soldier a pension of 
$1 2 day and a provision increasing the pensions of widows 
from $12 to $16 per month. 
ability to work, and the high cost of living affect the needy, 
worthy, and deserving widows as well as they do the old 
soldiers. Let us not only pass the pending bill, whieh, under 
the rules and procedure of the House, can not be amended, but 
neyer cease our good work until the pensions of the widows 
are increased. 


I can not fail, in favoring this general pension bill, to make | 


mention of the splendid services of its author—the distinguished 
Member from New Hampshire [Mr. SuLtoway], chairman of the 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. The old soldiers of this 
country have never had on the floor of this House a more active 
and devoted friend and loyal champion. I hope his constituents 
will show their appreciation of his invaluable services, not only 
to them, but to every Federal soldier in the United States, by 
returning him to Congress as long as he may live. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent a soldier district—the second dis- 
trict of Tennessee. It has furnished brave men to fight in 
every war, beginning with the Revolutionary, at the battle of 
Kings Mountain. Though in the heart of the Southern Con- 
federacy, it furnished, in proportion to population, more sol- 
diers to the Union Army tian any district in the United States 
save one. It gave to the American Navy the great Farragut, 
whose daring deeds are a part of the glorious history of our 


these old men, whose bodies filled the gaps in 
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This Congress will honor itself in respond- | 


Old age, disease, infirmities, in- | 











Navy. One of the counties of this district, Roane, furnished 
more Union soldiers than there were voters, hundreds of boys 
entering the service. In the Spanish-American War the city 
of Knoxville, in the number of recruits, stood next to New York 
City, and Scott County, with a voting population of about 2,000, 
furnished over 500 privates, who served in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines. While Tennessee furnished 31,000 soldiers 
to the Union Army in her own regiments, 5,000 more enlisted 
in other States. The survivors of this great war who live in 
the district I represent are now old, and 90 per cent of them 
need this proposed increase in their pensions. They did not 
hire substitutes; they were not drafted. Thousands of them 
‘rossed the mountains during the night to fight for their coun- 
try. They had no thought of pensions or bounties—they thought 
only of the preservation of their country and the flag they love 
so well— 
Your flag and my flag, 
There it files to-day, 
Over your land and my land 
Half a world away; 
Blood red, rose red, 
Its stripes forever gleam ; 
Pure white, soul white, 
Our good forefathers’ dream. 
Sky blue, true blue, 
The stars that shine aright— 
A glorious guidon of the day, 
A shelter through the night. 


Your flag and my flag, 
And oh. how much it holds— 
Your land and my land 
Safe within its folds. 
Your heart and my heart 
Beats quicker at the sight, 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 
The red, the blue, the white. 
The one flag, the great flag, 
The flag for me and you; 
Glorified, all else beside 
The red, the white, the blue. 
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‘HON. MARLIN E. OLMSTED, 


OF PENNSYLVANFA, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911, 

On the bill (HF. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
= and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
sMexico. 

Mr. OLMSTED said: 

Mr. Speaker: The platform adopted by the Republicans of 
Pennsylvania in convention assembled at Harrisburg upon the 
6th of June, in 1906—the convention which nominated our present 
splendid governor, Edwin S. Stuart, whose most honorable serv- 
ice in that office is nearly completed—contained this plank : 

We again acknowledge our debt of gratitude to the soldiers and sail- 
ors of our several wars, commend the pensions which have been granted 
them, and urge our Senators and Representatives in Congress to support 
at all times such measures as may be necessary to secure them from 
want in their declining years and increasing infirmities. 

I had the honor to be a member of and to preside over that 
convention and to vote for that platform, which was adopted 
without a dissenting voicé or vote. 

The platform of 1908, the year in which the members of the 
present Congress were elected, contained a similar plank. 

On Tuesday of next week JonHn K. TENER, now in honored 
Member of this House, will be inaugurated governor of that 
great Commonwealth, having been chosen in a year which made 
his success even more memorable, because of the great land- 
slide which carried so many Democrats into the gubernatorial 
office in States ordinarily Republican. The Pennsylvania plat- 
form upon which he ran did again “most heartily urge our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to support all pension 
measures necessary to secure them from want in their declining 
years and increasing infirmities.” Whatever differences may 
have existed as to other planks in those patforms, in that great, 
patriotic State no voice has ever been raised to say, nor pen 
dipped in ink to write, one word in criticism of any of those 
pension planks. Their sentiments seem to be in accord with 
those of all our people. They certainly are in accord with mine. 


| This seems to be an opportunity to carry them into effect. 


Here is a bill the passage of which will carry aid and comfort 
to many a distressed and pain-racked soldier. Under its pro- 
visions those soldiers between the ages of 62 and 65 will receive 
$15 per month, an increase of $3 over that now allowed them. 


Those between the ages of 65 and 70 will receive $20 per month, 
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which is $8 more than they are now receiving. Those between 
70 and 75 will receive $25 per month, an increase of $10. Those 
7D vears of age and over will receive $36 per month, an increase 
of $16 over their present allowance. 

This bill, commonly known as the Sulloway bill, is the only 
general pension law which has been reported favorably from the | 
Pension Committee, and is, therefore, the only bill of that char- | 
acter upon which we shall have an opportunity to vote in this 
Congress. Its very number, 29346, is significant of the volume 
of business now pending. If permitted to take its regular 
course upon the calendar, it could not be reached for considera- 
tion. It now comes up under a motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. That is the only way in which it can be passed; 
and, taken up in that way, it is not subject to amendment. if 
it were possible to amend it, there are several particulars in 
which I should like to do so. There are certain features of cer- 
tain other proposed pension bills which I should like to have 
inserted here, and there are some provisions in some of the sec- 
tions of this bill which I should also like to change. But I have 
no doubt that the committee has done its best and, as the bill is 
not subject to amendment, I am willing to take it in its present 
form. 

The general sentiment of this whole country upon the subject | 
of pensions is eloquently and, I believe, well expressed in the 
message of President Taft, where he said: 


The uniform policy of the Government in the matter of granting pen- 
sions to those gallant and devoted men who fought to save the life of | 
the Nation in the perilous days of the great Civil War has always been 
of the most liberal character. Those men are now rapidly passing away. 
The best obtainable official statistics show that they are dying at the 
rate of something over 3,000 a month, and, in view of their advancing 
years, this rate must inevitably, in proportion, rapidly increase. ‘To the 
man who risked everything on the field of battle to save the Nation in 
the hour of its direst need we owe a debt which has not been and 
should not be computed in a begrudging or parsimonious spirit. * * * 
The true spirit of the pension laws is to be found in the noble senti 
ments expressed by Mr. Lincoln in his last inaugural address, wherein, 
in speaking of the Nation’s duty to its soldiers when the struggle 
can be over, he said we should “care for him who shall have berne 
the battle and for his widow and orphans.” 





Gentlemen living in the very large cities where frequently a 
man does not know even the persons who live in the next house, 
may not be familiar with the necessities of our old soldiers; 
but every Member living as I do in a smaller city or community, | 
where we come in contact with and know something of nearly 
all the people, can well attest the needs, necessities, and suffer- 
ings of very many of those who took their lives in their hands, 
left behind all that was dear to them, and went forth to battle 
in defense of their country and their country’s honor. 

One effect of this bill will be to stop the flood of private pen- 
sion bills. Between 15,000 and 20,000 of them have been pre- 
sented during this Congress. Only a small portion of them 
can be reached. The Pension Committee must in each cuse 
examine the military record of the soldier, the affidavits show- 
ing his physical and financial condition, and the reasons which 
take, or which are urged as justifying the taking of, his case 
out of the general class and giving him a greater pension than 
the present general law allows. This all takes time, as well as 
care and labor, on the part of the committee. Many meritorious 
cases—hundreds of them, perhaps thousands of them—suffer 
that delay—that deferring of hope which makes the heart sick. 

I secured the passage of a private bill for a needy and deserv- 
ing old soldier a short time ago. Before the first pension 
voucher under that special law had reached him he had crossed 
the river to that other country where there are no pensions, 
because there are no wars, 

There are 63,461 soldiers upon the pension list to-day 75 years 
of age and over. They are not only old, but they are infirm. 
Their age and their infirmities, in many instances, require 
personal attendance their present pensions do not enable 
them to secure. This bill will undoubtedly take some money 
from the Treasury, but in the long run, perhaps, it will prove 
a matter of economy. We have on this continent more than 
90,000,000 of people. Our Regular Army contains less than 
100,000 men—I believe some 75,000 or 80,000. We do not need 
a large standing Army so long as we can rely upon the Ameri- 
can volunteer soldier in time of need. Should that time arrive, 
the sight of veterans who had volunteered in a former war now 
living in penury, want, and pain would not be an attractive 
object lesson to those who might contemplate volunteering their 


services, as these old soldiers did before in this Nation’s hour of 
direst need. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I can not stop to recall the country’s needs in the dark hours 
of the Civil War; the sacrifices which these men made: the 
toil and privations they endured; the injuries many of them 
received; the sufferings which Inany of them still endure. I | 
can only add that I shall vote for this bill. [Loud applause. ] 
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A Free Seaboard Safety Line. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tue House or Representatives, 


HON.. J. 


Thursday, January 12, 1911, 

On the bill (H. R. 29360) making appropriations for legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenses for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1911. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SreakKer: Loss of life and property in numerous recent 
disasters along the Atlantic coast induces me to again remind 
the House of the great importance of hastening the construction 


| of sheltered inland waterways for naval and commercial pur 


poses. The Federal Government has as deep an interest in this 
problem as the business man engaged in private enterprise It 
is entitled to the same protection for the public property, which 
is constantly subjected to risk at sea in times of peace, as is 
sought for the commercial interests; and it ought to have as 
much, if not greater, consideration for the lives of the men 
who undertake to do its hazardous work. 

We have just finished reading the dispatches from Massachu- 
setts telling the melancholy story of the loss on Cape Cod of 
17 men who were swept from barges carrying coa! from Phila- 
delphia to the people of New England. Some of those men 
whose bodies were brought into Provincetown were residents of 
the third Pennsylvania district, which I represent, and of the 
fifth district, which embraces the Port Richmond coal piers. 
The deaths of these men were as horrible and distressing as 
can be imagined, and left wives and children desolate: left 


| them without recourse to the Government which protects the 


old soldier and his widow; left them, indeed, without the aid 
of any authorized charity. They were the men “ who go down 
to the sea in ships.” They had taken the risk of the open sea. 
They had braved the perils of an honorable and useful oceupa- 
tion, and, like the life guard whose boat is crushed by the 
billows, or the fireman who is caught in the falling walls, they 
had met their fate in the performance of duty. 
CAPE COD’S VICTIMS. 

Conspicuously lamentable as was this horror of New England, 
it was but one of many others that have made the winter of 
1910-11 a tragic one along the Atlantic coast. Cape Cod, which 
throws its treacherous hook far out into the sea, has played 
havoe with vessels trying to reach Boston from the south. It 
has levied upon human life and exacted its tribute of property 
in many instances. To its frightful record of a thousand dis- 
asters in a quarter of a century it has added numerous fresh 
victims, while New England—the Nation’s beehive of industry 
continues complacently to share the loss and pay in expensive 
rail and precarious water transportation $70,000,000 for the 
$30,000,000 worth of coal it uses every year. Farther down 
the coast, at Point Judith, along the shoals of Barnegat, in 
front of Capes Hatteras and Lookout, and on the shoals of 
Florida the record of shipwreck has been unusually heavy. 
The loss of life and money has shared with the grit and per- 
severance of men who fought to save their vessels and of 
rescuers who bravely battled with the waves. Altogether it bas 
been a season of incidents accentuating the need of safer mod- 
ern methods of transportation by water—safer methods, surely, 
for barges and small craft that are now so largely engaged in 
doing the work of the Government and the people. 

PROT r THE SMALL CRAFT 

IT am aware that Representatives of interior States sometimes 
wonder at the demand for a protected waterway along the 
coast so close to the ocean itself. This suggestion was made at 
the Norfolk convention of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways As- 
sociation and has frequently been repeated in the di on 
of the relative merits of inland waterway systems in diferent 
parts of the country. 








‘che answer is patent to anyone who is at all familiar with 
the amount of business done along the Atlantic seaboard it 
is my purpose in this discussion to give some figures showing 
the extent to which inside waterways, where-available, are 


used, and also to show how hundreds of vessels that 1 ht 
have taken an inside course, had one been provided. were 
brought to distress at sea. In this connection it ought also 
to be explained that while the deep-sea sailor is still an im- 
portant factor in our maritime life, the day of the sailin; 
sel is practically over. We have entered upon an era of 21 
steamships, which are centering their business at a few ports, 
on the one hand; and of thousands of barges and small vessels 
particularly motor boats, which ply the rivers and inland water- 

















Ways, upon the other. On the very day, in October last, of the 

ment of the launching at Belfast of the world’s greatest 
s hij he Olympic, whose business in the United States 
must 1 ‘ssarily be confined to the port of New York, th: 
dispatehes from the coast of Flot told the story of thrillin 
wrecks and rescues along the south Atlantic coast, indicating 
that while we are making ample provision for the safety of 
t} who sail in the great ships, we are still leaving unpro- 
tected those whose business and whose lives are intrusted to | 
cy . ift 

CLEAN-CUT RESOLUTIONS. 


perhaps, can I more clearly exemplify the need 
for the opening up of natural waterways inland along the 
Atlantic coast than by reproducing the resolutions adopted by 
the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association at its great con 

tion held in the city of Providence, R. I., in August and 
September last. 


These re solutions, which state the case squarely and reiterat 
the purposes of the association as expressed in former conven- 
tions, were as follows: 


The Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, in convention assem- 
bled in Providence, R. I., September, 1910, speaking directly for a 
constituency of more than 380,000,000 American citizens Gwelling and 
doing business upon the Atlantic seaboard, presents to the American 
people generally the following statement of its purposes and of 
facts upon which its cause and its demands are based 

irst. The aim is to cut deep water S throuch about 70 miles of 
obstruc tive | necks -< land, along .a line plainly indicated by nature and 
perfectly practicable, so that fairly parallel with the coast ; 
channel shall be created approxima tely 1,500 miles in len } 
from Kosten Harbor to and including Florida, and ultimately having 
extension to the Gulf and to New Orleans. 

Second. This proposed channel will be along a coast on which are 
situated the big front doors from the Atlantic to the entire country, 
and it will be tributary not only to all the many minor but im oriant 
ports of the Nation on that coast, but to the four great cities, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, the customs receipts of. w! 
are four-fifths of all the revenue of the Government from the tariff 

Third. Thus the proposed enterprise can not be regarded as sectional 
in its character. It is, indeed, certain to be productive of important 
and profitable commercial consequences to all the States affected by 
the influences of transportation rates east of the Rocky Mountains. 
We heartily favor all projects approved by the United States engineers 
for the improvement of inland waterways in the Mississippi Valley 
and far West, but lest these should appear to have importance much 
superior to that of the enterprise to which we are committed, we 
point to the fact that the entire tonnage of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers in the year 1907 was not much more than that of the 
single port of Providence, R. 

fourth. We demand the construction at an early date of the deep 
waterways along the Atlantic coast as a measure imperatively re 
quired to prevent the strangulation of the transportation business of 
the millions of people affected by the seaboard commerce. Railroad 
expansion clearly can not meet in any length of time the swift-grow- 
ing requirements of American business; at the best, railroad expansion, 
no matter what time may be given, is necessarily limited, while the 
possibilities of expansion upon waterways properly constructed is prac- 
tically without limitation. It is clear to us that it must be greatly to 
the public advantage that the demands of the prospective certain 
growth of the commerce shall be anticipated, rather than that they 
shall be disregarded until the choking of the shanmaie of trade and the 
semiparalysis of business shall make remedial measures compulsory 
after heavy losses have been inflicted. The time for action is now 
Prevention of congestion, not delay until there must be relief from 
congestion, is what we aim at. 

Fifth. The American people—-producers, business men, and the crest 
body of consumers—are entitled to the lower costs and the savings 
which always ensue from resort upon a large scale to water transpor 
tation. That cost is rarely half, and often very much less than half, 
of the movement of commodities by rail: and, besides, removal to 
inland and perfectly safe channels of much of the coastwise carrying 
trade now forced upon the sea will mean large saving of insurance, of 
time, of loss of property, of money, and of human life. 

Sixth. We appeal strongly to New England to stand by and actively 
to promote this great enterprise. Surely that important part of our 
country needs, in a particular degree, emancipation from almost com- 
plete dependence upon railroads. Taking in every year 24,000,000 tons 
of coal and sending out $2,000,000,000 worth of her manufactures, New 
England has requirements for the economical movement of commodities 
which should enlist her public sentiment and the efforts of all her 
public men in the active promotion of the Atlantic deeper waterways. 

Seventh. This undertaking has the peculiar fortune that no impor- 
tant interest is openly arrayed against it, and no noteworthy argument 
for its abandonment has ever been presented from any source. The 
case is and always has been one-sided, and in the continued absence of 
a negative the affirmative would, In our judgment, have won its case 
long ago but for the apathy of the people, who have not yet learned in 
what direction their best interests lie. 

Eighth. Upon the communities verging on the proposed Atlantic 
inland waterway we urge strongly the necessity that there shall 
rly preparation for enlarged commercial operations by the ac- 
quirement by the public authorities of water frontage, by the equip 
ment of each port with modern mechanical appliances for movement of 
freiehts, and by the creation cenerally of terminal facilities which will 
be effective for the loading and unioading and the economical handling 
of commodities. 

Ninth. We direct attention, in conclusion, to the following facts: 

1. The Federal Government should construct the waterways, because 
they will be a part of the coast defense in time of war, because the 
channels should be as free to all comers as are the river channels now 
controlled by the General Government, and because the enterprise is 
distinctively national and not local. 

2. if Americans will look at the canal construction already com- 
plete and now in precess of large extension in the civilized countries 
of Europe, and even in Canada, they will find an incentive to action, 
not only from national pride, but from the conviction that, with all 
our progressiveness, we are being left bebind by other people. 
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Tenth. It is the recommendation of this association that Congress 

2 satan the internal-waterways survey to and including the coast 
FACTS RELATIVE TO ATLANTIC STATES. 

In support of these resolutions, and to show the vast im- 

portance of the Atlantic seaboard in its relation to population 

and commerce, I quote the following figures from a summary 

prepared by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Mr. O. P. 


|} Austin: 


118,000 square miles, or 14 per cent of the United States. 
Population, 85,000,000, or 39 per cent of the United States. 
Manufactures, 1904, eicht billion, or 54 per cent of the United States. 
Exports, 1910, one billion, or 59 per cent of the United States. 

t ts, 1910, one and one-quarter billions, or 79 per cent of the 


oreign commerce, 1910, two and one-quarter billions, or 6S per cent 


of 1! lnited States. 





ims 1s 
N ivicable len “th atin area, 5,365 miles. 
It will thus be seen that although the 15 States attributed to 
the Atlantic seaboard, from Maine to Florida, constitute but 14 
ner cent of the area of the United States, they represent, ap- 


proximately, 40 per cent of the entire population, with a pro- 
portion of manufactures, exports, imports, and foreign commerce 
fur in excess of that of the other 60 per cent of the country 
cowbined. It has been shown by the same official statistician 


that the wealth preduction of the Atlantic and Gulf States in 
man iures, agriculture, mines, forests, and fisheries aggre- 
gates $14,000,000,000, which “is as much in value as all the 
mer ndise forming the international commerce of the world.” 

Si the Gulf States are equally interested with the Atlantic 
States in the development of inland waterways, for the promo- 


tion and protection of commerce, it is fair that the country 
should understand the relative importance of the great project 
of the Atlantic seaboard, which thus far has not received gov- 
ernmental sanction, and of the Ohio River and the Mississippi 
Valley, the improvement of which are both guaranteed by law 
at an expenditure far in excess of what is asked for the continu- 
ous inland waterway along the Atlantic coast. And since no 
question is raised as to the propriety of spending hundreds of 
millions upen the Mississippi and the Ohio, it would seem to be 
a fair proposition to spend at least a proportion of the amounts 
vouchsafed to the interior on projects of less commercial im- 
portance, to those of greater commercial and humanitarian sig- 
nificance upon the Atlanti e seaboard and the Gulf. 
IMPROVDP CANALS WOULD BE USED. 

In former addresses upen this subject I have not dwelt at 
much length upon the life-saving feature of the inland coast 
line, but since it is sometimes asked whether inland canals along 
the Atlantic coast would be used sufiiciently to justify their ex- 
tensive development, I submit some figures with regard to the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, which was opened in 1827 and 
is one of the few canals still in operation which were built prior 
to 1830. Two engineers’ reports favoring the taking over of the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal have come to this House, but 
as yet no favorable actien has ha en taken, nor has the Agnus 
Commission report, which recommended the taking over of the 
old canal and the construction of a ship canal of 35 feet at a 
cost of appreximately $20,000,000, ever gotten faverable consid- 
eration. Surely there has been no lack of use, even of this small 
canal, which bisects Delaware and Maryland and links up the 
Delaware River with the Chesapeake Bay. From a statement 
compiled by Mr. Addison B. Burk, secretary-treasurer of the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, I quote as follows 


The canal, with improvements, cost $4,000,000. 

It has carried TOS8,000 vessels. 

It has carried 46,000,000 tons of freight. 

It has received from tolls $13,000,000. 

‘The length of the canal is 133 miles—12 miles in the State of Dela- 
ware and 1§ miles in the State of Maryland. 

The de oth of the channel is 9 feet. 

7 h as 8 locks, each 220 feet in length and 24 feet wide. 

“l of vessels through the canal is imited to 44 miles per hour. 

1 wo commissions have reported in faver of the construction by the 
Government of a ship canal substantially on the lines of the present 
Delaware & Chesapeake C Canal, although other routes were considered. 

The latest commission, composed of Gen. Felix Agnus, of Baltimore, 
Maj. C. ~ F. Flagler, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, and 
lient. E. T. Chambers, civil engimeer, United States Navy, made a re- 
port, upon — ist of January, 1907, in favor of the route of the Dela- 
ware & Chesapeake Canal and appraising the value of its works and 
franchises at $2,514,289.70. The commission recommended the purchase 
ef the canal and the construction of a ship canal by the Government 
ofaw idth of 150 feet as a minimum, up to 350 feet on curves, and with a 





| uniform depth at mean low water of 35 feet. The committee estimated the 


cost, including the cost of the present canal at its appraised value, at 
$20,621,323.70. It estimated that a canal 30 feet deep could be con- 
structed for $17,312,064.70, and also reported that the demands of 
coastwise traffic would be met by the purchase of the present canal and 
its gr ual improvement, without the immediate expenditure of the 
entire $20,000,000 required for the construction of a great ship canal 


COMPELLED TO TAKE RISK. 
Now, if up to the time the foregoing statement was prepared, 
708,000 vessels had used the canal for the carriage of 46,000,000 
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tons of freight, at an expense for tolls said to be equivalent to 
modern railroad charges, there is reason to believe demand 
exists for a free canal which a greater number of vessels might 
utilize. It is true that in one particular, at least, business upon 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal has recently been increased ; 
the lumber trade has very largely stopped using sailing 
vessels that were obliged to take the risk of passing Cape 
Hatteras, outside, and are now using barges inside, to carry 
lumber from the Carolinas and to take back merchandise 
and fertilizer from the Northern States. The length of the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal is a little more than 13 miles. 
It links up Philadelphia with Baltimore in about 90 miles. 
If the old method of sailing from Philadelphia to Baltimore 
were still indulged in the vessel and her cargo would be sub- 
jected to the risk of the open sea after leaving the Delaware 
‘Capes, and would have to pass on down by Cape Henry into 
Hampton Roads and up the Chesapeake a distance of approxi- 
mately 325 miles before reaching her destination. Of all the 
projects that have been brought to the attention of Congress 
there is none which seems so reasonable in cost and so feasible 
in execution as the link between the Delaware and the Chesa- 
peake Bays. And yet so antique and insuflicient is that canal 
that no vessel drawing more than 9 feet of water can pass 
through it, and even such vessels as do pass through it are 
subjected to stoppages and delays resulting from a lack of 
modern dimensions and methods. When the Government itself 
was obliged to send four of its torpedo boats from the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard to Charleston it was unable to use the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal because the torpedo boats drew 
13 feet of water and could not use either the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal or the two canals below Norfolk leading into 
the North Carolina sounds. Those small vessels of the Govern- 
ment, representing its life and property, were obliged to take to 
the open sea in times of peace, were battered about at Cape 
Hatteras, and driven ultimately into Norfolk for repairs. 

The Government has the same interest in this great project 
of safe, inside waterways, as has any individual or merchant 
engaged in the shipping trade. The Government undertakes, 
through its Revenue-Cutter Service and through its Life-Saving 
Service, to protect life and property at sea. In the instance to 
which I have referred, it was unable to protect its own property, 
which in this case ought never to have gone to sea. 

STORIES OF WRECK AND DISASTER. 

As showing the humanitarian side of this question, I want 
to submit a few dispatches clipped at random from the news- 
papers. I have made no attempt to cover the entire list of 
disasters along the Atlantic coast nor do I claim that some of 
these disasters would not have occurred, whether there had 
been an inland waterway or not; but I do contend that with 
respect to barges doing regular business along the coast, and 
small power boats engaged in carrying the farmers’ produce, 
and to numerous other vessels of light draft, there would have 
been an incalculable saving of life and property if it had been 
known to mariners that they could go from point to point by 
sea, and then could find an inlet along the coast and sail inland 
in times of storm safely to their destination: 

{From the Philadelphia Ledger.] 
HURRICANE WORKS HAVOC TO SHIPPING——TALES OF WRECKS AND RESCUB 
ALONG THE SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST DAMAGE TO ORANGE CROP. 


Tampa, FLa., October 20. 

For the first time since Tuesday morning wire communication with 
the outside world was established from Tampa late to-day, the Western 
Union opening two lines to Jacksonville. 

None of the near-by towns report any loss of life. The most serious 
damage in this section is to the orange crop, which General Manager 
Temple, of the Citrus Exchange, says will not be more than 20 per cent. 

In the height of the storm the sloop Nabobd broke loose from her moor- 
ings, at Marqueses, and was swept to sea. The 6 men aboard per- 
ished. The American steamship Herman Frasche is ashore in 3 
fathoms of water at Crockers’ Reef, northeast of Alligator Light. ‘The 
British steamer Inventor reports having rescued 6 men from the 
schooner Marta_and 10 men from the bark Hugo, both vessels being 
adrift ~ the Gulf. The Inventor proceeded to Liverpool with the 
rescued, 

The schooner Huron is safe, but it was necessary to chop away her 
masts. The Norwegian steamer Fos, loaded with naval stores and phos- 
phate, from Tampa to Germany, is wrecked in quicksand at Marqueses. 
The schooner Vivian, with no one on board, was swept to sea and lost. 
a pee Standard broke from her moorings at Marqueses and 
arittec oO sea. 

ANXIETY FOR VESSELS BOUND TO THIS PORT—SCHOONER “ STOTESBURY ” 
POUNDING TO PIECES ON PIGEON KEY—NO WORD OF NINE OTHER 
SHIPS. 

The fate of five steamships and as many schooners known to have 
been in the path of the West Indian hurricane while bound up the 
coast for Philadelphia caused much anxiety in shipping circles yester- 
day. So far only one local vessel, the four-masted schooner Edward T. 
Stotesbury, was lost in the storm and is now pounding to pieces on 
Pigeon Key, about 1 mile west of Knights Key, Fla. One man was 
reported lost. fhe Stotesbury was loaded with phosphate rock and 
was bound from Tampa for Baltimore. 

_, rhe fury of the storm appeared to have spent its force and was losing 

its energy according to late reports received by the Maritime Exchange. 





| sailing vessel. 


As usual, the schooner craft were the chief victims. The Mary C. Hale, 
from Mobile for this port, was passed by the Norwegian steamship 
Belize, 200 miles off Mobile Bar, waterlogged Ca and crew 


t. Hupp 
} 


| 
were still on the schooner and refused assistan rhe captain reported 








he would work his waterlogged craft back to Mobile 
Chief interest here centers in the fi of steamships and sailing \ 
sels bound for Philadephia from southern ports. Among the stear 


supposed to have been caught in the hurricane are the Ameri Ha 


waiian liner Californian, Capt. Blake, from Puerto, Mexi 








o, for Delaware 
Breakwater, with sugar; tank steamships J. M. Guffe fror t Ar 
thur; Teledo, from Sabine, and the Florida, from P rhes 
feur vessels sailed on October 11. The British st 
loaded with iron cre, put out from Santiago on October ound her 
he schooners over which considerabie anxiety prevails a1 the 
Porest City, from Savannah October 10: Madeline Cooney, from Sa 
vannah October 12; Robert P. Murphy, from Sabine September 29 el 
F. Sheppard, from Savannah October 11 nd the Laura ¢ tna on, 
from Jacksonville October No news has been received from a f 
these vessels, 
[From the Philadelphia Ledger. ] 
rAMPA, FLA., Octobe 4 
More than @ score of small fishing vessels wet ink in I d 
hurricane, and in several cases their crews were drowned, according to 
advices brought here to-day from Boca Grande, southern Florida, by a 


Fishing camps on the exposed keys, also, were washed 


away, in some instances leaving no clue to the fate of the occupants 





SAVANNAH, GA., October 22 
The Texas Oil Co.’s oil barge Dallas, with its erew of nine n, is 
safe at Tybee Island. The barge broke away from its tow during a 
100-mile-an-hour blow off Jacksonville last Tuesday. 


NORFOLK, VA., October 22 
The British steamship Celtic Princess, Capt. Williams, five days over- 
due from New Orleans, arrived to-day with only 7 tons of coal in her 
bunkers, after a severe experience in the recent storm off the southern 
coast of Florida. The ship, heavily laden with phosphate rock, was 
awash during a part of 10 days, and came into port with a portion of 
her rail and superstructure badly damaged. 


[From the Philadelphia Ledger. ] 


*) 
PASSENGERS TERRIFIED—JOHN SMILEY DESCRIBES DANGERS ENCOUNTERED 
ON THE “ CREOLE.” 
John Smiley, a passenger aboard the steamship Creole, which left 
New Orleans yesterday afternoon a week ago, arrived in thi ty on 
Friday and gave a graphic description of the terrific force of the hur 


ricane and of personal dangers encountered, survived 
several score fellow passengers and crew of the 
the coast He said: 

“The weather conditions were all that could be desired when we left 
the southern city, but the storm struck us when we were but 
hours out. 

“Capt. James immediately ordered all hatches and ports closed and 
battened down, and instructed passengers to remain in their 


by himself and 
vessel on its way 








ipart 
ments. 

“All efforts on the part of those in charge of the ship to quik ( 
women passengers were unavailing when the storm assumed threaten 
ing proportions, and when we passed the wreck of a schooner off Key 
West the terror of a majority of the passengers and some of the ew 


knew no bounds. We thought that the Creole would be driven to the 
bottom any minute. 


“All day Sunday the wind increased in force On Monday it was 
blowing at the rate of 110 miles an hour. During Sunday gospel serv 
ices were held on board ship in order that the nerves of the excited 


passengers might be quieted to some extent 
started to relieve the tension. 

“As the captain drove his ship directly up the coast in the teeth 
of the gale we repeatedly sighted wreckage and the dismantled hulks of 
lighter craft that had been unable to withstand the driving of the 
hurricane Capt. James declared that the experience was the worst 
of the kind that he had known in a continuous service on the sea of 
25 years 

The Creole was due in this 
at 10 a. m. Friday. 


of all kinds were 


Games 





city on Thursday, at 7 a. m. She docked 


{From the Philadelphia Ledger. ] 











OIL ON SEAS SAVES STORM-R LED LU I CARHAM FROM I 
AGO, BADLY POUNDED IN WEST INDIA HURRICANI BATTLE LASTS I 
DAYS 
To the magical effect of oil on troubled waters officers and crew of 

the British steamship Carha in yesterday from Santingo, Cuba, with 

iron 0 ttribute their safe delivery from the recent West Indian hur 
ricane that sent many a craft to its doom and caused creat los { life 
and property Outwardly the vessel bore little evidence of th ry of 

the storm, but from the minds of Capt. Jameson nd hi e 

memory of a three days’ battle with wind and wave will no e 

eliminated 
The Carham was off the Bahama Islands last Tr da when the I 

ricane swept up the coast and caught her The tramp ws | i, 

with everything made fast. rhe wind blew 100 milk n hour 1 the 

steamship was like a chip in a mill race 
All of Tuesday was like a nightmare to offi : l ‘ I 

sel was absolutely helpless, and at times it seemed 

succumb to the terrific pounding of the seas that beat ; 

ripping away stanchions and stays The inrus , i 

port holes, bent rails, and carried away all things : 

decks. The vessel's smoke funt was incrusted wi é 

still visible when she reached her dock yesterday 
From the Bahama Islands to Cape Hatteras the ¢ 

for the hurricane The tramp’s steerin rear » d 


make repairs it was necessary for part of the en 


themselves to the fury of the hurrican 

On Wednesday the hurricane increased in fury, nd tl t 
hove to and was driven along by the force of the gak \f : 
came so alarming that it was feared the steamship w nd 
as a last resource oil was resorted to in the hope of q 


A dozen or more bags filled with oil were hung over 
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vessel, and as the fluid trickled through the 
marvelous. Within an hour the oil had spread so as to form a circle 
around the steamship, and the mighty combers that threatened to de- 


stroy the vessel were conquered. 

The Philadelphia and Gulf liner Carolyn, from New Orleans, was 
heard from yesterday, and the report relieved her agents of anxiety 
as to her fate in the recent West Indian hurricane. A wireless mes- 
sage received by the Maritime Exchange, via the Norfolk station, re- 


ported the Carolyn 40 miles north of Cape Hatteras at 8 a. m., with 
all well on board. The Carolyn carries no wireless, but passed close 
enough to the steamship Ogeechee, from New York, to signal that she 
desired to be reported to her owners here. 

The American-Hawaliian liner Californian, Capt. Blake, four days over- 
due from Puerto Mexico, with a cargo of sugar, reached Delaware 
Breakwater yesterday morning, and was ordered to New York. Con- 
siderable uneasiness had prevailed concerning the Californian. As Capt. 
Blake made no report on reaching the Capes, it is believed he hove to 


and rode out the hurricane. 
[From the Philadelphia Record. ] 
SHIPPING IN GRAVE PERIL—ONE BARGE THOUGHT LOST IN GALE OFF 


VIRGINIA CAPES. 
NORFOLK, VA., November 24, 1910. 
A severe northeast storm, with wind velocities ranging from 40 miles 


an hour at the Virginia Capes to 44 miles off Delaware Breakwater and | 


50 miles an hour at Hatteras, N. C., swept the Virginia, Carolina, and 
Maryland coasts to-day. All shipping ready to sail from Hampton Roads 
was storm-bound there, and many coasting schooners hurried into the 


roads for shelter, 

Caught in the gale off the Virginia Capes the tug Piedmont, from 
Boston, with three Consolidated Coal Co.'s barges in tow, for Bal- 
timore, was forced to anchor two of the barges outside and put in 


with only one. Late this afternoon only one of the barges was visible 
6 miles off shore, laboring heavily in seas running mountain high. The 
Baltimore tug Cumberland, now in Hampton Roads, has been ordered 
to proceed to sea with the Piedmont to pick up the anchored barges, if, 
indeed, they are able to ride out the storm. 

The Old Dominion steamer Mobjack and the Baltimore Steam Packet 
Co.’s steamer Virginia were in coltnden at the latter's wharf off Town 
Point. The Mobjack sustained a smashed wheel and was towed in for 
repairs. The Virginia lost her flagstaff and some joiner work. The 
severe wind is declared to have blown the Mobjack into the Virginia. 





[From the Philadelphia Press.] 
COD STORM—INCOMING LINERS WILL 
OF THE GALB. 


FURIOCS CAPE SOON 


FEEL BRUNY 
Boston, November 27. 

For three days a coast storm has been thrashing about offshore, its 
western boundary aes the New England shore line with wind 
velocities averaging nearly a mile a minute. It is a coincidence that the 
storm was almost as severe on Cape Cod as the disastrous one 12 years 
ago to-day. 

The gale reached its height yesterday and to-day, with a maximum 
velocity of 65 miles an hour, accompanied by snow and rain squalls. 
As the storm center is northeast of Cape Cod, incoming liners during 
the next few days will bear its brunt. 

Up to dark to-night no disaster had been reported. 





[From the North American.] 
SHIP ASHORE, AT SEA’S MERCY; CREW SAVED; WIRELESS BRINGS AID— 
LIFE-SAVERS HAVE PULL OF FOURTEEN MILES THROUGH BIG WAVES ON 
DIAMOND SHOALS—REVENUE CUTTERS AND WRECKERS UNABLE TO HELP 


THE STRICKEN VESSEL. 
NORFOLK, VA., November 29. 
Angry Cape Hatteras waves are to-night pounding to pieces the 


German steamship Brewster, which last night stuck fast on the inner 
Diamond Shoals, 7 miles off Cape Hatteras. 

Although Merritt & Chapman wrecking steamers and United States 
revenue cutters are in the vicinity to give the stranded vessel any pos- 
sible assistance, they are powerless to do anything. Huge waves are 
breaking clear over the Brewster, and unless the sea soon quiets it 
is probable that not a piece of it will be visible by morning. 

The life-savers of the Cape Hatteras, Creeds Hill, and Hatteras 
Inlet Life-Saving Stations made one of the most daring rescues in the 
history of the Life-Saving Service. Launching their boats through 
waves that threatened to dash them to pieces, they pulled through the 
surging sea for the 7 miles intervening between the Brewster and the 
shore. They saved Capt. Hinz and all the members of the crew. 

The rescued are being taken care of at the life-saving stations and 
will probably reach Norfolk to-morrow. The call for help was sent 
out from the lightship by wireless this morning and was received all 
along the Atlantic coast. The revenue cutters Onondaga, from here, 
and the Seminole, at Wilmington, N. C., hurried to the aid of the 
stranded vessel. 

The Brewster sailed from Jamaica on November 15 for New York, 
ealling at Cuban —_ with a cargo of bananas for the Atlantic Fruit 
Co. She is owned by M. H. Schmitt, of Hamburg, was built at Copen- 
hagen six years ago, is 250 feet long, and measures 1,518 tons gross. 





{From the Philadelphia Record.] 


VESSELS LOST AT SEA—-MANY DERELICTS ADRIFT, WITH NO NEWS OF THE 
CREWS. 

Tidings of abandoned vessels come in every day. but the fate of those 
who manned them, it is feared by their owners, will never be told. Ten 
sailing vessels caught in recent storms are yet to be heard from, 
among them being the schooners Maggie S. Hart and Auburn, bound 
from the South with lumber. 

Having failed to weather the gales off Cape Hatteras, the schooner 
Mary J. Russell was yesterday sighted, abandoned and water-logged, 
of Cape Hatteras. Nothing is known of her crew of 12 men. Despite 
the vigilance of the life savers, nothing has been heard of the crew of 
the abandoned schooner Frances, which was last seen off Cape Hatteras. 

The overdue schooner Frank T. Stinson, from Porto Rico, arrived at 
Jacksonville yesterday, 24 days out. Capt. Hopkins was injured by 
flying débris. The vessel encountered continuous gales. 

Thirteen derelicts have been reported adrift in the last two weeks. 
Most of these vessels have cargoes of lumber, and are likely to cause 


seams the effect was | 








other disasters by drifting about in the track of ocean passenger 
steamers. 





[From the Philadelphia Record.] 


LINER SAVES EIGHT FROM SINKING SHIP——-MEN OF “ VADERLAND” BRAVE 
TERRIFIC GALE TO RESCUR WOMAN, CHILD, AND SAILORS—JERSEY BOAT 
GROUNDS—SCHOONER “ MARIE PALMER” ON FRYING PAN SHOALS, BUT 
ALL ABOARD SAFE. 


SIASCONSET, MASS., December 2. 


The rescue by the steamer Vaderland of Capt. Edgar E. Biglow, his 
wife and child. and the crew of four men from the sinking schooner 
Eugene Borda southeast of Nantucket Lightship was accomplished dur- 
ing a terrific northeast gale and was accompanied with great danger. 
Wireless reports show that the Vaderland, bound for Antwerp, had 
turned the lightship when, at 7 a. m., the schooner, flying distress 
signals, was sighted. 

Capt. Barman brought the Vaderland near the craft and one of the 
Vaderland’s boats was lowered in spite of the northeaster and turbu- 
lent sea. It slowly made its perilous way to close under the lee of the 
sinking schooner. Mrs. Biglow and the child were first taken off. 
The four men in the Borda’s crew then followed, Capt. Bow being 
the last man to leave the craft. 

The return of the lifeboat to the steamer was made in safety, and as 
the shipwrecked ones climbed over the liner’s rail they and the boat 
crew were greeted with rounds of cheers. 

The Borda, which hailed from Rockland, Me., was bound from Liver- 
pool, Nova Scotia, for Philadelphia with a cargo of lumber. The vessel 
was one of the smallest coasting schooners afloat, and was named after 
Eugene Borda, who, years ago, was a well-known coal operator and 
shipper. She was built in 1870 and registered only 177 net tons. At 
the time she was built she was considered a fair-sized craft, but in 
recent years she had but little chance to compete with coasters carry- 
ing 5,000 and 6,000 tons of coal in their holds. The Borda was 107 
feet long, 25 feet beam, and 94 feet depth of hold. Charles E. Buck- 
nell, of Rockland, is the present owner. She was too old for the 
marine insurance companies to accept risks on the old-time craft. 


Capt. Barman, of the Vaderland, sent word that the schooner Is 
sunk to her decks. One mast is left standing. The derelict is a 
menace to navigation, and she is in the tracks of the trans-Atlantic 


liners, and the derelict destroyer Senaca is coming from New York to 
locate and destroy her. 


JERSEY CARGO GROUNDS. 
Beavurort, N. C., December 2. 

The schooner Marie Palmer, the largest four-master on the coast, is 
ashore on Frying Pan Shoals in a dangerous position. 

The vessel grounded during the night while being towed by the tug 
Edgar F. Coney to Savannah, to which port she was bound from Car- 
teret, N. J., with a cargo of 2,740 tons of guano. 

The revenue cutters Onondaga and Seminole have been ordered by 
wireless to the Palmer’s aid. The two Government vessels had been on 
the scene of the wreck of the steamer Brewster on Diamond Shoals, but 
— morning for their stations at Norfolk and Savannah, respec- 
tively. 

The Palmer put into Cape Lookout Cove November 28, leaking, and 
after a survey it was recommended to tow to her destination. The tug 
Coney was sent from Norfolk to perform this service, and had just 
started out last night with the Palmer when the schooner grounded. 

Weather conditions are favorable, the sea comparatively calm, and 
the wind moderate from the northeast, and if these continue the chances 
are good for floating the stranded schooner to-night. Capt. Arthur C. 
Chaney and his crew are safe and remain on board the Palmer. 


[From the Philadelphia Record.] 


STORMY SEAS TAKE LIVES AND SHIPS—‘‘ MARIE PALMER” 
WRECK ON FRYING PAN SHOALS. 
Beavrort, N. C., December 3. 

The four-masted schooner Marie Palmer, bound from Carteret, N. J., 
for Savannah, which stranded on Frying Pan Shoals Wednesday night, 
while in tow of the tug Hdgar F. Cooney, is now a hopeless wreck, and 
her cargo a total loss. Wreckers are at work salving what strippings 
they can take off. 

Capt. Arthur C. Chaney, who commanded the Marie Palmer, blames 
the captain of the tug Cooney for the loss of his vessel, and is now on 
his way to Wilmington, N. C., where he will get in communication with 
the Palmer’s owner, William F. Palmer, of Dorchester, Mass., and con- 
sult him regarding the loss of the vessel. He also will see an admiralty 
lawyer with a view to libeling the tug Edgar F. Cooney, of Norfolk. 

The Palmer, one of the largest four-masters in the coasting trade, 
sailed from Carteret, N. J., November 18, carrying a cargo of 2,740 tons 
of guano for Savannah. Off Cape Hatteras the vessel encountered 
severe weather and sprung a leak. Her pumps became choked and it 
was impossible to keep the water down. Capt. Chaney decided to put 
into Cape Lookout Cove, where the vessel arrived November 28. <A 
survey was held and it was recommended that the Palmer proceed to 
Savannah in tow. The tug Hdgar F. Cooney, of Norfolk, started south 
with the vessel Wednesday. During the night, when crossing Frying 
’an Shoals, the schooner stranded. The weather was clear and no 
unusual conditions were prevailing. At first it was thought that the 
vessel could be saved. Assistance was sent from Southport, but it was 
found the stranded schooner was beyond saving, so the wreckers began 
salving what strippings they could reach. All of the crew of the Palmer 
was saved by the revenue cutter Seminole, which, in response to wire- 
less calls, went to the stranded vessel’s assistance last night. The 
Seminole is proceeding to Wilmington, N. C., with Capt. Chaney and the 
crew. 
¢ It 1s ane that the loss on the vessel and cargo amounts to 

150,000, 


BOAT WITH 


IS TOTAL 


LIGHT CAUSED WRECK. 
NorFOLK, VA., December 8. 

Mistaking the beacon light at Cape Hatteras for the Diamond Shoals 
lightship and passing on the inner side of the lightship was the cause 
of the wreck of the ill-fated German vessel Brewster off Hatteras this 
week. The story was told to-day by members of the Brewsters crew, 
who landed this morning from the revenue cutter Onondaga. Capt. 
Hinz remained at Hatteras to meet a Lloyd’s agent. The crew was sent 


MISTAKEN 


to New York to-night, some to return to Germany and others to go to 
The only thing saved was the ship’s papers. 


Jamaica, 
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MERELY LOST HER WAY. 


CHATHAM, MASs., December 8. 

Anxiety regarding the vessel on Nantucket Shoals which had been 
asking for assistance for three days was dispelled to-day when, after 
considerable labor, a life-saving crew boarded the schooner. She was 
found to be the Horatio L. Baker, and the captain wanted light on his 
location. Within an hour she had_hoisted anchor and resumed her 
yoyage from Portland for Newport News. 

THREE LOST IN CAPE COD WRECK. 
Boston, December 3. 

With the softening to-day of weather conditions, which have been 
unusually boisterous for nearly 10 days, coastwise traffic was resumed, 
and several vessels in precarious positions were able to extricate them- 
selves. 

The heavy weather came near placing an embargo on the fresh-fish 
industry, and prices rose rapidly in the local market, as few fares ¢ame 
into port. The storms began the day before Thanksgiving and gales 
haye prevailed, with only a slight interruption, until to-night, at times 
reaching velocities on Cape Cod of 60 or 70 miles an hour. The only 
disaster reported was the wreck of the schooner Mizpah and the loss of 
three of her crew on the tip-end of Cape Cod last night. 

[From the Philadelphia Record. ] 
DREDGE CARRIES FIVE MEN TO WATERY GRAVES—NEW CRAFT EN ROUTE FOR 

PANAMA CANAL ENGULFED BY GALE WAVES BELOW THE CHESAPEAKE 

BALTIMORE, December 15. 

While en route for Cristobal, where she was to be used for canal 
work, the new hydraulic dredge Port Ancon was caught in the hurri 
cane that raged Saturday night and foundered between Frying Pan 
Shoals and Point Lookout. Four of the crew of seven were drowned, as 
was a fireman on the tug Tormentor, which was convoying the dredge. 
The lost were: Joseph Boring, captain; Martin Kaupp, chief engineer; 
George Tyler and Matthew Skeeton, seamen; and Albert Grim, fireman 
of the tug 

Capt. Tims, of the tug, returned to this city to-day and told the 
story of the disaster. He said that the dredge, which had been built 
for the Isthmian Cana! Commission, was moving along nicely when the 
storm arose. The dredge was in distress almost immediately. He was 
about to put back to his tow when a tremendous wave engulfed the 
dredge, sweeping her crew overboard and sending the dredge to the 
bottom in 22 fathoms of water. The tug cut her hawser and succeeded 
in rescuing three men, John Duffy and Charles Meyd, seamen, and the 
steward, Sydney Dowridge. It was while aiding in the rescue that the 
fireman was swept overboard. 

The dredge had just been built by the Ellicott Machine Co. Her hull 
was of steel, 140 fect long, 40-foot beam, and 12 feet deep. All of the 
latest improvements were utilized in her equipment. 








{From the Philadelphia Record.] 
SHIP LOST WITH 12—FIRST 5-MASTER EVER BUILT WRECKED OFF HATTERAS. 
CHARLESTON, S. C., December 16. 

The wreck of the 5-masted schooner Governor Ames, off Hatteras on 
Monday, was reported here to-day by the Southern line steamer Shaw 
mut, from Philadelphia for Jacksonville. 

The Ames was the first 5-masted schooner built, and during her 21 
years’ career she had a number of accidents and was completely dis 
masted on her maiden trip. She had been used almost entirely in the 
coasting trade, carrying mostly ice, coal, and lumber. 

Capt. A. M. King, who, with his wife and 12 m of the crew, is 
reported lost, lived at Everett, Mass. He and his wife came from 
Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. In a letter Capt. King a few days ago wrote 
from Brunswick, Ga., that the run down the coast was the fastest trip 
he had ever made in the Ames, and that he expected to make the trip 
back in record time. 

The Governor Ames was valued at $36,000. She was built at Waldo 
boro, Me., in 1888. Her gross tonnage was 1,778, net tonnage 1,597, 
and she was 245 feet long. The vessel was owned by the Atlantic Ship- 
ping Co., of Somerset, Mass., and was insured for $24,000. The fol 
lowing were her officers: Captain, A. M. King, Everett; first mate, 
W. Kraft, Boston; second mate, A. W. Peterson, Boston; engineer, 
C. S. Higgins, Prince Edward Island. 












1 





{From the Philadelphia Record.] 

END TITAN RESCUES WITH ALL IN PORT—FEATS OF REVENUE CUTTER 
*GRESHAM’S ” MEN, THI DAYS AT SEA, UNEXAMPLED—MASCOT PIG 
ONLY LOSS—SAVED TWO VESSELS AND THREE CREWS BY BOLD SEAMAN 
SHIP AND HEROISM. 











Boston, December 18 

Ending a three days’ cruise of succor to distressed marines, such as 
has probably not been equaled in the annals of the United States Reve- 
nue-Cutter Service, the cutter Gresham arrived here to-day. 

In their efforts to undo part of the havoc of Thursday night’s storm, 
Capt. Uberroth and his bluejackets rescued the crews of the sunken 
schooners Abbie G. Cole and 8. A. Fownes, who were aboard the 
Gresham when she came in to-day; saved the abandoned schooner 
Stephen G. Loud, which she towed for 24 hours; and also rescued the 
schooner N. EB. Ayer and its crew, bringing the Ayer safely into port at 
Provincetown. 

The only loss of life reported in all the Gresham’s cruise was on the 
schooner Loud, the mascot of which, a pig, was drowned after the vessel 
had been abandoned by its crew. 

lhe stories of the captains of the shipwrecked crews bear testimony 
to the excellent seamanship and bravery of Capt. Uberroth and his men, 
particularly Chief Gunner Karl Johannssen, who commanded the boats’ 
crews which handled the rescue work in each case. And it was Gunner 
Johanussen who directed the Loud into port at the end of the Gresham’s 
tow line after a jury rudder had been rigged. 








BARGE AND CREW FOUND SAFB. 
HIGHLAND Licnr, MAss., December 18. 
The barge Binghamton, of the Erie Railroad Co., which was lost with 
two other barges, off Nausett, in Thursday night’s blizzard, was found 
off the lower end of Cape Cod to-day by the tug Underwriter, of Boston. 
Che tug passed in by Highland Light with the barge and signaled that 


a J. B. Nickerson, of Dennisport, and his crew of three men were 
































































No trace was found of either of issing ba the 
Scranton, which, with the B rmet t I Mf et, 
and loaded with coal from New Y a il-laden rge 
of the Consolidation Coal C¢ of st f the 
tow of the tug Cumberland, from The tw igs 
hav ne far offshore in tl hoy Lay vived 
Thursd Friday’s st nd t to se rhe 
two mi eraft ca s men 

SAW iH M 
Vi x, M Decemt 3 

The probable loss, with all n d schoor Laura 
C. Hali, during the blizzard of I! rt was d by ¢ rt 
Carter, of the schooner Jesse Hart II, whi« irrived | day ‘ 
of the revenue cutter Acushnet, disabled | the storm It is | sla 
that the Hall, which was bound from Vort ading, N. J., for Sack- 
ville, New Brunswick, may have survived e gale, but it is Cay Car 
ter’s belief that she is wrecked on or near at Round Shoal, N ket 
Sound. 

Capt. Carter’s vessel was towed by (cushnet m Great VPoint, 
Nantucket, where he had anchored Thursday night, er being battered 
in the storm. He reports that Friday morning the lookout of the Hart 
saw a two-masted schooner deeply laden, which he b« ves was the /lall 
break away from her anchorage a mile north of them and sweep | t 
them, headed for Great Round Shoal. 

Her way lay over jutting sand sho and rips and the Nantucket 
South Sheals. Even should she ha\ succeeded in clearing these, Capt 
Carter thinks her chances in the heavy seas raging ot de were sli 

From the Philadelphia Ir rer, Dec. >. J 
ONLY 1 SURVIVES WHEN ANGRY VAY WRECK S\ ONEI D 

SAILOR TELLS A HARROWING STORY 1 ARRIVAI ERE ‘ EW 

VICTIMS OF SEA—‘“ GOVERNOR AMES” WENT TO PIECES WH I 

STRUCK THE DANGEROUS NIMBLE SHOALS 

Picked up at sea after a night of suffering on a p f w z 
from which the giant waves had washed him off 7 ti , Josiah &S I 
ing, the sole survivor of a crew of 12 of the wrecked schooner @ lor 
imes, which went to pieces off Nimble Shoals, N. C., arrived at th 
port yesterday on the steamer Shawmut, of the Southern Steamship ¢ 

Still showing the marks of his batt] h the 1, With great ‘ 
and blue patches over his body, where he is struck by floatin 
after he was washed overboard, Spearing, in simple word t 
story of his terrible experience 

‘We left Brunswick, Ga.,” said Spearing, “bound for New York, 
with a cargo of railroad crossties tough weather was encountered 
from the start, but two days out, on December 13, the schooner struck 
on Nimble Shoals She struck hard, re we knew what had 
happened great as were tearing ov washing the ties over 
the deck and throwing them around 1 ttering ram 

LIFEBOAT CRUSHED. 

rhe lifeboat was crushed in lik« n eggshell, and the seas were so 
high that it would have been deat have attempted to launch 
the small boat. There were 12 board in all—Capt. King 


his wife, the first mate, the seco 


and 6 sailors. Now, I am the 

We were most concerned 
When we realized that the 
only hope was to hold out | 
vessel or be seen from the Not 











Carolir 
LASHED MAN T 
We lashed the captain's wife into 
schooner shifted, and the spray kept w 
that we took her down Phe pts 
lashed her in the lee of the n Zz I ‘ 
there Then they took her uy he mizz 
there was no place that t) ild lash 
her She was an old womar it sh 
captain’s wife, and was hed to the 
tions The old soul wanted to go on d 
men who were being knocked ibout 
washed over the do d vessel 
rhe schooner began to go t es 
big sea broke over her she croa as 
About 5 o'clock in the afternoon, six 
captain’s wife was las! to th e 4 
place, but Capt. King no sooner n 
broke off short, killing her before ey 
the leg of another 
CAPTAIN IS I 


ite, a Ge 
although we were 
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t nging on there the jigg 

k. killing the captain and one 
busy holding on ourselves that v 
we saw that one of our companion 
for our own lives. 

‘It began to get dark Ww 


“*We are the only two left, 
any chance for us, but wh 
I got mad and said that when t 
in my heart I kpew that \ 
schooner swung around, lett 
It was becoming more di 
over us we were washed o 











“The mate and I both were « 


looking at each other, but we 
even say ‘good-by.’ I never 
jib boom to the deck and cr 
where there were three sa 
men had to ask me who I w 
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clinging on to the jigger mast on the deck had been crushed to death 
when it shifted. 

“A hatch came floating by and I let go the tie and clambered on it. I 
was washed off the hatch seven times. Twice I lost the hatch al- 
together, but after swimming for several minutes managed to see it and 
clamber on it once again. 

“Then I saw something dark coming toward me, swirling white under- 


neath, as if it were a shark. I remember I tried to open my clasp | 


knife to fight it off, but when it came nearer I saw that it was the 
frame of the deck. I let go the hatch and climbed on the frame and 
passed the night on the ocean, being constantly drenched by the seas 
that washed over me. 

“What happened then I have only a faint recollection. I remember 
getting washed off the frame once, but have no remembrance of getting 
on it again.” 

FINALLY IS RESCUED. 


“Tt was a welcome sight at 7 o’clock on Tuesday morning, December 


| 





14, when I saw the Shawmut bearing down upon me. I had been in | 


the water from 6 o'clock Monday evening, December 13, until the next 
morning at 7.30 o'clock, when I was picked up.” 
Spearing was picked up by the Shawmut 24 miles north-northeast of 


the Outer Diamond Shoal Lightship off Cape Hatteras. He had drifted | 


20 miles in a straight line, but the actual distance he drifted was 
probably twice this distance. 

“We had passed great quantities of wreckage,” said Capt. Swenson, 
of the Shawmut, “and was on the lookout for some signs of life, 
when I saw a tiny black speck move on what seemed to be a floating 


spar. It was Spearing. The sea was running too high to lower a boat, 


so we threw him a line. He made it fast and we hauled him over to 
a ladder which we put over for him, when two of our sailors carried 
him up. He was unable to walk for four days.” 

“I want to rest to-day,” said Spearing, “and to-morrow I want to 
get a job.” 


“ , ' o * © 7 7, oh?’ ai 
What! Ship once more, after all you have gone through?” said | of the inlet bar this morning. ‘The heavy seas are breaking the ves- 


one of the crew of the Shawmut. f 
“Sure,” said Spearing, “ that is the only thing I can do.” 





{From the Philadelphia Record.] 


SEVEN DROWN ROM LOST RARGE—HERO IN WHALEBACK “ THURMAN'S” 
CREW SAVED FELLOWS BY DARING ACT—CRAFT MUST BE LOST—BUILT 
FOR LAKE TRADE, IT COULD NOT STAND HEAVY POUNDING OF SBA. 

SEASIDE Park, N. J., December 27. 
Though a wrecking tug was on the job early this morning to try and 
float the whaleback coal steamer, 8S. S. Thurman, from Newport News 
to VPertland, it is doubtful if she will ever leave her sandy berth off 
this place. It is said by the life-savers of Toms River station, who 
went off to her to-day, that she had “ hogged” or broken in two in 
the middle with the weight of coal and the pounding of the heavy seas. 


| 





} 


The three-masted schooner Nantasket was hurled ashore at Scituate 
and probably will prove a total wreck. Volunteer life-savers with the 
breeches buoy rescued her crew of 10 men. With a cargo of lumber 
she was bound for Boston from North Carolina. 

The schooner Belle Halliday is ashore at Brant Point, Nantucket, 
exposed to the fury of the sea. The fate of her crew is unknown, but 
it is believed that they have been rescued. She was from Philadelphia, 
loaded with railroad iron. 

On the rocky shores of Martha's Vineyard two waterlogged schooners 
are being swept by every sea. They are the A. K. McLean, a British 


| vessel, bound from Perth Amboy to Halifax, and the Stonington (Me.) 
| schooner Maud Seward, Port Reading for Provincetown. The crews of 


both have been taken off. 
WRECKED AT ATLANTIC CITY. 


In August last a vessel carrying merchandise, which had been 
started by a new steamship line to take advantage of the inland- 
waterway traffic, ran ashore on a bar while trying to reach At- 
lantic City, N. J. The State of New Jersey is constructing an 
inside waterway to encourage business, and this vessel, the 
Brazoria, was seeking to enter that waterway by way of the 
ocean. Because there was not a sufficient depth of water to 
permit of her ingress, she was destroyed, as indicated in the 
following dispatch to the Philadelphia Press: 

STEAMER AGROUND ON INLET BAR—ATLANTIC CITY CROWDS SEE “ BRA- 

a ia TAKEN FROM WRECK BY LIFE-SAVERS—CARGO MAY ALSO 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., August 26. 


The Atlantic City Transportation Co.’s big freight steamer Brazoria, 
from Philadelphia for Atlantic City, went aground on the northeast end 


sel up. 

Thousands of persons quickly assembled on the upper board walk and 
saw the ship’s crew of 14 men, under the command of Capt. L. H. 
Lynch, taken ashore by the Government life-saving crew, led by Capt. 
Lambert H. Parker. 

Spectators hung over the board-walk railing and crowded the sand 
to the water’s edge. Vehicles of all sorts were pressed into service, and 
the streets facing on the inlet were jammed with a mixture of motor 
cars, busses, delivery wagons, coal carts, and ice wagons. 


SHIP FALLING APART. 


At the first word of the wreck officers of the transportation company 
had telegraphed for wrecking crews from Philadelphia. Every effort 
was made to save the Brazoria before she pounded to pieces, but early 


| this afternoon the ship began to fall apart, the bow and the stern sink- 


So far it has not been learned here whether the barge cut adrift by the | 


Thurman Saturday night has outridden the storm, or whether it also 
went ashore. There is a rumor here that can be neither confirmed nor 
denicd, owing to the telephone wires all being down, that the barge 
went ashore below Beach Haven, and her captain, his wife, and crew 
of five men were drowned. 

Should the Thurman be got off the beach here her owners will have 
to pay a pretty penny for salvage. There was a race this morning be- 
tween the wrecking tug and the life-saving crew as to which should get 
to the abandoned steamer first, and the wrecking tug won. Capt. H. 
Cc. Calhoun and the entire crew, 20 men, including the crews of two 


barges taken off by the Thurman Saturday night, were taken ashore in | 


the breeches buoy. No one was left aboard the steamer. 

The captain and crew say they were off Barnegat Saturday night, 
when the storm reached such a degree of violence that it was plain the 
Thurman could never drag her tow of three barges to port. The whale- 
back succeeded in getting the crews off the first two barges and signaled 
the farthest astern, which the steamer could not pick up, that she 
would have to anchor and take chances of riding out the storm. There 
were five men on this barge, and this is the one whose fate so far is 
unknown here, owing to the storm tearing down the phone wires. 

After cutting loose from the barges the Thurman plowed on up the 
beach. In the middle of the night her forward hatch broke loose and 
the waves that broached clear over her began to fill the hold. The 
steamer was turned before the gale, down the beach again, and volun- 
teers were called for to go forward over her rounded deck and fasten 
the hatch down. “It’s one man or all of us,” said the captain. One 
sailor volunteered and successfully closed the hatch and, to the joy of his 
comrades, made the dangerous trip back over the deck in safety. 

The Thurman then was put head to the gale again and began pound- 
ing her way up the beach. But in going about in the trough of the sea 


she listed, her cargo shifted, and, built for the Lake trade, the craft | 
was unable to stand the terrific pounding of the ocean seas. Her plates | 


loosened and she leaked badly. Opposite Island Beach station house 
the captain first tried to beach her, but then concluded the seas were 
too high and held on a few miles farther - the coast. He had gone 
cleared the settlement at Seaside Park when he concluded it was all up 
and it was a case of sinking or beaching the steamer, and her nose dug 
deep in the sand. 





{From the North American.] 


TEN VESSELS LOST OFF NEW ENGLAND; MANY DIf IN STORM-——WRECKAGE 
TELLS OF SCHOONER’S FATE WITH CREW OF TWELVE MEN-—NINE HARD 
AGROUND—MUCH PROPERTY DAMAGE THROUGHOUT THIS STATE AND NEW 
YORK, 

Boston, December 27. 


With the news of the probable loss of the big five-masted schooner 
Davis Palmer, with her crew of 12 men, off Boston harbor, and of the 
wrecking of nine other vessels along the Massachusetts coast, the 
opening chapter of the toll taken on the sea by the great storm which 
swept New England Saturday night and Sunday was bared to the world 
to-day. 

Cape Cod is still cut off, and with the restoration of communication 
there it is feared that a tale of marine disasters and storm damage 
unequaled in years will be related. 

Wreckage borne into Boston harbor to-day is believed to be the mute 
evidence of the loss of the schooner Davis Palmer, Newport News for 
Boston, somewhere near the entrance to the harbor. A signal box 
among the wreckage contained a burgee with the Palmcr’s name, as 
— did a quarter board found near by. The wreck itself has not been 
ocated. 


ing and the center of the steamer lifting higher above the water. The 
— appears to have broken in two. It is doubtful if the cargo can 
e saved. 

Both cargo and the steamer herself are partly covered by insurance, 
but the loss of the Brazvria’s services will be a hard blow to the com- 
pany at this busy season of the year. 

The Brazoria, which left Philadelphia yesterday afternoon, arrived 
off Atiantie City shortly after 7 o’clock this morning. The tide was 
at its lowest and a heavy sea was running, so Capt. Lynch waited in 
the offing for an hour or more until half tide. 

Then he tackled the dangerous job of crossing the bar. The channel 
is narrow in the inlet, and at one of the critical points in the passage 
a heavy puff of wind swept the steamer’s bow on the edge of a narrow 
strip of sand which stretches out from Brigantine Shoals. 

Before the engines could be reversed three heavy waves hit the 
Brazoria and in an instant the vessel was hard aground. Capt. Lynch 
did everything in his power to get his ship off the sand, but finally 
was forced to signal for help. 

Capt. Parker, of the Government life-saving station, had alread 
noticed the predicament of the Brazoria, and, on catching the signal, 
took the big surfboat out to the stranded steamer. 

He found he could do nothing to aid the Brazoria, and he urged 
Capt. Lynch to come ashore with his crew. 


CROWD CHEERS LIFE-SAVERS. 


Loath to leave his vessel, Capt. Lynch sent the crew ashore first, but 
on receiving word that bis owners commanded him to seck safety, he 
reluctantly climbed into the lifeboat and was brought to the beach. 
Though the taking off of the crew and men was comparatively an easy 
task, those in the crowd on the beach and board walk cheered them- 
selves hoarse when the life-savers got the men ashore. 

The Brazoria was the second ship to be purchased by the Atlantic 
City Transportation Co. The Alpka was the first. The Brazoria has 
been unlucky ever since she was put into service. She broke her rudder 
on one occasion, ran down a motor boat on another, and has had other 


| minor accidents. She is 172 feet long, 30 feet beam, draws 8 feet of 


water, and is of 500 tons burden. Her cargo to-day was a miscellaneous 
one, the exact value of which has not yet been figured out. 

The steamship Brazoria belongs to the Atlantic City Transportation 
Co., the new freight-carrying line, whose ships ply between this pert 
and Atlantic City. 

She left the Arch Street Wharf yesterday afternoon at 5 o’clock for 
her destination. She carried a general cargo, but no passengers, so far 
as known. 

A YEAR'S AWFUL TOLL. 


These were but few of the many instances of special reports 
of disasters in 1909 and 1910. On December 28 of the former 
year the Philadelphia North American published the foliowing 
statement of the loss of life and property in the open sea: 


FIFTY-NINE SHIPS AND 144 LIVES IS NORTH ATLANTIC’S TOLL—RECORD 
OF HAVOC WROUGHT BY OCEAN WINDS AND WAVES DURING TITE YEAR 
1909. 

Loss of 144 lives and 59 ships, all but 3 of them under the American 
flag, has been caused by storms on the north Atlantic in the year just 
ending. 

As a result of these losses, which were confined mostly to vessels 
trading along the coast, there are not enough schooners and barges left 
to transact fhe lumber and coal trade. 

Two steamships, 1 ship, 3 schooners, and 4 barges, bound to er from 
Philadelphia, are in the list of the lost. The Gere, a Norwegian steam- 
ship bound from Philadelphia to Sagua, with a cargo of coal, capsized 
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, uarter Shoals, a few miles below the Delaware Capes, and | 
Bag hoy 15 were lost. The British ship Johanna, bound from | 
lloilo to Philadelphia with a cargo of sugar, foundered at sea and 10 

+ crew perished. 

Ce oo Pent down with the barge Shawmont, coal laden, from 
Philadelphia to Portsmouth, N. H., which - foundered off Shinnecock 
Light on August 17. The barge Shenandoah, from Philadelphia for 
Portland, was lost off Shovelful Shoal on October 28, and the barge 
Perkasie, from Philadelphia for Boston, sank off Barnegat July 8. 
‘The Samar, another coal-laden barge, bound from Philadelphia for 
Providence, foundered southeast of the New Jersey Highlands on | 
arch 25. 

” The schooner &. M. Bird, from eee for Calais, became a total 
loss when she stranded on Cuttyhunk Island June 14. The Eugene 
Borda was abandoned December 2 at sea while on the way from Liver- 
pool, N. 8., to Philadelphia, Capt. Biglow, his wife and child and crew 
of six men being rescued by the Red Star liner Vaderland and landed 
at Antwerp. 


FATE OF FIVE IS UNKNOWN. 


Five vessels left port and were never again heard from. The manner 
of their end is one of the mysteries of the sea. Of this fleet two were 
bound to Philadelphia. The British steamship Strathclyde sailed from 
tarry, England, for Philadelphia on October 30 in command of Capt. 
Crear and with a crew of 35 men. Nothing has been heard of her. 
The George A. Taulane, a three-masted schooner, sailed from Belfast, 
Ga., on September 18 for Philadelphia with a cargo of lumber. She 
was in command of Capt. Nelson, and carried a crew of eight men. 
Others of the missing fleet are the American _ Fort George, from 
New York for Honolulu; the schooner William Neely, from Carteret for 
Savannah; and the schooner William H. Tanner, from Bayview for Key 
West. 

The five-masted schooner Governor Ames grounded on Wimble Shoals, 
25 miles north of Cape Hatteras, on December 12 while on a voyage 
from Brunswick, Ga., to New York with a cargo of railroad ties. Capt. 
King, his wife and crew of 12 men were killed or drowned. The story 
was told by Josiah Spering, the sole survivor of the wreck, who was 
landed at Charleston by the Southern Steamship Co.'s steamship Shaw 
mut, from Philadelphia. 

Capt. King’s wife was lashed first to one part of the ship and then 
to another, a mast finally falling upon her and killing her. Spering | 
was thrown into the sea, but crawled upon some of the crossties and | 
held on until rescued. 


LOSSES OF THE YEAR. 


The following list gives the names of the vessels lost to the coasting 
ficet in the year: 

Bark Fremont, wrecked on Cape Juan June 8 while on a voyage from 
San Juan to Mannabo to load molasses for Boston. 

Schooner Adeline Townsend, New York for Virginia, wrecked January 
13 off Indian River. Crew of seven lost. © F 

Schooner Pendleton Satisfaction, Brunswick for Perth Amboy, 
stranded January 17 near Little Island life-saving station, 18 miles | 
south of Cape Henry. 

Schooner Belle O’Neil, Perth Amboy for Savannah, stranded off Cape | 
Lookout February 4. 

Schooner William C. Carnegie, Norfolk for Portland, stranded May 1 
half mile west of Moriches, L. I. . 

Schooner Jennie French Potter, Newport News for Boston, went 
ashore May 18 at Vineyard Haven. 

Schooner Benjamin C. Frith, Port Royal for New York, wrecked near 
Port Royal June 28. 

Schooner Alice E. Clark, Newport News for Bangor, sunk July 1 near 
North Isleboro, Me. 
‘ Schone 7. B. Wood, Boston for St. John, ran ashore on Partridge 
Sland July 12. 

Schooner Annie Bliss, Shulee, Nova Scotia, for New York, abandoned 
at sea August 11. 

Schooner Arlington, New York for Mayport, stranded August 17 at 
Long Beach, Long Island. 

Schooner Isaac T. Campbell, Port Spain for Galveston, wrecked Au- | 
gust 26 in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Schooner John Proctor, New York for Norfolk, stranded September 13 
near Cape Henlopen. 

Schooner Charles J. Willard, New York for Boston, struck on Sow 
and Pigs Shoals September 18. 

Schooner Stillman G@. Kelly, stranded at Salt Cay September 15. 

Schooner Thomas G@. Smith, Mobile for Ponce, foundered on Pelican 
Island September 20. 

Schooner James Boyce, Portsmouth for Rockland, ashore October 11 
east side of Pleasant Island, Me. 

Schooner Kate Feore, Mobile for Matanzas, abandoned at sea Sep- 
tember 23. 
: Schooner Orleans, Charleston for San Juan, lost at sea with all 
lands, 

Schooner Golden Ball, New York for St. John, went ashore January 
28, Egg Rock, near Great Wass Island. cs 

Schooner Helena, Savannah for Portland, stranded January 30 near 
Scituate, Mass. 

Schooner Horace P. Shares, Wilmington, N. C., for New York, aban- 
doned at sea February 1. 
2 mg Elvira Ball, Jacksonville for Boston, abandoned at sea 
February 8. 

Schooner Sarah W. Lawrence, Newport News for Boston, stranded 
on Hen-and-Chicken Shoals February 10. 

Schooner Georgia, Portland for St. John, went ashore February 10 
on Monroe Island. 

Schooner Mary Sanford, Morgan City for New York, abandoned at 
sea January 31. 

Schooner Miles M. Merry, Boston for Newport News, stranded Feb- 
ruary 17 _ ee i i n mt ¥i a 

Schooner Fred A. Small, Ellswor or Vineyard Haven , 
— — Shoals March 12. ss 

Schooner Joseph B. Thomas, Baltimore for Bahia Honda, r shore | 
March 23 near Fowey Rocks, Fla. ae 

Schooner Annie A. Booth, St. John for New York, ashore at Nanset. | 

Schooner G. A. Hayden, Vineyard Haven for New York, wrecked | 
April 16 on the rocks 2 miles from Point Judith. 
‘ areas James OC. Clifford, Humacao for Mobile, abandoned at sea 
pr 0. 

Schooner Rebecca W. Huddell, St. John, N. B., for Norfolk, ashore 
near Machiasport, Me., April 22. 


Schooner Theresa Wolf, New York for St. John, sank 15 mile: | 
the Kennebee River October 16. - es of 














Schooner Merrill C. Hart sunk In collision November 8 near Block 
Island. All hands lost. 


Schooner Eleazer W. Clark, New York for Savannah, lost on Frying 
Pan Shoals November 19. 


Schooner EZ. Arcularius abandoned on Sow-and-Pig Shoals Novem 
ber 15. 


Schooner Henry M. Stanley, while on a fishing voyage, was driven 
ashore at Bay of Islands. 


Schooner Marie Palmer, Carteret, N. J., for Savannah, wrecked De 


| cember 3 on Frying Pan Shoals. 


Barge Gatherer, Norfolk for Boston, foundered off Assateague. 
Barge W. EF. Barker, Baltimore for Norfolk, foundered September 26 
off Sharp Island, Va. 


Barge West Virginia, Newport News for Boston, foundered off Pol- 
lock Rip September 29. 

Barge No. 22, Baltimore for Boston, lost at sea with all hands. 

Barge Beacon, Perth Amboy for Newport, R. L, lost at sea April 7 
with all hands. 


LOST CARRYING COAL TO NBW ENGLAND. 

The most recent tragedy of them all, however, was that 
which occurred off Peaked Hill life-saving station on Cape 
Cod, .January 9 last. Here were three barges, carrying from 
two to three thousand tons of coal, all in tow of one tug, drawn 
from Philadelphia down the Delaware River and bay out into 
the Atlantic Ocean along the dangerous shoals of Barnegat, 
across Point Judith, and into the fog and storm of dangerous 
Cape Cod. Those three barges with one tug should not have 
gone to sea at all. True this has been one of the principal 


|} methods of carrying coal to New England, but the very pres- 


ence of those four vessels, one in tow of the other, and all 
strung out in a line, was a menace to the legitimate deep-sea 


| stilor. In making that trip from Philadelphia to Boston that 


tug and those barges were obliged to take the outside course, 
when an inside waterway would have shortened the distance 
by half and made them absolutely safe from storm and danger. 
But let the dispatches of January 10 tell the story. I quote 
from the Public Ledger of Philadelphia: 


SEVENTEEN LOST IN GALE AT SEA CREWS OF THREE PIILADELPIIIA 
COAL BARGES DROWN OFF CAPE COD rUGBOAT'’S TOWLIN! PARTS 
MANY FAMILIES IN THIS CITY PLUNGED INTO MOURNING BY LOSS OF 
RELATIVES. 


The following members of the crews of three barges, manned by 
Philadelphians, lost their lives in a gale off Cape Cod: 

Pine Forest; Monroe W. Hall, captain, 32 years old, single, for- 
merly of Dennis, Mass., but making his home here between trips 
William Wicks, steward, 55 years old, 3065 Mercer Street John 
Gardas, fireman, 60 years old, 2556 Richmond Street Clarence V 
Burns, deckhand, 26 years old, single, 50 Richmond Street. Einar 
Hjorth, deckhand, 22 years old, single, 2093 Cedar Street. 

Trevorten; Fred I. Brown, captain, 41 years old, married, 2952 
Belgrade Street; Dohisc Molosecic, steward, 37 years old, marric 
2515 Salmon Street; Andrew Ohlsen, fireman, 33 years old, marries 
1016 South Front Street; Victor Sanstrom, deckhand, 33 years ol 
single, 2526 Richmond Street ; Albert Sorensen, deckhand, 29 years ol 
single, 2526 Richmond Street; Fred Hansen, deckhand, 25 years ol 
single, oon Shackamaxon Street. William Walham, deckhand, 21 
years old, single, 2526 Richmond Street. 

Corbin; Charles M. Smith, captain, 54 years old, married, 3073 
Cedar Street. Charles E. Smith, steward, 19 years old, son of Capt 
Smith, same address. John Henrickson, fireman, 24 years old, sin 
2526 Richmond Street. Alfred Olsen, deckhand, 21 years old, sing 
2526 Richmond Street. Anton Pederson, deckhand, $2 years old, 








| singie, 2526 Richmond Street. 


— 
FOURTEEN BODIES RECOVERED. 
HIGHLAND Licut, MASS., January 1 

Up to midnight the life-savers had recovered 14 bodies from the 
waters. All were sent to Provincetown. Only one had been Identified 
up to to-night—that of Capt. M. W. Hall, of the Pine Forest. 

The last two bodies to be recovered were found by the life-say 3 
off the Peaked Hill Station after dark to-night Their clothing was torn 
and there were bruises on the bodies as a result of contact with the 
wreckage. 

The parcing of towline between the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co.’s tug Lykens and three coal barges during a 5)-mile ! 


| off Cape Cod early yesterday caused the death of 17 men, the crews of 


the barges, all from this city. 

While wives, children, and friends of the crews waved a farewell 
the Lykens left the Port Richmond piers on New Year's Day, having in 
tow the barges Treverton, bound for Portland, Me.: the Corbin, for 
Portsmouth, N. H.; and the Pine Forest, for Marblehead, Mass. The 
Treverton, which was the largest of the three, carried a crew of six 
men and the captain and was loaded with 3,000 tons of coal The 
other two were smaller, each carrying a crew of four men and a capta 
and 2,000 tons of coal. 

Coming over Nantucket Shoals Monday the Lykens encountered a 
heavy southwester, which began hauling into the northwest as she 
rounded Monomy Point and headed down the cape. Late in the evening 
they were espied by the life-savers from the shore hugging the « 
She finally met the full force of the gale at head of the cape 
patrol saw her standing off shore to avoid the treacherous bar 
Peaked Hills, but darkness soon blotted her out temporarily 

At 3 o'clock in the morning, just as the tug and barges were doubling 
the cape, avoiding the bar, the towline parted with a snap, distinct! 
heard above the roar of the wind and waves. The last barge was fully 
a mile behind the tug, owing to length of towropes, All three barges 
were soon wallowing in the seething sea. 

When the crew of the Lykens became cognizant of the peril of the 
barges, they swung the tug around and, despite the imminent danger, 
they heroically endeavored to again pick up the line. It was too late. 
The barges were rapidly driven upon the bar, and began to break up 
under the tremendous pounding of the heavy sea. 
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PATROL SEES TRAGEDY OF SEA. 


The light of a pale wintry moon made their plight barely discernible | 
to the last watch of the night patrol! just leaving the Peaked Hills Sta- 
tion. The crew was quickly summoned, but their attempts to launch a | 
power launch were frustrated again and again by the furious breakers. 
Their efforts to hurl a lifeline to the unfortunate men, who could be | 
seen clinging to the wreckage, were also futile. The distance was too | 
great for the life-line gun. | 

Three life-saving crews quickly gathered on the shore and were forced 


to watch the barges slowly pound to pieces. 

As the first streaks of daylight tinged the sky one of the barges had 
completely disappeared, and as the rising sun sent its first glints across 
the water there was only one remaining, the Pine Forest, showing every 
indication of soon following the other two. In the offing hovered the 
Lykens as helpless as those ashore. 

Shortly after 8 a. m. the wreckages, with the bodies enmeshed, began 
to come ashore. ‘They continued to drift in until 12 had been recovered 
and taken to the morgue at Provincetown. 

The Pine Forest, however, withstood the merciless seas until 10 
o'clock, when two men were seen to put off in a dory and start for 
shore. They had made very little headway when a heavy sea struck 
the bargs, swept it around, and it foundered, the wash capsizing the 
dory, drowning its occupants. As the stern of the Pine Forest swung 
around, those on shore saw several men thrown into the surf. 

The Lykens turned after the last barge had disappeared, and then 
steamed around to Provincetown. 


This in one of the worst disasters in the loss of life on Cape Cod In 
many years. 

RELATIVES SEEK NEWS. 

The shipping offices of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
at the Port Richmond piers were besieged yesterday afternoon by the 
mothers, wives, sweethearts, brothers, sisters, and children of the 
sailors whose lives were lost in the wintry gale off Cape Cod. 

©. H. Hagerman, the shipping agent, did everything in his power to 
break the sad news gently to those who on New Year’s Day had bidden 
: fond farewell to the members of the crews of the three ill-fated 
sarges. 

lifteen of the 17 who lost their lives made their homes in the vicin- 
ity of the piers. Most of them were from Scandinavia, who all their 
lives had been followers of the sea, who had established temporary homes 
here, with a hope of saving enough to live comfortably with the loved 
ones in their own land. 

In each of the boarding houses there stand batches of mail, mute 
reminders of these same loving hearts, who in letter and post card had 
sent messages of hope and cheer with the season’s greetings to those 
who will never receive them. 

Six of them boarded with their fellow countryman, J. E. Sulen, who 
conducts a furnishing store and boarding house at 2526 Richmond 
Street. A few doors above this, at 2530, two others made their tran- 
sient homes, 

Capt. Frederick I. Brown, the captain of the Treverton, had been an 
employee of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal Co. 17 years. He lived 
with his wife and two children at 2952 Belgrade Street. He was a 
native of Lincolnville, Me., was 47 years of age, and made this city 
only his winter home. 

SCENES IN STRICKEN HOMES. 


Mrs. Brown was one of the first to reach the shipping office, and 
when the report of the disaster was confirmed she was prostrated and 
had to be taken home by friends. The fatherless children, Helen, aged 

2, and Frederick, jr., aged 8, did not learn the news until after they 
had come from school. Helen is a pupil of the Girls’ High School. 

Mrs. Brown in her grief was inconsolable. Her kindly neighbors, 
however, did everything to pacify her. 

Mrs. Brown said, in speaking of her loss: “ I’ve always pleaded with 
Fred to give up the sea and seek something else. But he laughed away 
my fears and told me it was the only thing he was familiar with and 
he could not give it up.” 

Death struck a heavy blow to the home of Capt. Charles M. Smith, 
who was drowned with his son, Charles F. Smith, aged 19. Smith was 
the captain of the Corbin and his son was the cook. Another son, 


William J., is the captain of the barge Preston, in the Reading service. | 


He also leaves a widow and three other children: Louis, aged 26; Emma, 
aged 24, and Harry, aged 16. 

Capt. William Smith was at the offices 
word of the disaster was received. 
news to his mother, who fell sobbing into his arms, exclaiming: 
God! You will all go, if you don’t give up the sea.” 

The strain proved too much for both. They had to be put under the 
care of a physician. Capt. Charles Smith had been in the company’s 
employ 16 years. He was made captain 12 years ago. 

The wife of William Wickes, the steward of the Pine Forest, has not 
been told of her husband’s death. She has been sick for the past three 
months, and it is feared the blow will kill her. At their home, 3045 
Mercer Street, she tosses in a bed of pain, cared for by her a. 
daughter, who is “ bearing up bravely for her mother’s sake,” and said: 
“And I will conceal the news as long as possible.” 

Dominic Milosis, steward of the Treverton, had a room in a boarding 
house at 2515 Salmon Street. He had been in this country about a 
year, having a wife and two children on Lualinski Island, off the coast of 
Austria. A brother, Samuel Milosis, also survives Iie makes his home 
at Edgemont and York Streets. 

Little could be learned regarding others of the crews who boarded at 
various places near the wharves. All that was known was that they 
came from Norway and Sweden. All have some near and dear ones. 

DEATH PREVENTS 

Monroe W. Hall, captain of the Pine Forest, 
Miss Florence Hunter, of 2433 Salmon Street 
take place on the return from this trip. 

Miss Hunter had prepared her trousseau and was looking forward to 
the happy day, when she received the terrible tidings. She was heart- 
broken, and between sobs she said: 

‘I have known him four years, but although we both knew that we 
would eventually marry, it was not until his last visit here, previous to 
his sailing, that my parents were consulted. They readily gave their 
permission, knowing what a splendid fellow he was, and we were to be 
married at the conclusion of this voyage. Before leaving he gave me 


of the company when 


WEDDING 


was engaged to marry 
The wedding was to 


this.” 

Miss Hunter here showed a solitaire ring on the third finger of her 
left hand 

Capt. Hall was in the company's employ 10 years and was made a 


captain seven years ago. 


He intended taking his bride to his home in 
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Cape Dennis, Me., and with this in view drew about $400 of his sav- 
ings from the bank and took it and a number of deeds to properties he 
owned with him. He expected to make his final arrangement for his 
bride’s home before returning. 

PERIL LURKS ON BAR. 


Peaked Hills Bar is known as one of the most dangerous of bars 
along the Atlantic coast. It has always been a nightmare to sailors 
passing Cape Cod in any kind of a storm. The bar commences about 
three miles northwest of Cape Cod lighthouse and extends along the 
shore a distance of two and three-quarter miles. Its distance from the 
beach is about three-fourths of a mile. The depth over the shoal ranges 
from 14 to 18 feet, and in heavy weather it is marked by huge breakers. 

The three barges that were wrecked belong to the fleet of 72 operated 
by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. They were built of 
wood. The loss to the company amounts to $175,000. 

Underwriters at this port decried the fact that at this season of the 
year the Reading Co. should dispatch a tug with as many as three 
barge tows through such a dangerous locality, when it is known that 


a tug has as much as it can do to handle itself during heavy weather 
in the Cape Cod section. 


EXCUSES AND COST ESTIMATES. 

Why did these coal barges, standardized as to length and 
width and depth, go out to sea, hundreds of miles round about, 
serving a routine commercial purpose? They were not equipped 
to cross the ocean; they were not constructed with a view to 
open-sea navigation, and yet in order to supply the New Eng- 
land market they were obliged to take that course which so 
many hundreds of other barges have taken only to meet anni- 
hilation. They were towed outside in the pathway of the legiti- 
mate ocean-going vessels, because the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal connecting Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania coal fields 
with Long Island Sound was impracticable, because it permits 
the passage of vessels having only 7 feet draft, because it is 
antiquated, because it does not cater to business, because it is 
under control of a corporation which fixes the tolls. Those are 
some of the reasons; another is that while God has provided 
the way north from New York via Long Island Sound inside 
the ocean, and has given to Massachusetts the Taunton River 
this side and the Plymouth Harbor upon the other side of Cape 
Cod, the presumed expense to Massachusetts or the Federal 
Government has been too great (?) for them to construct a $30,- 
000,000 waterway across the neck of land far inside of Cape 
Cod that would doubtless recoup itself in one single year in 
salvage upon vessels and cargoes and human life. We have 
been able, through the survey obtained from the Congress in 
1909, to learn something of the cost, not of the Belmont private 
eanal, but of an inland waterway, far east of Cape Cod, con- 
necting with the Taunton River and Narragansett Bay, and 
we find that 18 feet of water could be run in a straight line 
through solid ground from the vicinity of Boston to the Taun- 


| ton River, thus connecting with New York and Philadelphia 


inland, for $28,429,000. We find that that same waterway. at 


|a depth of 18 feet, could be continued from Narragansett Bay 


inside of Rhode Island’s troublous Point Judith for $11,945,000. 
We could continue that same 18-foot waterway from New York 
Bay into the Delaware River, for $35,250,000. 

Add to this an estimate of $11,689,990 for an 18-foot depth 
across Delaware and Maryland, from the Delaware River to 
Chesapeake Bay, and it appears the total cost of an 18-foot depth 
from Boston to Norfolk is about $88,000,000, or only $25,000,000 


me, 


the | More than the President and Congress propose to spend upon 
ie | 


He hurried home and broke the | 
“ My } 


the Ohio River to obtain a 9-foot depth from Pittsburg to Cziro, 
I have not at this time authentic figures carrying an 18-foot 
depth south of Norfolk, but enough is known of the Norfolk- 
Beaufort project and of the waterways south of Beaufort, al! the 
way to Key West, Fla., to justify the original prediction of the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association that the entire cost of 
improved waterways at a reasonable depth for commerce from 
Maine to Florida will approximate $100,000,000. Tuken in con- 
junction with expenditures of more than twice as much already 
spent upon the Mississippi, and the guaranty of Congress that 
as much more will be spent there to obiain a 9-foot depth, it 
does not seem unfair that the Atlantic seaboard, struggling 
against adverse storm conditions, seeking to preserve life and 
property, endeavoring to increase its enormous trade and com- 
meree, demanding for its agriculturists and manufacturers an 
outlet by water where it is not afforded by rail, should have a 
beginning made upon this great project which has been so long 
delayed. 
MEANING OF THE BEAUFORT CUT. 

Recurring again to the preference of a great proportion of 
vessel owners for the inland over the outside passageway, I call 
attention to the formal opening, on January 6 last, of what is 
known as the Beaufort Cut, below Cape Hatteras. Distinguished 
representatives of both Houses were witnesses to this first prac- 
tical step in the completion of an inland chain along the Atlan- 
tic coast. The great sounds in the eastern part of North Caro- 


lina, hemmed in by narrow stretches of land that preserve the 
fresh water that comes in from the many rivers of the State 
and struggle against the salt and brackish water in the lower 
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reaches, are popular fishing grounds. They irrigate fertile agri- 
cultural territory; they afford a passageway for schooners and 
barges and tugs carrying lumber from the southern forests 
through the canals to the Northern States, but until the opening 
of the Beaufort Cut last week they were unable to give exit 
south of Cape Hatteras, though Pamlico Sound extends far below 
it, to any vessel drawing more than 4 or 5 feet. 

But, due to the foresight and persistency of the Representa- 
tives of North Carolina, amongst whom it may not be invidious 
to name my colleague, JoHN H. SMALL, an appropriation 
was secured and a cut was made that permitted on the day 
of the opening, vessels drawing 10 feet of water to pass to 
and fro, north and south, and, if need be, to run in or run out 
of the Atlantic Ocean below the dreaded cape. Did the 
people use this canal? From Morehead City, from Beaufort, 
from Oriental, from Newbern, from Wilmington, from Washing- 
ton, from Elizabeth City, from Norfolk, from numerous other 
towns and cities, from little streams that ran into farming coun- 
try came motor boats, sharpies, houseboats, even tugs and one or 
two packets that had started to do a merchandise-carrying busi- 
ness by reason of the opening of the canal. The expendi- 
ture by the Government of the money it put under the direc- 
tion of Capt. Earl I. Brown upon that canal not only circulated 
in that community, where it aided in the construction of revet- 
ments, of bridges, and of embankments, but it resulted in the 
building of houses where there had been none and of stores 
where there was occasion for them. It is too early to say 
what the return to the Government will be upon that expendi- 
ture, but business and commercial activity were apparent, even 
as it developed in the farm hand and forester using a 
boat to make his calls and to buy and sell commodities. 

INTERESTING CANAL FIGURES. 

An indication of the use to which this new public water 
highway will be put may be taken from figures showing the 
business done by the two private canals, charging tolls to ves- 
sels that could go outside, if they wanted to, between the city 
of Norfolk and the sounds of North Carolina. 





having been cut by edged tools, giving rise to the belief that In bycone 
days the land was high and dry, the possible habitat of a 
race perhaps destroyed by submergence of the coastal region. 
of the Beaufort Channel is about half a million dollars. 
THE QUESTION UP TO CONGRESS. 

As showing the public interest in the projected inland water- 
way along the coast, I submit the following editorial from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of January 13, 1911: 


CONGRESS rub WRECKED 
‘Three barges and seventeen men gone.” So reads the report 
the captain of the towboat Lykens, which had the barges in charg 


It is to be hoped that every Member of Congress has read the details 





pale 


rhe cost 


AND BARGES. 


of 


of the catastrophe on the shoals of Cape Cod 
And yet there is nothing particularly unique about them Every 
winter there are wrecks on the sands of Cape Cod Every winter 


wrecks are strewn all along the New Jersey coast, and so on down to 
Cape Hatteras. 

‘The pity of it Is that it is so needless, for there is a remedy 
: We are wasting many millions in a dubious hope on the Mississippl 
Sut 


here in the East, where there is an established coasting trade of 
immense importance, nothing of moment has been done to protect It 
from the elements. It is not the regular liners that need this protes 
tion. They can go out to sea and breast the storms. But a great 


| bulk of commerce is done in small vessels under sail or in barges under 


| 


motor | 


These figures | 


would seem to answer the query whether an inside waterway | 


for ordinary routine commercial purposes is preferred by cer- 
tain types of vessels, 
Movement of all vessels through the two canals south of Norfolk from 


March 12 to December 31, 1910. 
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If a total of 7,231 vessels of all kinds pass through two 


i. 
canals, charging toll, between Norfolk and Albemarle in less 
than 10 months, it is fair to presume that a free and open wa- | 


terway would encourage a larger number of vessels and that 
they in turn wouid tend to develop commercial and industrial 
activity. 


NAVAL VIEW THE PROJECT. 


With reference to the Beaufort Canal, it seems appropriate 
to submit this quotation from the Army and Navy Journal of 
November 12, 1910, giving briefly the naval view of the impor- 
tance of this communicating link: 


Naval as well as commercial interests will find much cause for con- 
ratulation in the completion of the coast canal to connect the At 
antic Ocean through Beaufort Inlet with Pamlico Sound, in North 
Carolina, constituting an important link in the chain of waterways 
from Boston to Florida. The channel, which is scheduled to be for- 
mally opened on November 14, will be 10 feet deep and 9 miles lone 
with a width varying from 90 to 300 feet. It will shorten the dis. 
tance from Beaufort to Newbern by 160 miles. The entire scheme, of 
which this canal would be an important part, looks to making an in- 
terior waterway practicable from Boston to Florida. * * * In our 
issue of October 22 we noted the desire of the engineer officers of the 
Army for an expression of opinion from commercial and other interests 
whether a lock or a sea-level type is the better for such a canal. ‘The 
estimate for an interior waterway from the Battery, New York City, to 
the wharves at Philadelphia is $38,725,000. A more puzzling project for 
the Army engineers than this is the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway, to 
which reference was made in the same issue. There are powerful inter- 
ests for and against such a canal. While the depth of the canal connect 
ing Beaufort with Pamlico Sound is only 10 feet, the engineering works 
are so built as to permit of enlargement. In the digging of this canal, 
80 a report in the Baltimore Evening Sun says, stumps of trees were 


OF 


tow, and the toll of the winter's gales is little short of tremendous 

All this will be changed when the inland canals connecting up exist- 
ing waterways are constructed. 

Is it 


not worth the while to spend a few millions in this way? We 
do not 


hesitate to erect life-saving stations, but we do hesitate to dig 


a few ditches that would bring safety and give the life-saving stations 
little to do. 

With a canal across Cape 
coast 

With a cut across New Jersey and the acquirement by the Govern 


Cod there would be no more wrecks on its 


ment of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal and its enlargement there 
would be no more wrecks on the New Jersey sands. 
With sufficient depth through the Virginia and Carolina sounds the 














sea would lose its terrors from Boston to a point below Cape Hatteras. 

“Three barges and seventeen men gone.” 

How many more reports of a similar nature will burden the wires 
before Congress shall realize the immense importance of the Atlantic 
inland-waterways movement and shall be moved to action? 

THE PEAKED HILL HORROR 

From the North American of January 13 I also take the 

following: 
DEATH TOLL. 
“Thou art fed with our dead, O mother, O sea 

There is nothing unusual about this story, this wreck on VTeaked 
Hill bars. It has been told and retold so many times that anyone 
who has ever looked upon an angry sea can shut his eyes and conjure 
the wraith of that storm off Cape Cod Next morning the Philadel; i 
papers had the tragic details. Seventeen human souls had been eaten 
by the ferocious waves. 

| Over in Port Richmond homes were in the sorrow of those who wait 

for the sea to give up their dead One young widow fi h f 
all the more keen because she shared it with the widow mother f 
her lost. An eager bride saw her marriage weeds turned to funeral 
garb. _ 

And here and in New England towns and in quiet hamlets Ix id 
the ocean wives and little ones wait for him who will never come beck 

But the imagination calls to that scene on Veaked Hill bars rhe 
whistle of the gale through the shrouds, the boom of the waves breaking 
over the three doomed barges, the thick darkness that holds the worid 
before dawn, the procession of glimmering lights on the tow, the flash 
from the great lanterns along the shore. 

So, through the night they toiled, the hiss of the spume rising like 
the ghost of the roaring waves 

And far off through the black night the sardonic breakers Ia d 
in gleeful thunder, laughed and frolicked and waited for their prey 

Then there was a snap. The barges trembled for an instant, and in 
another were hurtling toward the raging surf. 

Helpless in the arms of the sea, they were thrown Into the triple 
rows of teeth. Before light came two had been torn to bits But it 
pleased the savage humor of the deep to play with the third » torture 
its crew with helpless hope, to let them live for hours in sight of aid 
that could not come. And then it engulfed them. 

“For the heart of the waters is cruel 
And the kisses are dire on their lps, 
And their waves are as fire is to fuel 
To the strength of the seafaring ships.” 

And that is all, except the anguished hearts and the pity of it that 
this tragedy and the hundreds of others, of which it is a type, are abso 
lutely unneeded sacrifices fhey are sheer waste to indifference, igno 
rance, and a dilatory public opinion. For if the Government will but 
speak the word and give its credit there will be cut a safe channel from 
Boston Harbor to Hampton Roads and beyond to the Gulf waters 

Nature has already dug a great part of this route It presents no 
problems of engineering and no question of finance For the immense 
traffic that awaits its opening would pay the interest on the investment 
and replace the principal in a few years. 

Through such a channel barges would ride as secure as a truck In a 
city street. It would relieve a population of 35,000,000 from the grip 
of a transportation monopoly—which may be the real reason that it has 
not been cut—and it would save thousands of lives and millior in 
property. 4 

The record for five years shows 5.677 wrecks off the Atlantic « t, 
of which 1,672 were a total loss. The toll of the sea was 2,222 lives and 
$40,000,000. 

If the above estimate of property loss of $40,000,000 through 


five years’ wreckage is correct, it is safe to say that that sum 
expended by the Government on an inside waterway, as pro- 
posed from Massachusetts south, would complete the work at a 
depth sufficient to accommodate the largest barges built, from 


Boston to New York, or from New York to Baltimore. The 


found 6 feet beneath the surface of the earth, bearing indications of | construction of such a canal by the Government would be one of 
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| 


the best investments it could possibly make, both for itself and | tion. There have also been built or in process of building 60 steel or 


the people. 

Mr. Speaker, viewed from every standpoint there is no 
great project before Congress to-day which possesses more of 
merit than this, and none which so appeals to our progressive 
and humanitarian instincts. I trust we may have early action 
upon it. 


Steel Cars. 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ESCH, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe House or Represenrarives, 
Friday, January 20, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 31539) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. ESCH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am in hearty sympathy with the action of 
the House in amending the pending Post Office appropriation 
bill so as to give further protection to a most worthy class of 
Government servants, the railway mail clerks. 

In the past no branch of Government service, save possibly 
the Life-Saving Service, can show a larger percentage of 
casualties while on duty. During the year 1910, 27 railway 
mail clerks were killed, 9S maimed, and 617 injured, out of a 
total force of about 16,795 men. 

The position of the mail cars immediately behind the loco- 
motive, with heavy sleepers at the rear end of the train, ren- 
ders their position all the more dangerous. Being engrossed 
in the discharge of their duties, without warning, they often 
have little or no opportunity to protect themselves or to escape. 
The installation on all of the trunk lines of the country of fast 
mail trains, attaining a speed of from 45 to even 60 miles per 
hour adds to their danger. 

In view of the high percentage of casualties resulting from 
the hazardous character of the work which these employees of 
the Government are required to perform at all hours and sea- 
sons of the year, it becomes the duty of the Government which 
employs them to see that every reasonable safeguard in the 
way of safe and sanitary equipment is provided for them, and 
it is the duty of Congress to pass such legislation for the guid- 
ance of the Post Office Department as will bring about a higher 
degree of safety and protection for the railway mail clerks. 

Inspired by this sense of duty, the House has adopted as a 
part of the pending Post Office appropriation bill the following 
provision : 

For railway post-office car service, $5,010,000: Provided, That no 
part of this amount shall be paid for rent or use of any car which is 
not equipped with sanitary drinking-water containers and toilet facili- 
ties, nor unless such car is regularly cleaned, and sound in material 
and construction: And provided further, That hereafter additional 
equipment accepted for this service shall be of steel construction, built 
in accordance with plans and specifications approved by the Post Office 
Department. This provision, however, shall not affect the acceptance 
of equipment how under contract for construction for this purpose, the 
plans and specifications for which have been approved by the Post 
Office Department: Provided further, That the Postmaster General shall 
not, after the Ist of July, 1916, approve or allow to be used or pay any 
rental for any railway post-office car not constructed of steel or other 
noncombustible material: And provided further, That hereafter no part 
of this appropriation shall be paid for rental of any wooden mail car 
placed in any train composed partly of steel cars unless such wooden 
mail cars are behind all such steel cars. 

The purpose of the above provision is plain and unmistakable 
and constitutes a direction to the proper executive officer to 
require as a condition precedent to the payment of rent by the 
Government to the common carriers that all mail cars hereafter 
shall be constructed of steel or other noncombustible material, 


steel underframe mail apartment cars. 

Steel mail cars or cars with steel underframes have already 
been long enough in the Railway Mail Service to have demon- 
strated their superior safety over the most approved wooden 


|/car. In support of this view the Second Assistant Postmaster 


General states that between September 27, 1910, and December 
28, 1910, there were 12 steel railway postal cars involved in 
wrecks. In these no deaths occurred, 8 clerks were severely 
injured, no clerks being slightly injured. 

During the same period 7 wooden mail cars with steel bot- 
toms were involved in wrecks. In these no deaths occurred, 5 
clerks were severely injured, and 2 clerks only slightly injured. 

During the same period 15S wooden cars were involved in 
wrecks. In these 5 clerks were killed, 47 clerks were severely 
injured, and 39 clerks were slightly injured. 

With such remarkably favorable results within a period of 
three months the steel railway mail car can no longer be con- 
sidered as a mere experiment, but as having so demonstrated its 
superiority as to warrant, at the earliest reasonable date, the 
entire withdrawal of wooden mail cars. 

The manufacture of steel cars for mail, baggage, express, and 
passenger use is still in its infancy, actual development on any 
considerable scale having begun but five or six years ago. A 
study of the quarterly Accident Bulletins, gotten out by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, long ago convinced me of 
the necessity of constructing such cars of steel. I was so con- 
vinced of the necessity of cars so constructed and the superior 
advantages afforded to the lives of employees and the traveling 
public that on March 38, 1904, I introduced the first bill ever 
introduced in Congress having this object in view. The title of 
the bill is as follows: 

To promote the safety of travelers on railroads by compelling common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce to strengthen the construction of 
day or passenger coaches, mail cars, chair, smoking, and combination 
cars, and tourist sleepers, and for other purposes. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the ist day of January, 1906, 
it shall be unlawful for any common carrier engaged in interstate com- 
merece by railroad to construct and put in use for the first time after 
said date, and to use and operate upon its line any day or passenger 
coach, mail car, chair, smoking, or combination car, or tourist slecper 
for purposes of interstate passenger traffic, the construction of which 
shall not conform to a standard, of which the following specification 
shall be deemed essential parts: 

a. A strong, heavy underframe, with end and side sills of steel or 
other metal, and with not less than four girders or sleepers of steel or 
other metal running the entire length of said underframe, including 
end platforms, and firmly fastened or bolted to the buffer beams at each 
end of the car; said side sills and girders or sleepers to be firmly 
framed and fastened together with the necessary bolts, tie-rods, plates, 
and angle iron and covered with a steel floor of }-inch plates: Pro- 
vided, That thereby no obstruction be made to the proper attachment 
and operation of suitable air or automatic brakes and automatic 
couplers already required by law. 

b. A vertical vestibule frame of steel or other metal securely built 
upon the end platforms of said cars after the manner of construction now 


| employed in the vestibule construction of improved modern sleeping cars. 


and that no wooden cars now in use or under contract to be | 


constructed shall be permitted after a fixed date, July 1, 1916. 
Under existing law all cars used for the Railway Mail Service 
must be of such style, length, and character, and finished in such 
manner as required by the Postmaster General, the Postmaster 
General prescribing the plans and specifications for all cars for 
the Railway Mail Service. Without the specific direction of 
Congress, as set forth in the provision just adopted, the Post- 
master General has already shown his approval of steel mail 
cars by the adoption of the necessary plans and specifications 
and the acceptance of such cars tendered for the use of the 
Government by several of the leading railroads of the country. 
The Second Assistant Postmaster General announces that for 
the fiscal year 1910 
there were in service 124 steel postal cars and 41 steel bottom or steel 
underframe cars. Since the year closed there have been built 52 steel 
or steel underframe postal cars, and 120 are in process of construc- 


c. A superstructure whose side and end framework shall consist of 
suitable standards or vertical posts of steel or other metal securely 
built upon the side and end sills and fastened to one another by suitable 
metallic cross-ties and diagonal braces, allowing spaces for windows 
and doors. The car roof to be supported by suitable rafters of steel or 
other metal suitably curved and fastened by means of arched bars or 
plates to the tops of said vertical standards or posts. 

Sec. 2. That prior to the expiration of the said 1st day of January, 
1906, the American Railway Association is authorized hereby to desig- 
nate to the Interstate Commerce Commission models or standards for 
the classes of cars affected by this act on both narrow and standard 
gauge lines constructed upon the specifications set forth in section 1 
of this act; said models to be complete in detail, due regard being had 
to weight, strength of materials, and resisting power in case of col- 
lision. Upon their determination as to such models or standards being 
certified to the Interstate Commerce Commission, said commission shall 
at once give notice of the standards or models fixed upon to all common 
carriers, owners, or lessees engaged in interstate passenger traffic in the 
United States by such means as the commission may deem proper. But 
should said association fail to determine such models or standards as 


| above provided, it shall be the duty of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission to do so before the Ist day of January, 1906, and immediately 
give notice thereof as aforesaid. After the Ist day of January, 1915, 
no day or passenger coaches, mail cars, chair, smoking, or combination 
cars, or tourist sleepers shall be used and operated in interstate traffic 
which do not comply with the standards or models above provided for. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of securing the design of said models 
or standards above provided for, whether by said American Railway 
Association or by said Interstate Commerce Commission, the sum of 
$5,000 is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 4. That any such common carrier, engaged in interstate pas- 
senger traflic, constructing and putting in use for the first time after 
said 1st day of January, 1906, and using and operating the same, and 
permitting the same to be used and operated on its line, any car not 
conforming to the standard or model prescribed by this act, and any 
such common carrier using any cars after the said Ist day of January, 
1915, of the class and character affected by this act, which do not con- 
form to the model hereinbefore prescribed, shall be liable to a penalty 
of $1,000 for each and every such violation, to be recovered in a suit 
or suits brought by the United States district attorney in a United 
States district court having jurisdiction in the locality where such vio- 
lation shall have been committed, and it shall be the duty of such dis- 
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trict attorney to bring such suits upon duly verified information being 
lodzed with him of such violation having occurred; and it shall 
also be the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to lodge with 
the proper United States district attorney any such violation as may 
come to its knowledge: Provided, That nothing in this act contained 
ghall apply to electric-car lines or street-car lines engaged in interstate 
passenger traffic. s d , 

Sec. 5. That the Interstate Commerce Commission may from time to 
time, upon full hearing and for good cause, extend the period within 
which any common carrier shall comply with the provisions of this act. 

At the time this bill was first introduced there was but one 
steel mail car in the United States. This car was constructed 
in 1SS8S8 for the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad, 
and is still in service. There were no steel passenger coaches 
in operation on steam roads, although it was during the year 
1904 that their construction began in an experimental way for 
suburban service. 


In 1902 steel passenger cars were constructed for the New 
York subway. Shortly thereafter the New York Central and 
the Long Island Railroads installed steel passenger cars on 
their suburban lines. 

In 1904 the Illinois Central installed similar cars in its 


suburban service. 

After introducing the bill requiring cars in mail and pas- 
senger service to be constructed of steel, I submitted copies to 
the superintendents of motive power of the leading railroads of 
the United States and also to the superintendents of the various 
car shops, and received numerous replies. The replies were not 
encouraging, several superintendents contending that the age 
of steel construction had not yet arrived; that wood for many 
reasons was not only cheaper and lighter, but more serviceable 
and more readily adapted to the wants and comforts of the 
traveling public. Others contended that even if the bill became 
a law the four years’ time allowed within which to comply 
with its provisions was wholly inadequate, and that all the 
car shops of the country, if they devoted all their time, night 
and day, to the construction of steel cars, would be unable to 
equip the roads of the country within the four years. Others 
contended that the steel cars would be too heavy, necessitating 
stronger roadbeds and bridges and motive power, all of which 
would entail an expenditure beyond the reach of most roads. 
Others contended that it would be impossible to heat these cars 


in severe weather or to make them sufficiently noiseless to | 


make riding therein comfortable. 

Notwithstanding all these and other objections I have rein- 
troduced this bill in every Congress since the Fifty-eighth, and 
the bill is pending in this Congress. I shall reintroduce it in 
the Sixty-second Congress. The pendency of the above bill has 
had a good effect in stimulating the interest in steel-car con- 
struction and in keeping the common carriers mindful of the 
fact that the time would come when the public would de- 
mand for its use safer vehicles of transportation than the 
wooden car. 

Superintendents of motive power no longer offer the objec- 
tions which they originally raised to steel-car construction. 
The success of the cars already put into operation, including 
mail, baggage, express, parlor, and even sleeping cars, has 
demonstrated beyond the question of a doubt the superiority of 
steel over wood, and the objections originally raised as to 
weight, noise, difficulty in heating, and so forth, have already 
been met or are being successfully overcome. 

The only objection now remaining is based on the limited 
capacity of the car shops of the country to turn out steel cars 
as fast as they are ordered. It is to the credit of the progres- 
sive railroads of the United States that they have voluntarily 
entered upon steel-car construction, developing their own types, 
and bringing about improvements with every succeeding month 
through a process of evolution based upon practical experience. 

In demonstration of this statement, I find in a table of statis- 
tics published in the December, 1910, number of the Railway 
Age Gazette, that during the year 1910, 3,881 passenger cars 
of various kinds were ordered. Of this number, 723 were to 
be built with steel underframes, 1,855 were to be of steel, while 
only 1,303 were to be of wood, showing that already two-thirds 
of all passenger cars are being constructed of steel or with 
steel underframes, and this, too, notwithstanding the fact that 
Steel-car construction for passenger use on steam roads prac- 
tically began in 1907, and that therefore the industry is but 
4 years old. It is safe to say that unless the steel cars already 
in use had given a good account of themselves, the railways of 
the United States would not now be ordering two-thirds of 
their passenger-car equipment to be made of steel. 

It may be confidently predicted that the day of the wooden 


passenger coach is about ended, certainly so far as trunk-line | 


traffic is concerned. With the enlargement of car shops and 
with increased facilities, new inventions, and more definite 
types and models, the time is near when they can meet the 
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demands and comply with the requirements of a statute allow 
ing four or six or, possibly, eight years for the wooden car 
be superseded by its newer, safer, and more durable cor 
the steel car. 

Everyone has noticed the sup 


to 


ipetitor, 


rior of the ordin 


safety 


sleeping car, due to its greater weight, the greater strength of 
its underframe and its heavier superstructure, and to its 
stronger platforms and vestibules. Constructing a pas 


I 








car of steel gives it every adva ge from the viewpoint of 
safety which the sleeping car has always enjoyed. It is very 
rare, even in rear-end collisions, that the sleeping car is tel 
scoped and its occupants crushed. This happens to the lighter 
day coach and smoking car, and mail, baggage, and express 
ears. As formerly constructed, these lighter cars were mere 
cockleshells and placed, as they always were, between the heavy 
locomotive at the head of a train and almost as heavy sleepers 
at the rear of the train, when a head-on collision occurred, 
these lighter cars gave way under the impact, while the s! 


ing cars often did not even leave the track. 

Even in rear-end collisions, where the sleeping car first re 
eeived the impact, it was not itself destroyed, but the impact 
was transmitted through the sleepers to the lighter coaches in 
the middle of the train, where injury often resulted. 

In exemplification of the superior safety of even the wooden 


sleeping cars, I collected the reports of a series of railroad 
accidents and published them in connection with an article in 
the North American Review for November, 1904. The list is 
as follows: 

In the awful wreck at Chatsworth, Ill, August 10, 1887, in 
which 85 were killed 

Ten cars being telescoped, were piled across and on top of the two 
engines, but no one in the sleepers was hurt 

In the wreck near Tiffin, Ohio, January 4, 1887, in which 
19 were killed and 24 injured 

The crash came, telescoping the coaches and piling them upon each 
other. 

In the wreck near White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., December 
28, 1889, in which 11 were killed and 25 injured 


All killed were in the smoking car, which was telescoped by another 
car, every person in the car being killed 

In the wreck near Connellsville, December 23, 1903- 

Nearly all killed were in the smoking car. The two Pullman coaches 
had their trucks knocked from under them, but did not suffer damage 


otherwise, and none of the passengers were seriously injured 


In the wreck near Grand Rapids, Mich., December 27, 1905 
The trains met with a terrific crash, the baggage and smoking cars 
on each train being instantly reduced to kindling wood. :. 4 


than the baggage 
isly injured. 
In the wreck at Topeka, Kans., January 6, 1904 
The smoking car was overturned and pushed through the « 


No persons occupying cars other 
with very few exceptions, werk 


TY Linge ‘ 
and smoking cars 


ot 
ri 


All the passenger coaches except the last two Pullman coaches were 
piled up in a heap 

In the wreck near Midvale, N. J., July 12, 1904 

The engine of the regular train pierced the rear car of the excursion 
train the greater part of its length. and drove the front end of the cai 
into the car ahead. The killed and injured were in these two cars 

In a bad wreck near Glenwood, I11. 

The engine and baggage cars of the passenger train went clear 


through the freight and were piled up in a heap of wreckage on the 








farther side of the switch. The first coach « train plunged 
into the wreckage and buried itself in a ma g wood under 
the demolished ba ge car Nea ill tl of the first 
coach were caught beneath the mas f débris 

In the wreck near Newmarket, Tenn., one of the worst on 
record— 

The second coach plowed its way into a bank in such a manner that 
the other cars were jammed into it, and, pushed in the weight of 
heavy Pullmans, were crushed like eg; Wl 

The crushing and telescoping of wood cars, as set forth in 
the above Associated Press dispatches, and like disasters since, 
raise this question: If there were no light wooden cars to act as 


cushions or buffers to deaden the impact in case of a butting 
collision, what would be the eff upon the occupants of steel 
cars? Some opponents of steel-car construction for passenger 
use declare thut in such case the cars would come to a sudden 
stop and the passengers would be thrown violently forward, and 
would thus be killed or maimed in larger numbers than if they 


had been occupants of wooden cars. 


In the opinion of the Scientific American 

This is very much open to ques rhe passengers would be badly 
bruised and limbs would be br ! ther ould ) f the 
crushing, grinding, and tearing of limb from limb that marks tl 
telescoping of two cars 

Other experts declare that in’ head-on collisions of all-steel 
cars there would be a “buckling” of the cars, and that the 


buckling would in a way take the place of telescoping in the 
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wooden cars. At any rate, even though maimed, the passengers 
would not be subjected to danger from fire, which is the only 
element lacking in many a railroad wreck to make a complete 
holocaust. 

Improvements in the type of steel cars are constantly being 
made, accompanied by a lessening in the weight of the car. 
When once an approved type can be agreed upon as a result of 
large and varied experience in the operation of steel cars, it 
will be possible for car shops to turn out such cars rapidly and 
in large numbers, with a consequent reduction in their cost, so 
that in the near future the question of the cost will not be 
serious when the increased safety and durability of the steel 
car is taken into consideration. 

On the question of weight of cars, some data is presented by 
a writer in the Engineering News for September 3, 1908, regard- 
ing the weight and capacity of steel passenger cars placed in 
service by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. These cars weigh 
113,350 pounds and accommodate 88 passengers, whereas the 
wooden car carrying only 62 passengers weighs 91,000 pounds. 
The weight per passenger therefore of the steel car is 1,2 
pounds as compared with 1,468 pounds for the wooden car. 

Seventy-foot steel postal cars of the above road weigh 128,000 
pounds, as against 110,000 pounds for the 60-foot wooden cars, 


This same writer gives the following description of a steel | 


mail car as used on the Pennsylvania Railroad: 


The car is 70 feet long. The underframe is similar to that of the 
passenger coach except that four side-bearing plates are provided for 
each truck (six-wheel 
on account of the omission of the vestibule and side steps. The end 
castings of the center sill are of such ae as to provide rigid support 
for heavy doorposts of 12-inch I beams. These posts are relied upon to 
prevent the raking of the superstructure in case of collision. Their 
upper ends are securely framed into the roof structure so that an end 
shock to the car would be well distributed. The car contains only 370 
pounds of woodwork. The doorposts support pressed steel jambs, and 
the doors are of steel. The window sashes are of wood. The inside 
lining is of one-sixteenth-inch steel, to which is cemented three- 
sixteenths inch of asbestos. All the interior furniture, including the 
letter cases, is of one-sixteenth-inch steel. 


Had such a car been in service, no such disaster as that which 
happened at Delmar, Del., February 22, 1909, considered the 
most serious wreck which has befallen members of the Railway 
Mail Service, in which three clerks and one weigher were killed, 
could have happened. This accident resulted from a fireman 
neglecting to flag the train. ‘There were four other fatalities, 
and seven of the eight were burned to death, fire having imme- 
diately destroyed the wrecked cars, including the mail car. 
With noncombustible material, with steel underframes, and 
with the superstructure of steel, no such holocaust could occur. 

It is to prevent such disasters that the House adopted the 
provision requiring mail cars hereafter to be made of steel or 
other noncombustible material, and it is for this reason that 
the railroad companies themselves, appreciating the ultimate 
advantages which must come from supplanting wood with steel, 
have taken such rapid strides in this new movement. May 
nothing interfere to check its progress. 

I have already alluded to some of the difficulties which car 
constructors and superintendents of motive power have over- 
come and are seeking to overcome. I herewith submit a por- 
tion of an article printed in the December, 1910, number of the 
Railway Age Gazette, commenting upon the progress made 
during the last year in steel car construction, and calling atten- 
tion to some points in which improvement may yet be made, and 
to some defects which have not as yet been fully overcome: 

The year is notable for the inauguration of solid trains of steel 
passenger cars, including sleepers, parlor cars, coaches, and dining 
cars, passing through the tunnels to the new Pennsylvania station in 
New York City. To have overcome all the difficulties connected with 
the change from wood to metal in the construction of sleeping cars and 
parlor cars, and to have built such a large number as have been turned 
out in the past year, is a triumph which is scarcely appreciated by those 
who do not fully understand the immensity of the undertaking. The 
use of steel sleepers is extending to other lines, as it is now the estab- 
lished standard of the Pullman Co. While the art of building steel 
yassenger cars has been developed to a point where railways are justified 
n building large numbers of them, there is still much to be learned 
and something beter still to be desired. The weight of these cars is 
excessive, and stronger efforts should be made by the railways to reduce 
it without sacrificing strength and safety. Little has been learned as 
to the effect of wrecks and of heat on steel passenger cars; that must 
come gradually. The insulation from heat, cold, and noise ts far from 
owe and this phase of the problem should have more attention. 

fentilation, with the improved methods, is now carried to such a degree 
that sleeping cars often are not warm enough in winter; some more 
attention needs to be given to the proper means of keeping the air in 
cars fresh without getting them too cold. Some railways are hesitating 


about ordering steel passenger cars because they are not satisfied that | 
the problem of painting them to prevent corrosion has been sufficiently | 


worked out. The testimony of some car painters with limited experience 
with steel equipment is that the steel cars are retaining the protecting 
coatings about as well as wood cars. 
are required to show what is needed in the way of protecting steel 
passenger cars from corrosion, not only on the outside, but inside and 
underneath. It is surprising that the work has been done so well, but 
it should be recognized that it still admits of improvement. 


trucks ‘being used), and the ends are modified | 


Here, too, time and experience | 








| eral debate on the subject of rural carriers. 


Rural Carriers. 
SPEECH 
HON. HALVOR STEENERSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, January 24, 1911. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 31539) mak- 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 


| fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and for other purposes— 


Mr. STEENERSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have already addressed the House in gen- 
I am going to 
occupy but a very few minutes at this time. I have heard it 
stated by several gentlemen who have addressed the House 
that according to their understanding the Post Office Depart- 
ment has failed to install the service on the respective routes 
by reason of an alleged lack of funds for so doing. The depart- 
ment has never made any such statement, because it would not 
have been true. The appropriations were always ample for the 
purpose of installing the service of new routes. But the alleged 
reason for refusing to install the service was the general 
deficit in the Treasury, not that they did not have money appro- 
priated by Congress, but the Post Office Department evidently 
constituted itself a sort of fiscal guardian of the Nation, so as to 
look out that the general deficit in the Treasury should not be too 
great. That is the reason given in the letters from the head of 
this department more than a year ago, and it was repeated in the 
hearings. On page 448 the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral states: 

I tried to make myself understood as to why it was last year, 
namely, that the Treasury was not in a condition, and the administra- 
tion felt that it should economize, etc. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman from Minnesota permit an 
interruption right there? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the gentleman construe the language of 
the Postmaster General which he has just read as an intimation 
that he was obeying instructions of somebody else? 

Mr. STEENERSON. This is the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and I take his answer to mean that he 
had been instructed by some one higher up. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is a fair construction of the lan- 
guage; that he was obeying orders to economize. The reason 
specifically given in the correspondence I had with the depart- 
ment, and which I intend to insert in the Recorp, shows that it 
was not that they claimed that they did not have the funds, but 
that they did not want the Government to have a deficit greater 
than already existed; in other words, they refused to install 
the service, although they had the money on hand. I stated to 
the Postmaster General, in my letter, and wrote the same thing 
to the President, that in my opinion it was an unlawful act to 
withhold the service after Congress had authorized it and ap- 
propriated the money therefor; that it was on the same basis 
that it would be if the Postmaster General refused to pay the 
salary of the postmasters, which he would have no authority 
to do, but he might say that he proposed to suspend it for six 
months owing to the general condition of the Treasury. 

Mr. NORRIS. He might cut out the President’s salary. 

Mr. STEENERSON. ‘The Postmaster General does not have 
anything to do with the President’s salary. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but I mean the clerk whose duty it was 
to draw the warrant might refuse to do it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is an unthinkable event. I do not 
suppose anybody in the department will ever withhold that salary. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not suppose they would either, but it 
would be along the same general line. 

Mr. STEENERSON. There would be just as much authority 
for one as for the other. Now, all I wanted to do was to make 
it plain to the House that this refusal to install the new rural 
routes, which has been continuous for nearly a year, was never 
due, according to their own statement, to a lack of appropria- 
tion, but simply on account of their desire to economize in the 
general affairs of the Government. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Minnesota be extended one 


| minute in order to answer a question. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman be extended 
one minute. Is there objection? 


There was no objection, 
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Mr. GRONNA. 1 
are nearly 1,200 routes where they have complied with all the 
requirements of the department? 

Mr. STEENERSON. ‘The hearings show that there were 
1,054 routes inspected and approved by the department, and 
that they have been in that condition for nearly a year. That 
means a saving to the Government of nearly a million dollars 
a year, but by that saving you are depriving people of the 
service that other people are getting; you are making a dis 
crimination and committing an injustice. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not true that $300,000 was turned back 
into the Treasury and that $1,700,000 will be turned back this 
year ? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Unless they make greater progress than 
they sre making now they will turn back a million and a half 
dollais this year, 





Rural Free Detivery. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIS C. 
OF OREGON, 


In ruse House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 24, 1911, 

On the bill (AH. R. 31539) making appropriations for the service of the 
Pest Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HAWLEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: I favor an increase in the compensation paid 
to the carriers in the Rural Free Delivery Service much larger 
than that now proposed, but will support this increase of $100 
per .nnum on regular routes as a step in the right direction. 
These men must furnish and maintain an equipment for trans- 
porting the mails over their routes at their own expense, and 
which takes a comparatively large proportion of their yearly 
salaries. These sularies should be sufficiently large so that after 
paying their living expenses and the cost of maintaining their 
equipment they will have left a reasonable sum as a saving for 
the future. I hope in the succeeding bill a more adequate com- 
pensation will be provided. 


Pay of Rural Carriers. 
SPE k CH 
HON. EDWARD L. HAMILTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In rue Howse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 24, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 31539) making appropriations for the service of the 


Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and 
for other purposes 


Mr. HAMILTON said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have heard no valid argument against a 
raise in pay of rural mail carriers. 

No oceupation is more exposed to weather. The route must 
be traveled, rain or shine, winter and summer, with monotonous 
regularity and with undeviating fidelity to duty, and the men 
who perform this service must be men who have and retain the 
confidence of the patrons along their routes. 

1 believe in economy in the management of our governmental 
business, but I do not believe in denying fair pay to faithful 
publie servants, 

A carrier must have at least two horses, because no horse can 
Stand the strain of steady driving day after day. He must 
have at least one vehicle, and, as a rule, he must have two. 

Inquiry made of the earriers in my district shows that for 
the six months ending December 31, 1909, the average total 
expense for feed, veterinary services, horseshoeing, repair of 
outfit, including allowance for deterioration, insurance, and 
interest on investment, was $225.04. 
prices and local conditions convinees me that this estimate is 
conservative, 

_ This means that the average annual expense of rural carriers 
in my district for the maintenance of an equipment absolutely 
necessary for the performance of their service is $450, and that 


and from which all of their savings, if any, must be made, is 
$450 a year. 


I do not consider this fair pay for the service rendered, and I 
shall gladly vote for an increase, 


HAWLEY,| 


I desire to ask if it is not true that there | 


Storage of Food. 


SPE ECH 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In roe House or RepresenrarTives, 


Tuesday, January 24, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 31856) iking appropriations to provide f he 
expenses of the government t List t of Columbia for the f il 


year ending June 30, 1912, and for other pur 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said 

Mr. SPEAKER: In one form or another trusts and combina- 
tions have existed since the beginning of human activity, and 
doubtless they will continue to exist until some new delug 
shall encompass the earth or until that sad day when, 
cording to the prophecy, we shall be consumed by fire. In the 
forty-first and subsequent chapters of Genesis is the story of 


| Joseph—Joseph, the son of Jacob, who found favor in the eyes 


of the Lord. Joseph, perhaps, should not be classed with th 
modern monopolist or “malefactor of great wealth,” but it 
would appear from the incident set forth in Genesis that he 
was dangerously close to the line that would have invited the 
supervision of modern legislatures. He may not have “cor 
nered ” the market, as we now understand that term, but he 
possessed at least some of the attributes of the modern “ far 
seeing” business man. 

Joseph was the interpreter of Pharaoh’s dream of the seven 
fat and the seven lean kine. He enjoined the King of Egypt 
to “let them gather of the food of those good years that come 
and lay up corn under the hand of Pharaoh and let them keep 
good food in the cities.” 

Looking to the narrative, we observe that Pharaoh set up 
Joseph to be the ruler of all his people, and Joseph, with his 
“advance informatior ” as to the crop yield, and in order that 
all the food of the good years might be gathered up, went 
“throughout all the land of Egypt: ” 


PREPARING FOR THE FAMINE 

And in the seven plenteous years the earth brought forth by handfuls 

And he gathered up all the food of the seven years, which were in 
the land of Egypt, and laid up the food in the cities; the food of the 


field, which was round about every city, laid he up in the samy 

And Joseph gathered corn as the sand of the sea, very 
he left numbering; for it was without number i 

And the seven years of plenteousness, that was in the land of Egy 
were ended. 

And the seven years of dearth began to come, according a 
had said; and the dearth was in all lands; but in all the land of | 
there was bread. 

And when all the land of Egypt was famished, the people cried to 
Pharaoh for bread; and Pharaoh said unto all the Egyptians, Go u 
Joseph; what he saith to you, do. 

And the famine was over all the face of the earth: And Joseph opene: 
all the storehouses, and sold unto the Egyptians; and the fa 
waxed sore in the land of Egypt 

And all countries came inte Egypt to 
that the famine was so sore In all land 

COMBINATIONS ASSOCIATED WITH PLAGUES 

This, in brief, is the story of one of the earliest and most sue 
cessful trusts or “ corners” of which the world has knowledge; 
and, as it was in Joseph’s day, so it has been 
present. 

Men have formed associations, some of them militant, so: 
of them commercial, some of them industrial; most of them 
precautionary and protective. They have aided in the success 








Joseph for to buy corn; | 


down to the 


of men and of nations, and as they have wrought for good or 
evil, they have made their impress upon history. In the days 
of Joseph there were no such legislative restrictions upon evil 


and unjust combinations and associations as are vyouchsafed 
the people to-day. There may have been safeguards, but they 
were not generally apparent with the ancient Greeks; nor tl 
Romans, with their plebeianism on the one hand and the 
aristocracy on the other. Those were days of mysticism and 
oppression, where omens and oracles served for the e1 | 


| of the unscrupulous and sealed the fate of the downtrodden and 
| uninformed. 


My own knowledge of | 


Wretched, indeed, has our progress been if we have not i 
proved upon the days of old! 
ro NO TURNING BACK 
Pharaoh said of Joseph, who stored up the food in E 
brought all countries to his warehouses, that he was 
and wise.” So is the modern ruler of his country, or of his 





: | household, who encourages thrift 
their net salary for the support of themselves and their families, | 


“But if any provide not for his own,” saith Paul in his first 
epistle to Timothy, “and specially for those of his own house, 
he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.” 

It may be that we have been pressing forward too rapidly; 
that we have taught ourselves to aspire beyond the immediate 
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realization of our dreams; it may be that there shall be a reck- | 


oning some day from which it may take centuries to recover, 
but of this we may be assured: The men and the women who 
have participated in the advantages of to-day will not submit 
to the ancient methods, to methods medieval, nor even to those 
of yesterday that are improved upon to-day. The coach gives 
way to the automobile, and the machine of 1909,in turn, gives 
way to 1910. It is the pace of progress, the irrepressible march 
of the people to the attainment of that which suits and serves 
their purposes. 
ADVANTAGES WE NOW ENJOY. 


Trusts and combinations of the right sort have come to stay. 


They are the evolution of our human experience, the develop- | _. ; 
I I | mitted our forests, mines, and watercourses to be treated with 


ment of our intelligence and wisdom, improved, yea, much im- 
proved we may hope, since the days of Joseph. 

They have supplanted the stagecoach of our forefathers with 
the modern railroad and steamboat. 

They have taken from one man the drudgery of a long day in 
the lumbering wagon over unbroken roads, and they have given 
us the “iron horse,” employing hundreds of thousands of men, 
at shorter bours of labor, with comforts and luxuries of travel! 
that were inconceivable even in the days of a Washington or a 
Jefferson. 

They have taken the lonely prospector in his search for 
nuggets from the deadly gulch of a hostile country, and have 


erected mills of marvelous proportions where thousands of men, | 


by methods that tax the energies of scientists and engineers, 
refine the hidden wealth that attaches to the soil. 
They have taken the settler from rugged lands, the value of 


which he knew not, and by the introduction of vast refineries | 


and the employment of armies of skilled mechanics, and minds 
alert to nature’s opportunities, have transformed into cheap and 
essential fuel the crude and sluggish fluid which underlaid his 
acres, 

They have taken the tiller of the soil from his arduous, back- 
breaking labor, and have given him improved machinery and 
modern methods by which he is able to shorten his hours of toil 
and secure a larger degree of the comforts of life. 

They have preserved the savings of thrifty workmen in con- 
gested cities from waste or peculation; and in savings funds 
and trusts, protecting life and title, have given assurance from 
loss and danger, and have created an earning power for the 
future. 


THE LAW SUPERIOR TO TRUSTS. 


Much as is carelessly said against them, there is much to be 
said in their favor. They have grown to towering proportions, 
and, properly conducted, they have aided in the growth and wel- 
fare of the people. They have been harmful as they violated 
the law; helpful as they observed the law. 


One trust or combination, either of capital or of labor, may | 
override another or may violate the common will, but they are | 


creatures of the law, and if they offend, it is for the law to 
regulate and restrain them. ‘The public servant is pliant or 
weak who, knowing the law with respect to trusts and com- 
binations, and having the power to enforce it, swerves in his 
duty through fear or favor or clamor. 

Nations themselves are but trusts and combinations. One 
nation will strive to strengthen itself at the expense of another; 
it will take as much as it can get and give as little as it can. 
But it is subject to the restraint or retaliation which other 
nations may impose upon it. The spirit of the nation is that of 
the individual within the nation; it seeks to develop and to ex- 
pand; the individual seeks the same ends by association, by 
organization, or combination. 

There is no essential difference, in purpose at least, between 
the organization of the United States of America and the organ- 
ization of the National Association of Manufacturers, or the 
organization of the American Federation of Labor, or the 
organization of the Farmers’ Union, or of the organizations of 
cotton planters, or tobacco growers, or fruit growers, or any of 
the great industries of the country. 

PURPOSES OF ORGANIZATION. 


To be sure there is a certain sacredness about the Constitution 
of the United States, and it has given rise to many constitu- 
tional lawyers (some of them happily long since gone from a 
world too busy to comprehend them), but, boiled in the crucible, 
our great National Constitution means no more, nor no less, 
than the welfare and prosperity and happiness of the people. 
That Constitution is the basis of our national organization and 
stands for the prosperity and protection of the association which 
we call the United States, just as organizations or trusts of 
manufacturers, of farmers, or of laboring men stand for their 
special welfare and protection. The difference is that the 


| mine, and the river. 
| spects, it is highly important we shall protect ourselves and 
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United States is the larger organization and that it constitutes 
the law, for the enactment of which all lesser organizations are 
responsible, and to which in the enforcement thereof they are 
all amenable. While each of the lesser organizations is within 
its rights as an organization for purposes that are lawful, so 
-ach is subject to that regulation and control which the higher 
law in the interest of all the people imposes, 


THE MEANING OF CONSERVATION. 


“Conservation” is a term to conjure with, and it has been 
given especial significance because of the waste of which we 
have been accused in the United States. 

We have been careless of our natural resources; have per- 


a prodigality that would astound more thrifty and exacting 
countries. 

We have neglected our farms. 

We have permitted the fish to be driven from our northern 
waterways and have observed the gradual disappearance of 
native animals and game. 

The buffalo which roamed the western plains became a sac- 
rifice to sport, and as population tended westward we witnessed 
the closing in of the range that formerly provided our meat 
supply. 

Conservation is saving; and the recent agitation throughout 
this country has been directed to the saving of the forest, the 
If we have been wasteful in these re- 


future generations by placing a higher value upon our national 
resources. But what conservation is equal in importance to 
the saving of the food supplies upon which the existence of 
humankind depends? 


STORAGB OF FOOD SUPPLIES ESSENTIAL. 


Forests take on their foliage with the approach of spring and 
rivers are coated with ice when winter comes—the natural re- 
sources have no concern for the coming or the going of the 
seasons—but with humankind it is essential that there shall be 
a storing up in the season of plenty as against the season of 
drought. The usage and precaution of the centuries is mani- 
fested in the animal which lays away the nuts, and roots, and 
berries until the snow and storm shall go. 

The farmer fills his bin with corn, puts his sweet potatoes in 
the cellar, and dries and smokes his meats for the dreary and 
unproductive day. It is so now in the farms and villages as it 
has been from the beginning. Conservation, therefore, is no 
new thing to the individual, nor to the animal whose wisdom is 
based upon experience and necessity. Where the population 
thickens new requirements are to be met. Millions of men and 
women confined to a single city, with no provisions in the cellar, 
must be fed. The ground is covered with buildings and the 
streets are paved with asphalt, and there is scant breathing 
space in the open courts. Here, with neither barn nor cellar to 
draw upon, the storage of food supply becomes a grave responsi- 


| bility. 


We have these centers of population, and as they have in- 
creased in intensity the production of the supply of food has 
been removed farther and farther away from them. Not that 
these dwellers in the cities have not performed their full duty 
as citizens and factors in the universal plan, for they have done 
all this—contributing their full share to the Commonwealth, 
in the dispensation of the products of their labor and their 
thoughts—but they have become dependent for their daily bread, 
not upon the contents of their own cellars, their Gwn corn bins, 
or their own smokehouses, but upon those resources which have 





| somewhere been conserved by modern agencies and combina- 


tions even as they were conserved by Joseph in anticipation of 
the seven years’ famine in Egypt. 


CORRECT STORAGE SAVES SICKNESS. 


Just here it may be fair to observe that we have had no great 
famines, no such pestilences in the United States as have been 
enumerated to us in the Holy Scriptures, nor have the Euro- 
pean countries in recent years been suffering from any similar 
continuing causes. The scourge of yellow fever has been elimi- 
nated from the South. There is now a better and a purer sup- 
ply of food in all the seasons of the year throughout the coun- 
try. Here and there an epidemic, due to local causes, may 
arise, or sickness may ensue from the use of impure food, but 
it does not assume the proportions attributed to the unscien- 
tific days when Joseph was compelled to fill the storehouses for 
a seven years’ siege. 

We have but to look to our own work in Panama, and to the 
passing of pestilence from the island of Cuba, to understand 
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that new and modern methods are a great improvement upon 
those of the ancients. 
WITHOUT STORAGE, WHAT? 


Recent official inquiry into the subject of cold storage of 
foodstuffs has amazed the country as to the extent and scope 
of this new industry. 
lation, and refrigeration is now one of the great world neces- 
sities. It is a leveler of the seasons and ought to be a regu- 
lator of quality and prices. Perhaps the dweller in the back 
street has no more conception of his dependence upon this 
great factor or combination of effort than has the thoughtless 
and flippant spendthrift in the princely mansion. 


Let us take the hotels, which are now a substantial part of | 


every great city. I question whether those who, in the dead of 
winter, enjoy the costly products of spring have any notion of 
the vast expenditure of intelligent energy that has been em- 
ployed from the farm to the dinner table to supply the wants 
of man. It may be small concern to the diner-out as he tosses 
aside the major portion of the delicacies served in a nine- 


It has come with the increase of popu- | 





. . } 
course dinner in the month of January as to the means em- | 


ployed to conserve in good form and bring them upon the table 
with all their May and June flavor and succulency; but some- 
where and somehow, through combination of effort, the sup- 
plies have been garnered and stored for the hour of need. In- 
deed, so vital to the sustenance of the people have the storage 
warehouses become that it is questionable whether any great 
city along the Atlantic seaboard could support its people for a 
single month in the dead of winter without them. 

Modern skill and ingenuity, backed by a pardonable business 
incentive—the lack of which would depress the country—have 
of necessity been employed to supplant the ancient corncrib 
and the old-style smokehouse, which served the farmer’s fam- 
ily, with the modern warehouse of mammoth proportions, with 
capacity and facilities for storing supplies for the millions. 


As it has been with railroads, with mines, with great inven- | 


tions and appliances, trusts and combinations have doubtless 
arisen in connection with the storage of foods, but they have 
arisen because of the actual necessities of the growing popula- 
tion of the country. We can no more do without them than we 
can do without the railroads, the steamboats, the harvesting 
machine, or the other great factors of modern civilization and 
progress. It is no more possible to stem the onward march 
of modern genius than it is for man to live alone. 

We have grown too strong to recede from the advance we 
have made in a thousand lines of human endeavor. Consti- 


tutel as we are—vigorous, active, ambitious—it would require | 


a cataclysm to overthrow the onward trend of events. The 
very evils of which we complain are but the tares that rear 
their heads in the proud and nurtured field of industry; virile 
and strong men are in the ascendency and the world is growing 
better and richer because of them. 


REGULATION RATHER THAN DESTRUCTION, 


The evils of trusts and combinations lie in the abuse of 
them, and we may congratulate ourselves that in this era of 
the world’s most material progress the law still rises superior 
to Inwilessness and injustice, and that no matter how powerful 
a trust or a combination may become, it is still subject to the 
law and such restrictions as may be imposed upon it by the 
people. 

We have regulated the railroads almost to the point of over- 
reguiation. We have provided laws a-plenty to cover most 
existing evils; but there is no good reason why genius or in- 
ecentive should fear just regulation. The legitimate operator 
under wise law is protected against the unjust and the illegiti- 
mate. Where great things are being done some evils will ap- 
pear, just as the weeds will grow in the wheat field; but be- 
cause of the weeds we will not destroy the crop, neither will we 
deny ourselves the great advantages which combinations of 
capital and labor have brought us because perchance some man 


becomes unduly rich or because some special evil of manage- | 


ment is developed. A reasonable regulation of public-service 
corperations or of other large trusts or combinations is not 
objectionable, but the destruction of great enterprises for lack 
of regulation is wholly without warrant. We can not afford 
in these days of our greatest prosperity to yield to the fault- 


finder in the army of industry or to overthrow the con- | 


structive value of genius. As a Nation and a people we have 
taken foo high a stand to turn back to stagnation the hopes 
and aspirations of advancing civilization or to fill the woods 
with savages. We must be prepared to regulate and lawfully 
control great enterprises, but we can not in justice to capital 
or labor ruthlessly destroy them. 
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Post Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGITI, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Tue sday, January 24, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 31539) making appropriations for the service 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June $v, 191 
and for other purposes, 


Mr. LINDBERGH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The salary of rural free-delivery carriers is 
difficult to fix, in fact, can not be fixed on the mileage basis, to 
meet the exact relative proportion of work performed by the 
earriers, for the conditions of the individual routes are very 
different. Then, again, over larger territories there are climatic 
differences. In the northern sections there are the winter 
months that materially increase the cost, incidental expenses, 
and the carriers’ work. I have observed that in the district I 
represent there have been frequent resignations by carriers with 
out their having in view prospects for other remunerative work. 
Some of them have informed me that the expense incurred 
and the work involved were such that they could not continue 
the work. I have had detailed statements of expenses from 
many carriers, and from all that I have learned about their 
work and the expenses incident to the same I am convinced 
that, under existing conditions, the salary of these carriers 
should be increased. 

The increase suggested by the chairman of the committee is 
not sufficient for the sections where the winter is long, but will 
help materially. 

There are many new routes that should have been established 
in my district that were not; but since that is the general 
complaint elsewhere, too, I can not add to that question more 
than has already been stated by several gentlemen. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES E. FULLER, 


In THE Hovse or Representatives, 


r 


Tuesday, January 24, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 31539) making appropriations for the service of the 


Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. FULLER said: 

Mr. Speaker: I do not wish to take the time of the House 
to enter upon any extended discussion of the question under 
consideration. Enough has already been said, and perbaps 
better said than I could say it. I only wish to declare my 
own position as being in favor of a substantial increase in the 
Salaries to be paid rural carriers of mail. This is a service of 
very great benefit to the country. Something over 41,000 rural 
earriers make their daily rounds delivering the morning mail 
to millions of people in the rural regions. They are among the 
hardest worked and poorest paid employees of the Government, 
They are under a great personal expense which other employees 
are not burdened with and for which no extra compensation is 
allowed by the Government. They must provide at their own 
expense horses and conveyances that should be provided by the 
Government and at its expense. 

I would make the maximum salary of such carriers at least 
$1,200 per year. The country is prosperous, and always in 
times of prosperity the cost of living. is high and the cost of 
horses and of feed for them is also high. We can afford to be 
just, and we can not afford to do injustice to these faithful 
servants of the Government, who in all kinds of weather and 
over all kinds of roads perform their daily service to the Gov 
ernment. I hope the total appropriation may be increased to 
permit of the extension of the Rural Free Delivery Service to all 
parts of the country, and that the maximum salary may be 


fixed at $1,200 per year, with a proportionate amount for those 


serving on the shorter routes. We are constantly increasing 
salaries in the better-paid positions, where it is less needed and 
less deserved than in this service. 

We expend millions and hundreds of millions for Army and 
Navy, for fortifications and munitions of war, without a thought 








a0 


of 


economy. But how very economical we do get when it} 
comes to giving adequate compensation to those who, day in and | 
day out, do the work of the Government in all its depart- 
ments for the smallest wage. If an increase in salary is justi- 
fied in the higher positions—executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial—then at least a proportionate increase should be made for 
the clerks and minor employees in all the departments; and of 
these there are none more entitled to such increase than the | 
rural carriers. That economy which does injustice to a faith- 


ful public servant, or to any class of such public servants, is 
little less than a crime. 
the top and not at the bottom. 

jut by all means let us not do anything to cripple or make 
less efficient the Rural Free Delivery Service, which benefits 
more people than almost any other branch of the public service. 
The service should be extended wherever needed, and should 
be kept up to the highest degree of efficiency, and no false 
notions of economy should be permitted to prevent or delay such 
extensions or hinder such efliciency. 


Rural Free Delivery. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES M. GRAHAM, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In true Hovse or Representatives, 
Tucsday, January 24, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 31539) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and 
for other purposes 


Mr. GRAHAM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This amendment ought to prevail. It is not 
a matter of sentiment, but of justice, indeed, almost of necessity. 

If $900 was a reasonable salary at the time that amount was 
determined on, it is not enough now on account of the great 
increase since then in the cost of living and necessary supplies. 
This is especially true in my own section where for several 
months of the winter and spring in each year the roads are very 
bad—so bad as to require two horses to pull the lightest 
vehicle. 

This compels the rural carrier to keep a supply of horses 
always on heud sufficient to meet the most adverse conditions, 
which means at least three, and the increased cost of horse feed 
for three horses added to the increased cost of his family 
expenses would hardly be covered by the proposed increase in 
salary, so that this addition hardly keeps his salary at the 
same level of purchasing power at which it was when estab- 
lished. It seems to me that in matters of this kind Congress, 
acting for the people of the Un.ted States, can afford to be 
just in this matter, and if the rural carriers are justly entitled 
to an increase they ought to have it. 

It is no answer to say there is an annual deficit in the Post 
Oflice Department. If postage rates are too low, or if for any 
other cause there is a deficit, that is not the fault of the em- 
ployees, and the burden of meeting that deficit or of preventing 
it should not fall on them more heavily than on any other class 
of citizens. But to refuse them fair pay for the work they do 
would be to throw on them the burden all the people should 
bear. To economize in Government expenditures is commend- 
able, but economy which works injustice to a particular class 
of Government employees is not commendable, nor should such 
economy be tolerated, for it is based on injustice. I am not one 
of those who believe that the Post Office Department is in 
the nature of a Government investment. I think it is rather in 
the nature of a public convenience, and should go on serving 
the public, even if run at a loss. The daily paper has found 
its way into the farm home and has become a necessity there. 
‘The daily delivery of mail in the homes of the people is in the 
interest of a wider intelligence, and therefore in the interest 
of the perpetuity of free government, and the primary object 
should be to get the widest possible distribution of mail matter 
among the people. 

In accomplishing this we should not for a moment forget 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and that the burden of 
cheap postage should fall on all the people alike. An undue 
amount of this burden now falls on the rural carriers, by re- 
quiring them to do the work for less than it is worth. In 
adopting this amendment we are but doing simply justice 
to a deserving set of men. 
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If we must economize, let us begin at | 


| time to time. 





Pay of Rural Carriers. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES A. KENNEDY, 


OF IOWA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 24, 1911, 


On the bill (HI. R. 31539) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to say that I am in hearty favor 
of increasing the pay of rural carriers, and believe that the 
compensation should be fixed at $1,200 per year for standard 
routes. 

The Rural Mail Service has become an important branch of 
the postal service, and it is only fair that the carriers should 
be paid reasonable compensation and living wages for the 
service performed. We made an effort in the last session of 
Congress to raise the pay of this class of postal employees, 
but were shut out by a point of order. I certainly trust that the 
increase may come in this bill. 

The equipment required for the proper performance of the 
work of a rural carrier means an expenditure of several hun- 
dred dollars, all of which wears out and must be replaced from 
On many of the routes where the roads are bad 
and the train service is such that the carrier gets started late 
in the morning and must return early in the afternoon in order 
to dispatch his mail the same day, it is necessary for the carrier 
to keep four horses, for the reason that no team can stand the 
strain of traveling this kind of a road every day. He must also 
provide two or three kinds of vehicles to be used in different 
kinds of weather during the year; this means an outlay of 
upward of $500 before he can even start on the performance 
of the work. If his route is of standard length, he is paid 
for this service $900 per year; and if of lesser length, the lesser 
amount in proportion to the number of miles traveled; from 
this he must buy feed for four herses, pay repair and shoeing 
bills, keep and clothe a family. This amount, I submit, is not 
sufficient to cover these necessary expenses, to say nothing of 
the additional expense that is likely to occur by reason of the 
death of a horse or an unforeseen accident. 

The compromise proposed by the committee will, if the same 
is accepted, raise the salary of the carriers $100 per annum, 
making the pay $1,000 per year for standard routes, instead of 
$900, the present salary. ‘This is a little increase, but as the 
rural carrier is the poorest paid employee in the postal service, 
I believe that his pay should be increased in this bill to the 
sum of $1,200 per year, which, I think, is none too high for the 
services rendered. 


Increased Pay of Rural Carriers. 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. JOHN G. 


OF NORTH 


{ » YI 
G R A N r. 
CAROLINA, 

In rue Hovse or Representatives, 


Tuesday, January 24, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 31539) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. GRANT said: 

Mr. Speaker: It affords me great pleasure to have the oppor- 
tunity of addressing this House on the question of the salaries 
of the rural mail carriers of this country, and it affords me 
still more pleasure to cast my vote in behalf of these Gov- 
ernment employees. My sympathies have been with them all 
the while, for I have long realized that—at least in some sec- 
tions of the country—they have been justly entitled to more 
compensation than they have been getting. My district, which 
lies on both sides of the Blue Ridge, is entirely in the moun- 
tains, and people who live in more thickly populated sections, 
where the roads are macadamized and kept in repair, have no 
conception of the labor and hardship which confronts the rural 
mail carrier in the mountains, and especially in the winter time. 

He must keep two horses, for one horse can not make a daily 
trip of 24 miles, drawing a load of mail through roads which 
are sometimes axle deep jn,mud, and whi¢h again are so rough 
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and frozen that the mud seems easy by comparison. And the 
keeping of two horses is no light burden in itself. ; T he wear 
and tear on his vehicle is very great. A buggy which is used 
daily on a mountain rural route, through all seasons of the 
year, must spend a good part of its time in the repair shop, and 
when it is out of commission another buggy must be hired by 
the carrier. So that by the time the carrier keeps up two 
horses, keeps a buggy in repair until it can no longer be re- 
paired, and then buys a new buggy, it does not leave him a 
very large net salary. 

The duties of a rural carrier are not easy. He must get 
up early in the morning, must face all kinds of weather, and 
sometimes—when the roads are heavy—not get back home till 
after night. He has the responsibilities of the care of valuable 
mail matter which he must protect at the risk of his life. 
Though the greatest hardships are in the winter season, the 
greatest danger is sometimes in the summer. The mountain 
stream that he fords in the morning may, upon his return 
in the afternoon, be swollen by a sudden violent thunderstorm, 
so common in the mountain sections, until it is dangerous as 
well as difficult to attempt to ford it. 

The free rural-mail delivery is one of the greatest and most 
beneficial undertakings ever assumed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. It has carried the news of the world to the re- 
motest villages and mountain coves. It has brought the people 
living in those far away thinly settled communities in touch 
with the rest of the world, and has proven to be the greatest 
educational institution of modern times. In the carrying on of 
this great work the rural carriers are essential. Without them 
and the hardships they have to undergo there could be no 
rural free delivery. They are the servants of the people, doing 
a great and good work. They ought to be recognized as such, 
and as the laborer is worthy of his hire, they are worthy of 
a fair compensation for their work, and ought to be made to 
feel that they are independent—not living from hand to mouth 
on a salary which can not be called living wages. 

I feel that the proposed increase of the maximum salary from 
$900 to $1,000, and a proportionate increase of the lower sala- 
ries, is fully merited by the circumstances and conditions un 
der which many of these rural carriers carry on their work, 
and I shall vote for the increase. 





Increased Pay of Rural Carriers. 


SPEECH 


OF 


LOUIS B. 


OF NORTH 


ION. HANNA 


DAKOTA, 
Ix tue House or Representatives. 
Tuesday, January 24, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 31539) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. HANNA said: 

Mr. Speaker: We have before us for consideration a_ bill 
which carries a very large appropriation of money in the ag- 
gregate, but the money is to be used for a purpose which enters 
into the everyday life of every citizen of our country. 

The mail service of the United States is a vast and complex 
machine, and yet it has been so systematized that it runs. as 
a rule, smoothly and is one of the great factors in the develop- 
ment of the business and social life of our people. We can not 
get along without our mail, and we insist upon having it regu- 
larly and on time. To those who live in the cities and towns 
and get their mail once or more times a day, unless they have 
at some time in their lives lived in the country, they have but 
little idea of what it means to receive their mail but once or 
perhaps two or three times a week. 

A few years ago the Government took up the proposition of 
the rural distribution of mail. It was not at first thought that 
this would be a practical thing to do, but a short trial proved 
and demonstrated that it was practical, that it was of great 
benefit, and that the people thoroughly appreciated it, and the 
rural service has grown by leaps and bounds until to-day there 
are some 40,000 rural routes in operation throughout the United 
States. Many more routes have been applied for, and from time 
to time new routes are being established. 

We have before us for consideration the question of paying 
the men who carry the mail upon these rural routes a fair 
compensation for the labor which they perform. In the last 
session of this Congress I intsreduced a bill which provided 
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that the sum of $300 per annum should be paid to every rural 
mail carrier in the United States in addition to the salary 
which he is now receiving, this additional money to be used as 
an expense account for feed for his horse or horses, for the up 
keep of his carriage or wagon, and all the other incidentals 
which at the present time he has to pay out of the small salary 
he is receiving. 

In the State in which I live, North Dakota, we have several 
hundred routes in operation. Our winters are long and cold; 
the carriers must be dressed warmly, and it costs them a large 


| amount of money to prepare and provide themselves in an ade- 


quate manner to withstand the cold and to keep their horses 
in proper condition. I have sometimes wondered that the men 
have the courage to go out with the mail in the cold, rough, 
stormy weather which the Northwestern States are subject to 
at any time during the winter, yet they do it day in and day 
out, and to the farmer living upon the prairies, many of them 
long distances from town, the getting of their daily papers and 
letters is a great blessing to them, and brings them closer in 
contact with the great world of which they are a very essential 


| part, and makes life upon the farm just so much better, and 


tends to help and keep the farmer upon his farm. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has been argued that there is no diffi 
culty in getting plenty of men to carry the mail on these rural 
routes at the salary which the men are now receiving. I per 
sonally consider this no argument at all. I believe we should 
pay the men who do this service, who carry the mail rain or 
shine, in bad weather as well as good, a fair compensation. 
There are many ways by which the Government can, if neces 
sary, economize and save the little additional amount that is 
asked for to help these men. The chairman of the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads has stated that he is willing 
to accept an amendment which will increase the salary of every 
rural carrier of mail $100 per annum. This is a step in the 
right direction, but it does not go as far as I would like to 
have it, but I do believe that by the House taking this action 
at this time that next year it will be possible to raise the rural 
earriers of the country up to a salary which will give to every 
one of them $1,200 per annum, which would seem to me to be 
only a reasonable compensation for the splendid service which 
they are rendering to the people of this country. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
CLEMENT C. 


OF MISSOURI, 


TION, DICKINSON, 


I~ tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 24, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 31539) making appropriations for the sery 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 3v 
for other purposes. 

Mr. DICKINSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: The rural carriers, in my judgment, are en- 
titled to an increase in pay for their services rendered by them 
in their daily travel, delivering mail in all parts of the country, 
beyond the boundaries of the cities, over all kinds of roads and 
in all kinds of weather. The appeal for fair and just treatment 
and reasonable compensation comes from all sections of the 
United States. No class of Government employees are so poorly 
paid. Increases for those higher up are from time to time 
easily made, yet it is difficult to get any increase for those hold- 
ing humbler positions, however meritorious. Taking into con 
sideration the expenses and burdens placed by law upon the 
rural carriers this increase is reasonable and right. They are 
compelled to furnish and maintain their own outfits, and their 
real compensation is the difference between their pay and their 
enforced expenditures; and by reason of this burden, it does 
seem that Congress will make no mistake in making this mod 
erate increase. Economy in governmental affairs is right, but 
fair compensation for services performed is just, and ought to 
be given to this large class of employees, and economy enforced 
where extravagance now abounds, and where appropriations are 
unduly large. I trust that this increase of $100 per annum will 
be made, and thus fair compensation more nearly be given, 
where well deserved, and where the services are rendered to all 
the people, who anxiously await the coming of the rural car 
rier, who is expected to bring the mail to every mail box in 
the country, regardless of the condition of the roads or the 
state of the weather. 








Salaries of Federal Judges, 


SPEECH 
MON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, January 25, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 23377) to fix the salaries of certain judges of the 
United States. 

Mr. LINDBERGH said: 

Mr. Sreaker: I did not take advantage of the time to debate 
on the floor the amendment offered to increase the salaries of 
Federal judges. I listened with a great deal of interest to 
those who supported higher salaries. As my own views do not 
coincide with a raise, I wished to understand those who think 
differently. The drift of their arguments for a raise was to the 
effect that judges are a very superior lot of men, and they gave 
four principal reasons for their contention : 

First. Judges have ability that enables them to make far 
more in private practice than a judgeship salary now amounts 
to, and most of them were making more at the time of their 
appointment. 

Second. A high salary will secure a better Federal judiciary, 
because it will be a greater inducement for able lawyers to give 
up their practice to accept these appointments. 

Third. English judges get more. 

Fourth. The high cost of living makes a raise necessary. 

I shall discuss my opposition to a raise in the order stated. 
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| salaries were raised. I contend that there is more probability 


that we would get better talent if the salaries were reduced to 
a point where the judges would not be selected so much from 
the successful corporation lawyers as from the general prac- 
titioners, who get a wider and more equitable training in the 
interest of the general public. Of course the Constitution pre- 
vents a reduction of the salary of judges during their tenure of 


| office, but that, however, does not prevent a reduction for those 


| to be appointed in the future. I have a suspicion that the 


As to the first, that judges have ability that enables them to | 


earn more in the practice of law than the judgeship pays, I do 
not doubt; neither do I doubt that most of them made more 
before their appointments than after. A majority of the judges 
who have been appointed in late years have come from a corpo- 
rate practice to the bench, or were lawyers who were supported 
by the corporate interests. Not a few of them secured, through 
that influence, first some other public office and then were ad- 
vanced to a judgeship. So far as the appointments are con- 


do believe, however, that things are, and for some time past 
have been, staged for the very purpose of securing the appoint- 


The judges do not know that themselves, for, with possible ex- 
ceptions, they are honest; but their previous training has 
directed their thinking, and they are narrowed in their views 
by their earlier interests. 

The corporations control a great many of the city and some 
of the country newspapers, and especially the Associated 
Press bureau, and they stage, long in advance, the appoint- 
ment of judges, since that is even more important to them 
than the control of Congress, for in court they can baffle the 
progress of government by the people in their common interest 
with much greater ease than in Congress. It has now become 
a custom to appoint a majority of the judges, attorneys gen- 
eral, district attorneys, and special counsel from the lawyers 
who have won distinction as corporation counsel. The fact 
that they have won distinction gives the corporation news- 
papers and the Associated Press bureau an opening to boom 
them far in advance of the time when an appointment is to be 
made, and then the rest of the press is unconsciously brought 
in to serve the same purpose by publishing the news. It is 
well staged, without even the subsequent appointees being aware 
ef the process by which they are inducted into high places, but 
it gives them respect for the method by the very law of self- 
satisfaction. 
they were getting better pay before their appointment than 
after. This Government is not, I hope, entering upon the 
policy of securing its officials by auction. 

The claim that we would secure a better Federal judiciary 
if the salaries were raised is not well taken. I do not know of 
any person who has been tendered an appointment that has 
refused it for the reason of insufficiency of salary. I hope 
the present judiciary is not sulking its duty because of an 
insufficient salary. One might infer that from what has been 


} and more complicated thought. We should be very 


attempted raise is in the interest of the future selection of such 
persons as have in their process of development learned to live 
to the highest notch of extravagance, and would have to scale 
down their method of living if they were appointed judges. 
There is no question but that, among the general practitioners 
of the country, there are many who would be the equal of any 
of the judges we have had or now have. In my own State the 
senate unanimously indorsed, out of its regular province, of 
course, a member of the country bar of the State for a Federal 
judgeship. This man would have done honor to the bench, and 
is far above, in ability, the person who, through political pull, 
was appointed from a city. The able general practitioner is 
always broader in his views than any practitioner that conlines 
himself to a specialty. Let the appointing power look in this 
field for its best talent for Federal judges. If it does, the 
salary is more than sufficient to command it, and furthermore, 
the standard of the Federal judiciary will not suffer. 

The third suggestion, that the salaries should be raised be- 
cause the English judges get more than ours, is too ridiculous 
to give more notice than to suggest that we should not ape our 
English brethren. This is a question cf what is proper, and 
not what some one else does, 

The fourth contention, that the cost of living is so high that 
it is necessary to raise the salaries, is one that requires closer 
y cautious 
about raising the salary of the Federal judiciary for, once 
raised, the Constitution prevents us from lowering it as to those 
judges in office at the time, and they are all appointed for life, 
and as to subsequent appointees it can be readily seen that there 
would be prejudice against their getting less than others doing 


: : | like work. So once we do the thing it is not easy retrace 
cerned, I do not doubt that they were made in good faith. I | like work lo t t sit y to 


our steps. 
I shall favor no raise in the salary of Federal employees that 


> a ; lw ax e general public so as to reduce the standard ¢ 
ment of judges that are educated to the corporation standard. | would tax the get ! rf 


| living of the laboring producers, on whom the country must 


depend for its existence, below what it ought to be, in order to 
bolster up the growing extravagance with which high officials 
of this country are trying to keep pace, all the time making it 
harder and harder for the laboring producers to get their share 
of the increasing advantages of civilization. I would vote to 
reduce the salaries of all public employees who are paid more 
than the conditions of this country insures thrifty, honest citi- 
zens in general when they employ themselves sensibly. ‘That 
would include a reduction in the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress and many others. It is to be observed here that much 
time is taken up by Congress in bolstering up extravagances, 
first in one place and then in another, each preceding action 
being cited as a cause for subsequent ones. 

The general cost of living must raise under such a process. 
Here we have the power, if we disregard the rights and the de- 
fenselessness of others, to raise the salaries of ourselves and 
other high officials to meet the unnecessary extravagant ways 
of cities and of the times. But how about the wage-earner, the 
farmer, the small business man, and others who do not have 
any such power? They have to retrench and sacrifice, and many 


| meet distress, and to make it all the harder for them we are 


I would not raise their salary on the plea that | 


said. I have never heard that it has. Now, if the judiciary | 


is doing its best to do the work right, and if those to whom 
judgeships have been tendered have not refused to accept 
because of the salary, there is but one inference that can be 
drawn and that is that, owing to the present salaries, the ap- 
pointing power does not tender appointments to the best talent. 

I have never heard of the appointing power suggesting that, 
nor has there been a whisper of suspicion that the appointments 
have had any relation to the salary. It is, therefore, absurd 


here constantly called upon to make good to a lot of high offi- 
cials who keep up style and waste to further tax defenseless 
producers. 

I quote the following from the Washington Times of this date 
as typical of the ever-active process here: 

In line with what seems to have become the established policy of 
Congress in recent years, a long list of comfortable increases in sala- 
ries were accepted by the Senate during the consideration of the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill to-day. 

The increases go to employees in the higher ranks of the service who 
already are drawing salaries from two to six times as high as the 
average wages paid to ecivil-service workers. The rank and file, as 
usual, go unrecognized. 

At the head of the list of increases comes the Secretary to the I’resi- 
dent, who is raised from $6,000 to $10,000 a year. Nobody uttered a 
word of comment when the reading clerk droned out the amendment to 


| make the increase, and it was passively accepted. 


to say that we would get a better Federal judiciary if the | 


OTHER RAISES. 


The Chief of the Bureau of Trade Relations in the State Depart- 
ment is raised from $2,100 to $2,500; the chief clerk in the Treasury 
Department from $3,000 to $4,000. Five law clerks in the Customs 
Division, Treasury Department, are raised from $2,000 to $2,500. The 
Chief of the Division of Agneta tants is raised from $3,000 to $3,500; 
assistant chief, from $2,000 to $2,250; the law and bond clerk, the same 
increase. 





be we at 
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In the Office of the Supervising Architect four technical clerks are 
raised from $2,000 to $2,250 each, and an inspector from $1,800 to 
2.000. 
$ COMPTROLLER’S SALARY. 


The Comptroller of the Treasury is raised from $5,500 to $6,000. 

The Auditor for the Post Office Department is raised from $4,000 to 

5.000: his law clerk, from $2,500 to $3,000; expert accountant, from 
Br OS0 to $2,750; four_chiefs of division, from $2,000 to $2,250. 

The Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing is raised from 
$5,500 to $6,000. : ye ia 

The Director of the Mint is raised from $4,500 to $5,000; his 
adjuster of accounts, from $2,250 to $2,500. 

The statement has been made on the floor that these judges 
have sons and daughters to send to college to educate, and so 
forth. No one doubts that, but would you take from the thou- 
sands, yes, millions of sons and daughters of the toilers a fur- 
ther stipend to reduce their general advantages? We can not 
honestly, as the people’s representatives, create special classes | 
by law. There are enough such by the force of circumstances | 
without our further forcing this condition. Any father with a 
salary of $7,000 per annum should adjust himself to educate his 
children on that without coming here to ask us to take a still 
larger sum from his toiling countrymen to add to his ex- 
travagancies. 

A prominent Member has stated in this debate: 

Every man on the floor of this House who has children feels it his 
duty to educate them, and he knows very well that at least one-fourth 
of the present salary of the United States judges is required annually 
to educate a single boy or girl in any of the colleges of the United 
States. 

Several others advanced the same views. On that basis there 
would be expended on a single boy or girl $1,750 per annum. 
Such lavishing of expense on a boy or girl nine times out of ten 
develops a snob instead of a model young man or woman. 

I should consider it a crime against the world, and my chil- 
dren, too, if I expended $1,750 per annum on each of them to 
make them parasites. I have a daughter attending Carleton 
College, which, by the way, is in the United States, and is 
recognized as one of the very best institutions of learning in the 
country, both as to its curriculum and as far as the interest it 
takes in the moral development of its students is concerned. 
Her tuition and board for more than a nine months year is $225 
per annum, and the table there is spread with all the nourishing 
and wholesome foods that are necessary or desirable. Most of 
the other Minnesota schools and colleges, which are recognized 
to be first class, are not run on the extravagant basis suggested 
by the gentleman's remarks. 

Not only would we be doing a wrong against the country to 
increase the salary of judges, but we might, in case any of them 
conceived the idea that their children should be educated at 
some one of the fashionable schools, saddle the country with 
additional snobs, whereas, under better and saner influences, 
inteliigent boys and girls, children of these judges, may become 
useful and self-supporting citizens. 


Against Inereasing Salaries of Federal Judges. 


SPEECH 


j 
OL 


ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 


OF OHIO, 


HON. 


In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 25, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 23377) to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary. 

Mr. SHERWOOD said: 

Mr. Speaker: The amendment to increase the salaries of cir- 
cuit judges from $7.000 to $10,600 a year does not appeal to me 
as 2 meritorious measure. The President recommends an in- 
crease in the salaries of the Federal judges, and it is volumi- 
nously argued here that we will secure a higher order of legal 
talent if more money temptation is offered to judges. The 
Fifty-ninth Congress increased the pay of Congressmen from 
$5,000 to $7,500 per year. We have had two Congresses since 
then, and no one, either on this floor or in the public press, has 
ever even claimed any improvement, either in mental fiber or 
riper experience, in the two succeeding Congresses. In the 
Sixtieth Congress we increased the pay of the officers and 
privates in the Regular Army, amounting in the aggregate to 
$10,000,000, and we also increased the pay of the officers and 
“ middies ” of the Navy, amounting in the aggregate to $6,000,000 
more. 

It is nowhere claimed that this enormous aggregation of 
stunningly equipped, ornamental idlers have in the slightest 
degree been improved in either morale or efficiency. We in- 
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creased the pay of the Speaker and the Vice President and the 
Cabinet, and not a publicist or prophet or singer in either 
party has ever claimed that the present Cabinet, either in ex 
perience, knowledge, ability, or mental equipment, is the su 
perior of the Cabinet of President Cleveland or of President 
McKinley, whose Cabinet officers exhausted only one-half of 
the people’s hard-earned tax money of the present Cabinet. In 
1863 the entire appropriation for the salary of President Lincoln 
was, as I remember, about $29,500. In 1869, in the first year 
of the Grant administration, the aggregate for salary of the 
President and support of the White House was a trifle over 
$42,000. Last year, as I remember the items, with the salary 
of the President fixed at $75,000 and $25,000 added for traveling 
expenses, the aggregate cost of President and White House was 
about $319,000. 

The increase of the President's salary from $25,000 at the 
time of Abraham Lincoln to $75,000 now has not resulted in a 
corresponding increase in the value of the Chief Executive to 
the country. To illustrate, it cost $289,500 more for a Chief 
Executive in 1910 than for the same service in 1863. Query: 
Have the people realized $289,500 more value on account of 
$289,500 per year increased salary and expenditure? 

I feel an urgent impulse to say that no increase in the salaries 
of the circuit judges will increase either the value or the 
efficiency of the service, because these judges are usually selected 
on political considerations, and not on merit. Hence, increasing 
salaries from $7,000 to $10,000 per year would only make an 
additional drain on the Treasury, with no corresponding ben- 
efits. 

These judges are appointed for life. At the age of 70 years 
they are retired for life on full pay. The last batch of Federal! 
judges nominated by the President has not met with cordial 
approval from the independent press of the country, nor from 
the so-called progressives of the Republican Party. One of 
the oldest and ablest of Republican journals, the Philadelphia 
North American, condemns in unstinted language the whole 
array. In a double-leaded editorial the North American says: 

Not one of these judges was proposed by the progressive Senator 

While three of the judges are unknown, except for their cor- 
poration affiliations, the North American knows the Pennsyl- 
vania selection, and says of him: 

Archbald is the most discreditable choice that could have been made 
from the Pennsylvania bunch. 

It is the average thought of the best thinkers that the recent 
appointments of Federal judges are not up to popular ex 
pectation. It is the opinion of the up-to-date thinkers that a 
judge should be something more than a bookworm of obsolete 
and ancient decisions made by English king-made judges, de 
cisions old enough to be mummified. A judge should be free 
from corporation subservience and big enough and broad enough 
to keep in touch and tune with the spirit of the age; and, to 
quote again from the Philadelphia North American 


} 


Too advanced to be dwarfed by obsolete technical precedents 


In the discussion of the question of raising the salaries of 


| Federal judges, it is pertinent to call attention to the apparent 


tre in the 


} 
Imerous 


fact that a majority of Members of Congress s! 
growing sentiment among the people—that in m 
stances Federal judges have infringed upon exclusively State 
rights and guaranteed individual rights and the freedom of the 
press. Public opinion is growing, and it is a wholesome growth, 
that in a Republic there should be no power above the people 
not amenable to the public judgment and not subject to a 
recall by the people. Judges appointed for life by the Presi 


dent and confirmed by the Senate, the farthest removed legis 
lative body from the people, are in recent instances a menace 


to our free institutions. A valuable debate is now on in the 
north end of this Capitol over the election of United States 
Senators by the people. But there is a far more vital qui 
tion that is now everywhere in debate, and that the election of 
all Federal judges by the people 

The injunction record of a number of these Federal judge 
discloses the fact that the entire jurisprudence of all civilized 
nations on both sides of the Atiantie has been ruthlessly re 
pudiated and violated. And it is startling to note that tl 
first radical departure was made by Judge William H. Taft 
of Ohio. In 1892 Judge Taft was appointed judge of the 
cuit court of the United States, and a year later made a ri 
markable decision granting a summary injunction in the 
famous Ann Arbor case, without giving the i 
chance to be heard, an injunction that was then | 
the most staggering blow ever struck organized labor. 

The engineers of the Toledo & Ann Ar! Railroad were on 
a strike. They were members of the Brotherhood of Locomo 
tive Engineers, of which P. M. Arthur was the chief. The en 
gineers in the employ of connecting roads refused to hand! 
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any cars of freight from the Ann Arbor road as long as the 
strike on the road lasted. The Ann Arbor road applied for an 
injunction before Judge Taft, who was hurried from Cincinnati 
to Toledo on a_ special train for that purpose. President 
Arthur was not only enjoined from ordering a strike but also 
by @ mandatery injunction was required to rescind his order 
already issved. 

In this very 


remarkable case Judge Taft issued an injune- 
tion, charging 


a conspiracy and a crime against Chief Arthur, 
when he was not even a party of record to the legal proceed- 
ings. This decision attracted attention and criticism as wide 
as the continent. 

Judge Taft's holding that this Ann Arbor boycott constituted 
a conspiracy and a crime was the first decision of this character 
against a party not of record in the case in the entire jurispru- 
dence of either England, France, Germany, or the United 
States. 

This decision was universally condemned by all students of 
social economy and by nearly all the reform writers and 
thinkers. Prof. Gunton, a profound student of social economy, 
editor of Gunton’s Magazine and of the Social Econonist, 
denounced this decision of Judge Taft as a repudiation of the 
well-recognized and established jurisprudence of every civilized 
country around the world. I quote a paragraph from Prof. 
Gunton’s protest, as published in the Social Economist of 1893: 

To imagine that such ruthless oppression of labor’s rights, which 
has taken centuries to acquire, will be tolerated in this age and 
country is to mistake the whole spirit of the temper of the American 
people. 

Prof. Gunton was mistaken. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has made Judge Taft's decision, in a similar case, 
the supreme law of the United States. 

Another case of continental import is the kidnaping or 
forcibly stealing and carrying away three innocent human be- 
ings—Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone—officers of the Western 
Federation of Miners. On February 27, 1906. three officers of 
the Western Federation of Miners—Moyer, Haywood, and Petti- 
bone—men without guile, guilty of no crime, were arrested be- 
tween 9 and 11 o'clock Saturday night. They were arrested 
on warrants sworn out by the county attorney of Canyon 
County, Vanduyn by name, and this affidavit was false. The 
warrants were issued from Caldwell, Idaho, and placed in the 
hands of Idaho officers, who went to Denver. Haywood was 
arrested while leaving the federation offices between 9 and 10 
o'clock. VPettibone was at home; his wife being absent, and on 
her return found him gone. Pinkerton detectives guarded the 
men rigorously until the special train, which had been pre- 
viously arranged for, was ready. The men were not permitted 
to consult counsel nor was any information as to their where- 
abouts permitted to leak out until they were safely aboard the 
special train. This train made no stops at any station; and 


these innocent men were railroaded a thousand miles from 
home. An announcement was publicly made by the Pinkerton 


detectives, who had directed the kidnaping, that their fate 
was sealed and that they would never leave the State of Idaho 
alive. 

The supreme court of Idaho refused to consider their appli- 
cation for habeas corpus, and this decision was confirmed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, only Justice McKenna 
giving a dissenting opinion. No case of more vital interest to 


American citizenship was ever before that august tribunal. 
And now let me call attention to another case, in which a 


Federal judge, utterly disregarding this decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, held that a reward offered to kidnap 
a fugitive from justice was a crime, punishable with a large 
fine and a penitentiary sentence, both of which have since been 
imposed. I refer to the case of Fred D. Warren, of Girard, 
Kans., editor of the Appeal to Reason, now serving a sentence in 
the United States Military Prison at Fort Scott, Kans. War- 
ren was charged with depositing in the post office in Girard, 
Kans,, a piece of mail matter offering a reward of $1,000 for 
the return of ex-Gov. W. 8S. Taylor, of Kentucky, charged with 
complicity in the assassination of Gov. Goebel, of Kentucky, 
Taylor at that time being in Indianapolis, Ind. Long previous 
to this time Taylor had been indicted as an accomplice by a 
grand jury in Kentucky, and a reward had been offered for his 
arrest and return, Full publication had been given the country 
of the flight of Gov. Taylor, of his indictment, and of the 
reward offered by the Kentucky authorities for his return. 
Two Federal judges are involved in this case. 

On the 21st of November, 1910, the circuit court of the eighth 
district affirmed the sentence of Warren, made by the district 
court of Kansas, where Warren was tried. Warren is now be- 


hind the bars, serving his sentence, in the Federal prison at 
I learn that Fred Warren refuses to appeal to the 


Fort Scott, 
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President for a pardon, because a pardon indicates forgiveness 
of a crime, and he is an innocent man. In this he is right, and 
every patriotic citizen and lover of justice will applaud his 
courage and his fidelity to principle. 

It does not take a Philadelphia lawyer to compare the two 
cases—the case against Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone, and 
the case against Fred D. Warren. Two Federal courts held in 
the case against the western miners that kidnaping was not a 
crime, while in the case of Fred D. Warren two Federal courts 
have held that offering a reward for the return of a fugitive 
from justice, accused of murder, is a crime punishable by both 
fine and imprisonment. Under the decision in the Warren case 
the governor and the court officials of Kentucky who offered the 
reward for the return of ex-Gov. Taylor are criminals, and 
liable to arrest, trial, and punishment by the Federal courts, 

In this connection let me not fail to note that nothing has 
ever been done to either arrest or punish the local officials of 
Idaho and the Pinkerton detectives who actually kidnaped 
three innocent western miners and who railroaded them, 
manacled as criminals, 1,000 miles from home. Fred D. Warren 
did not kidnap or attempt to kidnap ex-Gov. Taylor; he merely 
followed the lead of the legally constituted authorities of Ken- 
tucky to aid in securing the return to trial of a leading official 
who had fled the State, officially charged with complicity in the 
murder of the chief executive. 

I have a list of 40 recent cases in which Federal judges have 
decided in favor of corporations and against the workers, some 
of them going so far as to restrain wageworkers from free 
locomotion or free assemblage, and in some instances against 
allowing union men to give financial assistance to the families 
of workers striking for a living wage. 

Judge Platt, of the United States circuit court for the dis- 
trict of Connecticut, recently ordered the jury in the hatters’ 
case, “ Loewe versus Lawlor,” to bring in a verdict against 


| the United Hatters’ organization and its members residing in 


Danbury, Conn., the damage demanded by Loewe being $75,000. 
The Sherman law allows triple damage, which makes the total 
amount $225,000. In consequence the funds in the treasury 
of the United Hatters were exhausted, and the homes of the 
workers in Danbury have been attached. 

In the notorious Hitchman coal case against John Mitchell 
Judge Dayton of the United States district court of West Vir- 
ginia issued one of the most sweeping injunctions against the 
workers ever known. It prohibited the employees on a strike, 
either singly or collectively, from visiting the homes of the 
working employees of the company. 

Judge Gould, of the supreme court of the District of Colum- 
bia, in the Bucks Stove & Range Co. against Samuel Gompers and 
others of the American Federation of Labor, issued another one 
of the most sweeping injunctions known in the annals of juris- 
prudence of any civilized nation. Let me quote a paragraph: 

The American Federation of Labor and each of their agents, servants, 
attorneys, confederates, and any and all persons acting in aid of or in 
conjunction with them or any of them be, and they hereby are, re- 
strained and enjoined until the final decree in said cause, from con- 
spiring, agreeing, or combining in any manner to restrain, obstruct, or 
destroy the business of the complainant, and from printing, issuing, 
publishing, or distributing through the mails, or in any other manner, 
any copies or copy of the American Iederationist, or any other printed 
or written newspaper, magazine, circular, letter, or other document or 
instrument whatsoever, which shall contain or in any manner refer to 
the name of the complainant, its business, or its product. 

This case is now being heard before the Supreme Court on 
final appeal, It is loaded with dynamite and is of such potential 
significance that no hurry decision is expected. These numerous 
and drastic injunctions against the workers have aroused much 
popular indignation and called forth severe criticism from law- 
yers, jurists, and students of sociology. I quote a few specimens, 
In October of 1907 Justice Moody, late of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, said: 

I believe in recent years the courts of “he United States, as well as 
the courts of our own Commonwealth (Massachusetts), have gone to 
the very verge of danger in applying the process of the writ of injunc- 
tion in disputes between labor and capital. 

lion. Thomas M. Cooley, president of the American Bar As- 
sociation, said: 

Courts with their injunctions, if they heed the fundamental law of the 
land, can no more hold men to involuntary servitude, for even a single 
hour, than can overseers with a whip. 

Judge M. F. Tuley, of the appellate court of Illinois, used 
these words: 

Such use of injunction by the courts is judicial tyranny, which en- 
dangers not only the right of trial by jury, but all the rights and 
liberties of the citizens. 

Gov. Sadler, of Nevada, said: 

The tendency at present is to have the courts enforce law by in- 
junction methods, which are subversive of good government and the 
liberties of the people, 
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Prof. F. J. Stimson, of Harvard University, one of the 
greatest legal authorities, in his new work on Federal and 
State constitutions, after citing many authorities, says: 

These are sufficient to establish the general principle that the in- 
junction process and contempt in chancery procedure, as well as 
chancery jurisdiction itself, is looked on with a logical jealousy in Anglo- 
Saxon countries as being in derogation of the common law, * * * 
taking away the jurisdiction of the common-law courts, and depriving 
the accused of his trial by jury. 

Judge John Gibbons, of the circuit court of Illinois, declared 
that— 

In their efforts to regulate or restrain strikes by injunction, they 
(the courts) are sowing dragons’ teeth and blazing the path of revo- 
lution. 

Why is it that far more consideration is given in England to 
the rights of the wageworkers than in the United States? Let 
me quote from a recent law of the British Parliament: 

Be it enacted by the King’s most excellent majesty and with the con 
sent of the Lords, spiritual and temporal, and the Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled by the authority of the same: It shall be lawful for one 
or more persons, acting on their own behalf, or in behalf of a trades 
union in contemplation of a trade dispute, to attend peacefully and in 
a reasonable manner at or near a house or place where a person works 
or carries on business, if he attend for the purpose of persuading any 
person to work or to abstain from working. 

This in the land of King George, the hereditary successor of 
George the Third. 

Ilow do the patriotic Sons of the American Revolution like 
the comparison between the English “ trade-dispute law” just 
quoted and the injunction record of our Federal courts, denying 
even the liberty of free speech to the American worker? 

Shall the workers of the United States be compelled to turn 
for light and hope from democracy under an elective President 
to democracy across the Ailantic under a hereditary king? 

I believe in the initiative and the referendum and the reeall. 
I am not here to condemn a majority of Federal judges. I am 
only giving some terrible examples in order to show the danger 
in the system of judges appointed for life. Even as rank an 
imperialist as Col. Theodore Roosevelt recently criticized, in 
public address, the integrity of a recent United States Supreme 
Court decision. 

The best thought of the best thinkers to-day is that in a 
Republic with a constitution guaranteeing to every citizen 
free thought and free expression of opinion on all current 
topics, and a free press, there should be no public official, either 
executive, legislative, or judicial, who is above removal or re 
call by the people. 

The evils we complain of can not be remedied by raising the 
salaries of judges with the view of securing better judges 
The only remedy is to make all judges directly amenable to 
the people, and elected by the people, with limited terms of 
service, and subject to recall by the people. 


Let Us Build Our Own Battleships. 
SPEECH 


Ol 
T T ‘ ry 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In toe Hovse or Represenratives, 
Thursday, January 26, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 31856) making appropriations for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 
Mr. CARY said: 

; Mr. Speaker: Estimates furnished by the New York Navy 
Yard for building the battleship New York: 
EADOP .... 2nccun 


Material____ 
Indirect expenses_ 


$3. 102, 000 
~— in 3. 201, OOO 
iis 990, OOO 


OE a end 7, 293, 000 


<== Se ee - -—< - —_— - ‘ 

Besides the $990,000 which the department charges as indi 
rect expenses, the Secretary stated before the Naval Committee 
“that they had gone over this very carefully and have made a 
leeway of $100,000 for incidentals.” e 

The building of battleships by the Government has resulted 
in bringing down the price of the contract ships from $261 a 
ton to $171 a ton, a saving of $90 a ton: on a 27,000-ton ship 
amounting to $2,430,000. 

Government competition with private contractors has also 
reduced the time taken to build a battleship from six years and 
three months down to two years and eight months. In other 
words, until the Government began building ships, the private 
contractors invariably exceeded the contract time from a few 
months to 39 days, and the department always considered the 
delays excusable and justifiable, 


The Secretary admits that it is only fair to say that the 
building of the Connecticut by the Government demonstrated 


That when we came to ask for bids on later ships the eviden is 
very clear that the prices named to us by bidders were on a very low 
basis, compared with former bids (See p. 362 of hearings f h 

| Committee on Naval Affairs of the House.) 


The Secretary said: 

By spreading the butter over the bread as far as wi n, W 
keeping four or five large shipbuilding establishments in existence 
which are a great resource to the country in time of need (See p. 340 
of hearings before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Louse.) 

If there is such a regard for the private shipbuilding yards 
to keep them in existence, I believe that we should encourage 
and stimulate the progress in our Government navy yards, and 
that the eight-hour clause should remain and be enforced 


A ship built in a private yard and inspected by the naval 


| officers, the salaries for such officers are charged to the main 


tenance of the Navy and not to the private company. while, on 
the other hand, if a ship is built in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
the salaries of the inspectors are charged to the 


construction 


|of the ship. In addition, 45 per cent of the maintenance of 


the Brooklyn Navy Yard is charged to the cost of the construc 
tion of the ship. I do not think that this is fair. The Brooklyn 
Navy Yard has a river frontage of 8 miles and oceypies 144 
acres, with its numerous buildings and neatly kept streets, its 
beautiful officers’ quarters, sewerage system, keeping all this 
in repair, including three monster dry docks, 11 miles of rail 
road with its equipment, 3 engines, over 100 cars, a 100-ton 
floating derrick, two 40-ton traveling cranes, and seven or 
eight other lesser cranes, foundry and machine shop, ard so 
forth: think of it—45 per cent of all the maintenance of all 
these is charged to the cost of the ship 


- . 


Tarif? Board. 
SPEECH 


ION. JAMES W. GOOD, 


ol OWA, 


Ix tue Hovse or Rerresentatives, 


Vouday, January 30, 1911, 
On the bill (IL. R. 52010) to create a tariff ird. 

Mr. GOOD said: 

Mr. Speaker: I favor the passage of this bill. I favor it not 
becnuse it contains practically all the provisions of the bill 
which L introduced in this House on June 24 to create a tarifl 
commission, but because it provides for a business method of 


revising the tarifl 

Ry the enactment of a permanent nonpartisan tariff commis 
sion we will have taken a long step in advance in the making of 
tariff laws. 

The declaration contained in the Republican platform of 1908S 


und subsequently ratified at the polls, relating to the revision «ot 

the tariff, imposed additional burdens upon Congress. Phe 

declaration 

that the principle of protection is best 1 nt 1 

tion of such duties as will equal the cost of prod { I t ! ! 
road, together with a reasonable profit to American industri 

took the matter of tariff making out of the realm of speculation 


and conjecture. This definition of protection lays down rule 
coverning the imposition of the duty on each and every art 
enumerated in the tariff law which is produced in this « 
abroad is hen 


The cost of production at home and ‘efort to 
be the touchstone of tariff revision. 

Equitable and fair as this definition seems, it was deno1 | 
by our Democratic friends as unsound in principle. Simple as 
it seems, yet, it has been found most difficult of apy f 
ascertain the difference in the cost of production at home \ 
abroad, of every article enumerated in our customs and 
laws, is a stupendous undertaking. It is an undertak 
ing unlimited time of many experts skilled in the knowled 


the different industries. 
When Congress was convened in special session to re 

tariff on this principle of protection we had but ! 

of the cost of producing the articles enumerated in our cus 
and tariff Jaws, either at home or abroa , 
with pleasure the entertaining and instructi peech 
gentleman from Connecticut |Mr. Hitt] on the “ History + 
tariff making.” The gentleman from Connecticut has had 1 
years of continuous service in this House, and during a large 
part of the time has been a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. He was a member of that committee 


frnetive < h 4 f 


when it re- 
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ported the Payne bill, and he participated in all the hearings 
had upon that measure. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Congress was committed to 
revise the tariff by the imposition of such duties as would equal 
the cost of production at home and abroad, yet the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Hitt] stated in that speech that in the 
making of the Payne tariff law no attempt was made to ascer- 


tain the difference in the cost of production either at home or | 


abroad of the various articles enumerated in the bill. Speak- 
ing of the preliminary work which the committee did in the 
compilation of the publication ** Imports and duties,” the gentle- 
man from Connecticut said: 


We did not and could not include the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad. 

Speaking further of the same efforts made by other depart- 
ments of the Government to ascertain some facts regarding the 
cost of production abroad, he stated : 


So far as my knowledge is concerned, the attempt to secure informa- | 


tion from foreign sources was a complete and total failure. 





| empowered to investigate only facts. 


Of that other most valuable work compiled by the committee, | 


“ Tariff notes,” the gentleman from Connecticut said: 

But 
difference in 
ascertained. 


It is clear, therefore, that in reporting the Payne tariff bill to 
the House the Committee on Ways and Means did not, and 
could not, apply the rule laid down in the Republican platform. 
It was a physical impossibility for the committee to ascertain 
the difference in the cost of production, either at home or 
abroad, of the various articles enumerated in that bill. 

The same condition obtained in the Senate, where also no 
effort was made to ascertain the different costs, 
to apply this definition of protection in the revision of the 
tariff, that body was just as helpless as was this. Speaking 
of the utter lack of information on that subject, the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Root] said: 

We have been here for over three months considering and discussing 
and voting upon the measure of protection that is necessary to give, in 
order to keep alive and prosperous the business of tens of thousands 
of corporations engaged in manufacture and trades affected by the 
protective tariff. 

Upon one hand we have garbled statements; upon the other equally 
garbled and partial statements; and no means of distinguishing the 
truth. We are under the necessity of proceeding by guesswork, by con- 
jecture, always with dissatisfaction, because we recognize the chance 
that we have guessed wrong about whose statements come nearest to 
the truth. 


the cost of production at home and abroad could be 


Every man who believes in this doctrine of protection must 
realize the difficulty of its application to facts, especially when 
such facts are not established. One is forced to the conclusion 
that the practical application of this doctrine is impossible with- 
out ascertaining the facts as to costs of production. 

We have, therefore, a rule, but we have nothing to which 
we can apply it. While this rule of protection is sound, it 
should have been supplemented with the proposition to create 
a permanent 
facts relating to the cost of production, to which such a rule 
could be applied. 


in this work as in others, there was no basis upon which the | 


When it came | 


| of such 


nonpartisan tariff commission to ascertain the | 


mission to perform this stupendous task, and had the commis- 
sion followed the provisions of the law it is plain to be seen 
that it could have thoroughly investigated but few of the ques- 
tions upon which a judicious tariff or a revision of the existing 
tariff depended. 

While unauthorized by the law creating it, the tariff commis- 
sion of 1882 reported to Congress a tariff bill and advocated its 
passage. If we consider the provisions of that law, the tempo- 
rary exigencies requiring its enactment, and the political revolu- 
tion that immediately followed, the argument that we should 
not now create a tariff commission because of the failure of a 
similar commission is without merit. 

It has been advocated by some and feared by others that the 
creation of a permanent tariff commission would take the ques- 
tion of the tariff out of politics. No such result will follow the 
passage of this act. The principle of protection, the theory of 
free trade, or the doctrine of a tariff for revenue only can not be 
tested by this measure. The commission created by this bill is 
The theory which will 
not stand the test of facts does not deserve to live. The prin- 
ciple of protection will stand the closest application of every 
fact bearing any relation to our revenue laws. If the doctrine 
of a tariff for revenue only will not stand the test of facts, the 
sooner the test is applied the better for our industrial enter- 
prises, 

Let us not, however, lose sight of the fact that this is a Re- 
publican measure. Numerous bills have been introduced for the 
creation of a tariff commission, but all such bills have been 
offered by Republican Members. The demand for such legisla- 
tion has been nation-wide. From all classes and phases of our 
commercial and industrial life has come the demand for the 
creation of a tariff commission with power to investigate the 
cost of producing the various articles enumerated in the tariff 
law, and report its findings to Congress. For more than four 
years petitions have been coming to Congress for the enactment 
a law. The National Grange, representing 1,000,000 
farmers; the National Association of Manufacturers, with a 
membership of more than 3,000 firms; the National Tariff Com- 
mission Association, composed of more than 100 boards of trade 
and chambers of commerce throughout the United States; and 
numerous other commercial and industrial organizations have 
repeatedly petitioned Congress for the enactment of this legis- 
lation, 

Republican platforms in 28 States of the Union have declared 
in favor of such a law. President Taft demands the enactment 
of this bill as necessary to furnish the facts upon which our 
platform pledges may be fully redeemed. 

But upon that theory, Mr. Speaker, can the passage of such a 
law be justified from a Democratic standpoint? If, in the en- 
actment of a revenue measure, the next House is to exclude the 
principle of protection and look only to the revenue-producing 
features of the bill, what possible need will it have of any 
knowledge as to the cost of production? How could any facts 
ascertained by such a commission aid Congress in enacting a 


| revenue measure where the theory of protection is entirely 


The idea of a tariff commission is not new, either in this or | 


in other countries. Aun act of Congress of May 15, 1882, created 
a tariff commission. The powers conferred upon the commis- 
sion by this act were in many respects similar to the powers 
which it is proposed by this bill to confer upon the tariff board. 

It has been urged that the investigations made by the tariff 
board, established by the act of May 15, 1882, were without 
beneficial results. I confess that the results of the investiga- 
tions of said commission were not as valuable or as lasting as 
they might have been. Aside from the fact that the tariff com- 
mission of 1882 was a purely political organization, additional 
reasons can be assigned to the failure of the commission cre- 
ated by that act. That commission was not permanent, and 
while the law was not passed until the 15th day of May, 1882, 
it provided: 

That the commission shall make to Congress final report of the re- 
sults of its investigation and the testimony taken in the course of the 
same, not later than the first Monday of December, 1882. 

The commission organized on July 6, 1882, and the commis- 
sioners were authorized by said law— 
to thoroughly investigate all the various questions relating to the 
agricultural, commercial, mercantile, manufacturing, mining, and indus- 
trial interests of the United States so far as the same may be neces- 
sary to the establishment of a judicious tariff, or a revision of the 
existing tariff, upon a scale of justice to all interests. 

It is evident that little was expected of such commission by 
the Congress that created it. The duties of the commission 
ended with the filing of its final report on the first Monday of 
December, 1882. Less than six months was allowed this com- 


eliminated? The unanimous report of this bill by the Committee 
on Ways and Means came as a complete surprise. On this 
side of the Chamber we await with interest the explanation 
which our Democratic friends must make as to their support of 
this bill. No Democratic national platform has ever declared 
for such a law; not a single Democratic State platform has 
favored the enactment of such a measure. To the contrary, 
Democratic State platforms adopted in several of the States 
have denounced proposed tariff commission legislation as a sub- 
terfuge. 

The passage of this bill will incur an annual expenditure of 
from $250,000 to $400,000. Is the Democratic support of this 
bill creating a tariff board a mere subterfuge and without value, 
but requiring the annual expenditure of more than $250,000, a 
forecast of the economy program which they propose in the 
next House? : 

Mr. Speaker, what is the position of the Democratic leaders 
of the House on this question? The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNpERWooD], whom the Democrats have slated as chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means in the next House, has 
just said: 


I am not in favor of a tariff commission, and never was. I am thor- 


| oughly opposed to a tariff commission in any form whatever. 


In the next breath he says that he is in favor of this bill 
and intends to vote for it. I shall print in parallel columns the 


provisions contained in this bill by which we give power to the 
tariff board, and the provision contained in bill which I intro- 
In the 
In the 


duced on June 24 giving power to a tariff commission. 
first column is set out section 3 of the tariff board, 
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second column is given section 3 of my proposed bill creating a 


tariff commission, 


Section 3 of the bill creating a tariff 
board. 

Src. 3. That it shall be the duty 
of said board to investigate the 
cost of production of all articles 
which by any act of Congress now 
in force or hereafter enacted are 
made the subject of tariff legisla- 
tion, with special reference to the 
prices paid domestic and foreign 
labor and the prices paid for raw 
materials, whether domestic or im- 
ported, entering into manufactured 
articles, producers’ prices and re- 
tail prices of commodities, whether 
domestic or imported, the condition 
of domestic and foreign markets 
affecting the American products, 
including detailed information with 
respect thereto, together with all 
other facts which may be necessary 
or convenient in fixing import du- 
ties or in aiding the President and 


Section 3 of the bill creating a tariff 
commission. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty 
of said commission to investigate 
the cost of production of all arti- 
cles covered by the tariff, with 
special reference to the prices paid 
foreign labor and the prices paid 
for raw materials, whether domes- 
tic or imported, entering into man 
ufactured articles, the condition of 
domestic and foreign markets af- 
fecting American products, includ- 
ing detailed information of the 
cost, and of every element thereof, 
of producing at the place of pro- 
duction and at the place of con- 
sumption of all articles specified 
in the tariff law, both in this 
country and the country from 
which such articles are imported, 
so that the cost of all such arti- 
cles produced abroad may be com- 


other officers of the Government pared with the cost of like articles 

in the administration of the cus- produced in this country, together 

toms laws, and said board shall with all other facts which, in the 

also make investigation of any judgment of said commission, will 

such subject whenever directed by be helpful to Congress in provid- 

either Llouse of Congress. ing equitable rates of duties on any 
article; and in general to thor- 
oughly investigate all the various 
questions relating to the agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, commercial, 
and mining interests of the United 
States so far as the same may be 
necessary or helpful to Congress in 
the enactment of customs tariff 
laws, and in aiding the President 
and other officers of the Govern- 
ment in the administration of such 
laws. 

A careful examination of the above paragraphs from the bill 
creating a tariff board, and the bill creating a tariff commission 
which I introduced, will reveal the fact that there is abso- 
lutely no difference in the provisions of the two bills with regard 
to the powers which it is proposed that Congress should dele- 
gate. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoopD] has dis- 
covered a distinction without a difference. It is quite evident 
that he has experienced a change of heart and desires informa- 
tion, at least with regard to the industries of his own section, so 
that in the framing of the next tariff bill the duties imposed 
may be high enough on the articles coming from that section to 
mesure the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad, together with a reasonable profit. 

Mr. Speaker, it matters little what we call the body to whom 
we have delegated the power to investigate the cost of produe- 
ing the various articles enumerated in the tariff law. The real 
value of such a body will be determined, not by the name with 
which we christen it, but by the powers we delegate to it. 


For some time there has been pending in both branches of | 
Congress bills for the creation of a tariff commission. It is | 
proposed in this bill to create a tariff board instead, but the | 


Same powers which by this bill are delegated to a tariff board 
are provided for in other pending bills for the creation of a 
tariff commission. Every principle advanced by the advocates 
of a tariff commission are preserved in this bill. The change 
in the name of the body to whom is delegated this tremendous 
power from tariff commission to tariff board is unimportant. 
The country will know and accept the body as a tariff commis- 
sion. 

The making of a revenue or tariff law involves the considera- 
tion of two broad questions. The question as to whether the 
proposed change in the tariff laws is to be made upon the policy 
of protection or upon the policy of a tariff for revenue only 
must be first determined. That is, and always will be, a politi- 
cal question. That question must be settled by the electors at 
the polls. Having determined what policy is to govern in a 
revision of the tariff, it becomes the duty of Congress to work 
out the will of the electors. The people of the United States 
having determined for a protective policy, the detailed work 
devolving upon Congress is to determine the duty which each 
article enumerated in the tariff law should bear. This is a 
question of business rather than politics. The broad question 
of what it costs to produce a given article of commerce, both in 
this country and abroad, is purely a business question. Such a 
question can not be determined by the adoption of platforms at 
political conventions, nor through political discussions carried 
on by persons having little or no knowledge on the subject of 
the cost of production. The history of tariff making reveals the 
fact that in the past we have mixed questions of politics with 
questions of business, questions of policy with questions of 
fact. The result could not be a perfect law. 

_ This bill will not take the question of the tariff out of poll- 
tics. Questions relating to the tariff that are political in their 


nature will remain political still, but questions relating to the 
tariff that are purely business will not be clouded or obscured 
by injecting into them political discussions. 

Under the provisions of this bill it will be the duty of the 
tariff board to ascertain the simple facts of the cost of pro- 
duction of the articles enumerated in the tariff law. It will 
be the duty of said board to ascertain these facts and report 
them to Congress whenever required, so that in future re- 
visions of tariff laws changés can be made and duties imposed 
upon the most reliable information that can be obtained. 

Thousands of articles are enumerated in the tariff law. <A great 
many articles are on the free list; others are dutiable at varying 
rates. The measure of protection as laid down in the Chicago 
platform is a question of fact. Whether or not an article should 
be placed upon the free list or should be dutiable is determined 
by facts. If dutiable, it is likewise a question of fact as to 
what the tariff should be. The determination of this mooted 
question of fact as to the cost of production by a tribunal which 
will have the confidence of the President, of Congress, and of 
the country will remove many of the difficulties which in former 
revisions have obscured our vision and warped our judgment. 
Having delegated to such a tribunal the power of determining 
and reporting to Congress the facts as to the cost of production, 
the work of making a tariff law based upon such facts should 
be comparatively an easy undertaking. In past revisions wor- 
thy enterprises have been denied their just degree of protection 
by the hue and cry of “ special interests” or ‘‘monoply.” There 
should be no exception to the rule as laid down in the Chicago 
platform. We should not protect or deny protection to a con- 
cern simply because it is large or simply because its output is 
large, nor should we deny protection to the products of the 
farm because of the cry for cheaper food products. If the 
principle of protection is to live, it must continue to be applied 
to the products of the farm as well as to the products of the 
factory, the shop, and the mine. The difference in the cost of 
production, together with a reasonable profit to American indus- 
tries, must be the basis for all protective-tariff legislation, and 
the findings of facts as to the cost of production by the tariff 
board must be the groundwork for such revisions, 


Tariff Board. 
SPEECH 


oF 


v ‘ y Y r ‘ 
THON. JAMES FRANCIS BURKE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In THe Howse or RepreseNntTATrIvES, 

Monday, January 30, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32010) to create a tariff board. 
Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania said: . 
Mr. SPEAKER: One year ago on this floor I declared myself 
iin favor of a measure containing the provisions of the bill 
before us to-day. 

No more industrious, independent, or patriotic people dwell 
anywhere than in that great center of thrift and enterprise 
which the world has designated as the “ Citadei of high protec 
tion,” which I have the honor to represent in this House. 

And while her hills are crowned and her valleys are dotted 
with enduring monuments to our protective system, no city 
| fears less nor will welcome more heartily the adoption of any 
method that will sustain every tariff schedule that is fair and 
crush out of existence any and all found oppressive or unjust 
to the American people. [Applause.] 

FREE TRADE IN FACTS, 

Being in harmony, therefore, with my constituency, I believe 
the best way to protect protection is to have free trade in facts, 

I am in favor of throwing open our intellectual ports of entry 
to all the knowledge we can secure abroad, and I am in favor of 
providing scientific methods for the development of facts and 
the spread of intelligence upon this subject throughout this 
country. [Applause.] 

Light never injured a just cause, but suspicion has blighted 
the existence of many a worthy institution. 

No schedule that can not stand the light of day should sur- 
vive, and none that is essential to the success of legitimate 
American enterprise should suffer the odium of suspicion or the 
burden of ignorant criticism. [Applause.] 

ERA OF JUSTICE. 

We are living in an era in which justice is making mighty 
strides, in which temperance and tolerance are thriving every- 
where, 
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Things that are fair are being guaranteed a longer lease of 
life with the close of every day that marks American history. 
Things that are unfair are losing their strength with the set- 
ting of each sun. The new light of to-day is reflected in the new 
legislation of to-morrow. VPessimists and critics there may be, 
but they are not shaping our destiny. We are learning the value 

of each other's virtues. 

There is too much good in all of us to waste our lives in con- 
demning each other’s shortcomings® Let us rather explore and 
conquer new dominions of knowledge and erect new shrines of 
religion, temples of art, and monuments of industry, by compar- 
ing ideas and combining our forces, in our efforts to improve 
the condition of the human race. 

When we see the evil 
All the golden grains of good, 

We will love each other better 
When we're better understood. 
PROUD RECORD OF CONGRESS. 

The record of the American Congress for 130 years may not 
be without its occasional errors of judgment, but the fact re- 
mains that in its struggles to lighten the burdens and brighten 
the paths of men it has written upon the parliamentary pages 
of the world a story more substantial in its blessings, more 
sublime in its beauty, than all other legislative bodies from the 
dawn of civilization to the present hour. [Applause.] 

As new conditions arise and new problems are presented its 
record justifies the belief that the time will never come when 
the people will look in vain to that body for the legislative | 
measures the general welfare may demand. 

I believe that before the present session adjourns it will have 
passed the bill now before us and guaranteed the permanent 
existence of a governmental body whose duty shall be the ascer- 
tainment at home and abroad of all facts that have a bearing 
upon the cost of producing all articles having a place in our 
protective schedules. 

I care not for the current quibble over names. Call it a 
board or a commission, as you please. I am more concerned in 
its having teeth than a title. 

NO PROTECTION WITHOUT PROOF. 

I am not certain that it is vital whether it may pry into 
business affairs or not by compelling the production of books 
and papers and the attendance of witnesses, for the reason that 
any industry which would deny the Government the fullest 
opportunity to ascertain facts would stand self-convicted before 
the American Congress as unworthy of Government aid through 
the instrumentality of the tariff. I apprehend no danger what- 
ever from that source. Those who seek protection must prove 
their rights to it. [Applause.] 

It is no more the constitutional duty of the Government to 
maintain a protective tariff than it is to carry the mails, al- 
though it has the power to do both. The Government therefore 
may very properly attach reasonable conditions to the enjoy- 
ment of either privilege. If it discover that fraud or oppres 
sion is being perpetrated through the use of either, it may 
withdraw the privilege in the case of the post office by executive 
order, in the case of the tariff by repeal of the law. 

ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS. 

To those who contend that a tariff board or commission would 
divest Congress of its legislative functions the answer is that it 
will if anything simplify and dignify its duties by enabling it 
to proceed more deliberately than before to consider schedules 
in the light of scientifically ascertained facts rather than in 
an atmosphere of rancor and contention in which an army of 
producers and consumers vie with each other in charges and 
countercharges of selfishness and general verbal extravagance. 
The Ways and Means Committee has still the power to inquire 
into the subject and hold prolonged hearings as before. But I 
feel that in the end it would welcome its escape from the burden. 

CONGRESS STILL SUPREME. 

The dignity of Congress would not be imperiled by receiving 
facts from a ministerial body of its own creation. Not a com- 
mittee of the Senate or House exists to-day that does not listen | 
with patience and respect to the reports and even the recom- 
mendations of experts in other branches of the public service. 

NO BUSINESS DISTURBANCE. 

If the bugaboo of “constant business unrest” be urged, re- 
mind them that two years ago Congress created a commission 
with power to investigate and report on all the monetary sys- | 
tems of the world and with power to recommend changes in 
our entire financial structure, and although that commission 
is at work to-day gleaning its facts from the far corners of 
the earth, no banks are failing as a consequence, no panics are 
impending as a result, but the commercial world is pursuing 
the even tenor of its way and hoping for the improvement that | 
ultimately must come from this great scientific undertaking. 





CAN ACQUIRE FACTS EASILY. 
To those who urge that this commission can not possibly 


| acquire the information desired, the answer is that if an investi- 


gating body clothed with the authority of the United States Goy- 
ernment can not do so, then accurate information is impossible 
of acquirement, and the pretense of basing schedules upon the 
difference between the cost of production at home and abroad 
must end forever. [Applause.] 
BRENEFITS TO CONGRESS 
The acquirement of this knowledge requires time and re- 
search. Congressmen are busy. The best of them as a rule 
are the busiest. Busiest in private life during recess and 
busiest in public life during the sessions. 
In the faithful performance of their multitude of duties they 


| should and, I believe, will welcome the best information that 


can be obtained from an intellectual, industrious, and independ- 
ent body of men charged with the performance of an important 
public duty. They will doubly welcome it because of their 
being relieved of the burdensome duty of detailed investiga- 
tions in the first instance. 

In the end just schedules will be sustained, unjust ones 
stricken down; Congress will be stronger and the people hap- 
pier because of the dawn of the new dispensation in the tariff 
history of the Nation. 





Tariff Board. 
SPEECH 


OoFr 
HON. ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 30, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32010) to create a tariff board. 

Mr. SHERWOOD said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is the imperative mandate of the Federal 
Constitution that all bills for raising the revenue shall originate 
in the HTlouse of Representatives. The mandate is equally 
imperative that the House of Representatives shall legislate. 
The power to legislate can not be delegated to a commission 
appointed by the President. 

The attempt to delay legislation by the creation of a com- 
mission is a cowardly subterfuge to evade responsibility. The 
people selected this Congress to legislate and not to procrasti- 
nate. “ Procrastination is the thief of time.” 

This bill providing for a tariff commission should be renamed 
a bill to allow Congress to abrogate its constitutional functions. 

This bill is a measure to relegate the most vital question of 
the hour to a man-made aggregation of high-salaried superfluxes, 
responsible to no legislative authority, and capable of no bind- 
ing official action. The only valid excuse that can be offered for 
this proposed tariff commission is the inability or incapacity of 
Congress to perform its constitutional functions to legislate for 
the people. We have a vapid and spineless tariff commission on 
our hands now, and we have had many in the past that have 
exhausted millions of the hard-earned tax money of the people. 

Only a few moons ago, in an elaborate and exhaustive two 
days’ speech, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
asserted that the present tariff was the result of the most care 
ful study and investigation in all the schedules, and that the 
best qualified experts had been heard before the Ways and 
Means Committee. We were led to believe by the ornate and 
experienced chairman that this measure was the essence of all 
human wisdom on tariff taxation and economics. After this 


| bill was enacted into law, through a five months’ debate, it 


went to the White House, where our great President climaxed 
it with his approving pen. Then, from Massachusetts to Minne 
sota, and down the great waterway to the Gulf, and back to the 
Capital, in $25,000 worth of travel by rail and river and sea, 
the President lauded this tariff law as the best ever enacted by 
his party. In fact, neither the McKinley tariff act nor the 
Dingley law were in the same class with the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff, according to the mature judgment of the Chief Executive. 

All this seems but yesterday. Now, all, all, including the 
President and the authors, are hurrying in hot haste to stand 
from under. And the orator and prophet of the $25,000 tour of 
triumph is leading the procession. And when we turn from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober, what do we find? We find all the 
high priests of protection disconcerted, demoralized, discour- 
aged, conceding by their official actions here and now that the 
new tariff is a disastrous failure, both as a revenue raiser and 
a prosperity promoter, 
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Hiaving lost all confidence in themselves to 
law. it is proposed by this tariff commission to postpone all 
further attempts to legislate in the interest of the people, and 
under the hollow pretense of a scientific tariff to shift the re 
sponsibility for remedial legislation on a_ tariff 
utterly incapable of any legislation. And it is 
vital now to know something of the history of these various 
commissions that, up to date, have exhausted over $7,000,000 
of eo e people’s money contributed to the Federal Government in 
onerous and unjust taxation. 


make a better 
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Statement of disbursements on account of the variou esions 
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From 1882 to 1887, inclusive. 
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From 1S70 to 1875, inclusive, we paid for various comn 
sions created by Congress $715,575 From 1IST6 to ISS1 these 
commissions cost the taxpayers $812,251; from 1S8S2 to ISST7 the 
figures run up to $1,249,159; from ISSS to 1S0S the amount is 
$1,203,156; from 1899 to 1910 the amount foots the enormous 
aggregate of $2,770,590. After a laborious investigation I have 
been unable to get all the expense accounts of all thr col 
sions. I here submit some luable and interes ig tables of 
expenditures by these various commissions, all from « | 
sourees 
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Statement of disbursements on account of the various commissions of 


the Government from 1899 to 1910, both inclusive. 






Industrial Commission (tariff and trusts) Seow ancemas bed See 
Postal Service Commission... __~- . a a 22, 000 
Canadian Commission x — ; - 49, 000 
international Prison Commission. _---~~- ivadiieia as 23, 439 
Bering Sea Commission ‘ peered 700 
Commissicn on Grants of Land in New Mexico loses cn imei 9, 994 
California Débris Commission : . wih -.. 150, 284 
Merchant Marine Commission — 16, 835 
Coal Strike Commission... ....-_---_~_ i Jilinwieeluai, 51, voo 
Extension of Capitol Commission < 12, 400 
International Commission on Navigation ae — 17, 822 
Printing Investigation Commission , ahem whihes 1¢, 436 
National Monetary Commission ate 145, 115 
Immigration Commission (partly estimated) innit $51,175 
Second-class Mail Commission__ scala 10, 554 
Commission on Business Methods in Post Office Department_-— 78, 206 
Bonding Companies Commission Ft A 10, 000 
St. Johns River Commission 5, OOO 
Jamestown Tercentennial Commission Sitabeoal 32, T6G6 
National Waterways Commission ‘ enmidianaiania 30, 900 
International Waterways Commission edieniatach eudsaie 73, 528 
Appropriation for Tariff Board: 

To June 30, 1911 ; _-. 250, 000 

To June 30, 1912 (estimated) a _.. 400, 000 
Appropriation for Commission on Change of Methods for 

Transacting Public Business: 
I ta ed = ar eae — 100, 000 
To 1912 (estimated) 100, 000 


Fine Arts Commission (an utterly useless body) 10, 000 


The much-discussed Ballinger investigation of 1910 is not in- 
cluded in the above tables. The above figures, nearly all from 
official sources, make the total outlay for legally authorized 
commissions foot up $6,740,411 from 1870 to 1910, not counting 
the cost of printing the reports of the Immigration Commission 
or the coming expense account of the ponderously equipped 
Monetary Commission. 

Many of these commissions have been instructive and valu- 
able; many of them utterly useless; and every one has cost too 
much. Many are still in existence and helping copiously to 
drain the Federal Treasury. 

I am not able to give any reliable figures on the many com- 
missions illegally appointed, but it is a large sum. On this 
point I will quote from the able and long-experienced chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee [Mr. TAWNeEy]. In a speech 
at Rochester, Minn., September 13, 1910, Mr. Tawney said 
President Roosevelt spent large sums of money on commissions 
appointed by him without any authority of law, and these com- 
missions squandered large sums of money in violation of law. 
I quote from Mr. TAWNry’s speech: 

During the four years prior to March 4, 1910, and in the face of 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes prohibiting even the acceptance of 
voluntary service by any executive officer of the Government without 
authority of law, many commissions were appointed by the President, 
either by Executive order or by letter. The last one was appointed Jan- 
uary 19, 1909. It was known as the Council of Fine Arts. By the 
Executive order appointing this council it was attempted to clothe it 
with authority to change the law defining and governing the duties of 
certain executive officers by adding new duties. 

During the time stated there were also appointed several other com- 
missions. Among these were the President’s Homes Commission, the 
Advisory Board on Fuels and Structural Materials, the Country Life 
Commission, and the National Conservation Commission. The mem- 
bers of some of these commissions served without compensation, while 
others were allowed from $5 to $50 a day when engaged in the dis- 
charge of their duties. Officers, clerks, stenographers, and other em- 
ployees in the executive departments in Washington were taken from 
their regular work to the number of more than 150 and were required 
to perform services in connection with these unauthorized commissions. 

In view of the enormous amount of the tax money of the 
people which has been squandered on commissions appointed 
by the President, many of them in direct violation of law, I 
submit that it is time here and now to call a halt. The people | 
demand action now on the tariff and not evasion and delay. 
This tariff commission board is to consist of five members, not | 
more than three of whom shall be of the same political party. 
The term of office shall be six years each, and those first ap- 
pointed shall be for terms of two, three, four, five, and six 
years, respectively, to be designated by the President. The | 
President is also to designate one of the members to be chair- 
man. The salaries of the members are $7,500 annually for | 
the chairman, and $7,000 each for the other members. The 
board is given full authority to appoint a secretary and fix his 
compensation and that of other employees. The board is to 
have its principal office in Washington, and is empowered to sit 
in any other place in the United States or in foreign countries. 

Do not fail to note the “foreign countries”? clause. This 
will remind all the members of the Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth, and 
Sixty-first Congresses of the foreign-countries trip of the Immi- | 
gration Commission. How this immigration restriction bill | 


happened to pass I find in the Philadelphia Record of June 26, 
1906. I quote: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 25. 

By means of the most cowardly and discreditable tactics witnessed in 


the Hlouse in this generation, the immigration-restriction bill was | 
brought up, considered, amended in ways that its friends say make it a | 


'own knowledge and the wisdom of his environment. I 


| before ripe enough to pickle? 
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mockery, and passed without a roll call or a chance for a roll call this 
afternoon. 

This was about four years and seven months ago, and al- 
though that commission is legally extinct, it is still spending 
our money, with something near $900,000 gone already and 
more going. The official account of this famous trip shows that 
one Congressman, leading the commission, took to Europe and 
Asia and the Holy Land a whole retinue of political friends. 
Items in the expense bill, which were audited and have been 
paid, show carriage hire to visit the House of Lords of England. 
Did the commission expect any emigrants to America from the 
lords? Also carriage hire to Westminster Abbey. Is there a 
chance to secure a live emigrant from a subterranean crypt or 
from a hermetically sealed sarcophagus in this most ancient of 
abbeys? Thirteen of England's kings and six of her sovereign 
queens are taking their final rest in Westminster Abbey. Four 
hundred and ninety-eight years ago Henry the Fourth shuffled 
off in the Jerusalem corner. This $900,000 immigration-restrict- 
ing commission also helped exhaust the Treasury with carriage 
rides to the Catacombs of Rome. Were they looking for emi- 
grants from these ancient caverns that have been silent in 
death for over 1,800 years? I notice also charges for carriage 
hire for rides about Joppa and Jerusalem, and carriage hire to 
visit the Sultan of Turkey, and joy rides in calorie Constanti- 
nople. 

Does anybody anywhere claim that this $900,000 congres. 
sional junket abroad has added a single ray of light to the 
question of restraining immigration? Every intelligent Ameri- 
‘an citizen knows that all the information obtained from this 
congressional junket could have been obtained from our United 
States consuls, located in every capital and city of both Europe 
and Asia, with no expense to the Government. 

Why is this proposed tariff commission to travel at home and 
abroad and then report to the President? Why to the Presi- 
dent? Can the President legislate? Why did our wise and 
prescient forefathers limit all power to legislate to Congress? 
Has Congress abdicated its constitutional functions and sur- 
rendered its imperative duty to enact laws to an office-hunting 
cabal appointed by the President from his partisan and per- 
sonal friends? 

Vhat has been the history of these irresponsible and ex- 
travagant commissions? In 1880 a tariff commission was cre- 
ated to investigate economic conditions. After extensive travels 
over the country, at very large expense to the taxpayers, this 
commission reported a bill carrying a tariff-tax reduction down 
to the level of 25 per cent. The cost of this commission I am 
unable to ascertain; but Congress, instead of revising down- 
ward as recommended, ignored the commission entirely and 
passed a bill raising the old rates. 

In 1899 the Industrial Commission began investigating the 
trusts in the United States. This commission continued at 
work for four years, at a cost of $323,233. This work proved 
the iniquity of the trusts, but has not added a scintilla of leg- 
islation by Congress. Quite recently, as we all remember, this 
Congress authorized a very able-bodied and ably Manned com- 
mission to investigate wood pulp, ete. 

After a full investigation and two trips to Canada, with 
$2,489.76 spent for clerical hire and stenographers and $1,325.86 
for traveling expenses—no junkets—besides printing and inci- 
dentals, the able and experienced chairman [Mr, MANN] made 
a very valuable and elaborate report recommending radical! 
reductions in prevailing duties on print paper and wood pulp. 
But the experienced and able chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate paid no heed to the recommendations of the 
commission, in preparing the present tariff law, relying unon his 
am 
greatly shocked now to see the officially recognized leader of his 
party in the House ready and apparently anxious to repudiate 
his greatest life work by turning it over to a one-man-made com- 
mission to be emasculated, torn, and tattered, and ruthlessly 
extinguished. Will not the record be: Cast off by its friends 
That epitaph—author unknown— 
earved on the tombstone of a baby in the old graveyard at 
Cheltenham, England, reminds me of the above fatality: 


If so soon it must be done for, 
I wonder what it was begun for. 


Take that extravagant and useless creature of evasion, the 
United States Monetary Commission, that was appointed after 
the majority party failed to agree on a new monetary system. 
This commission is a confession that the majority party was 
unable to prepare a satisfactory system of finance. 

It will be remembered that Congress tackled this problem 
arly in the session in December, 1907, after the disastrous 
Roosevelt panic of October, same year. This commission also 


made a trip to Europe to obtain information on the banking 
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systems of England, France, and the German Empire—informa- 
tion that any sophomore could obtain in a two hours’ reading 
in Prof. Peck’s new International Cyclopedia. This commis- 
sion has already expended over $150,000, as I learn, and has 
printed some 25 pamphlets on finance—a dreary compilation of 
stule statistics that, as far as I have been able to learn, no 
Congréssman outside of the commission has ever read. And 
this commission is still aping financial business by drawing 
munificent salaries. 

Let us call a halt on irresponsible immigration and tariff and 
monetary commissions that have already cost the people many 
willions of dollars, with very little light thrown on the social, 
fiscal, or economic problems upon which to base any remedial 
legislation. 

Let Congress abandon the cowardly policy of delaying legisla- 
tion vital to the people by the creation of irresponsible and 
legally powerless commissions and assert and maintain its con- 
stitutional prerogatives to legislate. 


Tariff Board. 


SPEECH 
CHOICE B. 


OF TEXAS, 


HON. RANDELL, 


In rue House or Represenratives, 
Monday, January 30, 1911. 

The lHlouse having under consideration the bill (H. R. 32010) to cre- 
te a tariff board— 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There are many times in our political history 
when each representative of the people must take a position on 
the questions before him when he has some doubt as to what 
is better for him to do. In this particular case I propose to 
speak candidly to my colleagues and to this House. I am op- 
posed to the idea of a tariff commission—as much so as any 
Member here, I am opposed to taking any step that will prob- 
ably lead to a tariff commission in any form. We already have 
a tariff board. Without taking time to review the situation, 
which you understand as well as I, I will state that the ques- 
tion arose with your Democratic members of the committee as 
to what was best to do—whether to oppose this measure or to 
support it. It is a measure better than the law authorizing the 
present tariff board. It removes many of the objectionable 
features of that law; it gives to this House power that we need 
for the tariff board if we are to have one. It is an improvement 
on the present board in some respects, and it gives us the power 
to call for the information that is to be obtained by the tariff 
board. This we do not now have. 

If this vote would make the board permanent, I would object 
to it. It is a temporary board as against the present board. If, 
however, this board should do the work beneficially to the 
people and help the representatives of the people in their work, 
it may, either in this form or some modified form, gather facts 
at the behest of the House and be of great assistance to the 
next House as well as to the President. 

Yet in this I only followed my leader and the gentleman who 
is to be chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in the 
next Congress, I was opposed to it at first, but after talking 
the matter over I agreed with them as to the policy that should 
be pursued, and supported them in it. I was as much opposed 
to it as anyone, but I have yielded my objections in considera- 
tion of the exigencies of the case. If this bill should not pass 
the present law will remain on the statute book and we will 
not have the benefits that we would have by this bill if it 
should pass. Perhaps in the future we may have an oppor- 
tunity to abolish the present board, as we would have the power 
to abolish this one if this bill is enacted. I propose to stand 
with the leadership of my party unless my conscience requires me 
to act otherwise. I believe every Democrat will pursue the same 
course, It is a matter of policy and not necessarily a question 
of principle in the support of this bill. It is purely a question 
of policy. I believe it would be better if you see it as I do to 
follow the Democratic leadership in this vote. But if a Mem- 
ber can not do it as a matter of conscience, he may oppose it, 
und no one will ever complain that he does so. 

On this measure to-day are you afraid that the country will 
misjudge you? Do right, and the country will judge you cor- 
rectly. I would rather do good for the party and thereby good 
for the country by my action in this matter than to gain the 


applause for myself in my own State. Sometimes you must 
face a temporary public opinion. Sometimes you must face 
criticism that may put you personally in an unpopular light 
with some particular element; but, my friends, in this matter 
we vote for a better bill than exists to-day when we vote to 
improve the conditions in order that the next-Democratic louse 
may have power to gain the information that they could not 
otherwise get by law. I believe it is better for us at this time 
to vote for this bill. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I understand it is the policy of 
the next Ways and Means Committee to have a tariff bill ready 
to report on the first day of the next session 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I think I understand the gentle 
man’s pesition. I am not in favor of this Congress delaying 
its action to wait for any board, and this bill does not require 
anything of the kind 

Mr. CULLOP. Then under this law what benefit, if it is 
passed, would this be to the Ways and Means Committee’? It 
does not take effect until the Ist of July, and Congress will not 
be in session until the Ist of December to make any request. 
You are putting a club in their hands to club you over your bill, 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. On the other hand, Mr. Speake) 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Tariff Board. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES KENNEDY, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


Monday, January 30, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32010) to create a tariff board. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am in favor of this bill. I shall vote for the 
tariff board. I believe that it will be of some advantage and 
that it will do some good. It will be useful principally because 
ultimately it will bring to the knowledge of the people informa- 
tion that can be relied upon as to the operation of protective 
tariff laws. It will not be of as great use as some have thought. 
The law authorizing this board can give it no power beyond 
the confines of our own country. They will have no extra- 
territorial jurisdiction, and in that regard it will not operate 
fairly as between the parties who have always contended to 
gether when a tariff bill is being framed. The foreign pro- 
ducer will have an immense advantage over the domestic pro- 
ducer. The American factory can be compelled to show its 
books, give up its business secrets, show its cost sheets, its 
pay roll, and disclose under oath all its contracts and opera- 
tions, while the members of this board when abroad will be re- 
carded as spies, trying to spy out the land. They will encoun- 
ter the same obstacles which have been thrown in the way of 
the agents of the Treasury Department who in the past have 
been sent abroad to ascertain costs and market values. They 
will have no power to administer oaths or to require testi- 
mony in foreign countries. Boards of trade there will unite in 
their efforts not to enlighten but to mislead them. I should 
have much preferred this bill if it had confined the operations 
of this tariff board to our own country and limited its re- 
searches and its field of investigation to reports upon produc- 
tion within our own country, and to a consideration of foreign 
market prices as the same are certified to and sworn to by 
importers in their invoices of goods coming from abroad. The 
information that it gathers while abroad will, in the very na 
ture of things, be misinformation. The invoices of imported 
goods in the past have been grossly misleading. If it were 
declared to be the policy of this country to take the importer 
at his word and accept his own statement of foreign prices in 
fixing duties for the future, it seems to me it would not only 
be retributive justice, but it might bave a tendency to secure 
fair valuation of goods under existing law, as well as to secure 
an advantageous basis for the enactment of future legis 
lation. 

Pottery coming to this country under the Dingley law from 
Germany during the last 10 years was invoiced and appraised 
in New York at one-half its real value in Germany, as shown 
by the German statistical yearbooks, which were officially made 
by the German Government from reports furnished from the 
factories exporting the goods. The agents of the Treasury 


Department going to Germany, clothed with as much authority 
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as your board will have, were unable for the entire period 
of the operation of the Dingley law to secure proof sufficient 
to satisfy the Treasury Department that those invoices were 
undervaluations. When we come to frame a tariff bill the 
importers come over in force. They testify to prices in Ger- 
many on those articles that are utterly inconsistent with the 
sworn invoices of goods coming from those factories. We 
have permitted them for 50 years to blow hot and cold and 
never have given publicity to the sworn invoices that they fur- 
nish upon goods bearing ad valorem duties. This new tariff 
board can get more information about foreign market prices 
by a studious examination of the invoices of goods at our ports 
of entry than they will be able to gather abroad, and by making 
public these invoice prices they will do a great service to the 
country. The American citizen, who, in the final analysis, initi- 
ates tariff laws, should have this information. I believe in 


| 


. . . . . | 
publicity; and in all tariff matters, if we are ever to have sane 


legislation, we must have more publicity in the operation of 
our tariff legislation. If I could have prepared a bill defining the 
duties of this board, I would have made it a part of its duty to 
have reported immediately, as soon as the work could be done, to 
the country how violently every article which was placed on the 
free list advanced in price to the consumer when the Payne 
bill became a law. I would have had this board prepare a 


careful comparison, noting the fact that the only articles which | 


were reduced in price to the American consumer were articles 
upon which we advanced the duties or maintained them. I 
would have made it its duty to investigate the causes and ex- 
plain to the country why it was that when we put hides upon 
the free list shoes and harness and leather belting and every- 
thing made of hides violently advanced to the American con- 
sumer. 

I would have called upon these men to have explained to the 


50 years of tariff legislation in this country, excepting that 
period immediately following the enactment of the Wilson- 
Gorman law, when universal paralysis struck us, when we all 
stood awaiting our turn at the soup houses, there never has 
been a reduction of a tariff duty that was not followed imme- 
diately by an advance in cost to the American consumer of the 
article affected. If we are going to go into the tariff as a 
science, in Heaven's name let us have this tariff board explain 
these facts. Upon the other hand, I do not now recall the impo- 
sition of a single tariff duty that was imposed for protection 
that did not result in a reduction of the price of the commodity 
affected to the consumer. 

I do hope that this tariff board will not overlook the most 
tremendous factor in this difficult problem of adjusting our 
tariffs, and that is the preferences given over our own railroads 
in this country to the foreign producer, and the unexplained and 
unexplainable discriminations in favor of the foreign producer 
against the domestic producer by the railroads of this country. 
There has been some activity in the past upon the part of our 
Government to get fair treatment over foreign railroads for our 
foreign commerce. For nearly eight years I have been engaged in 
a most discouraging effort to free our interstate commerce from 
the most outrageous and unpatriotic system of rate making that 
the world has ever known. I hope this board will not overlook 
this factor. The railroads of the United States are owned 
abroad. They have, unless they are restrained, the power to 
repeal our protective duties, and many of the duties which were 
intended to foster American industry and American enterprise 
that were carried in the Payne bill have already been repealed 
by directors of railroads in the rates that they have made. In 
a speech delivered in the House at its last session, I called to 


| the attention of Congress in great detail this practice that is 


public why it was that within six months after the prohibitory | 


duty on zine ore of $20 per ton was imposed, that zine sold 
in the market, when everything else was going up, lower than 
it had ever sold in American history before. I hope this board 
will explain to the country the remarkable fact that when a 
bill of cotton goods is ordered from an importer by an Ameri- 
can merchant he sends an order for all that bill of goods to a 
foreign factory, except knit hose and knit underwear. The 


intolerable. There are very, very few protective-tariff duties 
“arried in the Payne bill that the railroads of the country, in 


| their distribution of foreign goods, do not assume for the for- 


hose and knit underwear he orders now from some American | 


cotton mill, explaining to his customer that the American fac- 
tory is making as good cotton hose and knit underwear as was 
ever shipped from abroad, without any advance in the retail 
or wholesale price. 
which is given to the foreign factory prices advanced—marvel- 
ously advanced—and yet the duties upon such goods were all 
reduced. Raw cotton advanced from 8 to 16 cents per pound, 
and it was not strange that a corresponding increase should be 
made in the price of the goods coming from abroad. I am 
particularly proud of the fact that our prediction made at the 
time that we raised the duties on hosiery and underwear would 
tend to lower, rather than advance, the price to the consumer 
has been so signally justified and confirmed by future events. 
There is nothing in the Payne bill that anyone can intelligently 
point to as helping the American consumer except advances in 
duties. 

What the country needs is information along these lines. 
The duty on hosiery and underwear, in spite of the tremendous 


Upon that part of the merchant’s order | 


petition to reduce that duty, which came from the great combi- | 


nations in this country which manufacture cottons abroad in 
place of at home, was advanced, and untold millions were 
saved to the consumers of this country by that increased 
duty. 

The fact can not be controverted. A great and distinguished 
publicist from the Central West prepared a lecture upon the 


iniquities of the cotton schedule, to be delivered to the Chau- | 


tauquas of this country. That lecture was never delivered, 
because the foundation slid from under it. The price of knit 
hose and knit underwear did not go up as he expected, and the 
whole fabric was predicated on the iniquity of the men who 
voted for that increase in duties. There were but few advances 
in the rates of duties in the Payne bill, and, so far as I know, 
every one of those advances has already resulted in benefit to the 
American consumer. I myself secured a duty on thorium nitrate. 
Thorium is the radium metal which is used in the making 
of the incandescent gas mantle. Thorium nitrate was selling 
at the time the duty was imposed at about $4 per pound. The 
German trust that had been exploiting this market and monop- 
olizing it is now paying the 40 per cent duty and furnishing 
thorium nitrate at $2.50 per pound. Oh, that the board would 
investigate and enlighten the American public with reference 
to the economic reasons why the imposition of these duties 
operate in this way. Students of the policy of protection un- 
derstand it, but unfortunately there are many who do not. In 


eign workshop and foreign factory by making a rate sufficiently 
preferential to pay the entire duty, and in many cases to give 
a considerable bounty to put the American workman and the 
American Manufacturer out of business. Last winter the im- 
port rate on fuller’s earth from New Orleans to Chicago was 
$1.60 per ton. .Fuller’s earth abounds in southern localities, 
and if shipped by the railroads upon the same terms for the 
American producer to the markets of the Central West would 
sell probably $4 or $5 per ton cheaper in all those markets than 
it does now. The same railroad charges: for carrying fuller's 
earth from New Orleans to Chicago, if shipped for the American 
producer, on the same train as the fuller’s earth coming from 
England, would be $8.20 per ton. The published rates give $6.60 
per ton preference to the, foreign article over the American's 
own railroad. ; 

The duty of fuller’s earth which was carried in the Payne 
bill to help those struggling industries of the South was only 
$3. It will be readily seen that a consignment of fuller’s 
earth at New Orleans, which the American producer desires 
to send to Chicago, can be shipped across the ocean to England 
(the ocean rate being about 40 cents) and the ocean rate back 
paid, the duty of $3 paid as though the goods were foreign 
goods, the import rate to Chicago paid, and the goods landed 
in Chicago over $2 per ton cheaper than it can go direct over 
our own railroads. I hope that this tariff board will bring 
these facts to the attention of the great statesmen who are 
declaiming for a reduction of protective duties to help the con- 
sumer in the Central West. I want to especially congratulate 
the country that this bill, if it becomes a law, will carry in it 
nothing that will commit us to the superlatively foolish pro- 
gram of attempting to make a protective tariff one scnedule 
at a time. Whoever originated this scheme was a free trader 
and had at heart the prosperity of foreign interests and the 
everlasting confusion of Americans who earnestly desire to 
favor the American producer. The uplift writer can write 
beautifully about the theory of one schedule at a time. He, 
with the assistance of the press and the magazines, may even 
fasten an opprobrious name upon the old method of tariff 
legislation, but when we first attempt to enact a protective 
tariff one schedule at a time this plan of the impractical 
theorist will be discovered to be as humiliating and disgrace- 
ful a failure as the new rules of the House—beautiful in 
theory, but absolutely inoperative. A great many intelligent, 
well-meaning people favor the taking up of a single schedule 
at a time and adjusting the tariff on the same. I would favor 
this method were it not for the human factor in the problem. 
We have had in very recent times an experience in the National 
Congress which, if considered, would impress the country with 
the absolute impossibility of maintaining a protective tariff if 
each article be considered by itself. It is unfortunate that 
men are not all ideal creatures, all courageous and brave, will- 
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ing to do what they feel they ought to do regardless of con- 
sequences to them. 

But in considering how any mode of procedure will work, the 
wan who forgets that Congressmen are only men is apt to lend 
approval to as foolish a proposition as this one of making a 
protective tariff bill one schedule at a time. The Congressman 
relying upon the votes of his people to be returned again to 
office can not wholly disregard the expressed wish of his con- 
stituents. We never get letters asking us to impose a tariff duty 
that is protective in character upon any commodity that is not 
produced in our district, and we get many letters asking us to 
vote against every protective duty upon articles which are pro- 
duced in other sections of the country. In the first instance no 
protective tariff could have been put through Congress that 
did not seek to benefit the widely diversified interests of the 
whole country. 
at any time in the future, could or can muster friends enough 
to pass a protective tariff bill in its interest, and it is only by 
gathering up the separate industries and binding them into a 
bundle of sticks that they are strong enough to pass a protec- 
tive tariff bill. There is great wisdom in the fable of the bun- 
dle of sticks. For 50 years our statesmen who wisely have 
built up the great fabric of our industrial greatness and splen- 


ing upon this subject which can not be condemned by simply 
calling it the “log-rolling method.” By that 


method the | 


various producers of the country have been notified and in- | 
vited to present reasons, together with all facts within their | 


knowledge, before a great committee of the people’s Rep- 


resentatives in Congress why such producers should be en- 


couraged, and to what extent that encouragement and help 
should go. That committee was made up of men chosen from 
all parts of the country, the prejudice of one section of the 
country combating the prejudices of other sections of the 
country. 

The needs of the whole country were considered, the necessity 
to raise revenue kept constantly in mind; hearings were ample 
and public; and the legislative results vindicated the wisdom 
of the procedure. We can point to a resulting development and 
prosperity unparalleled in all the tide of time. The construc- 
tive work of the great men of the Nation can not iightly be 
torn down and discarded and will not be supplanted by an intel- 
ligent people until they understand that some better method is 
suggested or offered. It is wise, therefore, to consider whether 
a protective tariff law can be made at all by the proposed 
method one schedule at a time. The class of American pro- 
ducers that has more influence and power in its representation 
in Congress than any other protected industry are the farmers. 
They can muster more votes in the House and Senate of the 
United States than any other of all the protected interests. 
Perhaps nearly as many as all the other protected interests 
combined, and yet the farmer, if he be segregated from his allies, 
if he be taken out of the bundle of sticks where he belongs, and 
where he has a right to remain, he will be easily broken over 
the free-trade knee. I am a Republican and a protectionist, and 
from my experience of the making of one great tariff bill it is 
my honest conviction that one schedule at a time means free 
trade and nothing else. We must stand together, the laborer 
and the manufacturer and the farmer, for the maintenance of a 
protective tariff that will insure a little higher, a little better 
reciprocal relations between the separate States of this great 
country than are given and accorded to even the most favored 
of foreign nations. We will stand together thus fighting for 
the privilege of supplying our own markets, or we all go together 
to the soup houses, as we have done before. 

I appeal to gentlemen on the floor of this House to remember 
the experiences of the last revision of the tariff, It is true that 
conditions were hardly normal. The publicity bureaus of the 
country, magazines, and many of the newspapers were con- 
trolled by the modern scribes and Pharisees who were making 
the most unusual campaign for free trade ever witnessed in this 
country. 

It was a campaign that appealed to prejudice alone, but you 
will all remember how impossible it was to elicit the interest 
and cooperation of Representatives for the welfare of the pro- 
ducer who did not reside in such Representative’s district. 
It was only by making an omnibus bill that it was possible to 
obtain votes sufficient to secure its passage. Do you remember 
how up through the Northwest the Representatives seemed to 
want no duties imposed except duties on barley and other farm 
products, and how through the timbered sections of the free- 
trade South the Democrats got into the protection column and 
fought for a duty on lumber? How in Texas they wanted pro- 
tection on hides; and each Representative seemed to be im- 
belled by a desire to cast his vote in such wise as would bring 
him commendation at home? In Louisiana they were for a 





c | ing from politics selfish interests, what does it mean? 
No single industry at any time in the past, or | 
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high duty on sugar; in Florida they wanted protection on citri 
fruits; in Virginia they demanded protection on peanuts. T 
Pharisee says this is a manifestation of selfishness. Let 
grant it. It is characteristic of humanity, and the Representa 
tives who in the future are to make tariff bills will be human 
There is no human organization in all the past that has wrough 
and accomplished good that was free from selfishness. Why 
even the passion of patriotism is selfish. The love of country 
that impels one to think more of his own country than all 
others is selfish, and that uplifier who is so altruistic as to 
have no higher regard for his native country, her institutions 
and her prosperity, is unfit for citizenship in any land. The 
railing against American industries, calling them 
terests,” 


he 
At 
us 


‘selfish in 
is pure hypocrisy and demagogy. This talk of banish 
Must the 
farmer with 50 sheep who wants protection for his woo! be dis 
qualified from voting? Organizations of workingmen that peti 
tion Congress to better their condition, are they to be disfran- 
chised? ‘The farmers who demand of us postal savings banks, 
rural free delivery, and parcels posts, are they to be excluded 
from the right of citizenship? If we are to follow these ob 
jectors and carry out their ideas to their logical conclu- 


; : ‘ 7 | sion, we will have to turn over the control of the coun 
dor in making tariff laws have followed a method in legislat- | 


try in the making of tariff bills to tramps and lunatics. Eth 
ical teachers when they tell us honesty is the best policy 
are appealing to human selfishness to impel us along right 
lines, and all efforts to make tariffs one schedule at a time will 
fail. 

Our experience with reference to the House rules, the changes 
that were forced upon us by the united strength of the Demo 
erats and by some few Republicans, should be a warning to 
those who do not have constructive ability not to destroy that 
which our fathers have made, which has worked well in the 
past. We now have foisted upon us as an improvement on the 
rules of the House calendar Wednesday, familiarly known as 
“holy Wednesday,” called so, I presume, because it is impos 
sible to perform any useful acts such as are done on other days, 
Theoretically it is beautiful. The magazines have “ boiler 
plated” to fame the advocates of this innovation, and we have 
had hours of eloquent panegyric upon the floor of the House, 
lauding its authors and its object; but, gentlemen, it does not 
work. It simply does not operate. And yet I voted to pre 
serve the sanctity of this day and refused to lend my assent 
that the day should be desecrated by any useful accomplish 
ment, because I wished to transmit it to the Democratic House 
untainted along with the committee on committees, And I wish 
to justify my action in that regard to the country by explaining 
that it is my conviction that the less the Democrats do in the 
way of legislation the better it will be for the entire country. 
I think it better they should spend their time in endless wran 
gling over the new organization of the House in their commit 
tee on committees and keeping sacred “ holy Wednesday” than 
in passing legislation. 

What we need now is a cessation of agitation about high 
prices and more intelligent efforts to lower prices to the con 
sumer. Prices everywhere are advancing on all commodities 
and all tangible property of every character whatsoever by rea 
son of the operation of a cause that is little understood. ‘That 
cause is one that can not be corrected by any sort of legislation, 
and it will go on causing prices to advance in the future, m 
difference what laws we pass. 


It is as persistent in its operation as the law of gravitation 
I called attention to it somewhat over a year ago in an address 
which I delivered before the Board of Trade at Alliance, Ohio 
The eause I refer to is the cheap production of gold and its 


rapid depreciation in value the world over, The world’s supp! 
of gold has been more than doubled in the last 


generation, d 
its wonderful redundancy can have but one effect, and that 
cheapen it. Our money being based upon and having the 
value as gold, must go down with the basis upon which it r J 
It would be far more scientific, but not so satisfactory, if the 
papers and magazines who have been creating prejudice a 
our tariff laws in preaching the gospel of discontent and 
in their continual railing about high prices to the 
stead of saying that the prices of all commoditie 
ing, should give expression to th fact | l 
the exchangeable value of our money is decrea , I 
conclude with a prediction. I had hoy that the tar 
enacted at our last session might be permitted to have a f 
trial. I wish now to forecast that all chan that ’ le 
while the present storm of publi entiment. misguided { 
believe it to be, is blowing us toward the bre rs, W { 
only not do any good, but will prove injurious and ad 
to American interests in every section of the country. \] 


plause. ] 
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SPEECH 


OF 


MICHAEL E. 


OF NEW YORK, 


TION. DRISCOLL, 


Ix tue Howse or Representatives, 
Monday, January 30, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32010) to create a tariff board. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL said: 

Mr. Speaker: I earnestly favor the enactment of this bill 
into law, in the hope and expectation that the tariff board 
created by it will be of much assistance to future Congresses | 
in tariff legislation. The annual expense of this board will be 
considerable, $250,000 or upward, but I believe it will be a | 
profitable expenditure. Opinions as to the wisdom of this act 
are very divergent. There are many well-informed men who 
do not believe there is any real necessity for it, and that the 
money appropriated for its administration will be wasted; and 
there are many others who believe that a tariff commission 
should be created with much greater and more comprehensive 
powers and duties than those prescribed in this bill. They 
believe that a commission should be given power not only to 
accumulate facts and gather all the information possible as to | 
the cost of production of competitive articles at home and 
abroad, and recommend changes in the schedules from time to 
time, but that it should have the power to actually make 
changes in the rates of duty without further action on the part 
of Congress. In other words, they would confer on such com- | 
mission the power to legislate. They forget that Congress can 
not delegate this power, nor is it probable that it would be 
disposed to do so if it could. 

Aside from the constitutional duty imposed on Congress to 
enact all revenue laws, the delegation of this power to any 
other body would be a very dangerous experiment. Unless 
the combined wisdom and experience of the 391 Representa- 
tives and 92 Senators is greater than that possessed by any 5 
men who would be appointed to a tariff commission, they should 
be retired in favor of men of average intelligence. If their 
combined honesty can not be relied upon there can be but little 
hope that the commission would stand pure and upright in 
the face of temptation which would demoralize the two Houses 
of Congress. It is easier to corrupt, and more convenient to 
do business with, a small body than a large one. 

I am very well satisfied with this bill. It goes about as far 
as it ought to go. It gives the board as much power as it should | 
be given, and it deprives the Congress of none of its constitu- 
tional duties and relieves it of none of its obligations. I am 
not ~ new convert to the idea of creating a board or commission 
for the «xpress purpose of gathering, tabulating, and presenting 
in clear and concise form all the facts and information that it | 
is possible to obtain relative to the cost of producing competitive | 
articles at home and abroad. 

On July 31, 1909, toward the close of the extraordinary ses- 
sion in which the Payne-Aldrich law was passed, I made a few 
remarks on the subject of a tariff commission, and I may be 
permitted to say that this bill in all material respects embodies 
the views which I then expressed. I take the liberty of setting 
forth as a part of these remarks a few extracts from that 
speech : 

At the opening of this extraordinary session I had strong predilec- 
tions against a tariff commission of any kind, and now I am almost 
persuaded that a commission or bureau of information for the assist- 
ance of the Congress would serve a good and useful purpose. All the 
reasons which influenced my mind against the creation of a commission | 
now appeal to me with equal, if not greater, force. But I did not 
give sufficient weight to the argument that a commission, carefully 
selected and under able and practical direction, could collect facts, 
firures, and data, arrange them in clear and concise form, and submit 
them to the Congress whenever called upon to do so. Above all things, 
exact and reliable information as_ to the cost of production of pro- 
tected articles at home and abroad is what Congress needs in the re- 
writing of the tariff schedules. 

The cost of production may be said to consist of the costs of 
rew materials, labor, overhead expenses, and the interest on the 
invested in the business. 

In the case of a given article, what is the cost abroad and 
what is the cost at home? These questions must be accu- 
rately answered before the Congress can fix the duty according 
to the principles laid down in our platform, such a duty as 
will protect the American manufacturer and not amount to | 
absolute prohibition. 

Where can we get that information as to home productions? 
‘ot from home manufacturers, for they are interested wit- 
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Protection is a very selfish and greedy policy. Every gov- 
ernment is selfish, and no government, from an autocracy to a 
republic, could endure long which would not protect its own 
interests and people against the aggressive policies of other 
nations. Every interest in this tariff revision wants to hold all 
the protection it has and get a little more, if possible. 

Where can we get the exact cost of production abroad? 
Not from the foreign manufacturer, for he is not called nor 
permitted to appear before the committees of Congress, and if 
he were his evidence would not be reliable, for he, too, is 
interested. 

Congressmen have not been overlooked during the past eight 
months. They have been receiving much advice. Their desks 
and tables are laden with literature of various kinds and on 
various subjects, telling them the exact cost of labor at home 
and in competing countries, the cost of freight and transporta- 
tion charges, the cost of raw materials, and the final cost of 
production at home and abroad; and in almost every instance 
the home producer concludes his appeal by the assertion that 
if the duty on his particular commodity is lowered he will be 
driven out of business or compelled to lower the wages of his 
employees. No man in Congress bas been able to read all this 
tariff matter, but if he had he does not know much more about 
the particular questions on which he is seeking reliable infor- 
mation. 

It is said that figures will not lie, but they may be so shuffled 
He receives con- 
flicting and contrary statements, which incline him to doubt 
the sincerity of one and, perhaps, all of the parties submitting 
them. He receives statements in technical terms which require 
a knowledge of the trade to understand. He has received and 
read many documents and memorials, in general and indefinite 
terms, perhaps intended to confuse, urging him to maintain the 
American standard of wages and living and not surrender our 
He may have learned 
something of a very few paragraphs in which his constituents 
are interested, but as to the overwhelming majority of the 
schedules his mind is in a state of hopeless bewilderment and 
confusion, 

If he had before him in intelligent form exact information as 
to the cost of producing commodities at home and in competing 
countries, he would be relieved from reading this mass of mis- 
cellaneous tariff literature and could readily determine what 
duty would be protective without being prohibitive. This in- 
formation and data, I think, a good tariff commission could fur- 
nish had it been in existence during the last few years. 

This commission should be a bureau of information for the 
assistance of Congress, and should be subject to its control and 
direction. It should make reports of the facts and information 


| accumulated only to the Congress, and only when requested so 


to do. That is about all such a commission should be required 


| or permitted to do; or, to put it in other words, that is about 


as far as I am converted to the usefulness or necessity of a 
commission. 
I am aware that many people favor the creation of a com- 


| mission with large powers, authorizing it not only to investigate 
| the conditions at home and abroad, collect data and statistics, 


study the trade conditions in this and other countries, but also 
from time to time, in its judgment and discretion, to recom- 
But I doubt if recom- 
mendations of such a character, at the will of the commission, 
would serve any good purpose. If it had that power, in order to 
justify its existence it would be disposed, as all other com- 
missions are, to magnify the importance of its owa work by 
making reports and recommendations and publishing them 
throughout the country. 

There are also those who believe that a tariff commission 
should be created, exercising substantially the same powers 
in regulating the tariff rates which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now exercises with reference to railroad rates. 
Congress only has the power to fix railroad rates, yet it dele 
gates that power to the Interstate Commerce Commission, be- 
cause it is impossible for the Congress to go into all the details 
of railroad transportation and regulate the rates by direct 
legislation; and it is claimed by some that a tariff commission 
should be created with substantially the same powers and duties. 
But I am not quite convinced of the wisdom of that proposition. 
I admit that a commission of able and experienced men, with 
their opportunities and freedom from appeals made by specia! 
interests, could draft a more evenly balanced and scientific tariff 
law than has been enacted, or that can be enacted, by the Con- 
gress; not because of their superior ability or virtue, but be- 
cause they would be relieved from influences which have left 
their mark on almost every schedule of this tariff law. 

The majority of those who favor a tariff commission do not 
go so far as to advocate a commission with the sweeping powers 
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now exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission in fixing 
railroad rates. They would have a commission who would 


study conditions at home and abroad and make recommenda- | 


tions to the Congress from time to time in their discretion. I 
doubt if any good purpose could be served by such reports and 
recommendations. Better suffer some inequalities in the sched- 
ules than subject the business of the country to constant agita- 
tion and frequent revision. ‘Tariff schedules are closer to the 
people, or at all events are of interest to a larger proportion of 
our people, than are railroad rates, and the Congress would not 
willingly abrogate its power to control all tariff legislation. It 
would not be apt to act on a commission’s ~ecommendations 
unless in obedience to an urgent and genera! demand on the 
part of the country; and unless such recommendations were 
taken up seriously by the Congress for the purpose of enacting 
them into law they would only tend to unsettle business and 
would result in injury rather than benefit. 


Recommendations by a commission would have but little in- | 


fluence on the protected industries unless they were satisfac- 
tory to them. The Payne bill passed the House by a large 
majority and was entitled to more weight than the report of 
any commission, for the reason that it received the indorse- 
ment of Members directly representing the people; yet the 
Senate amended it in many material respects. 

Why would it be impracticable and impossible to enact a 
commission’s recommendations into law? Simply because the 
constituents of every Member and Senator who were opposed 
to those recommendations would appeal to their Representa- 
tives and Senators to reject it. They would say to their Con- 
gressmen, “ We care not what the commission reports or what 
recommendations it makes, They are not directly responsible 
to the people. We elected you to represent us in the halls of 
legislation, and it is your duty to look after our interests.” 
And the Congressmen would respond: “ Every Member, either 
through motives of selfishness or as a matter of sentiment, 
would stand by the industries and interests of his own district 
and State. And the same kind of a fight as we have witnessed 
for the last five months would go on without regard to the 
comission’s reports,” 

The Congress will not surrender its power and duty to enact 
tariff legislation; and were it disposed to do so, the people 
would not permit it. In the exercise of such sweeping powers, 
which affect all our people, directly or indirectly, it should have 
all the light possible, in order that tariff acts may be equitable 
and beneficent. A commission exercising the functions of a 
bureau of information would be a very useful adjunct, and its 
assistance to the Congress would justify its expense. 





Tariff Board. 
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HON. GEORGE P. LAWRENCE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Monday, January 30, 1911, 

On the bill (H. R. 32010) to create a tariff board. 

Mr. LAWRENCE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I wish to place myself on record as most heart- 
fly in favor of the pending measure. Anyone who has ever 
taken part in a revision of the tariff must have appreciated the 
difficulties of getting exact and impartial information upon 
which such a revision can be based. This bill provides a means 
by which the necessary information can be secured. Its pas- 
Sage must be gratifying to every honest revisionist. 

While the information upon which the Payne tariff law was 
constructed was necessarily incomplete, yet I suppose the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means conducted a more thorough inquiry 
than had ever been made in any tariff legislation in the his- 
tory of the country. As soon as it was known that Mr. Taft 
had been elected President and that there was to be a Repub- 
lican House, Mr. Payne, chairman of the committee, summoned 
the members to meet in Washington, and hearings were begun 
at once, The Hon. Cuamp CLARK will not be suspected of a 
purpose to unduly praise the work of a committee in a Repub- 
lican House. But this is what he said in a speech as to the 
way in which the committee worked: 


I have tried a multitude of cases in court, including betwixt 1,000 
and 2,000 criminal cases, ranging from murder and highway robbery 
to assault and battery and petty larceny, but nowhere, at no time, un- 
der no circumstances have I ever performed any other labor so ex- 
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haustive of nervous energy as I performed at these tariff hearings. I 


am not complaining. We simply did our duty; but I have no doubt it 
shortened all our lives. We not only worked like galley slaves while 
other people were taking their ease, but we tried to ascertain the truth 

Mr. CLARK complimented in highest terms the members of 
the committee for their thorough examination of witnesses who 
came before them. The committee generally began its work at 
9 o'clock in the morning and adjourned at midnight. The work 
went on week days and Sundays. There were 10,000 pages of 
these hearings. Our Committee on Ways and Means did hard 
work and good work. And yet, in spite of all their efforts and 
the 10,000 pages of hearings, the information before the com- 
mittee was far from complete, and much of it was questionable 
because it came from interested sources. As a matter of fact, 
it is impossible for any congressional committee, by spasmodic 
efforts once in 10 or 12 years, to get all the information needed. 
Some agency should be at work all the time. This we are now 
providing for. 

By the terms of the Payne bill the President was authorized 
to employ such persons as may be required to assist him in the 
discharge of duties imposed upon him by the act, and to assist 
officers of the Government in the administration of the customs 
laws. Acting under that authority, the President employed 
three persons, who have since been known as the tariff board. 
The powers and duties of that board have never been properly 
defined. For many months it was engaged—according to its 
chairman, Mr. Henry C. Emery—in cooperating with the De 
partment of State— 
both in investigating the question of discrimination on the part of 
foreign countries and in the arduous negotiations which followed, aim 
ing at the removal of such discriminations where they existed. ‘l 
work required the whole time of the tariff board and its assistants 
until the Ist of April, 1910, by which time, fortunately, proclamations 
had been issued in favor of all countries, and all threatened tariff wars 
were averted. 

Last year Congress appropriated $240,000 for the use of the 
board. In a message to Congress at this session the President 
asked that the board be made permanent and its powers and 
duties properly defined. That is what the pending bill under- 
takes to do. 

By its provisions the board shall consist of five members, and 
no more than three of them shall be of one political party; ap- 
pointments are to be made by the President; the salary for the 
chairman is fixed at $7,500 a year, and for the other members 
at $7,000 a year; the principal office of the board is to be in the 
city of Washington, and its investigations are to be made in 
this country and abroad. ‘The duties of the board are clearly 
defined by section 3 of the bill, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of said board to investigate the 
cost of production of all articles which by any act of Congress now 
in force or hereafter enacted are made the subject of tariff legislation, 
with special reference to the prices paid domestic and foreign labor and 


| the prices paid for raw materials, whether domestic or imported, enter 


| ing into manufactured articles; 


producers’ prices, and retail prices of 


| commodities, whether domestic or imported; the condition of domestic 


| to suggest or to fix rates of duty. 


and foreign markets affecting the American products, including detailed 
information with respect thereto, together with all other facts which 
may be necessary or convenient in fixing import duties or in aiding 
the President and other officers of the Government in the administra- 
tion of the customs | 






laws; and said board shall also make investiga- 
tions of any such subject whenever directed by either House of Con- 
gress. 

By another section the board is given power to subpeena wit- 
nesses and to eall for the production of books and papers relat- 
ing to any matter pertaining to such investigations. 

The tariff board created by this act does not have the right 

Congress does not in any 
way delegate this important power, and of course it should not. 
Congress, however, in enacting tariff laws needs all the infor- 
mation it can get, and it will be of inestimable benefit to have 
this information gathered by a nonpartisan board of experts. 
Their work must necessarily be thorough and impartial. The 
result must be to put an end to many false assertions and much 
misrepresentation upon a subject of vital importance to all the 
American people. This information is needed whether we ars 
making a tariff in accord with the policy of protection or fer 
revenue only. I am a protectionist. The Republican national 
convention took as a proper basis for revision the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad. Republicans do 
not propose to lower duties to a point whereby our own work- 
ingmen may be thrown out of employment through competition 
with the underpaid laborers of Europe, and particularly of the 
Orient. They do not propose, through revision, to strike down 
any industry. gut reasonable protectionists do not demand 
| excessive rates. In dealing with a subject which means go 
much for the comfort, happiness, and prosperity of all, there 
should be as little guesswork as possible. 

If any of the schedules in the present law are unjust, that 
| will be made to appear through impartial investigation, but if, 
| on the other hand, the rates of duty which now exist are nec- 
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essary for the maintenance of the American wage scale cnd 
the American standard of living, that fact will also be made 
clear. I therefore welcome this board as an agency which can 
furnish us with the exact information we should have. I do 
not for perfect tariff legislation in the future, but the 
passage of this bill should come somewhere near making possi- 
ble “a scientific tariff based on facts.” 

Speaking of the result to be hoped for from the investigations 
the tariff board, President Taft has said: 

It is not unlikely that, in the light of accurate statisticr, we may 
find that certain schedules in our tariff are too high. If we do, I shall 
at that time not hesitate immediately to recommend their revision. 


If, 
President, I think it will be necessary to pass a measure pro- 


look 


of 


however, Congress is to cooperate effectively with the | 


viding that when a revenue bill shall be pending it shall not | 


in either House be subject to any amendment relative to arti- 
cles not named therein, except on articles interchangeable in 
use with or necessarily consumed in the production of articles 
named in such bill. Several resolutions for this purpose have 
already been introduced and are now awaiting the action of 
Congress. The passage of the bill creating a tariff board should 
be followed by the consideration of one of these resolutions, 
for we can hever have entirely satisfactory action relative to 
the tariff until it is possible to correct a mistake in a particu- 
lar schedule without opening up hundreds of other schedules. 


Tariff Board. 
SPE E CH 
HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, January 30, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 

Mr. FOSS said: 

Mr. Speaker: I wish to say that I am heartily in favor of 
the measure now before the House to create a tariff board. I 
have been in favor of such a board or commission for a number 
of years, and in a speech, under date of June 13, 1910, I stated 


29 


32010) to create a tariff board. 


| tion. 


whether domestic or imported, the condition of domestic and foreign 
markets affecting the American products, including detailed informa- 
tion with respect thereto, together with all other facts which may be 
necessary or convenient in fixing import duties or in aiding the I’rest- 
cent and other officers of the Government in the administration of the 
customs laws, and to make investigation of any such subject whenever 
directed by either House of Congress. 

The board is also given ample powers to make investigation to 
enable the President to secure information as to the effect of tariff 
rates, restrictions, exactions, or any regulations imposed at any time 
by any foreign country upon the importation into or sale in any such 
foreign country of any products of the United States, and as to any 
export bounty paid or export duty imposed or prohibition made by — 
country upon the exportation of any article to the United States whic 
discriminates against the United States or the products thereof, and 
to assist the President in the application of the maximum and minl- 
mum tariffs and other administrative provisions of the customs laws, 
and the board is from time to time to make report, as the President 
shall direct. 

The board is also authorized to obtain evidence or information for 
ne confidential use and to protect the same in its confidential char- 
acter, 

Provision is also made for the turning over of the property, books, 
papers, ete., of the present board to the new board when the act takes 
effect on the Ist of July next. 

The committee recommend by unanimous vote that the bill do pass, 
and that House bills 26232, 28433, 30288, and 31162 do He upon the 


table. 

Under the Constitution of the United States it is the duty of 
Congress to formulate and pass revenue bills, and it is the duty 
of the House to originate these bills. The purpose of this 
tariff board will be to investigate and collect information and 
present the same to Congress when called upon to do so, and 
then it will be referred to the proper committee for considera- 
This information, collected in advance, will relieve the 
Committee on Ways and Means, which has jurisdiction of the 
tariff, of a great deal of work. It is very important in the con- 
sideration of any tariff question that the committee should have 
before it facts which have been collected in a nonpartisan 
and scientific manner, and it is too much to expect any com- 


| mittee of Congress, with the work that is ordinarily before it, 


that I was strongly in favor of a tariff commission or board, | 


such it is proposed to permanently establish by this act. 

We have a tariff board to-day, of which Mr. Henry C. Emery 
is chairman, and Mr. James B. Reynolds and Mr. Alvin H. 
Saunders are the other members. This board was created by 
the President under that provision of law in the tariff act 
passed in August, 1909, which gave him authority to employ 


to make an accurate collection of facts as to the difference in 
the cost of production in the goods manufactured in this coun- 
try and in foreign countries, as is contemplated by section 8 


| of this bill, as well as could be done by a board of this char- 


acter. When the facts are before the committee, then it is for 
the committee to decide upon the application of those facts. 
In other words, whether we shall have a protective tariff or 
a tariff for revenue only or free trade; and of course that, 
being a political question, is necessarily a part of the policy of 
the party in power. 

I desire to append hereto a copy of the tariff bill and the 


| speech above referred to: 


such persons as he required to administer the maximum and | 


minimum features of the tariff bill, and in the sundry civil 
bill of 1910, $240,000 was appropriated to carry on the work of 
this board. This board has been busily engaged up to the 1st 
of April of last year, in investigating the question of discrimina- 


A bill (H. R. 32010) to create a tariff board. 


Be it enacted, etc., That a board is hereby created, to be known a 
the tariff board, which shall be composed of five members, who shall be 
appointed by the President. The members first appointed under this 
act shall continue in office from the date of qualification for the terms 
of two, three, four, five, and six years, respectively, from and after the 


| Ist day of July, A. D. 1911, the term of each to be designated by the 


tion on the part of foreign countries in their tariffs against us, | 


and also in assisting the State Department in negotiations with 
a view to the removal of any discrimination on the part of such 


foreign countries, and in their labors they have been eminently | of 


successful. The board has thoroughly justified itself by its 
works. It has been largely an executive creature, but the time 
has come to give it stability and permanency and establish it 
under proper law as a continuing board, and I heartily give 
my support to the bill before the House. 


The report made by the chairman of the committee states the 


object of the bill, and I desire to insert it here as a part of my 
remarks : 


The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom were referred the bills 
H, R. 26232, H. R. 28433, H. R. 30288, and H. R. 31162, having had 
the same under consideration, report to the House the accompanying 
bill (HL. R. 32010) 
substitute bill do pass. 

The object of this bill is to make a permanent tariff board in lieu 
of the present board, which is a creature of a provision of the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, and which will expire by its own limitation 
on the 30th of June next. The board is to consist of five members, 
not more than three of whom shall be of the same political party. The 
term of office shall be six years each, and those first appointed shall be 
for terms of two, three, four, five, and six years, respectively, to be 
designated by the President. The President is also to designate one of 
the members to be chairman. The salaries of the members are $7,500 
annually for the chairman, and $7,000 each for the other members. 
The board is given full authority to appoint a secretary and fix his 
compensation and that of other employees. The board is to have its 
principal office in Washington, and is empowered to sit in any other 
place in the United States or in foreign countries. Provision is made 
for subpenaing witnesses, paying their fees, administering oaths, etc., 
and to require parties to produce books and papers. he board is 
specially authorized and directed to investigate the cost of production 
of all articles which by any act of Congress now in force or hereafter 


|} man thereof during the term for which he is_appointed. 


President; but their successors shall be appointed for terms of six 
years, except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of the member whom he shall succeed. 
The President shall designate a member of the board to be the chair- 
Any member 
may, after due hearing, be removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. Not more than three members 
said board shall be members of the same political party. ‘Three 
members of said board shall constitute a quorum. The chairman of said 
board shall receive a salary of $7,500 = annum and the other members 
each a salary of $7,000 per annum. The board shall have authority to 
appoint a secretary and fix his Cenguaention, and to ~ and fix 
the compensation of such other employees as it may find necessary to 
the performance of its duties. 

Sec. 2. That the principal office of said board shall be in the city of 
Washington. The board, however, shall have full authority, aa a body, 
by one or more of its members, or through its employees, to conduct 


| investigations at any other place or places, either in the United States 


or foreign countries, as the board may determine. All the expenses of 


| the board, including all necessary expenses for transportation incurred 


as a substitute therefor, and recommend that said | 


enacted are made the subject of tariff legislation, with special reference | 


to the prices paid domestic and foreign labor and the prices paid for 
raw materials, whether domestic or imported, entering into manu- 


factured articles, producers’ prices and retail prices of commodities, 


by the members or by their employees under their orders, in making 
any investigations, or upon official business in any other places than in 
Washington, shall be allowed and paid on the presentation of itemized 
vouchers therefor, approved by the chairman of the board. Should said 
board require the attendance of any witness. either in Washington or 
any place not the home of said witness, said witness shall be paid 
the same fees and mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of said board to investigate the 
cost of production of all articles which by any act of Congress now in 
force or hereafter enacted are made the subject of tariff legislation, 
with special reference to the prices paid domestic and foreign labor 
and the prices paid for raw materials, whether domestic or imported, 
entering into manufactured articles, producers’ prices and retail prices 
of commodities, whether domestic or imported, the condition of domestic 
and foreign markets affecting the American products, including detailed 
information with respect thereto, together with all other facts which 
may be necessary or convenient in fixing import duties or in aiding 
the President and other officers of the Government in the administra- 
tion of the customs laws, and said board shall also make investiga- 
tion of any such subject whenever directed by either House of Congress. 

Sec. 4. That to enable the President to secure information as to the 
effect of tariff rates, restrictions, exactions, or any regulations imposed 
at any time by any foreign country upon the importation into or sale 


in any such foreign country of any products of the United States, ang 
as to any export bounty paid or export duty imposed or prohibition 
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made by any country upon the exportation of any article to the United 
States which discriminates against the United States or the products 
thereof, and to assist the President in the application of the maxi- 
num and minimum tariffs and other administrative provisions of the 
customs laws, the board shall, from time to time, make report, as the 
President shall direct. 

Sec. 5. That for the purposes of this act said board shall have 
power to subpeena witnesses, to take testimony, administer oaths, and 
to require any person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or association 
engaged in the production, importation, or distribution of any article 
under investigation to produce books and papers relating to any matter 
pertaining to such investigation. In case of failure to comply with 
the requirements of this section, the board may report to Congress such 
failure, specifying the names of such persons, the individual names of 
such firm or copartnership, and the names of the officers and directors 
of each such corporation or association so failing, which report shall 
also specify the article or articles produced, imported, or distributed 
by such person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or association, and 
the tariff schedule which applies to such article. 

Sec. 6. That in any investigation authorized by this act the board 
may obtain such evidence or information as it may deem advisable, for 
its confidential use, and in case the evidence or information is so ob- 
tained, said board shall not be required to divulge the names of per- 
sons furnishing such evidence or information: Provided, That no evi- 
dence or information so secured under the provisions of this section 
from any person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or association shall 
be made public in such manner as to be available for the use of any 
business competitor or rival. 

Sec. 7. That said board shall submit the results of its investiga- 
tions, together with any explanatory report of the facts so ascer- 
tained, to the President or to either House of Congress, from time to 
time, when called upon by the President or either House of Congress. 

Sec. 8. That upon the taking effect of this act the body now known 
as the tariff board shall transfer to the tariff board hereby created 
all such property and equipment, books and papers as are now possessed 
or used by said first-mentioned board in connection with the subjects 
for which the tariff board is hereby created, and thereupon the said 
first-mentioned board shall cease to exist, 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, OF ILLINOIS. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Tnion and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 26730) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
1910, and for other purposes— 

Mr. Foss. Mr. Chairman, I desire to address myself to that provision 
in the sundry civil bill which enables the President to secure informa- 
tion to assist in the discharge of the duties imposed upon him by section 
2 of an act entitled “An act to provide revenues, equalize duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 5, 1909, and the officers of the Government in admin- 
istering the customs laws, including such investigations of the cost of 
production of commodities, covering cost of material, fabrication, and 
every other element of such cost of production, as are authorized by said 
act, and including the employment of such persons as may be required 
for those purposes ; and to enable him to do any and all things in con- 
nection therewith authorized by law, $250,000. 

I desire in the first place to state that I am heartily in favor of this 
—— The tariff plank adopted at the Chicago convention June 18, 

908, reads as follows: 

“'The Republican Party declares unequivocally for the revision of the 
tariff by a special] session of Congress immediately following the inaugu- 
ration of the next President, and commends the steps already taken to 
this end in the work assigned to the appropriate committees of Congress. 
which are now investigating the operation and effect of existing sched- 
ules. In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best 
maintained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference 
between the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to American industries. We favor the establishment 
of maximum and minimum rates, to be administered by the President 
under limitations fixed in the law, the maximum to be available to meet 
discriminations by foreign countries against American goods entering 
their markets, and the minimum to represent the normal measure of 
protection at home, the aim and purpose of the Republican policy being 
not only to preserve, without excessive duties, that security against for- 
eign competition to which American manufacturers, farmers, and pro- 
ducers are entitled, but also to maintain the high standard of living 
of the wage earners of this country, who are the most direct beneficia- 
ries of the protective system. Between the United States and the Phil- 
ippines we believe in a free interchange of products, with such limita- 
tions as to sugar and tobacco as will afford adequate protection to 
domestic interests.” 

It will be seen from the above that the essential point in that plank 
is that which defines the true principle of production as being best 
maintained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference 
between the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to American industries. 

The Ways and Means Committee, in their investigation of the condi- 
tions at home and abroad, acquired a great deal of valuable information, 
but it was impossible to expect of them, in the time which they had 
for collecting information, to make a scientific investigation into the 
cost of commodities at home and abroad. This is the work of experts 
and it is also the work of years, and yet I believe that there is no more 
important work than this to be done by any commission or body of 
experts for the education and enlightenment of the people. We have 
declared in our party platform in favor of a revision, the true principle 
of which shall be the difference in the cost of production, and, in order 
to carry out that platform in an honest and conscientious way, we must 
have a body of scientists to do the work. 

_When the recent tariff bill had been reported from the Committee on 

ays and Means and was under consideration by the House, I had the 
lonor to present a petition signed by more than 200,000 citizens of 
Chicago and suburbs, protesting against the increased duties on gloves, 
cotton hosiery, and wearing apparel, in which they request that the 
rates upon these goods “ shall be at least not more than those now pre- 
Vailing under the Dingley law.” 

There was a strong demand on the part of the people of the West, 
voiced by that great newspaper, the Chicago Tribune, for the reduction 
of these duties. How valuable a scientific commission or body of ex- 

rts would have been to have shown the real facts in the case. But as 
t was, the President recognized the justice of the demand and forced 
the reduction of these duties, as reported in the final adjustment of the 
tariff bill, and in doing so he was commended by the people. 

The people have a right to know what the difference in the cost of 
production is. The Executive must know in order that he may carry 
out the provisions of the tariff law. The Congress ought always to 
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know in order to enact a measure that will meet the just demands of 
the people. The President will, under this provision, appo ris, 
who will investigate the whole subject, and then, undoubtedly, will 
transmit that informatioa to Congress I may say for myself that I 
would much prefer that it had been stated in the provision that he 
should report their findings to Congress, but I have no doubt that under 
his constitutional right he will deem it not only his privilege but his 
duty to do so, in order that Congress may have the facts and the : 
of the work of scientific experts. 

In my judgment tariff legislation ought to be placed upon a 
basis, and I desire to see the whole matter of investigation ¢ 
nation of facts placed in the hands of a nonpartisan ¢ Ss 
manently appointed, which will report to Congress from time to time, 
and then upon the recommendation of that commission the proper com 
mittee of Congress, that of the Ways and Means, can take up and re 
port bills modifying the tariff rates on the different articles as nece 
ties may require. I see no reason why a particular schedule could ‘not 
be taken up or modified or amended at any time. Tariff laws have 
usually been a general revision of all of the duties, and this has been 
open to the popular criticism that tariff bills have, too frequently, been 
considered as logrolling measures, where certain interests combine to 
effect selfish ends, but in case that schedules were taken up separately, 
as needs required, and modified, then there could be no cause for such 
criticism. 

And, furthermore, revision by schedules in that manner would not, 
in my judgment, be open to the further criticism of holding up the 
business of the country. General revision always does hold up busi 
ness; the uncertainty that is attendant upon it causes business men to 
await the results of congressional action, but schedules could be modi 
fied from time to time with but very little disadvantage or interruption 
to industry and business. : 

The people are demanding more moderate tariffs than ever before. 
They are beginning to feel more and more that our country has grown 
under the system of protection to where it can stand upon its own feet 
and compete in foreign markets. The old argument that protection 
was necessary to encourage American industries in what might other 
wise have been a purely agricultural country has lost its force in th 
tremendous industrial development in all branches of trade It loses its 
reason and plausibility whenever industries grow so big as to get their 
feet on us. 

They see that we are sending goods to every foreign market on the 
face of the globe and competing successfully in many lines of mani 
facture and industry. We are sending our locomotives to Russia; we 
are building bridges down in Africa; we are sending our harvesters to 
the Orient; and our foreign trade is expanding and growing on every 
hand. Its increase has been marvelous during the last 15 years. 

Some of the best thought of the past has been along the line of a 
more moderate tariff and encouragement of foreign markets, as illus- 
trated by the following quotations from speeches of Gartield, of Sher- 
man, and of Blaine: 

{James A. Garfield, speech, June 4, 1878.] 

“T have long believed, and I still believe, that the worst evil which 
has afflicted the interests of American artisans and manufacturers has 
been the tendency to extremes in our tariff legislation. Our history 
for the last 50 years has been a repetition of the same mistakes. One 
party comes into power and, believing that its protective tavif is a 
good thing, establishes a fair rate of duty. Not content with that, 
they say, ‘ This works well; let us have more of it.” And they raise 
the rates still higher, and perhaps go beyond the limits of national 
interest. Every additional step in that direction increases the opposi- 
tion and threatens the stability of the whole system. * * * In 
other words, I would have the duty so adjusted that every great Ameri- 
can industry can fairly live and make fair profits, and yet so low that 
if our manufacturers attempted to put up prices unreasonably the 
competition from abroad would come in and bring prices down to a 
fair rate.” 

{Speech of John Sherman at Home Market Club, Boston, Mass., 

“The tariff ought to be carefully revised with a view to correcting 
any irregularities or incongruities that have grown out of the changes 
of value since the passage of the act of 1883. 

“Every imported article that does not compete with our domestic 
industry and is essential to the comfort and wants of our people should 
be placed on the free list. 

“Every raw material of industry which does not compete with our 
own industry should be specially selected for the free :ist. 

[James G. Blaine, in vol. 67, Congressional Globe, p. 5049.] 

“ During the most pressing exigencies of the terrible contest in which 
we were engaged neither breadstuffs nor limber ever be 
ject of 1 penny of taxation. What 
because if anything be universal 
constitute literally the staff of life. 

“ Now, as to the article of lumber. Whenever the western frontiers 
man undertakes to make for himself a home, to till the soil, to carry 
on the business of life, he needs lumber for his cabin; he needs lumber 
for his fence; he needs lumber for his wagon or cart; he needs lumber 
for his plow; he needs lumber for almost every purpose in bh 
life, and there has never been a tax on that article.” 

Sut it remained for McKinley, in his last speech at Buffalo, when, 
by the providence of the Almighty God, he was about to be translated 
from the scenes of magnificent achievement, with his vision brighter 
and broader than ever before, to map out the pathway of future tariff 
legislation in these sentences, which will remain through all time 
the safest and surest guide of our political welfare: 

“Our capacity to produce has developed so enormously and our 
products have so multiplied that the problem of more markets require 
our urgent and immediate attention. * * * Ey sensible trade a 
rangements, which will not interrupt our home production, we shall 
extend the outlet for our increasing surplus. A system which provides 
a mutual exchange of commodities is manifestly essential to the con 
tinued and healthful growth of our export trade. We must not repose 
in fancied security that we can forever sell everything and buy litt 
or nothing. If such a thing were possible, it wouid 
us or for those with whom we deal ete 
natural outgrowth of our wonderful industrial development under the 
domestic policy now firmly established. * * * ‘Ihe period of ex 
clusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade and commerce is the 
pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable A policy of 
good will and friendly trade relations will prevent reprisals. Reci 
procity treaties are in harmony with the spirit of the times; measures 
of retaliation are not. If, perchance, some of our tariffs are no longer 
needed for revenue or to encourage or protect our industries at home, 
= este they not be employed to extend and promote our markets 
abroa 
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HON. TIMOTHY T. ANSBERRY, 
OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or Represenrarives, 
Monday, January 30, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32010) to create a tariff board. 

Mr. ANSBERRY said: 

Mr. Sreaker: The framers of our organie law wrought better 
than they knew when they provided that revenue bills shall 
originate in the House of Representatives; and I am epposed 
to this board, so called, for the reason that, in my opinion, it 
is but the entering wedge of a system to, in a measure, and by 
indirection, nullify in part this wise provision of the Constitu- 
tion. Then, again, we are in danger of becoming a govern- 
ment by commissions. We have, it is said, 38 different boards 
or bureaus already, and almost any one of these bureaus could, 
by the expenditure of a comparatively small sum, enlarge its 
scope and furnish information to Congress or to the Executive, 
if it is thought desirable to write a tariff bill for protection. 
As a Democrat I am opposed to the protective idea, and there- 
fore see no reason why we should send a commission on a 
junket through Europe to investigate difference in wage or 
cost of production abroad. The only question I think it proper 
to investigate to write the kind of a tariff bill that the people 
demanded at the last election is the rate of tariff that should 
be levied to produce sufficient revenue to pay the cost ef main- 
taining the Government, carefully and economically adminis- 
tered. This information can be procured by the very efficient 
gentlemen our caucus recently selected for that purpose. I am 
of the opinion that tariff boards and tariff commissions are 
subterfuges to prevent a real revision of the tariff at an early 
date. I desire leave to print a petition by the Knights of Labor, 
which fs, in a measure, pertinent. 


PETITION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR (INC.) 
TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Our organization believes in flourishing manufactories and well-paid 
labor, while, on the other hand, the American manufacturers are interested 
generally in two things, namely, the highest protective tariff and the 
cheapest labor. This policy means high prices for the products of the 
manufactory and low prices for the labor that produces it. Im its prae- 
tical working the protective system demanded by the manufacturers and 
accorded them by legislation has resulted in the aggrandizement of 
eapital and the debasement of labor. It has given a greater wealth 
te the wealthy and a greater poverty to the poor. This demands an 
immediate change. 

The General Assembly of the Order of the Knights of Labor (Inc.}, 
in convention assembled at Washington, D. C., this 17th day of Novem- 
ber, 1910, respectfully petition the Congress of the United States for an 
immediate revision of the tariff, and rest our claims upen the following 
statement of principles and facts: 

Labor creates product and is entitled to a legitimate share in the 
value of that product. The protective theory claims that the American 
manufacturer should be protected against foreign competition by a tariff 
which would equalize the difference in the labor cost at home and 
abroad. Without going into the mathematical niceties engendered by 
this principle, it is enough to say that the a protective rates not 
only provide for the difference in undetermined rates here and abroad, 
but in most cases afford a protection greater than the entire labor cost 


of American manufacture. The average labor cost of American manu- | 


facture is less than 20 per cent, while the average tariff rates for the 
last 14 years have exceeded 45 per cent. The tariff insidiously returns 
to the capitalist not only the wage difference between our country and 
foreign lands, but also the entire labor cost of the home manufacturer, 
and then obtains for him from 20 to 25 per cent more, which must be paid 
by wage earners and consumers in the higher prices American manu- 
facturers are enabled to charge by reason of the legalized monopoly of 
the home market. The system has operated to enrich the few at the 
expense of the many, and especially of the laboring class. These truths 
are so well known to all economists as to make it unnecessary to create 
Trojan horses in the shape of tariff boards in order to have that intelli- 


gent revision downward which labor and the consumers ask. The high | 


tariff has enriched those who have been its recipients and has impover- 
ished not only the labor which added from 40 to 60 per cent to the 
value of the products, but also the great mass of consumers throughout 
the land. We respectfully demand an immediate revision which shall be 
pronouncedly downward in its every feature. 

It is a well-known fact that the tariff has not caused advances in 
wages to any material extent. The purely protected industries show 
not only a general low wage scale, a scale not far removed from foreign 
seales, but also the slightest advance as years roll on. Wages in many 
lines of these industries have not improved materially ever 1896, while 
in none of them has the advance kept pace with the rise in the cost 
of living. Wages advance slowly, if at all, the greater advances being 
in unprotected industries, and proceeding, not because of the tariff, but 
from causes absolutely alien to it, while the cost of living under the 
Dingley law advanced rapidly and with still greater momentum under 
the present law. The advanced cost of living rests in greater part 
upon the high protective tariff, and practically all the labor difficulties 
a the United States for the last 14 years have grown out of the higher 
cost of living. For every $18 paid the Government as tariff revenue by 
an American family the protected industries receive about $120, or 
about $100 more than that family would pay but for the high protective 
features of the tariff. The Government gets one-sixth for revenue, 
while tariff-protected trusts receive five-sixths. Wages have advanced 
on the average about 19 per cent, while the cost of living has advanced 
over 60 per cent. 

Inequalities like these amount to favoritism and constitute a species 
of class legislation, alike obnoxious to the genius of our institutions 
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and the universal sense of justice that finds place in the human mind. 
An immediate revision of the present tariff, so as to destroy its mo- 
nopolistic and trust-building features is demanded by the Order of the 
Knights ef Laber (Inc.), and by all thinkers whose sense of righteous- 
ness has not been blunted by participation im the profits created by the 
obnoxious law. 

Net only in these general aspects is the present high protective tariff 
obnoxious, but in particulars it presents a series of anomalies, incon- 
sistencies, and injustices, the simple mention of which arouses a just 
opposition to it, and warrants the demand fer its immediate revision. 
It taxes the necessities of life at the highest possible rates, while prac- 
tically exempting from taxation the luxuries of the rich. The woolen 
blankets and flannels worn by the millions are taxed from 80 to 150 
per cent, while diamonds bear but 10 per cent. Our clothing pays 
from 60 to 140 per cent, while jewelry pays but 45. Sugar carries 
more than 60 per cent, while pearls pay less than half that rate. The 
machinery that moves the industries of the world pays 45 per cent, 
while automobiles that move the idle rich pay no more. A revision 
that will place the maximum rate on luxuries and the minimum rate 
on necessaries is imperatively demanded. We believe that no duty 
should be imposed on any article above the lowest rate whieh will yield 
the highest revenue, and demand a revision based on that principle. 
We believe that the free list is at present padded with items which, 
while enriching the manufacturers, add to the burdens of the poor, and 
demand a revision which shall remove that padding. Cheaper wearing 
apparel for the millions is of greater importance than free raw mate- 
rials for the few, and deserves a far greater attention than it has re- 
ceived. The woolen and cotton schedules are so manifestly unjust as 
to ery aloud for remedy. We believe that Government can be more 
eceonomically administered than it new is, and demand a curtailment 
of our present extravagant expenditures. We then respectfully ask for 
such a revisien of the tariff as shall yield no more than is necessary for 
the needs of Government.economically administered. We further be- 
lieve that the function of Government is simply to provide revenue, 
and not protection to special industries, and demand a tariff based on 
revenue, with the incidental protection such a tariff would yield. 

Done by authority of the General Assembly of the Order of the 
Knights of Labor (inc.), and signed at Washington, D. C., November 
17, 1910. 

Tos. H. FANNING, 
General Master Workman, 
JOHN FERNAU, 
General Worthy Foreman. 
J. PRANK O’MBARA, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Panama Canal Exposition. 
SPEECH 


HON. W. F. ENGLEBRIGHT, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 31, 1911, 
On House j-int resolution 213 and House bill 29362. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT said: 

Mr. Speaker: The holding of an international exposition to 
properly celebrate such an event as the completion of the Pan- 
ama Canal is a proposition of the greatest magnitude, and to 
do so on a seale worthy of the occasion will require all the 
force, energy, and ability of the citizens of a large city, backed 
up by the whole people of the State in which it is held. 

Representing one of the outside districts of the State, I can 
assure you that the people of the whole State of California are 
united on the propesition that this exposition should be held in 
the city of San Francisco, and they are determined to make it 
the greatest exposition ever held in the history of the world. 
They have shown their interest by voting bond issues to fur- 
nish funds to properly carry out the plans in a way that will 
attract exhibits and visitors from all portions of the world. 
And if the $17,500,000 already provided is net enough, the people 
of the State will see that ample money is provided. 

My district includes the great gold-mining sections of the 
State, and you know that it was the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia in the year 1848 that led to the marvelous development 
of the West and one of the great factors of the rapid settlement 
of that great country. 

I am pleased to advise that I have received a message from 
Mr. Dan Williams, a member of the California Legislature, that 
the representatives of the miners of California have already 
gone to work and organized a committee of senators and as- 
semblymen of the mining districts of California to take up the 
subject of a great mineral exhibition at the exposition, so that 
the mineral wealth of the West is properly shown. 

They propose to exhibit millions of dollars in uncoined gold 
nuggets, all the preducts of our mines, valuable ores, and a 
complete showing of the metallic and nonmetallic minerals and 
products, and they propose to eclipse any mineral exhibit ever 
made. 

To see such a mineral exhibit, alone will be worth the time 
ef anyone to visit San Francisco, as one unit of the Panama- 
Pacific exposition. And when you consider all of the other 





wonderful sights that will be seen there and the opportunity 
you will have on the trip to visit many other States and places, 
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with each and all of them having their own beauties, their 
own wonders, you should not hesitate to give to San Francisco 
the right to use the name of the United States to invite the 
nations of the world to celebrate with us and come to the shores 
of the Pacific. 

So make up your minds to come to California in 1915. We 
will take care of you and take care of you well. Come and see 
your own country and learn that all about it has not yet been 
told. Learn something about that Great West from your own 
observation, and after you have been-there you will never re- 
gret having made the trip nor regret that you wanted us to 
have the exposition. 
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HON. KR. M. LIVELY, 
OF TEXAS, 


In tue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 30, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32010) to create a tariff board. 

Mr. LIVELY said: 

Mr. Speaker: The Committee on Ways and Means has had 
under consideration the four bills which originated in this 
House, all of similar import, and as a result of such considera- 
tion the committee reports the bill now before the House as a 
substitute for all of said bills, and recommends that this sub- 
stitute bill do pass and become a part of the law of the land. 

The object of this bill is to create a permanent tariff board 
in lieu of the present tariff board, which expires by its own 
limitations on June 30, 1911. 

This permanent tariff board, if created, is to consist of five 
members, to be appointed by the President, not more than three 


69 
tariff board for proper tariff legislation, nor could they expect 
the proposed tariff board to aid or in any way contribute to 
such legislation, neither are the people looking to the Repub- 
lican Party for relief from unjust tariff legislation, if they 
ever had any hope or expectation of relief from that source, 
that hope «vas blasted, and their expectation vanished when 
the Republican Party by sheer force of numbers passed the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill less than 12 months ago, for during 
that legislation the people asked for bread and the Repub 
lican Party gave them a stone, the people asked for a fish, and 
the Republican Party gave them a serpent. As a result of this 
the people have at last turned away from the Republican 
Party in contemptuous disgust, and since the emphatic rebi 
at the last election it is the plain duty of the Republican 
arty to take its hands off of tariff legislation, and keep them 
off during the few remaining weeks that that party remains 
in power in the House. But the same mischievous hands of the 
Republican Party are concealed in the bill now before th« 
House, and it is the hope of the Republican Party that the pro 
posed tariff board, when created, will pernetuate in this country 
as far as possible the high-protective-tariff policy of the Repub 
lican Party. 

Mr. Speaker, if the proposed tariff board is not to effect 
subsequent tariff legislation, then it has no meaning or sig 
nificance whatever. It has been repeatedly claimed by the 
friends of this bill during this debate that Congress really needs 
the information and data which said board is directed to gather 
and report. 

If the tariff board provided for should be ever so diligent 
and successful in gathering useful information, this would al! 
be available, not to the Republican Party, but to the Demo 
cratic Party in the next Congress. This being true, we hav: 


ike 


| the remarkable spectacle of the seasoned Republican Members 


| Stand for anything, 


of the five members to be of the same political party, and the | 


members of the board are appointed for six years. 

The President is to designate the chairman of the board, 
whose salary is fixed at $7,500, the salary of the other four 
members being fixed at $7,000 each. This*tariff board, if cre- 
ated, is specially authorized and directed to investigate the cost 
of production of all articles which are now, or may hereafter 
be, made the subject of tariff legislation, and such investigation 
is to be made with special reference to prices paid domestic and 
foreign labor, the prices paid for raw material, domestic or im- 
ported, entering into manufactured articles; also the conditions 
of domestic and foreign markets affecting American products; 
and is to gather such other facts as may be necessary or con- 
venient in fixing import duties or aiding the President and other 
Government officers in the administration of the customs laws. 
This bill also provides that this tariff board is to have its prin- 
cipal office in the city of Washington, and is empowered to sit 
in any other place or places in the United States or in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, while this bill does not carry any affirmative 
tariff legislation, at the same time it is the hope and purpose of 





pte 


those who conceived and originated the bill that the tariff board | 


which it creates will have much to do with all tariff legislation 
in the future in this, that such tariff board will, in its own way 
and its own time and from sources of its own choosing, gather 
and report to Congress such facts and information as it deems 
serviceable, and that all future tariff legislation will be in keep- 
ing with and, in fact, predicated upon the matter thus reported 
by said tariff board. 

This bill is in effect, if not in terms, an open confession that 
Congress does not understand the tariff question, has not here- 
tofore understood the tariff question, and is wholly uninformed 
as to what the country demands and needs in the way of tariff 
legislation, and that Congress is wholly unable of itself to 
formulate or construct a tariff bill that will meet the demands 
of the people and promote the material interests of the country 
at large. While such a confession may be, and I am sure is, 
both timely and true as to the Republican Party, let me say 
With all emphasis that the Democratic Party does not join in 
such confession, and is not bound by any such humiliating 
admissions. 

If it is the hope of the friends and proponents of this bill 
that the next Congress will defer all tariff legislation until this 
proposed tariff board, with all the deliberation which it chooses, 
shall have had all the hearings of all the parties, and made 


all the investigations at all the places which, in its judgment | 


are, or may become necessary, and has formulated and pre- 
Sented to Congress its formal report, then such a hope is a 
delusion, for the people of this country are not looking to a 


| 


of this House, who stand for a high protective tariff if they 
and who have favored the interests of the 
few 


as against the people at large; we find these Members 
staying awake “of nights”—for it is now near midnight— 


manifesting unusual energy and zeal for this bill, to the end 
that the Democratic Party may be “thoroughly furnished” to 
properly legislate on the subject of tariff during the next Con 
As for myself, I am suspicious of their sincerity in 
all this seeming friendship for the Democratic Party; and, to 
fully express my mind on this phase of the question, I would use 
much more vigorous language than would be becoming here. 
For these reasons and others I am pronounced in my opposition 
to the bill. 


gress, 
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HON. OTTO G. FOELKER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 31, 1911, 
On House joint resolution 213 and House bill 29362 

Mr. FOELKER said: 

Mr. Speaker: Four years from now the greatest engineering 
undertaking that the world has seen to date will have been ac- 
complished and the dreams of three centuries will be realized 
when the waters of the Atlantic mingle with the waters of the 
Pacific, and the Occident can at last reach by straight waterway 
the Orient. It fitting, indeed, that the accomplishment of 
so stupendous an undertaking should be celebrated by a world’s 
exposition, and that two great cities of our Commonwealth 
should strive for the honor of being selected as the site of th 
exposition is not to be wondered at, and it may be said frankly 
that each of these cities has presented good and sound argu 
ments for their selection, so that our votes for one or the ot! 
may not be construed as a reflection on either, but simply the 
honest judgment of each of us as to his preference. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for San Francisco for a number of 
reasons, all of them founded upon reasons which have their 
beginning and end in the reason for this exposition, what it 
celebrates, and what its ultimate meaning is to the United 
States and to the world at large. 

This is in no sense of the word a local or sectional celebra- 
tion. It marks a world epoch, one of those periods when the 
whole civilized world gathers itself together and sums up what it 
has done. As President McKinley said at the Buffalo Exposi- 
tion, “‘ World expositions are the timekeepers of progress,” and 
this exposition, coming as it does in the first decade of the 
twentieth century, is a timekeeper, which will distinctly show not 


is 


er 
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only the wonderful progress of the nineteenth century, but also | 


the still more wonderful promise of the twentieth century. 


| argument can be considered as very weighty. 


I intend to vote for San Francisco, Mr. Speaker, not because | 


I do not, in common with every other good American, love the 


Southland as well as the Northland, for I yield to no man in | 
my admiration for all that is noble and good in the South and | 


feel that we are, after all, one country with one set of ideals, 
one kind of patriotism, one flag, and one Constitution. But I 
believe that anybody who has watched the growth, the incep- 
tion, and development of the Panama Canal can not fail to 
agree with the opinion of almost every writer, thinker, and in- 
vestigator who has ever studied the proposition that in its es- 


noble city which has been mentioned, I fail to see that this 
I believe that the 
journey alone across the Rocky Mountain country is an educa- 
tion which every American should, if possible, take once in his 
lifetime. I believe it will be good for men and women and 
children from the North and from the East and from the South 
to take this trip across the wide prairies, across the great 
country, and see what a goodly heritage their fathers have given 
them. Such a trip will be an exposition in itself and will be as 
profitable as a visit to the exposition grounds, where the prod- 


| ucts of the genius and skill of the earth will be displayed before 


| their eyes, 


sence it is especially a union of the eastern and western oceans, | 


a tie that binds the commerce of the Atlantic with the com- 
merce of the Pacific, and its most logical point would be the 
seaport which now controls and will in the future years control 
the great and wonderful commerce which will eventually be 
developed on the Pacific Ocean. 

And this seaport, this center of the Pacific commerce, happens 
to be a city which is certainly well worthy of the honor of being 
selected as a site for the exposition. I will not, Mr. Speaker, 
go into details as to what San Francisco has done in the last 
few years to command the admiration of the world. My col- 
leagues from California have told you anew the magnificent 
story which we all read with so much admiration some years 
ago, of a city wrecked, dismantled, bankrupted, and ruined by 
a great catastrophe pulling itself together in a few short years 
with a rapidity and energy that has never been rivaled in the 
history of the world, until she now stands supreme once more 
upon the western shores of this country, lifting her spires and 
roofs up to the gold-tinted skies of the western morning as a 
sign to the world that the men of San Francisco are men in 
every sense of the word—energetic, ambitious, courageous, and 
fully and entirely capable of undertaking any project, no mat- 
ter how stupendous, 


And I believe they will do it willingly; I believe 
they will be glad to spend the time and the money that it will 
take, because in everyone within whose veins flows the blood of 


| any of the great nations that have made America what it is to- 


day there pulses the intense longing, the intense desire, to travel 


westward, that is so beautifully expressed in the verse of Bishop 
| Berkeley : 


. ; 
There is another reason why I shall cast my vote for San | 


Francisco. It does not ask for a single dollar from the United 


States Government, whereas the New Orleans bill, now pend- | 


ing, appropriates $1,000,000 for Government buildings and Gov- 
ernment exhibits. I understand that San Francisco has raised 
$17,500,000 to finance the Panama world’s exposition, which 
is a larger sum than any world’s fair ever had. Besides this, 


Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day: 
Time's noblest offspring is the last. 





Panama Canal Exposition. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH HOWELL, 


OF UTAH, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January $1, 1911, 


On House joint resolution 213 and House bill 29362. 
Mr. HOWELL of Utah said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Many sound and convincing reasons have been 
advanced here to-day in favor of holding the Panama Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco. Attention has been called to the in- 


| domitable will and superb pluck displayed by San Francisco’s 


| 
| 
| 


the Legislature of California on January 23, 1910, passed a | 


joint resolution pledging the honor of the people of California 
never to come to Congress for financial aid. 


In other words, | 


San Francisco has the money, the location, the water, the sun- | 


shine, the men and women, the willing brains, and the strong 
and helpful hands. 

Mr. Speaker, sometimes those who are near do not see as well 
as those who see from afar. And while I recall that more than 
one statesman in the middle of the last century, living right 
here in America, could not see the ultimate end of the western 
civilization, a German poet saw into the future years with a 
clarity of vision that was almost prophetic. Way back in 1827 


citizens in recovering from the effects of the awful fire and 
earthquake of 1906. Reference has been made to the boundless 
opportunities and limitless material resources of the West, but 
I desire to briefly allude to the manifold scenic wonders of the 
West as a national asset that would be exploited, to the profit 
of the Nation, by holding the exposition in the metropolis of the 
Pacific coast. 
Holding, with Victor Hugo, that— 


The world lets everything perish that is nothing but selfishness; 


| everything which does not contain an idea or a benefit for the human 
| race— 


I insist that this proposition should be settled on the broad 


| principle of the “ greatest good to the greatest number.” Ex- 


the German poet Goethe said that undoubtedly a canal would | 


be cut somewhere through the narrow stretch of land south of 
Mexico. But he was certain that if such a canal would be cut, 
the United States would be sure to do this work themselves, 
because it was easy to be seen that this young Nation, with its 
positive tendency toward the west, would within the next 30 or 
40 years populate and occupy the great western section of the 
country. 

The great Secretary of State under President Lincoln also 


saw the enormous possibilities which would be created by this | 


new development of commerce when he so eloquently said in the 
United States Senate: 

Who does not see then that every year hereafter Buropean commerce, 
European politics, European thoughts, and European activity, although 
ictually gaining greater force, and European connections, although 
actually becoming more intimate, will, revertheless, relatively sink in 
importance, while the Pacific Ocean, its shores and the vast regions 
beyond, will become the chief theater of events in the world’s great 
hereafter. 

These are but two of the many thinkers and dreamers that 
have thought and dreamed of what has now become an accom- 
plished fact. And it is because the completion of the Panama 
Canal will mark the last great conquest of our civilization in its 
resistless march from the East to the West that I believe the 
farthest west city, the city that will in the future be the theater 
of hundreds of historic events, that will be the center of num- 
berless commercial activities, that will be the last resting place 
of a western civilization, where it will meet and probably cre- 
ate new bonds of brotherhood and fraternity with the old civili- 
zations of the East—it is because of this, Mr. Speaker, that I 
cast my vote in favor of San Francisco. As to the fact of its 


perts in figures inform us that approximately $200,000,000 are 
spent by American travelers in Europe annually. Much of this 
huge sum would remain in America if something could be done 
to divert the tide of travel westward. If this money could be 
kept home for a few years, it would amount to enough to pay 
off our bonded indebtedness; pay for building of the Panama 
Canal; and construct imperial roads from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Lakes to the Gulf. Why should it not be 
spent here? Europe has no grander or more remarkable scenery 
than our own; hers is simply better known and more intensely 
exploited. Her citizens, fully appreciating how tremendously 
valuable an asset natural scenery is to any country, everlast- 
ingly extol its charms. 

During the years I have spent in the East hundreds of people 
have told me time and again that they were unfamiliar with the 
West, but that they really intended to take the opportunity 
some day of seeing it. And I believe this is the opportune time 
to aid them in realizing on that resolution. Once they become 


| even superficially acquainted with the manifold wonders of 


nature abounding in the West they will be occupied in per- 
fecting their knowledge of America’s majestic scenery during 
ench succeeding vacation period for the next decade. The 
direct result of this condition would be an immense sum of 
money retained at home, to say nothing of the indirect benefit 
to be derived from the diffusion of knowledge among the Na- 
tion’s inhabitants. 

Let me briefly indicate just a few of the countless inspiring 
sights to be seen in the West. There is the Yosemite Valley, 
with all its towering inspirations; there is the Grand Canyon, 


| a yawning crevasse on the earth’s surface a mile wide, with a 


wealth of coloring that would quicken even a heart of adamant; 


being a trifle farther from the eastern cities than the other | there is the Columbia River, in its regal splendor; there is the 
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Yellowstone Park, presenting a profusion of mysterious mag- 
nificence that baffles all languages to describe; there is the 
Great Salt Lake, an inland sea, silently glistening between the 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains; there is southern California, 


| 


with its Italian skies and bewitching climate; and there is | 


the “Sad Southwest” land, with its wealth of ruins bearing 
mute testimony of an ancient civilization. Yet these are only 
a few of the enchanting scenes that abound in western America, 
which are unsurpassed by anything in the Old World. They 
are easily and conveniently accessible, and their proper exploita- 
tion would be a benefit of nation-wide significance and im- 
portance. 

Let the Panama Exposition be held in San Francisco, not only 
because it is eminently fitting that the festivities to commemo- 
rate the opening of a canal built primarily for the Pacific coast 
should take place in the big city of the West, but because by so 
locating it incalculable and lasting good will result to the Nation 
by the opportunity afforded the public to become familiar with 
the great asset possessed by the Nation in the beauty of its un- 
rivaled scenery. 

The day should come when no American citizen will acknowl- 
edge without a sense of shame that he has traveled abroad 
but has failed to first see the matchless wonders of his native 
land. 

California has the ability, the capacity, and the inclination. 
Let us now give her people, living in the twentieth century's 


welcome to the citizens of the Nation and the world on the occa- 
sion of the successful completion of history’s greatest engineer- 
ing achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall take pleasure in recording my vote for 
San Francisco. 





Panama Canal Exposition and Other Subjects. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In rue Hovse or Represenratives. 
Tuesday, January 31, 1911, 


On House joint resolution 213 and House bill 29362. 

Mr. CARY said: 

Mr. Speaker: During the past year I can not recall a single 
measure which has been agitated so much throughout the 
country as the proposition now before the House to authorize 
the President to invite foreign countries to participate in the 
Panama Canal exposition in 1915 and to select a site at which 
to hold this celebration. New Orleans and San Francisco have 
aspired for the place. From the many communications and 
literature of a varied nature which I have received and a care- 
ful and thorough investigation and consideration of the entire 
situation from every possible viewpoint, I have come to the 
conclusion that neither New Orleans nor San Francisco can 
lay just claim to such governmental sanction, and neither is 
entitled to recognition by this House. Before entering into the 
merits of each claim, I want to say a word about the Panama 
Canal itself. It is the greatest task to change nature's original 
formation for the accommodation of man in his zeal and 
enterprise that has ever been conceived by the human mind. 
It is the most marvelous engineering feat ever attempted by a 
people. It is typical of Americans. The French before us 
tried to accomplish what we are now accomplishing. The United 
States has taken the matter in hand with earnest and deter- 
mined activity; it has been successful in every one of the 
achievements from the time of the Revolution, when we gained 
our freedom, down to the present day, always making more 
rapid strides along the road of progress, until to-day we stand 
with dignity and respect before all other civilized nations as 
the Nation of unprecedented prestige, resources, power, and 
ambition. The Government has expended and is expending 
vast sums of money in the construction'of the Panama Canal. 
It is anticipated to have it completed by 1915. Let us all hope 
that the labors of these years, the expenditure of these mil- 
lions of dollars, will result in the completion of this great en- 
terprise within the next four years. I say let the people, who 
have paid for the canal, derive the benefits from it. If I am 
in Congress when the great common carriers which ply from 
the various ports and formerly were obliged to round the Horn 


thousands of dollars in expense—I say let us not allow this 
great franchise to become strangled in the grip of private 
monopoly. 

I am utterly opposed to monopolies and trusts. The Nation 
should never have allowed itself to become impaired with them 
as it now is. That they exist can not be disputed. Items in the 
last tariff law were placed on the free list, and yet in some cases 
the retail prices of these commodities did not budge one cent down 
ward. Why? Because these articles are controlled by combi- 


| nations of wealth and manipulated in such a manner as to have 


national—and in some cases international—control over com 
modities. They stifle competition, ruin honest tradesmen, and 
employ labor at sacrifice wages. Some of these monopolies are 
being dissolved. I say let us adopt a stern and absolute policy 
with respect to the Panama Canal. There is a monopoly of 
the intercontinental common-carrier system, and this monopoly 
is continually appealing to the United States, with an attitude 
not unlike a weak baby crying for soothing sirup, that our 
Government establish a merchant marine and appropriate mil 
lions, so that the American flag can fly over the vessels carrying 
commodities. Toward what end? In patriotism or anxiety for 
our Nation’s welfare? No! Such appropriations would be 
placed into the coffers of these monopolies and the depredations 
upon the people’s rights of unjust rates and other iniquities 
would continue, and we would be as helpless as before. The op- 


| portunity to pursue a new stringent policy will be at hand when 
greatest Miracle City, the opportunity of extending the hand of | 


| for this exposition, asking that Cor 


can wend their way through the canal, and thereby save | 
many miles of travel, many days of time, many tons of coal, | exposition after these years of strife in which it has indulged 


the Panama Canal is opened, and it is my wish, as a repre- 
sentative of the people and as one of the people, to see that the 
rights of the people are conserved, and that the energies and 
expenditures of these years be not thrown away to a few per- 
sons. Let the Government profit by the operation of the canal; 
let it pay for itself, which it can do if properly regulated, and 
it will pay for itself many times over. No vessel can afford to 
travel around the Horn when the canal is there. Let this rev 
enue be put into the Treasury of the United States to pay for 
the ever-increasing cost of running the Government. The 
poor man is taxed by the tariff on his wearing apparel 
and other necessities, and we should feel in duty bonnd 
to relieve this oppression instead of increasing the pressure 
of the yoke now around his neck. Mr. Speaker, let this 
canal be a step in the right direction for the suppression of 
monopoly. 

Coming back to the question before the House, let us take 
New Orleans’ claims under consideration. These detrimental 
facts are always hidden from the eye of the public. Some years 
ago New Orleans had an opportunity to demonstrate its ca 
pabilities in the exposition line when the Government gave its 
stamp of approval to hold a cotton exposition in that city. 
What was the result? New Orleans to-day owes the Govern 
ment of the United States over a million dollars on this expo 
sion, and this will never be repaid. Now, New Orleans asks 
this Congress for $1,000,000 to promulgate this proposed Panama 
exposition. There is considerable agitation that this Congress 
should exercise economy. 

I am heartily in favor of a consistent movement in that 
direction, and for this reason alone, that New Orleans assumes 
again to put the Government at a loss, I must decline to favor 
ably look upon it as a proper place for such an exposition. 
Further, New Orleans is reputed to be one of the most unhealthy 
cities in the country, and it would not appeal to a Northerner 
to attend the exposition in the torrid 
a person usually functions, the thermometer 
very near boiling point, and the prices of ‘commodations 
also soaring, because New Orleans could not hope to ad 
quately entertain the large number of people who would 
attend such a celebration. It is clearly not entitled to recog 
nition by the Government, for these and 
reasons. 

San Francisco has no right to lay claim to this exposition. 
Before the Government finally decided to enter into the con 
struction of the canal San Francisco was intolerably opposed 
to it, the reason, no doubt, being that instead of increasing; 
transcontinental railway system on one hand and the Pa 
Ocean transportation on the other, with San Franciseo as the 
link to the chain, such a canal would deprive San Francisco ot 
this prestige, and consequently San Francisco did everyt 


summer months, when 
visits such 


many th 


tuoin 
within its power to hold back the construction of the canal until 
it finally had to submit toit. Now it comes along with aspirations 
gress should vit ld to senti 
ment. I have sympathy for San Francisco because of the trials 
and hardships it passed through in connection with the earth 
quake, but I believe that it should be only consistently con- 
sidered in connection with this exposition proposition. Can any 
reasonable man suppose that San Francisco is entitled to the 
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to suppress the construction of the canal? To hold the exposi- | 
tion at San Francisco would not make it what it should be—a | 
people’s exposition. Who but the rich could afford to attend it | 
west of the Rockies? It would be attended alone by those who 
not only have the money but the time. It takes several days and 
several nights to go to San Francisco from Milwaukee and the 
same time to return. It is entirely illogical to hold it there, for 
but a few would be able to attend, and the great bulk of the | 
people who should have the opportunity to participate would | 
be excluded for many reasons. Mr. Speaker, I can not conceive | 
how this proposition has come to its present condition. Here | 
we have two towns aspiring for this honor, and neither of them 
are entitled to it. We should judge this question on its merits 
and from the peoples’ viewpoint. In view of what I have said 
I am constrained to decline to vote for either New Orleans or 
San Francisco, and therefore will cast my vote for Milwaukee, | 
the logical point for the exposition—the healthiest city in the 
United States, where hospitality in its extreme sense prevails, 
where the average man from any point in the country can come 
without great expense—only 85 miles from Chicago, the greatest 
railroad center in the United States, and only a few miles from 
the center of population, where I am sure the exposition will be 
a success. 


INCREASE THE WAGES OF THE GOVERNMENT CLERK. 


I wish to say a few words with reference to joint resolution 
No. 258, which I introduced in the House on December 20, 
1910, 

I believe the man in the Government employ drawing the 
small salary is as much, if not more, entitled to consideration 
and an increase in salary as is the man higher up, drawing the | 
greater salary. My reason for introducing the resolution at 
this time was brought about by the slicing or cutting being 
done on the salaries of the various employees of the Government | 
and the rumors of more to come, when instead they should | 
have been increased. 

It has always seemed peculiar to me that when a large con- 
cern or the Government attempts to economize they always start | 
to economize on the poor wage-earner, drawing the smallest | 
salary, instead of starting at the top, where they can better | 
afford the reduction. As you know very well, the necessaries 
of life have increased in the last 10 or 15 years 50 per cent, 
and even more in some instances, and yet the increase in wages 
all over the country has not been over 10 per cent as an average, 
if that much. It certainly does seem to be a very strange 
action on the part of the Government that it, instead of advo- | 
cating better times and more concessions for the poor man, 
should take the opposite view by depriving him of every bit of 
ambition that is in him by keeping his wages down to a margin 
that he can scarcely support himself and his family in any | 
sort of comfort. I believe that the Government should set a 
precedent in this direction for increase of wages; it can not but 
ultimately bring about similar changes where private enter- 
prise is interested. We are each year spending vast sums for | 
a great many other things which the Nation evidently needs, 
but we are neglecting those who comprise the working forces 
of the many governmental agencies. If there would be a way | 
to reduce living expenses, say 50 per cent, there might be some 
excuse for reducing the wage-earner’s salary, say 10 per cent, 
which would put him on a more equal basis and in a better 
position to eat properly, wear decent clothes, and educate his | 
children, 


VYhy don’t the civil-service people organize, bring political influence 
to bear, and force Congress to act? That’s the way other people do 
when they want things from Congress. The answer is found in the 
Executive order of January 31, 1902: 

“All officers and employees of the United States of every description, 
serving in or under any of the executive departments or independent 
Government establishments, and whether so serving in or out of Wash- 
ington, are hereby forbidden, either directly or indirectly, individually 
or through associations, to solicit an increase of pay or to influence in 
their own interest any other legislation whatever, either before Con- 
gress or its committees * * * on penalty of discharge from the 
Government service.” 

That Executive order was issued by the President of the United 
States. Its date shows it to be a twentieth century production. 
Nothing else about it would suggest a period this side of the seven- 
teenth. 

Read it over again, and, remembering that it is still in force, ask 
yourself once more why these fool clerks don’t do something for them- | 
selves. 

This right of petition seems worth looking into. Here is the text of 
the first article of the bill of rights of the Federal Constitution: 

“ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

Isn't it possible that we are getting our wires crossed a bit? 





Here 


is the Constitution prohibiting any abridgment of the right of petition, 


| while to attend a 
| event. 
| of their distinction as the only body of intelligent Anglo-Saxon people 


| facture placed on the free list or reduced very much. 


| securities were held by a large number of banks. 


and after it has been unquestioned for 113 years it is abrogated by an 
Executive order. 

In the language of an eminent cynic, who maybe was advising the 
Executive when that order was issued, “ What’s the Constitution 
between friends?” 


AN OLD DOCTRINE. 


But the Constitution hadn’t been born, or dreamed of, when that 
doctrine of the right of petition was established. Magna Charta was 
adopted in 1215. It was the beginning of the guaranty, among Anglo- 
Saxon people, of the right of petition to the Government. 

The Colonies revolted against Britain for various causes, but they 
never were denied the right of petition. Magna Charta will celebrate 
its seven hundredth anniversary four years hence. It would be worth 
yublic meeting of Government clerks in honor of the 
They would have to extract what satisfaction was possible out 
on earth who had succeeded in getting 700 years behind the march of 
progress, 

TARIFF COMMISSION. 


I was very glad indeed that the matter concerning the appoint- 


; ment of a permanent nonpartisan tariff commission has finally 


been brought to the attention of the House and to have the 
opportunity to vote for its establishment. It is a safe step in the 
right direction for honest, reasonable, and sane tariff legislation 
in the future. I have advocated a tariff commission from the 
time I first became a candidate for Congress up to the present 
time, and I feel sure that it will work with success. The great 
trouble with tariff legislation has been that it has become 
almost a local question. By that I mean each locality and 
community is interested in having its particular product highly 
protected, and to have that which it does not produce or manu- 
After a 
board of experts has taken into consideration a schedule by 
thoroughly investigating the facts and devoting its entire time 
to such an investigation it will be able to arrive at a definite 
and more tangible result, more so than can possibly be attained 
either in congressional hearings or in the House itself. This 
establishment of such a commission has my cordiel ap- 
proval, and if the appointment of its members is done to fol- 
low out the intent of the provision, the country will profit 
by it in securing better tariff legislation, of which it has 
justly complained so bitterly in the past and at the present 
time. 


ANTITRUST LEGISLATION, 
It may not be amiss for me to dwell briefiy in more detail 
on the subject of trusts and monopolies, which I spoke of in 


connection with the completion of the Panama Canal. Our 
country, supposed to be free and independent, is indeed in a 


| sad predicament at this time as far as business privileges and 
| opportunities for an ordinary person are concerned. 
| take volumes to state in detail all the violations that are known 


It would 


|} and a great many more volumes to state in detail about the 


violations that are never brought to light. The United States 
Steel Corporation is, perhaps, the greatest malefactor. As an 
example of one of its illegal acts, take the merger of it and 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. In an investigation before 
the Senate they argued that the Tennessee Coal & Iron. Co.’s 
They in- 
vestigated that question and found that there were no banks 
that held these securities to amount to anything; that Moore & 
Schley were the factors for this concern and that they Had bor- 
rowed $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 on them; and yet this company 
and the men who composed it came before the Senate committee 
and pleaded that they were threatened with ruin and bank- 
ruptcy. At the time, before the merger, this company increased 
its development from $1,000,000 to $6,000,000 in one year. At 
the time it was bought for $40,000,000 this concern was worth 
ten times that much money. They had 700,000,000 tons of 
iron ore. They had billions of tons of coal. There is no 
apparent reason why wire nails, Chicago prices, should be 
advanced from $1.45 to $2.60 per hundred pounds in one 
year, as is shown by the statistics of the American iron and 
trade for 1901, American Iron and Trade Report, Philadelphia, 
1902. 

That the trusts exist to-day is not denied. Economic condi- 
tions indicate their presence. Instead of having overvaluation. 
this watered stock should be eliminated, and dividends permitted 
alone on the actual tangible property. This would prevent 
speculations and hazardous money-making schemes, every one 
of which tends toward bringing this country back into a financial 
crisis again. Let us strive toward the rigid and stern regula- 
tion of great corporations and place them on a firm business 
basis, so that the persons interested in them may thereby secure 
a reasonably legal dividend, but not make enormous profits from 
watered stock. 















































































Monument at Germantown. 


SPEECH 


or 


J. HAMPTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 7, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 9137) to appropriate $30,000 as a part contribution 
toward the erection of a monument at Germantown, Pa., in commemo 
ration of the founding of the first German settlement in America. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: This bill now comes before the House under 
suspension of the rules, with the approval of the Committee on 
the Library, which recommends an appropriation of $25,000, 
rather than $30,000, for the erection of a monument in historic 
Germantown, Philadelphia, to memorialize the first settlement 
of Germans in what is now the United States. It is the under- 
standing that the congressional appropriation shall be dupli- 
cated by private subscription and that the monument will be 
erected at a total cost of $50,000. The movement resulting in 
the introduction of the bill originated with the National Ger- 
man-Awerican Alliance, a patriotic organization, which repre- 
sents a membership of fully 2,000,000 people of German birth 
or parentage in all the States and Territories of the Union. 
Through the influence of this alliance the additional $25,000 
contemplated by the bill is practically in hand, It undoubtedly will 
be fully paid in time to proceed at an early date upon the comple- 
tion and erection of the monument as contemplated by the bill. 

It has been said with regard to this bill that it differs from 
other measures in that it proposes to memorialize a certain class 
of citizens. When the splendid influence of the first settlement 
of Crefelders at Germantown in 1683 is fully understood I 
think all objection to the bill will instantly disappear. That 
noble band of scholars and industrialists made so deep an im- 
press upon the American character that it is questionable 
whether we owe less to it than to the martial heroes whom we so 
cheerfully celebrate upon battle fields and in city squares. The 
leader of the first German settlers was Daniel Francis Pasto- 
rius, a talented writer, who spoke seven languages; and those 
who accompanied him were not only scholars themselves, but 
tillers of the soil and workers at the loom, who really inaugu- 
rated the manufacture of textiles in this country. 

Moreover, there is precedent for the passage of this bill in 
more than one instance. Only recently we unveiled in the 
beautiful park across from the White House monuments paid 
for by the Government in honor of Lafayette and Rochambeau, 
Frenchmen; Pulaski, a Polanders and Von Steuben, a German. 


HON. MOORE, 


All over the country we have reared monuments to statesmen | 


and military heroes, regardless of nationality, and on June 30, 
1902, there was enacted into law a resolution providing for an 


appropriation of $100,000, which was to be duplicated by citi- | 


zens of Brooklyn and elsewhere, for a monument at Fort 
Greene, in memory of the soldiers and sailors of Colonial forces 
in the Revolution who died in English prison ships in New York 
Harbor. I might cite other appropriations for similar purposes, 
but believe that made on June 8, 1906, for the erection of a monu- 
ment at Provincetown, Mass., will remove all possible doubt as to 
the propriety of the passage of this Germantown monument bill. 

The act of June 8, 1906, appropriated $40,000—which is $15,000 
more than we are asking here—for a monument to commemorate 
the first landing of the Pilgrims on Cape Cod and the signing 
of the compact in the cabin of the Mayflower. Citizens added 
$40,000 to the Government appropriation, and the monument at 
Provincetown has been erected and unveiled. If it was proper to 
memorialize the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, it is surely as 
appropriate to preserve in memorial form the story of that 
heroic band of Germans who sought religious liberty in the new 
country and who as early as 1688 began the struggle for human 
liberty in clear-cut declarations against the establishment of 
slavery. 

Mr. Speaker, the story of the first German settlement in the 
United States is one of devotion to high ideals, which may be 
read and reread by succeeding generations with increasing 
interest and profit. There is no nobler instance of self-sacrifice 
and adherence to principle. These first settlers lived for a 
time in caves along the Delaware River bank. They were 
followed by thousands of Swiss and Palatine farmers, and 


ultimately spread over the new country from ocean to ocean, | 


nt 


until to-day it is estimated that one-third of our entire popula- 
tion‘ may trace its origin to German ancestry. In order that 


the House may more fully understand the wisdom of memo- | 


rializing this first German settlement, I desire to quote from a 
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letter of former Gov. Pennypacker, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society and author of The Settlement of Ger- 
mantown. Judge Pennypacker writes: 





The national importance of the commemoration of that settlement 
consists not alone in the fact that there in 1683 was the beginni of 
that vast iminigration of Germans to North America which has had 
so great an influence upon our civilization, nor upon the furt! fact 
that there in 1688 began the struggle against slavery ‘ try 
In 1528 a sect arose in Germany which taught the of the 


separation of church and state and that there was no authority upon 
the part of the state to control questions of belli 





mulgated over Europe, led to the establishment of the n Eng 
land and to the settlement of two American colonies nd and 
Pennsylvania, and became the foundation stone of the National Consti- 
tution and Government They were the members of this sect who 
founded Germantown, and the tremendous significance of the event in 


American history does not need to be detailed. 


Another glimpse of this historic settlement is had from the 
statement of Dr. Marion Dexter Learned, Ph. D., L. Hl. D.. of 
the University of Pennsy!vania. Dr. Learned 
tions have led him to write extensively upon the first settlement 
and its influence upon America, says: 

Fven Pastorius, scholar and dreamer 
great forest in frent of his little house 


whose investiga- 


is he was, looked out upon the 
in Germantown and wished that 


he had a dozen strong Tyrolese woodmen to fell the giant oaks and 
chestnuts that the Germans might plant their fields The introduction 
of the textile industry by the Crefelders and of progressive agriculture 
by the DPalatines was the beginning of that great economic service which 
the Germans have given to the material development of America our 


historians have begun to recognize this service. Men like Dr. Jamison, 
of the Carnegie Institution, and Prof. Turner, of the University of Wis 
consin, have already turned their attention to the progress of this 


German thrift through the South and the great West, and recognized 
in it one of the most potent factors in that development of the country 


which ex-President Roosevelt happily called “ Winning the West 
Many of the old German diaries kept by the Hessians during the Amer- 
ican Revolution noted this difference between the English and G 
methods of tilling the soil, and pointed out the superiority of the Ger 
man farms in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Maryland, and Vir 
ginia, and emphasized the German barn, the German wagon, and the 
German thrift as the striking features of this German economy 

But the little German town of 1683 introduced other cultural ele- 
ments besides the textile and agricultural economy and thrift already 
mentioned. The German settlers of Germantown brought with them 
the academic culture of the Old World. Pastorius, the founder of the 
colony, was a scholar of the university type which has come to be domi- 
nant in American civilization at the present time. He had studied at 
the best universities; had traveled in Germany. Holland, Fngland, 
France, and Switzerland; was able to speak and write seven languages— 
Greek, Latin, English, Dutch, German, Italian, and French—and occa- 
sionally cite even Hebrew. Pastorius was the forerunner of that mul- 
titude of German educators, scholars, and scientists who have been the 
schoolmasters and the pioneers in American education during the nine 
teenth century, and transformed our old colleges into unive with 
leboratories and libraries as centers of research. 

These are some of the contributions made by the Germans to our 
American civilization. The modest beginnings of the jurist schoolmas- 
ter, Pastorius, and his fellow pioneers in Germantown in 1863 huve 
become the dominant characteristics of the new America of our day. 
It was in Germantown that men like Pastorius, Rittenhouse, Sauer, 
and many others of later date wrote their names high on the scroll of 
American history. The early men of Germantown were men of piety and 
loved liberty. ‘They issued the famous protest against slavery in 16588 
But they loved still more, like their successors, law and order in the Com 
monwealth, and were themselves exemplars of orderly American citizenship. 


That there is widespread interest in the bill is evidenced by 
the statement of Mr. Theodore Sutro, a member of the New 
York bar, who, speaking for the New York branch of the Na- 


rsities, 









| tional German-American Alliance, says: 


The appropriateness of erecting a monument, particularly at Phila- 
delphia, where Independence Hall is located, is apparent from what has 
been said; but, aside from that, Pennsylvania is even to-day, you might 
say, typically the most German State in the Union And furthermore, 
in expressing the sentiment of the German population of the country, 
as to the proper place for the erection of a monument of this kind, I 


could think of no more suitable spot than Germantown, because the 
very name “ Germantown” would suggest in its choice a 1 gnition 
on the part of Congress of what the German-Americans have contributed 
to this country. We want this Federal recognition on behalf of the 


what our German forbears have done 






people of the United States of 


in building up our great Republic What Plymouth Rock is to New 
England and to the spread of education, religion, and civilization I 
erally from that end, we may fairly say Germantown is to Penns 


vania and to the spread of the same high and worthy objects from that 
point southward and westward 


If the Congress of the United States has, in the discretion which 
vested in it under the Constitution of the United States, under t 
clause to provide for the public welfare, seen fit to erect monument 
heroes in various localities in this country and to commemorate 
historical epochs by great expositions, certainly nothins vuld I 
inspiring, nothing would be a greater lesson in patriotism and education 


than the erection of this monument. 

Another writer, who has devoted much of his time and 
thought to the progress and development of the 
United States, is Dr. C. J. Hexamer, LL. D., pri 
National German-American Alliance. In an address before the 
Committee on the Library, Dr. Hexamer spoke so comprelhen- 
sively of the influence of the German character 
that I believe the House will be interested in aid. 
From his statement it will readily be seen that any celebration 
such as is contemplated by this bill must necessarily be historic 
and educational. The individual German has so woven himself 
into the welfare and progress of the Nation as to be worthy of 
the pride and applause of our people. He helped to settle the 


De . ' 
German in the 


sident of the 


in this country 


esid 


what he 
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couniry. He helped to till the soil and to educate our youth. He 
fought our battles and aided in the making of our laws. A perusal 
of the statement of Dr. Hexamer must leave the conclusion 
that we have much to be grateful for in the acquisition of our 
“ German brother,” and that even in the matter of priority, dat- 
ing back, as he does, to 1683, he has something of a claim upon 
us in the matter of useful, industrious, home-building, law- 
abiding, patriotic public service. Speaking before the Library 
Committee, Dr. Hexamer said: 


I represent the National German American Alliance, a patriotic 
American organization, incorporated by an act of Congress of the 
United States, with State branches in every State of the Union, with a 
total membership of over 2,000,000 of Americans of German birth 
or extraction. As national president of this organization I am em- 
powered to assure you that it is the unanimous wish of our members 
that this bill be passed, because we feel that the first pioneers of the 
race which has contributed, in round numbers, about one-third of our 
total population and which has done so much to build up our glorious 
Nation deserves as much respect as the Pilgrim Fathers. The landing 
jlace of the Pilgrim Fathers has been fittingly decorated through a 
iberal appropriation of Congress. The site of the first permanent 
settlement of German pioneers should likewise be marked. An artistic 
corner stone marking the site of the first permanent German colony in 
the United States, at Vernon Park, Germantown, now the twenty- 
second ward of Philadelphia, was erected by the alliance in 1908, and 
the National German American Alliance is prepared to donate the same 
amount as Congress to erect a suitable monument. These first pioneers 
of Germantown should be so honored, because they brought with them 
the highest ideals of liberty, which have left an indelible impress on the 
American people. 

German Americans have always shown good common sense and a just 
appreciation of the personal rights of others. The first successful 
German colony, at Germantown (now the twenty-second ward of Phila- 
delphia), in 1688 drew up a remonstrance against slavery—the first of 
all such protests. 

Bear with me a moment while I will attempt to sketch what our 
Nation owes to the German pioneers, their followers, and their de- 
scendauts, whose memory is Cootly to be honored by the monument 
to which you are requested to contribute through an act of Con- 
Tress. 

. In 1690 Wilhelm Rittenhouse erected the first paper mill in America 
on a branch of the Wissahickon, and the German section of Pennsyl- 
vania became a great publishing center. Prior to the Revolution there 
were more printing a operated by Germans in Pennsylvania and 
more books published by them than in the Whole of New England. It 
was the German Pastorius who wrote the first schoolbook, it was 
the German Christopher Saur who printed the first Bible in any Euro- 
pean language in America, and the German cloister Ephrata had its 
own printing press, paper mill, and book bindery as early as 1745, and 
was able to — in 1749, a German translation of the Martyrer 
Spiegel, a folio volume of 1,500 pages—the greatest literary under- 
taking of the American colonies. And no less a person that Benjamin 
Franklin found it necessary to cater to German trade by printing 
German books. Down to the Revolutionary War there were issued in 
Pennsylvania, 8 newspapers in English, while there were 10 pub- 
lished in German. The Bible was printed in German, in America, 
8 times and the Testament 7 times before they were printed in 
English. 

As a defender of the soil the German has always been strong, and 
when, in 1756, the colonies were harassed by Indians, the Royal Ameri- 
can Regiment, raised by order of Parliament, consisted mostly of Ger- 
mans, including the officers; and a German, Conrad Weiser, acted as 
interpreter at the council with the Indians at Easton. Again, when 
the Valley of the Mohawk was overrun by Indians, threatening New York, 
the German, Nicolaus Herchheimer, and his brave German followers led 
in the defense. It was the German Moravian missionary, Fred. Post, 
whose eloquent addresses to the Indian warriors near Fort Du Quesne 
won them over to our side at a moment most critical in our colonial history. 

When the great Revolutionary storm arose, and it became necessary 
to fight for liberty, the German colonists were not lacking in their 
devotion to the cause of freedom. One not cf German birth has re- 
cently pointed out that as early as 1772 the German residents of 
Philadelphia, who were influential in business and civic affairs, or- 
ganized an association called The Patriotic Society of the City and 
County of Philadelphia. The object of the society was to encourage 


to great distinction. Bancroft, in his history of the Revolution, 
—_, of them: “The Germans of Pennsylvania were on the side of 
reedom, 

Early in 1775 the Germans organized armed bodies in support of 
Congress. The boards of the German Society of Pennsylvania and of 
the Lutheran and Reformed Churches issued manifestoes, advocating 
armed resistance, and German associations began drilling. Michael 
Hillegas, of German parentage, became the first treasurer of the United 
Colonies, and later of the United States (grateful Pennsylvanians 
honored his memory by a statue at the State capitol) ; and such men 
as George Schlosser, Jacob Schreiner, Jacob Arndt, and Casper Weitzell 
were leading members in Revolutionary organizations, while Christo- 
pher Ludwig, whom Washington called “my honest friend,’’ became 
superintendent of bakeries of the Continental Armies. At Charleston, 
S. C., Michael Kalteisen raised a company of German fusileers; and 
on May 25, 1776, Congress formally accepted a German regiment re- 
cruited in Pennsylvania and Maryland. At Woodstock, Va., the aston- 
ished world beheld the patriotic spectacle of a young German minister, 


| the Rev. Peter G. Muhlenberg, exchanging his pulpit for the colonelcy 








resistance to British authority in the colonies. In 1774, when the | 


British ministry threatened to close the Boston port on account of the 
tea episode, the Germans of Philadelphia called a meeting to consider 
the situation, when they appointed a correspondence committee, the 
duty of which was to correspond with their German kinsmen of the 
other colonies urging them to get ready for the conflict which, to their 
minds, was inevitable. The Provincial Assembly which met in the 
same year was largely represented by Pennsylvania Germans, among 
whom may be mentioned Christopher Ludwig and George Hubley, of 
Philadelphia; Matthias Schlouch, of Lancaster; Christian Schultz, 
from Berks; Peter Kaechlein and Jacob Arndt, of Northampton; and 
Casper Weitzell, from Northumberland. In the convention held in 
January of the next year the Germans were still more largely repre- 
sented, and upon each occasion were unanimous in their determination 
to resist further British aggression, urging at the same time separa- 
tion from the “mother country,” which was no mother country of 
theirs, and they were not bound to the English colonists by any ties of 
blood or kinship, which would make them hesitate to take a stand 
against their English rulers. Later on, the correspondence committee 
issued a pamphlet, in which was set forth that the “Germans of 
Pennsylvania had learned with satisfaction that the people, without 
regard to race, creed, or former nationality, whether rich or poor, had 
given their unqualified approval to the act of Congress, and that the 
Germans especially everywhere were taking measures to have the 
militia put in shape, and were forming new military organizations, 
so that they should be ready to march wherever they should be needed, in 
the event of war; urging upon those Germans that could not enlist, for 
any reasons, to contribute to the patriotic cause according to their 
ability.” 

All these matters transpired before open hostilities, and after the 
war was entered upon they were the first to take up arms and among 
the last to lay them down. The roll of Revolutionary soldiers bristles 
with the names of Pennsylvania German soldiers, many of whom rose 


of a German regiment—-the man who, in reward for his bravery, was 
soon to become a brigadier and later a major general of the American 
Army (his statue graces the Hall of Fame in the National Capitol). 
In recounting American deeds of valor let us not forget the glorious 
fight of the Germans, under Col. Nicolaus Herchheimer (usually spelled 
Herkimer in our histories) against the British and Tories at Oriskany, 
N. Y¥. The First New York Battalion, like its colonel, Lasher, con- 
sisted largely of Germans, and Baron Weissenfels, a German, com- 
manded other New York forces. Pennsylvania should never forget the 
valiant services of Daniel, John, Gabriel, and Joseph Hiester, nor that 
brave German, J. P. Schott, and his gallant dragoons. 

When the convention wanted a reliable printer it did well to select one 
from the race at Gutenberg—Heinrich Miller, a German. 

Hallowed to every true American is the ground where that noble 
German, Baron de Kalb, shed his blood, fighting that we might be free. 
And never can a grateful parame forget the services of Baron von 
Steuben—who had learned the art of war under the great Frederick, 
and became the drillmaster and inspector general of the United States 
Army—‘the right arm of Washington,’ as he has been called, and 
whose memory our grateful Nation honored by a magnificent equestrian 
statue at the National Capital. 

In the winter of 1776 the army of Washington was reduced to 3,000 
men, and in that terrible extremity he considered the necessity of a 
retreat to the west of the Alleghenies, when, just in the nick of time, 
the disheartened remnant of his army was reenforced by 1,500 recruits, 
which enabled him to win the Battles of Trenton and Princeton. It 
should be spread in letters of gold upon the pages of our history that 
every man of them was from the soil of fair Germanized VPennsyl- 
vania. 

When the soldiers of Washington were starving, the men that gave 
their own personal bond for $100,000—a very large sum in those days— 
to buy provisions for the suffering Army were nine Germans. And when 
Miffiin’s motion that money be collected to purchase arms was nega- 
tively debated, another German-American os Ludwig, arose, and in 
broken English thus cut short the flow of rhetoric: “ Mr. President, I 
am only a poor gingerbread baker, but write me down for £200.” 

In 1787 the most important deliberations in our national history, the 
Constitutional Conventions, were inaugurated; and a German, F. A. 
Muhlenberg, the brother of the general, was elected president of the 
Pennsylvania convention. Later he was chosen Speaker of the First 


| and Third Congresses, in which his deciding vote—there being a tie—on 


April 29, 1796, made Jay’s treaty operative. This was a characteristic 
act of moral courage, for it drew down upon him the hate of the 
jingoes of his time. Although the adoption of the Constitution was a 
matter vital to our further existence as a Nation, grave doubt then 
prevailed whether it would finally pass. Then German-Americans again 
Gemonstrated their sound common sense by a strong appeal for its 
speedy adoption. ° 

When in 1812 and again in 1846 the piping times of peace were 
broken by rude blasts of war, numerous Germans fought valiantly for 
the country of their adoption. Against Mexico such able officers as 
J. F. Ballier, A. Moore, O. Zirkel, and A. Kautz enlisted in our Armies. 
And when the poet on those memorable 12th, 13th, and 14th days of 
September, 1814, anxiously asked at Baltimore, 


“Oh, say can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming,” 


it was largely due to the Germans, who had so nobly responded, and 
who were in the front ranks of the defenders, that the banner still 
waved; and Gen. John Stricker, who commanded the American forces, 
and Maj. George Armistead, who defended Fort McHenry, were also of 
German blood. 

Then came the struggle for the abolition of slavery, and, naturally, 
the race which, before all others, in 1688 had protested against the 
crime of holding fellow men in bondage did more than its share in 
fighting for the cause of freedom. It was to preserve our Nation's 
banner inviolate that thousands of men of German blood gave up their 
lives. They died that not one star should be ruthlessly torn from the 
field of blue and that the Stars and Stripes might continue to wave 


“O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
It is well known that Germans saved Missouri for the Union. Few, 


| however, realize with what enthusiasm they came to our national de- 


fense in those years of mortal strife among brothers—-1S61 to 1865 
when some 200,000 of them served in the armies of the North. The 


| first defenders that rallied round the flag when Sumter fell and brave 


men stood aghast, the first 530 volunteers who entered the city of 
Washington to shield our Capitol and defend Old Glory, were men 
from the German regions of Pennsylvania. It was, however, in peaceful 
pursuits that German settlers sought their greatest triumphs. When 
they took up arms it was from necessity of defense only, not for the 
love of slaughter; and so their fields blossomed as the rose, and their 
farms became “ garden spots" in the land. 

In every department of human industry the results of their know! 
edge and of their patient, assiduous toll are op parent. They built the 
first waterworks in our country; they established the first iron fur- 
naces, glass works, textile mills, paper mills, chemical works, piano 
factories, made the first clocks, astronomical instruments, etc. As 
early as 1792 they bought up coal lands and coeame the Lehigh 
Coal Mining Co. The Brooklyn atte. “the eighth wonder of the 
world,” was built by a German, John Roebling; and the great Nevada 


tunnel, one of the most stupendous of engineering undertakings, was 
executed by Adolph Sutro, a German. And if one wishes to see what the 
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Germans and their descendants are still doing as men of affairs it is only 
necessary to look at the number of German names in business directories. 

In our educational system German influence has been paramount 
from the kindergarten to the university, for even the name university 
is used by us in the German, not the English sense. 

The German-American teachers have a noble lineage, beginning with 
that learned schoolmaster, Pastorious, the settler of 1683, who besides 
English, wrote in German, Spanish, French, Italian, Greek, and Latin; 
and the patient pedagogue, ee Dock, whose “ Schul Ordnung,” 
written in 1750 and published in 1770, was the first treatise on peda- 
gogy which appeared in America. The Germans devised Sunday schools, 
and Saur printed Sunday-school tickets 36 years before the system was 
inaugurated in England by Robert Raikes, who usually receives the 
credit of being the originator. 

To the German universities and technical high schools we owe an 
immense debt of gratitude, and such men as Dr. Andrew D. White, late 
ambassador to Germany, and the late United States Commissioner of 
Education Dr. William T. Harris, have pointed out that intellectually 
Germany has been to us a “ motherland.” 

Many are not aware how powerful have been also the ancient cus- 
toms and characteristics the German has brought with him on our 
everyday life and the cultural development of our people. He has in 
troduced his systems of physical culture, his music and song. To him 
we owe our two most beautiful festivals, that of Easter and Christ- 
mas, and to him we will owe—for he is the most democratic of all 
peoples in his tastes and enjoyments—a better appreciation of the fact 
which Herbert Spencer has so tersely expressed by “every man is free 
to do that which he wills, provided he infringes not the equal freedom 
of any other man.” 

And he teaches that domesticity which crystallizes in the belief that 
a man has no right to seek enjoyment in places where he can not take 
his wife and children with him. His happy family life has enabled him 
to accomplish with small pecuniary means what he has in the up- 
building of our land. He has been fruitful and multiplied, and needs 
no lectures on race suicide. 

Hlonor to whom honor is due. Honor the momory of those to whom 
we owe so much as a nation by passing this bill. 
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In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 7, 1911, 


On the bill (S. 6702) to promote the safety of employees and travelers 
upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and 
appurtenances thereto. 


Mr. CLINE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to submit my views briefly on the 
pending bill, to wit, Senate bill 6702, to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads by compelling common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their locomo- 
tives with safe and suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto. 

This bill is directly in line with other legislation enacted in 
the last few years for the protection and safety of men employed 
in operating railroad trains. The earliest legislation of special 
importance was that providing for uniform automatic couplings. 
This legislation relieved employees in a large degree from the 
hazard of their employment. Then came the law regulating 
drive brake, air brakes, proper equipment as to running beards, 
handholds, steps, and so forth. This proposed legislation re- 
quiring proper boiler inspection is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant of any legislation designed to control great corporations 
in a degree, at least, in guarding the lives of those persons 
engaged in the business of transporting persons and merchan- 
dise. This action on the part of Congress is in response to the 
urgent appeals of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and 
orders of Locomotive Engineers and Locomotive Firemen. as 
well as many other kindred organizations. I have received 
numerous letters and resolutions from men engaged in railroad 
business, from federations of labor, insisting on legislation of 
this character, and have no hesitation whatever in giving the 
bill my support. 

The question of the cost of this inspection, great as it will be. 
is not to be considered in determining whether such legislation 
should pass. It is the duty of the Government to require great 
railroad corporations engaged in such an immense business and 
employing such a vast number of men, to remove, as far as pos- 
sible, the possibility of accidents to life and limb. This neces 
sity is increased because of the rapid development of the busi- 
ness. Railroad companies are now building engines capable of 
transporting such great volumes of traffic and so powerful in 
construction that explosions arising from defective boilers are 
of necessity liable to create much greater disaster than formerly, 
This legislation will immediately have a beneficial effect, for 
the reason that the roads will not be required to install any 
new device, machinery, or equipment. Proper examinations 
will at once disclose any defect, if such exist, and proper repairs 
can be made immediately, 
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Engineers and firemen engaged in such important business 
should receive the greatest possible protection the Government 
can give them. Men so engaged have their attention completely 
occupied with the task assigned them while on duty, and ought 
not to be required to examine machinery placed in their charge 
to ascertain whether their lives are in danger or not if they un- 
dertake to operate it. This inspection ought to be invited by 
the common carrier, because it will facilitate the transportation 
of merchandise and the general public. Destruction of an 
engine by the explosion of a boiler means delay, interferes with 
traffic, and occasions great expense to the company. This, how- 


| ever, is merely an incident to be taken into account and not in 


| 





any manner to be confounded with the merits of this proposed 
legislation. Men engaged in a business of such strenuous char 
acter, involving such responsibility, ought not to be compelled 
to petition this Legislature for this relief. I am in favor, 
Mr. Speaker, of the Government exercising that wise supervision 
over the business of these great arteries of trade that shall 
make them not only proficient, but shall also establish with it 
the highest possible degree of safety. If after a careful in 
vestigation it shall appear that the railroads are not receiving 
such freight and passenger rates, taking into consideration the 
wise expenditure of the funds derived from these rates, as will 
permit these important improvements to be made, then give 
them a rate that will enable the companies to keep abreast of 
the times in the demands of the traveling public and modern 
methods of business for necessary improvements. What the 
people want is safety and proficiency in the conduct of its busi- 
ness, and for this they are willing to pay the necessary price. 

There is another reason why I am in favor of this legislation, 
and that is the added security it will bring to railway posta! 
clerks, who, in the discharge of their work, are always in close 
proximity to engineers and firemen operating the train. These 
men do their work with greater hazard to life and limb than the 
employees in most any other branch of the railroad or Govern- 
ment service. They are not infrequently inclosed in a wooden 
mail car attached directly to the tender. They are completely 
inclosed, with no possible chance to observe approaching danger 
and have no way to escape it if they did observe it. Explo- 
sions of boilers and the destruction of the engine is liable to be 
the origin of fire that quickly communicates to adjacent cars, 
The inspection provided for in this bill will tend in a large 
degree to remove this possible contingency. The evolution of 
business and business relationship will bring new duties to the 
public on the part of the General Government to supervise the 
control and operation of great common carriers. That super- 
vision should be reasonable and just to both the railroads and 
the general public alike, having in view at all times the pro- 
tection of the men employed in the business of these common 
carriers. 
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HON. OTTO G. FOELKER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rune House or Rerresentarives, 
Tuesday, February 7, 19171, 

On the bill (H. R. 80888) providing for the purchase v n 
certuin limits of cost, of embassy, legation, and consular bui ; 
abroad. 

Mr. FOELKER said: 

Mr. SrpeaKerR: I am heartily ‘in favor of this bill and sir 
cerely trust that it will pass without a dissenting vote. It is 
not a question whether or not diplon acy should be abolished, for 
diplomacy can not and will not be abolished until the dawn of 
universal peace and the ushering in of the millennium. It 
simply a question of whether our representatives abroad si 
be decently and properly housed in a manner befitting the e 
try they represent. It is a well-known fact that almost every 


great country, with the exception of our own, has a perm 
residence for its representatives; an official place where a t 
eler from his country may stand upon ground belenging to | 
own Government and where any citizen can feel that his « ! 
try’s dignity is being properly upheld by the Government to 
which he owes allegiance. 

Our unfortunate system of not only paying very low salaries, 
but further neglecting to provide suitable residences for our 
representatives, has been the means of placing such positions 
entirely out of the reach of men of moderate means, no matter 
how well fitted they may be, by character and attainments, to 
worthily represent our country in a diplomatic position. It 
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is indeed a reflection on the democracy of our country and a 
direct contradiction of our usual principle and belief that every 
office in the gift of the people is within reach of any American 
citizen of worth and character to find, we so often do, that 
after measuring up a man’s character, ability, and attainments 
for a diplomatic post and finding them all right it is necessary 
before appointing him to inquire, “ Has he a large enough bank 
roll?” That we have far to find men of wealth 
who possessed the other necessary qualificati take 
away the unfortunate fact that it was their money rather than 
their attainments that secured them the post. 

Therefore if we desire to keep our Diplomatic and Consular 
Service on a true American basis, with a noble field of patriotic 
endeavor open to any American citizen who has the ability, 
whether he has the price or not, we must either increase the 
salary or provide him with an official residence fit 
American citizen to live in. By this I not by any 
wish to suggest that he should have a palace. It should be 
any proper building, possessing enough dignity to make it a 
worthy home for unostentatious American dignity to meet on 
equal terms the representatives of all the civilized world and a 
place above which the American flag could fly without tarnish- 
ing a single star. 

This, Mr. Speaker, I feel is the real gist of the legislation in- 
volved. The appropriation asked for is not large, and I believe 
when all things are carefully considered will be rather an 
economy than otherwise, and I firmly believe that the country 
at large will surely approve a measure such as this, which will 
place our country where she belongs amongst the nations—in 
the front rank and not lagging behind. 
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Inspection of Locomotive Boilers. 


REMARKS 


N. E. KENDALL, 


OF IOWA, 


HON. 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 7, 1911, 
On the bill (S. 6702) to promote the safety of employees and travelers 
upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate 


commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers 
and appurtenances thereto. 


Mr. KENDALL said: 
Mr. Speaker: In its report the committee has summarized 
the principal provisions of the bill now under discussion. It 
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violation of the act or of any rule or regulation made under its 
provisions or of any lawful order by any inspector. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard this legislation as of paramount im- 
portance, and I hope it may be enacted without a dissenting 
vote. The subject of adequate boiler inspection, whereby in- 
creased security shall be guaranteed alike to employees and 
travelers has engaged the most serious consideration of all 
parties interested for many years. Differences of opinion existed 
which appeared for a time to be irreconcilable, but finally the 
railroad companies, the labor organizations, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission united upon this measure as the one 
best calculated to effectuate the beneficent purpose in view. 
The bill as now reported has the approval cf the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men, the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, and the Order of 
Railway Conductors. It is indorsed by the special committee 
representing the railroads of the country, and it is recommended 
by the American Federation of Labor. The committee has 
exhibited a letter from Mr. H. E. Wills, national legislative 
representative of the various organizations of railroad em- 
ployees, as follows: 

Hion. JAMES R. MANN, , 
Chairman Committce on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Confirming conversation had with you to-day, in company 
with ex-Senator Faulkner and Mr. F. O. Melcher, in reference to the 
locomotive-boiler inspection bill, will say: 

In speaking for the four railroad organizations which I represent, I 


wish to most earnestly request that you use your influence for the 
favorable consideration in your committee and the passage in the 
liouse, without alteration or change, what is known as bill 8S. 6702 


that passed the Senate on the 10th instant, this bill having been agreed 
to by the representatives of the railroads and myself, together with 
others who have been interested in favoring Government supervision 
of locomotive boilers. 

Thanking you personally, as well as your committe, for the kind 
and courteous consideration I have received at your hands during our 
several conferences this winter upon this and other subjects, I am, with 
kind regards, 

Very truly, yours, H. E. WILLs, 
National Legislative Representative. 


There is also in the record a communication from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, through its legislative committee, 
which I now quote: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1911. 


| Hon. JAMES R. MANN, 


Chairman Committce on Interstate and Forcign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Deir Mr. Mann: The Dill 8S. 6702, passed by the Senate on 
January 10, for the purpose of promoting the safety of employees and 


| travelers upon railroads, by compelling common carriers to equip their 


prohibits railways from using locomotive engines in interstate | 


traffic unless the boilers and appurtenances thereof are 
proper condition to operate and unless such boilers shall be in- 


in | 


spected from time to time in accordance with the provisions of | 


the act. It provides that the inspection of boilers shall be 
made by the railroads in accordance with rules and instructions 
to be prepared in the first instance by them, but subject to 
approval and modification by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission, which may itself prepare the rules and instructions for hazards incident to labor in connection with locomotive engines. 


any railroad which fails to formulate and file the same. It 
contemplates the appointment of one chief inspector and two 
assistant chief inspectors of locomotive boilers, to be confirmed 
by the Senate, the chief inspector to receive a salary of $4,000 
and each of the assistants $3,000. It arranges for the division 
of the country into 50 locomotive boiler-inspection districts and 
the selection of 50 inspectors, who shall be in the classified 
service and be appointed through the Civil Service Commission. 
The 50 inspectors are each to receive a salary of $1,800 and 
traveling expenses, and in addition an annual allowance for 
rent, stationery, and clerical assistance, to be fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, not exceeding $600 for any 
inspector. It requires the railroad companies to file with the 
inspector of the district a sworn report of each inspection and 
also a sworn statement of the defects disclosed by the inspec- 
tion. It authorizes any district inspector to order any loco- 
motive out of service if he finds the boiler or apparatus per- 
taining thereto not in serviceable condition, subject to an ap- 
peal to the chief inspector and a further appeal from the chief 
inspector to the Interstate Commerce Commission, but stipu- 
lates that pending the appeal the decision of the inspector shall 
be effective. It specifies that in case of accident resulting from 
failure from any cause of a locomotive boiler or its appurte- 
nances, resulting in serious injury or death to one or more per- 
sons, statement must be made by the railroad to the chief in- 
spector and such accident investigated by the Government offi- 
cial, and that the result of such investigation shall be made 
public in such manner as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
deems proper. It imposes a penalty of $100, to be recovered by 
suit brought by the United States district attorney, for any 
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locomotives with safe and suitable boiler appurtenances thereto, meets 
with the general approval of the organization I have the honor to repre. 
sent; and if it will be possible for your committee to report this bill 
to the House and secure its enactment without change, I am confident 
it will meet with hearty approval and will be highly appreciated. 
Thanking you personally, and through you the members of your 
committee, for the painstaking consideration given this important 
measure, I am, 
Very truly, yours, ArTHuR E. HOLpeEr, 
Legislative Committec, American Federation of Labor. 
This bill is directly in harmony with other legislation enacted 
in recent years for the protection of the worthy men employed 
in the operation of trains, and its purpose is to minimize the 


The Government has, through Congress, recognized its obligation 
to require railway corporations to forestall, in so’far as possi- 
ble, the occurrence of accidents to employees. The trunk lines 
of the country are now using engines capable of transporting 
such a vast volume of traffic that the danger to be apprehended 
from boiler explosions has been multiplied, and the necessity 
for adequate supervision is therefore correspondingly increased. 
The effectiveness of this legislation will depend in large de- 
gree upon the character of the men upon whom its adminis- 
tration devolves as inspectors. If they are chosen because of 
capacity, efficiency, and reliability, excellent results may be 
anticipated; if they are appointed for extraneous reasons, the 
demoralization which inevitably follows such selections will 
ensue. But we believe that such wisdom will be exercised in 
the designation of inspectors that beneficial effects will be ob- 
servable immediately. The country has been appalled by the 
frightful loss of life occasioned by constantly recurring explo- 
sions in recent years. Hundreds of faithful men have encoun- 
tered death or hopeless disability because the engines with 
which they were working had not been subjected to proper ex- 
amination, while hundreds of widowed wives and thousands of 
orphaned children remain to mourn their irreparable loss. If 
this law is enforced intelligently and rigidly, without fear or 
favor, partiality or prejudice, such tragedies will occur with 
diminishing frequency in the future and will ultimately, we 
hope, entirely disappear. As I have suggested, this bill is a 
consistent part of the general program organized to secure im- 
provement in the conditions under which the labor of the coun- 
try is performed. The movement for safety appliances, for 


automatic couplers, for employer's liability, for an eight-hour 
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day, for inspection, for ventilation, for a square deal for the 


| 


men and wemen who do the work of the world is a single | 


movement, having diverse elements, but all constituting one 
harmonious whole. Its object is the conservation of human 
life and human limb and human health. I have been glad to 

contribute whatever modest influence I could exert in promoting 
the enactment of this measure because of my profound sym- 
pathy with the humanitarian movement to which I have re- 
ferred and beeause of the concrete opportunity afforded in this 
instance to protect the interests of the worthy men who are 
engaged in the important and dangerous avocation of operating 
locomotive engines in the United States. They are entitled to 
every safeguard which enlightened diligence can devise, and, as 
occasion may arise, I am ready to proceed further in the en- 
deavor, by corrective legislation, to render more absolute their 
security in the splendid work they are performing with such 
fidelity and skill. 





Purchase of Embassy, Legation, and Consular Buildings 
Abroad. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. J. R. KNOWLAND 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 7, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 30888) providing for the purchase or erection, within 


certain limits of cost, of embassy, legation, and consular buildings 
abroad. 


Mr. KNOWLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While the pending bill does not go as far as 
many of us who are interested in the question of having this 
Government properly house its diplomatic representatives in 
foreign countries might wish, it is nevertheless a step in the 
right direction. Under the provisions of the bill there is au- 


Italy_ . ane $1, 


Jap an (no re nt; premises owned by Government). 
Liberia ' ‘i = 
Mexico ‘ ’ . alte 2 
Morocco (no rent; premises owned by Government). 
Netherlan ds 
Nicaragua - 





Sicilia naucaahaigelline ‘ aan ani a 


a 
dé 


158. 00 


387. 50 


2, OSS. 00 


800, 00 
720. 00 


Nor p 2 os - 12 a 1, S76. OO 
Pan son ad ca 2,416. 67 
Pari d Uruguay — ‘i 1, 102. 93 
Persia beh OE ana : nae cs . , 849. 60 
Peru ee eee : 1, 245. 8O 
Portugal! iain eis ‘i 1, 425. 00 
Roumania and Servia : ‘ * S16. 14 
Russia adel a a 7, 660. 63 
Salvador —- a aimanane $34. 28 
a o2. 76 
cad 2, 369. 96 
Sweden i te a ee 1, 608. 00 
Switzerland ‘a 100. 0O 
Turkey (no rent; - Premises owned by Government). 
% *" SRaichEstene tie aire : a 2 1,551. 10 
ee re 65, TS4. 55 


thorization for the annual expenditure of the sum of $500,000 | 


for the acquiring of sites and the erection or purchase of build- 
ings to be used both as the residences of diplomatic officials 
and for the offices of the diplomatic establishment. By the 
passage of this bill the United States will enter upon a policy 
that will eventually place us on an equal footing with the 
other great world powers which own the most creditable diplo- 
matic buildings. 

It seems to me that no American citizen should object to a 


policy that will gradually result in the decent housing of the | 


representatives of this great Government. Some of the build- 
ings now occupied are a reflection upon the dignity of the 
American Nation and certainly humiliating to our citizens for- 
tunate enough to travel in foreign lands. It is unquestionably 
true that our present policy precludes the country from obtain- 
ing the services of some of its best equipped citizens who do not 
desire to oceupy the inadequate and undesirable quarters pro- 
vided and can not afford themselves to pay the additional rent. 
[ believe that this bill will have a decided tendency to raise 
our consular service to the highest standard of efficiency, re- 
sulting in the extension of our foreign trade and prove of 
benefit to our manufacturers and merchants who have business 
relations abroad. As a business proposition it commands our 
support. We are annually paying in rents abroad for em- 
bassies and legations $65,784.55 and for consulates and agencies 
$135,562.38, a grand total of $201,346.98. I shall place in the 
Recorp a detailed statement of these rentals. For the honor 
of the Nation I hope this bill will pass, and only regret that 
it fails to authorize a larger annual appropriation. 
Itemized statement of erpenditures made by embassies and legations for 
office rent for 1910. 
MISSIONS. ° Rent of office. 


sitinsiaiilaitipitagildanetnnanitivit $2, 955. 20 


Argentine Republic — ae 
es 2, 490. 42 


\ustria-Hungary —-_- 
Belgium 








ecaeeaion ghibauines aiden tcind abies dinnapanining 1, 253. 88 
oar a ne dinabatadiaiiinindibita mates 1, 375. 34 

tray i a i a 1, 200. 00 
Chil 5 


519. 20 
China (no re nt; premises owned by Government). 
Colombia 

Costa Rica 


. 00 


ni ceabitialinaliear illic ebncpaibdetesieitiialliaat scieienailiaies . 00 

Cuba slits lpicelchctadilaattaaeaeincpan tii . 00 

Denmark at Gaapebagndthbcicsbcaaleliaiiiaiiatrienataiieas +. 00 

ominican Republic. wibticceadane - . 00 
ador 





2. 66 
. 00 
. 00 
2 98 
O59, 89 
oa 
. 00 
. 00 


(rermany 
Great Britain 

(ireece and Montenegro 
(;uatemala 
Haiti 
Ilonduras 





Itemized statement of erpenditures made by consulatcs and agencies for 


office rent for 1910 


POSTS. Rent of office 


Acapulco, Mexico 
Aden, Arabia 
Adis Ababa, Abyssinia 
Aguascalientes, Mexico 
Aix la Chapelle, Germany 
Aleppo, Syria 
Alexandria, Egypt 
Algiers, Africa 

Amoy, China ‘ 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
Antung, Manchuria 
Antwerp, Belgium 

Apia, Samoa 

Asuncion, P araguay_ 
Athens, Greece st 
Auckland, New Zealand 
Bagdad, Turkey 
Bahia, Brazil_ za 
Barbados, West Indies. 
Barcelona, Spain 
Barmen, Germany- 
sarranquilla, Colombia 
Basel, Switzerland 
Batavia, Java 
Batum, Russia 
Beirut, Syria 
Belfast, Ireland 
Belgrade, Servia 
Belize, Honduras 
Bergen, Norway ; 
CO a a z 1 
Berne, Switzerland 
Birmingham, England 
Bluefields, Nicaragua 
Bogota, Colombia - REE ae 
Boma, Kongo Free State_ 
Bombay, India 
Sordeaux, France 
Bradford, England __-- 
Bremen, Germany —- 
Breslau, Germany ~~~ 
eee 
Brunswick, Germany_-_ 
Brussels, Belgium 
Bucharest, Roumania (office in connection with legatio ym). 
Budapest, Hungary a 

Buenos Aires, Argentina____ 
tursiem, England.______--~-~ 


Cairo, Egypt “ Satie 7 as 3 7. 


RS ae 
CRINGE, Di iaicmnnnn : 1 
Calgary, Canada_-_- 

Callao, Peru ; 

Campbellton, New Brunswick 

oe a ee 

Cape Gracias a Dios 

Cape Haitien, Haiti 


Cape Town, Cape of Good a ; 7 


Cardiff, Wales a 
ce ae 
Cartagena, Colombia aupiints 
Catania, Italy—- hesitoana 

Ceiba, Honduras__-_- 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 
Chefoo, China —- 
Chemnitz, Germany_- = 
Chihuahua, Mexico. iene 
Christiania, Norway. ~~~ 
Chungking, China__- 
Cienfuegos, Cuba ‘ 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, Mexico 
Coburg, Germany——-_ me 
Cognac, France____-~- 
Cologne, Germany___—~-~ 
Colombo, Ceylon__ 
Colon, Panama__-_ 
Constantinople, Turkey 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Corinto, Nicaragua 

Cork, Ireland 

Cornwall, (ntario _... 
Curacao, West Indies - 
Dalny, Manchuria — 
Dawson, Yukon Territory — 


$260, 29 


255. 04 
839. 56 
224.17 
317. 31 
259. 63 
309. 40 
S86. OO 
10. 45 
447.56 
498. 00 
386 00 
1 

294. 7 
638.3 
445. 24 
258. 86 
502, 29 
200, 00 
§37. 22 
476. 00 
630, 00 
300. OO 
144. 72 
412. 00 


tomibs 


300, OO 
201. 00 


, 404. 61 


347. 40 
447. 80 
120, 00 
662. 77 
694. 80 
537. 24 
600, 00 
553. 04 
Foo. 00 
349. 08 
301. 68 
349. 08 
675. 00 
527. 80 
900. an 
384. 46 
200. 00 
241.88 


600. 00 
201. 6O 
236. 44 
142. 80 
“40, 00 
10. 74 
$52. 45 
320. 00 
686. 40 
the, OO) 
180. 00 
243. 32 
“60, 00 
620. OO 
TOO. 00 


700. 00 
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Rent of office. 


Dresden, Germany_ ___ 
Dublin, Ireland 
Dundee, Scotland 7 
Dunfermline, ee 1d 
Durango, Me 


Durban, Africa ithdnte an Seach esc Abia dca gp tein eae henselae 
TOIT ITN tani cella aE pal eg Siw lea 
Ensenac la, Me ss ) _enEOGptis an eran an dctn apes Gnirebentdeebenperetentdimewnnee 
Erfurt, German ma itech lata 
Fernie, Britis he A RTT RN NERO SC EL I 
Fiume, NN asain a ta a eet aa cl a a Re 
Florence, It is ascitic a aed 
Foochow, China _________- achintica tienes aclipichedlte tates icameia Mia eee ld 
Poet trie, ORtOll0.....nemccmecimccacan ‘ivnlincndbinunacilanceedioaa 
OPIN ON NIN ic satis agli iacilcbelpendmaniheese thieatncaa aad 
Frontera, Mexico ___.... ~~. -____ ia eh eet le ee 
Saar PU UUREIIICIIONTIIIT ccs cashed ep setlist ead 
crenoa, Italy - 


Georgetown, Guiana — 
Ghent, Belgium 
Gibraltar, Spain 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Gothenburg, Sweden ~____---_-~- 
Grenoble, France 


Guadalajara, Mexico = —_ sinennteissisincnaiasinill 
Guadeloupe, West Indies Sa tess aeaiepte deleavcnciv ed sik etiaetertal tac haapih barca 
Guatemala City, Guatemala _.____--~~- peepee a 
In ercsncetacemsdteletacasinnlinsen anion Nanieahieaasi 
Habana, Cuba ee 


Halifax, Nova Scotia_ 


Hamburg, Germany da dis issteidoncinip teams chipainnntiniiplgaalniaiiaiaadls 
Hamilton, Bermuda___---~~- sin tint esiaetistag dail elieianensgnlbshaesdiieasaetipigiacniale 
Ii sae depended ding nelaeiiseiaelal 
Hankow, China ial ci a a a aie alee 
I Pe scien ds np sina ening cinolnatpiaiinabsieehesbatthcmaaie aan 
SE SS ee pipalpatdnacenddlaiesan bats sdnliaioiacatanbtaiian 
parpet. TUrmey _.......... nae eae 
nave, Prasce............ = ia ae ene 


Hermosillo, Mexico —_ - 
Hobart, Tasmania __.. ._-_-_~- 
Hongkong, China___- 
Huddersfield, Eng land_ 
Hull, England 
Iquique, Chile 
Iquitos, Peru_— utunininty 
Jerez de la Frontet ra, ON ee 
Jerusalem, Syria —_---- 
I TOURER DA asics tein events ectinctneninstnnnaiinmeen 
IIIS, WII carci lien cain tna tide giddinaal 
Keb], eran 
Kingston, . 
Kingston, 
SN NIIN iciinatiescin isda dele Guba Sbrtintaepiicidanid Aislglaipnbsideinieticeuslecahvniaemanenih 
La Guaira, Venezuela 
La Paz, Mexico 
I a cinder absense neseapschiidi dial 
Leghorn, Italy —- 
Leipzig, Germany 
I ii sin cence aaa pt cane pnlasihnineniiaieiianlathlia 
Limoges, France 
Lisbon, Portugal 
Liverpool, Engiand 
London, England- = 
Lourenzo Marq 1eZ, 
Lyons, France... ... 
Madras, India__- al 
Madrid, Spain we 
Magdeburg, Germ: ny 
Malaga, S pain 
Malta (Island) - 
Managua, Nicaragua 
Manchester, England 
Mannheim, Germany 
Manzanillo, Mexico 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 
a A Eee 
Martinique, West Indies___ 
I a a a 
Matamoras, Mexico 
I a ih Aa ice hima seo calaldlcosliipianinans tesa 
Melbourne, Australia__-_- 
Mersine, Syria —-- 
Mexico City, Mexico... ___ 
Milan, Italy__-_ 
Moncton, New 


Brunswick________________- 

Monrovia, Liberia (no expenses ‘charge d consulate). 
Monterey, Mexico 
Montevideo, 
Montreal, Quebec 
Moscow, I Ia dace chs inteatsbig tie casas aaiiadiaridinaleteilaltieieal eat 
Mukden, Manchuria 
Munich, Bavaria 
Nagasaki, Japan 
Nanking, China 
Nantes, France 
Naples, Italy - 

Nassau, West Indies __ 
Newcastle, New South Wales 
Newcastle on Tyne, England 
Newchwang, China noes 

Niagara Falls, Ontario... — 

er TID scence ah ene taglines deal 
Nogales, Mexico 
Nottingham, England 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico 
Nuremberg, Bavaria 
Odessa, Russia 

Orillia, Ontario 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Owen Sound, 


Urus guay 


Palermo, Italy 


$761 


316. 
336. 

92. 
400. 
413. 
450. 


ai 600. 


750. 


1, 301. 
300. 
400. 


1, 125 


380. 
1, 200. 
176. 
405. 


229 


242, 

1, 200. 
820. 
249. 
266. 
194, 
160, ¢ 
24: Z . 

1, 094. § 
4: 








8, 068 ; 








20 | Panama, 
28 | Para, 


4h 
48 
00 
90 
00 


. 00 
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INE iin atecia hilipcibnabitt nats tint ae abies ae $990. 00 
a a ca ae ee 600. 00 
UR i nat a el cre 965. 00 
UPI I a ca Sah 268. 02 
a RR Tae 465. 00 
ee” Se te Fe 535. 68 
Sar I i a 121. 60 
ge REESE PRA. 219. 00 
Port au Prince, Haiti (office in connection with legation). 
In, MUNIN: NOUN ss cnt ie sain cs eens os Siege eA a 583. 76 
es i 500. 00 
SPO RUIN, esol easier oad 116. 76 
rN I a a ee 624. 99 
i I TT ae DUT as 300. 00 
Procreso, SN RN 358. 82 
Sn a ITI ©) i acne allan ee alan ia 200, 00 
Pan OU ac ct atl alee ae 240. 00 
Puerto Plata, Dominican Republic._............--.._.. 227. 50 
Ic I 390, 00 
ONT a a eee 402. 07 
TN: I a 778. 64 
I SN i ae ‘ d 
Ss a a ee 
I a a rie 
agp mag I as cares mec ipiptienmieah tating areal o. 
IT San a a ea tal 1, 400. 00 
I 648.48 
| Rosario, Argentine Republic____------------------------ 400. 00 
NINN, TORII i oe elie ee 446. 68 
INU: rN a 193. 00 
IR 7 ee 241. 25 
Sn: Waa, OR so a  achiipeeldiaemel iene 319. 97 
Pics, ll td aaneeiaenel 241. 26 
| St. Gall, Switzerland a ii ikl ices ah Tile inset 443. 91 
rs a 431. 33 
Oe eae ae ee 332. 00 
Is SN I a 310. 02 
ia UII, Ua 320. 00 
iis, (PnP II sus sis made emg enabiabecenioai 726.14 
es ak ro cs isms maniac 133. 36 
Sei. CRON REPU, SII i cess: icicescipveesiasnenson ech aealanses anagram 200. 00 
ee eS erm 240. 00 
IIIS: UII INOIIIININIDY clei tieiec eca c ctynn he Saletelanal 358. 92 
I a cna cela 438. 90 
a ee ee ae ee 239. 04 
SN UU UN Gi III as. 2d onside cance aasinenialnsdalame cael 222. 24 
UO et A I ch aa nal 323. 95 
nr en aah aceia 398. 40 
San Salvador, Salvador (office in connection with legation). 
NN A a lec amt leet aiccpedditiel ~ 750. 00 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic_._..-._------------.. 300. 00 
a 600. 00 
Ie II ea 2 clan bneiseapieilines acheniaedphandoninaall 275. 00 
| are 140. 00 
Nn NN alla amass esi bib ied tg de daataniac cig enedlitaastiltadibacaiibans ”_ 
INS, III 5 ioe con eens sean tnetecdcenneeapeinaetiantiendilsartpiiinieiaiaiitl = 398. 01 
IIE I li lace haem dnc aig dela iiaalaaieet 523. 49 
Sti: NI sunita dik csninincntgnaiinninpseneonah dginiaerecynsainas temiendittslidadajnaiibi 535. 32 
UN NN iscsi ican tlio tanaleisc Guten divans a 260. 00 
ng ee a 175.17 
Singapore, Straits RNIN ei a Cs 783. 52 
Ih, 0 i celbbapeninimnminlp eh thal basbbiaiiahdindsnliai ian tiie 422. 00 
I IERIE hit iecsntticisansniccoeh cn ahininttaliulntinehabiinghicandninbent iain 340. 64 
NINE, IUD cca terhecarenseblepiias nee cindeisesdinseslanies in siete iaitidiaadchdiataiiaeaninttilin 2 
I ae ale wlksnlilaiatmn ch Slidindtasnsaebasaancdaiiamblenieie 
nS CI 2, oa | tek cat inineidementbiamana iaedaie 
is” Sn I a a ein nin tacit hess tle nical db phmnldhieain date 
I I iat ins ids cacnsls selena ahsianniignbincalepinanuminintia eile 
SE, III cntseta tinprigenenieudliabinbiasiantetaainsmnanb ibaa i guaiaateiiiia tates ~ 279. 80 
I Se une cles lance chess eatin elt cpa eb cnica een aed 486.53 
NE: TRE: SIGE WU Nantes enitsiss itt airs caenciatl ener nistinibaptnnimemih ln ata 875. 96 
IN «UNNI © NOI staal ees nsbetiveentinnn niin tnialintadbaenaiemenebticiitals 360, 00 
Tabriz, Persia___- Siena ener cea as Sn sencas ap. Siemens wom tains me Gina 331. 91 
Tahiti, Society Is lands (no rent; consular premises owned 
by Government). 
I, Te einscctinniinntien cates eninge iniliininiaaniceniamininteinmastly 282. 50 
IAIN, SUID cnet neietta caine alti apc ti cain ata 884. 36 
CII rN ss es ences ddchs enti Nac tennant iagas eidens ae 597. 60 
Tangier, Morocco (no rent; consular premises owned by 
Government). 
Tapachula, I seas site vari nins ances initia stadia 59. 76 
TOSS SEINE, THOUOUTOR on cn weiccctenwonmetnawmitionsnnen 425. 09 
eerie: COED THIN. 4 ccrimntinnisenwmminnimindiiititipesti ss 886. 00 
Tientsin, China ~....---------~--~..--.~~-.~.......... ~ 600. 00 
NEI | SINIIIIN ati dice incenn iaipntiedhinnatsini den diinspllneddisaiidiateeesalialbieadl ~ 600. 00 
Trebizond, Turkey ........0-n nnn enn enn eens 29. 75 
I Nias tcnactnieness nimi dius edctesae aac iemainen deals enidhp tactictentinten eaten = 298. 40 
I, CPR SIN cain ica clacton cinched alitatos aibccsecioerstipnitiadiacsliinaheay 420, 00 
Tripoli, Africa ~...----------------~~--~-~-~.-......... 190. 71 
Ss, CI ncn nats cncnes cheney eesinnen meenibeniip sree to nannies estas 786. 68 
Turin, Italy ............--..----~..-~.....~... -....... 289. 48 
SNE: TUNES HONE: “NID practic ciaieien as tiaschcnieicnlcnesanereisaens 144. 00 
RNs III cies tajeicncincs continents eanigiet ves ibsteonenics enacted cheebiiis tls 295. 30 
Valparaiso, IIE ht ene sali scs ips ia eet eilascnaahonee ict shigasa tana 540. 59 
Vancouver, British Columbla___--___-____-----7 7777 555. 00 
NN al llceeet mt ahaha bani ai al ainda ani as 829. 50 
I a ea arn 900. 00 
ee ge OO a ee aa = 480, 00 
I OD force ctceren hkat er einentetin tnt tnn ah tiincsinowm nieistiiiaidin a 719. 83 
IN Te aise niceties smmitenstocien eecnicsincsemttilntianmii ie 1, 000. 00 
IS I ron online ballin tila uid aidan eiameataaa, 825. 00 
NN icin cain i ceeccactveenigcecan elie ehdliamieaamaincaied abide nis in 800. 00 
RN TaN ie se ccsccrah ania sen cna dhtalinah terinnhetitdsidnsninisngiieastiigs 780. 00 
I, SI Ns igtiedeinsistniens mia anntibadat ielibibdiddesssapaaiiaiadtiitidiininbiien 800. 00 
Nis TIIITII vcinsiniisiniineiitaiabsiastpciscdenlen tp apnidinaasniniaaiiensias enitaiadeeiaiadiciah 1, 200. 00 
SE, | SUN si ctogiei shies aniives sasdn inlet tices tlnindineaiinies idainsmabbiaaen cbikes 279. 83 
EI” Ter eI NN cian da nite no eieen aie edeininsiniandinitslliiani 373. 70 
EIT nnssisaasisnincainerailaniinaiteaditinine litt tadbeibycininante wasiidiuiataca tiniaaacamiad 135, 562. 3 
AIG | COT a sscrccerenscs seiinnsinn ascertains tinteneetiaatpiticneapestibia 201, 346. 93 
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Legation, and Consular Buildings 


Abroad. 


Purchase of Embassy, 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD YOUNG, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 7, 1911, 
iding for 


the purchase or erection, wit! 
limits of cost, cf ¢ iXsy, 1 


legation, and 





con lar 


road 
Mr. YOUNG of 
Mr. 


New York said: 


SreaKER: The measure under consideration, which pro 


vides for the purchase of homes in foreign lands, is a very im- 
portant one and should have the careful thought of the Members 
of this House. Some years ago, when making a tour of the 
world, I had eecasion to visit our embassies and consular offices 
in all countries except South America, and was extremely 


humiliated by the disgraceful abodes used by some of our repre 

which in every case were inferior to those of other 

At that time, while not a Member of this body, I was 
greatly impressed with the need of providing adequate buildings 
for the housing of our diplomatic corps and determined to do 
everything possible to bring about a reform, and am pleased to 
support this limited step to place our representatives measur- 
ably in the dignified surroundings which are in keeping with our 
position as a world power. 

The bill before us provides for an expenditure of $500,000 per 
annum for the purchase, equipment, construction, and furnishing 
of houses suited to the needs of our representatives, and not 
exceeding $150,000 shall be expended on any one domicile, which 
s to be used not alone as a residence, but also for official pur 

It seems that adequate provision has been made for safe- 

: guarding the economical expenditure of the money. I feel that 
permanent homes in foreign lands will permit the acceptance 


sentatives, 


countries, 


poses, 





of foreign appointments by men of modest means, because 
j they have not the expense of hiring and equipping an abode 
: upon going a stranger into a strange land, but on the con- 
trary, a permanent home furnished and ready awaits our 
representative and his family and he can at once take up his 

duties, 
The statement has from time to time been made upon this 
floor, and I think with justification, that men of moderate 


means, no matter how admirably equipped intellectually, were 
unable to accept diplomatic appointments, because they were 
: not able to maintain the dignity of the position, and as a con- 
sequence those who have accepted appointments were generally 
men undoubtedly qualified and of large financial means. The ap- 
pointment of rich men is inconsistent with our republican form 
of government and creates the erroneous impression that only 
the very wealthy are qualified. 
Mr. Speaker, I conceive this to be only the initial step which 
will eventuate in the proper housing of all our representatives 
in all countries of importance. I hope the bill will be favor- 


ibly acted upon, and that it may soon be possible for men 
vho are mentally qualified, even if their means are lim- 
ted, to accept appointments as representatives of this 


untry. 
I do not agree with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD] that it is possible to abandon our foreign representa- 
This country has grown in dignity and importance until 
the present time it stands in the forefront of the nations 
f the world, and it is inconceivable that a gentleman of ability 
nd intelligence should suggest the abandonment of our repre- 
entation in foreign lands to look after our diplomatic, com- 
ercial, and industrial relations. On the contrary, I feel that 
ur diplomatic should be strengthened by the appoint- 
nt of very highest character and ability, and 
hat they should be so provided for that Americans traveling 
broad will feel that the dignity of this Nation is maintained 
an equality with that of any other. 
dur Diplomatic Service during the past 10 years has improved 





corps 


of the 


men 


‘ 


nsely In former times, when our representatives were 

inted because of political considerations, many foreign 
oflices were filled with men who were insufliciently equipped 
for the important work which confronted them, and in 


many 
This condition of affairs was so apparent 
after extensive travel and study of our 
foreign representatives I felt it my duty to deliver an address 
in New York on the Consular Service, calling attention to its 
imperfections and suggesting improvements, and requiring the 


cases were unworthy. 
and deplorable that 





preparation of men who should be appointed so that they t 
be properly ted not alone for the work, but to repr e 
country in a dignified manne 
It is very gratifying to know that s » that e very t 
improvements have been 1 le , y ‘ mat ‘ 
e ives who re sent broad re ( t ‘ 
ad fer work, and in many st 1 
{ » jan re of the people t \ < } 
. S vers essary Lorch tl old madit { 
‘ eC nimon to | { 
nd as seq e we 1 1 ’ 
l inl inte urs¢ which plac ther ' 
dvantage 
I hope t t our entire Diplor ad Co 
itinue to bint e nd think t 1 idl ner d s 


for them will contribute largely 


to that end. 


Inspection of Locomotive Boilers. 


HON. WILLIAM B. WILSON, 


O | PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tue sday, February 


On the bill (6702) to promote the safety of em and 
upon railroads by compe lling common irriers eT 1 in 
commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and ti 


and thereto. 


Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania said: 


appurtenances 





Mr. SPEAKER: I am heartily in favor of the adoption « 
measure. One of the most dangerous occupations knovy to 
man is that of the railroad employee Anytl we ¢ ‘ to 
reduce the number of accidents oc ng on railroads of the 
country ought to be done. The necessity for boiler inspection is 
recognized in many ways by existing State and Federal 
We have Federal inspection of marine boilers and we |] e 
State inspection of stationary boilers, but the inspection of the 
boilers of locomotives engaged in interstate and foreign 
merce has not as yet been provided for. This bill proposes to 





remedy that defect. Everyone is more or less familiar th 
the danger to life and limb, not only to the employees, b to 
the traveling public as well, that results from « tive boilers 
It may be contended that railroad companies i rder to pro 
tect their property, as well as the lives of their employee | 
see to it that the boilers of their locomotives are kept in proper 
condition, but experience in this and other es of industry 
and commerce have not demonstrated the truth of this 
tention. On the contrary, where reasonabl re may be I 
cised in the inspection of boilers and the ma enance of ‘ 
in a safe condition, it is a well-known fact that when bu 

is brisk and rolling stock is in great den 1 1 t | he 
management and the workman will ft th 
defective machinery f there is no law to pre them from 
doing so. 

One of the great questions hat has | d the ; Li of the 
public mind for a number of years is the bie eC] n 
of our natural resources. W I tending for 
the nservation of our forests I¢ e { “ tl I 
fuel and other mine ral supplies, for the ervatic of 
our water power and our navigab an ’ 
are matters of vital importance for the fu welf; 
our people, but, in my judgment, tl Mos portal 
conservation que stions is the conservation of human f< nd 
limb. 

This matter of locomotive-boiler inspection | been | re 
Congress for a number of years. It | had \ us rt 
from the different railway employe: and r ¢ } 
from the railway companies It i I tter of « iskferal 
gratulation that the different ilway brother] Is and tl 
way corporations have been ab!e, through their re 
to get together on a measure of so much importance as 

Joth have yielded some of their contentions, and the res S 
a measure before us having the support of « oye 
ployee of the railways throughout the country, hich will goa 


long way toward preventing accidents resulting from defect 
boilers. 

A new principle of inspection is embodied in this bill w h 
is worthy of consideration not only here but by the Yarious 


State legislatures. The bill provides that the boilers shall 
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es 





be inspected by the railway companies under rules pre- | The Apportionment Bill. 
pared by themselves, but which are subject to approval | a 
and modification by the Interstate Commerce Commission, | SPEECH i 
and then a chief inspector, 2 assistant chief inspectors, | OF by 
and 50 district inspecters are provided by the Government . 
. ; « , . ; . r ‘ % > vT TY vv 
for the purpose of carrying the entire measure into effective | Ui ON ° JOSE PH R ° Kk N OVW L AN D, 
operation, OF CALIFORNIA, 

The bill further makes it unlawful for any common carrier, — ed » Rienesieraeswes 
its officers or agents, subject to this act to use any locomotive | Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


engine propelled by steam power in moving interstate and Thursday, February 9, 1911, 
foreign traffic unless the boiler of said locomotive and appur- On the bill (H. R. 30506 ) for the apportionment of Representatives in 
repens thereof are in proper condition and safe to operate in a among the several States alter tip Tairteeets Deceunial 56 
the service to which the same is put. That ps ill, ae i , ae. 
together with the oe marca Eg conn ieeseeees Mr. KNOW LAND said: : ir 
ought to receive the favorable consideration of every Member Mr. Speaker: It will be generally conceded, I think, tat no 
of this House. ; oo voice would have been raised to-day in advocacy of a plan to 

Mr. Sneaker. T trast that thie bt - soa satel increase by 42 the membership of the House of Representatives 

Mr. Speaker, rust t iat this bill will meet with the approval | had the Thirteenth Decennial Census failed to show that the a 
of the House and that in a very few days it will be the unques- 


States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin would lose congressional seats should the ratio 
of division be fixed so as to maintain the present House mem- 
| bership of 391. Of the 16 members of the Committee on the 4 
| Census 10 are from States that would lose representation should F 
the present membership be maintained. Ca 
I am strongly opposed on broad grounds to increasing the size % 
of the present House. We all realize that it is now so large m 
and unwieldy as to seriously interfere with the proper consid- 
eration of public business and the addition of 42 Members, as 


ll () N i ‘5 Q U R - N EK 7 \W : i A M L I] N » | Proposed by the Census Committee, will but accentuate the 


present difficulties. The time is at hand when a halt must be 


tioned law of the land. 





Inspection of Locomotive Boilers. 


REMARKS 


OF 


OF MISSOURI, | ealled, if we would preserve the dignity and reputation of the a 
sa a a National House of Representatives. If we are to add each 2 
In rue House or Ret RESENTATIVES, decade a sufficient number of Representatives to protect those f i 


States whose population is dwindling we will cause the House 
we - to become so unwieldy as to prevent it from performing its con- ‘ 

On the bill (S. 6702) to promote the safety of employees and travelers : : : = : = i 
upon railroads by compelling common carriers caaneet in interstate  Stitutional functions. Has the hour not arrived that calls for ; 3 


Tuesday, February 7, 1911, 


commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers the display of a broad statesmanship that will eliminate entirely 

and appurtenances thereto. from consideration the selfish interests of any State? 

Mr. HAMLIN said: While an attempt is made in the pending bill to prevent future 

Mr. SPEAKER: For some years the railway employees of this increases of membership such as the committee now proposes, it 
country have called attention to the necessity for a law pro- | is not improbable that following the next decennial cares the 
viding for a proper inspection of locomotive boilers, and | S8™e selfish considerations will control, and that apportionments 
at last there has been reported to this House Senate which this bill attempts to leave to the recommendations of 
bill 6702, for that purpose, and it seems to me that no future Secretaries of Commerce and Labor will, beginning in 
time should be lost in passing it. Experience may teach 1921, be taken out of the hands of that official and made by 


ay 


Ba - - % “Og “eA , ¢ * =} 3Or6 ig ; 

us that the provisions of this bill may not be adequate to meet Congress in order to prevent States from losing ~ ats in this , 

: : ‘ Tes os =i ; body. I fail to see the consistency of recommending a policy ‘ 

the requirements necessary to accomplish the end desired, : : rR “i a 
but if not it can, and doubtless will, be amended in the | f° the future the arguments in favor of which appeal with 

future ce 7 , ~ practically equal force in determining the membership of the % 

I sl : ll most heartily support this bill for tw 2 - House under the present census. : 

shall most heartily support this bill for two reasons: First, It is cited that the membership of many other great partlia- | 

because I believe Congress ought to do whatever it can to con- ; 


_ mentary bodies of the world is larger than that of the present 
American House of Representatives. It is true that the Ger- 
man Reichstag has a membership of 396, the Spanish Congress 
a membership of 406, the Russian Duma a membership of 442, 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies 508, the Austrian House of 
Commons 516, the French Chamber of Deputies 594, and the : 
British House of Commons 670. It must be borne in mind, t 
however, that in the House of Commons 40 members consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of general business and 20 

| for the consideration of private bills. Seats are only provided, as 
has already been stated, for about one-quarter of the membership. 


serve the lives of the railway employees and of the traveling 
public; and, second, because the text of this bill seems to 
have been agreed upon by the people directly and immedi- 
ately interested. Steam railroads traverse practically all 
sections of our great country, and in these days the peo- 
ple demand rapid transportation, not only of passengers, 
but of freight as well, and that means that an army of em- 
ployees are to be busily engaged, both day and night, in 
the hazardous work of operating railway trains propelled by 
engines of high steam pressure. Therefore nothing ought 


to be left undone by Congress to safeguard the lives of these what is true of the House of Commons is likewise true of some of 

employees. the other large legislative bodies. We can not transact business 
If the railroads of this country would give proper consider- | jn this House unless we have present a majority of all Mem- 

ation to the roadbed, tracks, and equipments generally, the loss pers: or if in Committee of the Whole House, 100 Members. 

of life to employees and the traveling public would be com-| ‘The cost of adding 42 Members is certainly worthy of some * 

paratively small, for I believe that comparatively few of the consideration. The salaries would amount annually to $315,000 ; 

accidents which result in the terrible loss of lives on our rail- mileage (estimated), $35,000; clerk hire, $63,000; stationery 

roads are traceable to either carelessness or incompetency of account, $5,250; franking privilege (estimated), $250,000; a 

our railway employees. I believe it ought to be said of them | total of $668,250. Now, to this must be added other ex- 


that upon the whole they are competent, faithful, and indus- | penses, including the addition of a new story to the House 


trious, but I also believe that it is too often true that the com- | Office Building at an enormous cost. Practically all the space 
panies sacrifice proper equipment, and consequent safety to | in that building is now occupied, and to take care of 42 new 
the lives of employees and the traveling public, to the payment | Members would necessitate its enlargement. With the ratio 
of dividends. This ought not to be, and inasmuch as practically | for division 232,840 of population for each congressional dis- 
all our railroads are engaged in interstate traffic, thereby giv- | trict, the figure at which the present House membership will 
ing Congress jurisdiction, I believe that we ought to pass all | be retained, no Member will represent too large a constituency. 
laws necessary to protect the lives and limbs of the men Many of us now represent larger districts, my own now con- 
engaged in operating these roads and to protect the traveling | taining a population of 305,364. Many other Members success- 
public. | fully represent even larger districts. 

No one doubts the wisdom of Congress in providing by law | In fixing the ratio for division at 232,840, no State in the 
for the equipment of trains with air brakes and automatic | Union will be treated unjustly. They are all accorded equal 





couplers, and I am sure that this bill will be equally as bene- | representation in proportion to population. Actuated by a de- 
ficial. I feel that we have already too long delayed its enact- | sire that this House remain a deliberative body, I shall not vote 
ment. I shall gladly vote for the bill. ‘ to increase its present membership. 
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The Apportionment Bill. 


SPEECH 
OTTO G. FOELKER, 


OF NEW YORK, 


ION. 


In Tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 9, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 30566) for the reapportionment of Representatives 
in Congress among the several States under the Thirteenth Decennial 
Census. 

Mr. FOELKER said: 

Mr. Speaker: I know of no more important subject of legis- 
lation that will occupy the attention of the last few days of 
the Sixty-first Congress than the bill at present under discus- 
sion. 


establish a precedent for the future, the ultimate importance of 
which can not be estimated. The question simplifies itself into 
two considerations, whether we shall keep the membership of 
the House from growing any larger or whether we shall increase 
it so that no State shall lose any of its members, regardless 
of the right and justice of such loss, and so say to the future 
that whenever a new apportionment shall be made it shall be 
estimated, not upon the legitimate growth of each State, but 
always with the idea that representation shall be so based that, 
no matter how much a State may lose in population in com- 
parison with other States, they shall never lose any part of 
their quota of Representatives. A most dangerous precedent, 
Mr. Speaker, subversive of every principle of representative 
government, and to my mind so full of real peril to our form 
of government that it should be most emphatically opposed. 

Is there any doubt in the minds of the Members of this Con- 
gress that the House is an unwieldy body? I believe that we 
all of us recognize this fact. If we are to keep up the present 
method of reapportionment, will it not be a still more unwieldy 
body? As a matter of fact, it should never have been allowed 
to increase to more than 300 Members. It has ceased already 
to be a deliberative body. At times when I see this magnificent 
body of men, picked from the citizenship of this great country 
to represent all that is best in American ideals, with a large 


majority willing and anxious to pass legislation that the people 
need and demand and yet absolutely helpless to do anything | 


because some small committee opposes, it seems to me that 
already we are suffering from that peculiar weakness known as 
“ giantism,” which makes the 7-foot giant in the circus so weak 
in the knees and unfits him for anything else than to be looked 
at by an awe-struck and admiring public. 

The events of the last few years in Congress have sufficiently 


proven that the people resent and dislike the control of this | 


large body of men by the smal! numbers that make up its com- 
mittees, and with every increase in membership this condition 
will grow worse instead of better, until at last, instead of being 
a House of Representatives, a deliberative body, making the 
laws of the country and passing upon the important business of 
the Commonwealth, it will be simply, absolutely—what it is now 
partially—a body of automata, nodding their heads in helpless 
assent at the motion of the chairman of a committee or the bang 
of the Speaker's gavel. 


departments, that should be considered, and that is the cost of 
adding 42 Members to the House of Representatives. Do you 


realize that, with salaries, estimated mileage, clerk hire, sta- | as to what is the most efficient size, numerically considered, 


tionery account, and franking privileges, the total additional 
cost is over a half a million, estimated most moderately? In 
fact, I believe the amount would more nearly figure up to a 
million dollars annually of cost to the country if everything 
were considered. 

And there is an aspect to the question, Mr. Speaker, which 
should also be considered, and that is that far from any section 
at present having too few Members, everyone who believes in 
absolute justice to all parts of the country is forced to admit 
that there is more than one State in the Union that has to-day 
more Representatives than they are entitled to by any law of 
justice or any fair method of estimating the proper number of 
Representatives to a district. On December 16, 1910, I intro- 
duced a joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which reads as follows: 


XLVI——6 


What we decide upon now will not only decide the size | 
of the House of Representatives for the next 10 years, but will | 
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Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the { rited 

States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 


concurring therein), That the following section is proposed as rend 
ment to subdivision 3 of section 2 of Article I of the Constitution of 
the United States, which, when ratified by the legislatures of three 


fourths of the several States, shall be valid and binding to all intents 
and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 

“3. The number of Representatives shall not exceed 400, and each 
State shall have at least 1 Representative With the certificente or 
return of elections of each Representative shall also be returned a state 
ment of the total number of votes cast for all candidates for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress in such district; and the Representatives so 
certified or returned as elected shall, upon every matter coming 
before the House of Representatives, have 1 vote for each 10,000 
votes so certified as voting for a Representative in Congress In such 
district. 

“Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union according to 
their respective numbers, as the same shall appear by the actual enumera 
tion thereof to be made the tenth year of each decade, such apportion 
ment to be made by the Congress at the first session of that body fol 
lowing such enumeration, or if such apportionment shall fail for any 
reason at the first session following the enumeration, then as soon there- 
after as Congress shall agree upon such apportionment.” 

Whether the remedy I proposed in that resolution was the 
best one I will not venture to say, but that a remedy is needed 
for an iniquitous condition can not, I think, be gainsaid, because, 
as the representation is apportioned even now, many Members 
are elected by so small a proportion of the population of their 
district that to call them representatives is more humorous 
than truthful. I had hoped that there would have been suili- 
cient discussion of this resolution quoted that if the plan 
proposed had not been practical at least some other plan 
would have been devised whereby all of the people would 
be directly represented, while at the same time this body 
would have been made more compact, more capable of act- 
ing as a deliberative body, and less subject to the dominating 
influence of individual leaders for the control of small com- 
mittees. 

Much as I regret, therefore, Mr. Speaker, to differ with many 
Members of the House, I am compelled to cast my vote against 
the proposed increase of membership. 


The Apportionment Bill. 
SPEECH 


OF 


WILLIAM 


OF OHIO, 


TON. G. SHARP 


I~ Tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 9, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 30566) for the reapportionment of Representatives 


in Congress among the several States under the Thirteenth Lecennial 
Census 


Mr. SHARP said: 

Mr. Speaker: There are few more important subjects to be 
considered in these closing days of the Sixty-first Congress 
than that of the apportionment of the House of Representa- 
tives for the ensuing 10 years. If only the fact that we were 
legislating for that period, long as it may seem, was involved, 


i that in itself would be of sufficient importance; but from some 


of the reasons assigned by the speakers in favor of a consid- 
erably larger representation a precedent may become involved 
which would be much more important and more far-reaching 


7 . , , : _ | than the mere fact of legislating for so many years in the future. 
Mr. Speaker, there is another item which I should think, in| while a candid consideration of this subject should involve 
these days when we hear so much of economy in the public | 


only a difference of judgment—for I must admit that, as a 
matter of fact, there is no criterion of right and wrong 
in the abstract to be considered—the real question remains 


of the House of Representatives for best 
functions. 

Interesting as such a study might be, it is not my purpose to 
review to any length the discussion upon this question when 
it first came rp for consideration in the Federal convention of 
1787, yet from the arguments of those learned men indulged in at 
that time I am persuaded that the same motives governed then 
and the same reasons therefor were in existence as confront 
the Members of this House to-day. 

There was, above all, a certain kind of State pride involved 
which asserted itself in the desire to see that no advantage 
was gained by some other State. Indeed, one of the most 
specious arguments advanced by the gentleman in charge of 
the bill, Mr. CrumMpackKer, is that by the apportionment which 
he recommends no single State will lose its present number 


carrying on iis 
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of Representatives in Congress, and this fact furnishes at 
le 1 rather unusual coincidence for the expression of the 
belicf in the report accompanying this bill that “a member- 
ship of 435 for the next decade will come nearer meeting the 
requirements of the country, viewed from all aspects, than a 
larger or smaller membership.” I wish, in this connection, 
to commend the gentleman for his manifest fairness in 
stating the sitnation, and after having necessarily spent many 
laborious hours in the consideration of this important sub- 
ject. 

Again referring to the report just quoted, I find, on page 4, in 
he size of the House, the following: 


reference to t} 
problem of determining the membership of the House, so as to 


m it a real 1 esentative body on the one hand and not make it so 
lar and unwieldy as to seriously impair its capacity for the per 
formance of its functions on the other hand, is quite a serious one, and 
one upon which there is very wide latitude of opinion. Many thought 
ful people believe the present membership of the House is too large, and 


that any substantial increase would result in an increase of the diffi- 
culties in securing intelligent and deliberate action in relation to legis 
lation 


Mir. Speaker, let me say frankly that I am one af those who 
share in this view of the matter. To my mind, the method of 
apportionment as to the decennial period provided for is prob- 


ably as satisfactory as could be devised. The experience, 
judged by the test of time, I believe has proven this to be true. 
The basis also of a numerical qualification instead of one of 


property appeals to me as fair and wise; but as to the size of 
this House I believe the time has now come for a halt in 
increasing its membership. Even as far back as 1848—70 
this phase of the subject was most seriously con- 
sidered, and the debates thereon in both the House and Senate 
are very interesting at this time. There were, indeed, giants in 
those days in both assemblies, and after mature consideration 
of this whole subject of apportionment, Congress not only re- 
fused to increase the membership of the House, but actually 
decreased it; and not for 30 years thereafter was it substan- 
tially increased in numbers. Indeed, it is exactly 50 years 
since the early plan of adding to the number of Repre- 
sentatives was resumed, and from 1865 until the present time 
there has been a moderate increase in the number of its 
Members. 

Mr. Speaker, [ ask in all seriousness if it is not a good time, 
at the end of this half century of the policy of adding to our 
numbers, to again take a retrospective view and temporarily, 
at least covering the next 10 years, follow the precedent estab- 
lished in 1845 and keep the number of Representatives prac- 
tically where it is at the present time. While I am not un- 
mindful of the force of the reasons given by the gentleman from 
Indiana | Mr. CRUMPACKER]| as to the need of due consideration 
in providing for a close representation of the people, and also 
to the fact that the work of the Representatives has been and 
doubtless will be increased, owing to the multifarious develop- 
ments in the business affairs of our country, as well as in- 
creased population, yet I am unwilling to concede that a mem- 
bership any larger than the present is necessary—or, for that 
matter, desirable—to efficiently represent the people of the 
country. In opposing such an increase in the size of our mem- 
bership I am actuated principally by two reasons: First, from 
the fact that it will necessarily add considerably more to the 
running expenses of the Government, already very large. The 
addition alone of the salaries of 42 Members and their secre- 


years ago 


taries, while no small sum in itself, by no means covers all the | 


cost involved, and while this sum may not reach the estimate 
mude by some of a million dollars per annum, yet it is fair to 
assume that it will be large. But above even the question of 
economy is that of efficiency of service. Upon this phase of 
the question let me briefly quote from the learned Madison, 
who, in the Federalist, more than a century ago pointed out 
the dangers of an unwieldy and oversized House of Representa- 
tives. Surely his reasons are as good to-day as they were then. 
Indeed, no one can read of the deliberations of the founders 
of our Constitution upon so many problems which they must 
solve correctly if they would provide a liberal, yet safe, Gov- 
ernment that would survive the test of time without coming 
to the belief that in finally determining what provisions to 
adopt and what to discard they were guided by an all-wise 
and beneficent Providence. 
Madison says: 


One observation, 


however, I must be permitted to add on this sub- 


ject, as claiming, in my judgment, a very serious attention. It is | 


that in all legislative assemblies the greater the number composing 
them may be the fewer will be the men who will in fact direct their 
proceedings. In the first place, the more numerous any assembly may 
be, of whatever characters composed, the greater is known to be the 
ascendency of passion over reason. * * * The people can never 
err more than in supposing that by multiplying their Representatives 
beyond a certain limit they strengthen the barrier against the govern- 
ment of a few. Experience will forever admonish them that, on the 





contrary, after securing a sufficient number for the purposes of 
safety, of local information, and of difflusive sympathy with the 
whole society, they will counteract their own views by every addi- 
tion to their Representatives. rhe countenance of the Government 
may become more democratic, but the soul that animates it will 
be more oligarchic. The machine will be enlarged, but the fewer, and 
— ™ more secret, will be the springs by which its motions are 

lt is a constant complaint heard on every side that, owing 
to the present size of the House, we can not have that deliber 
ation which is demanded for the careful consideration of the 
more important matters brought before it, and I think that 
this complaint is just, though from the very nature of the case 
it would be unfair to lay the blame alone to the rules now gov- 
erning this body, however great the need of their revision 
may be. 

A comparison, Mr. Speaker, has rather ingeniously been 
made of the size of the House of Representatives and the ratio 
of apportionment with that in vogue in other countries, and 
while I am aware that much is made of the fact that the 
size of such ratio in the House of Representatives is consider 
ably under that of many other countries, yet it is, nevertheless, 
true that but very few of them actually have a larger number 
of representatives than we have. Is not this really the cri- 
terion if the relative merits of a large or small body are to be 
determined? As a matter of fact, most of those countries have 
a much less population than ours, and for that reason, I sup- 
pose, the ratio of representation is smaller. There is no reason 
to believe that with legislative bodies much smaller in num- 
bers than now exists in those same countries they would not 
be just as efficient. 

In conclusion, let me observe that the motive which not only 
in making up this apportionment, but I understand also in the 
one or two preceding decades, whereby the size of the House 
is increased to such a number as will permit no State to 
lose its present representation in Congress, is not with- 
out its dangers. Indeed, will not the reasons be just as 
strong for pursuing the same plan in future decades? And 
surely it does not require a prophet to foresee that a like 
course pursued in fixing the size of the House atthe end of 
the next decade will round it out to approximately 500 
Members. 

With the constantly increasing tendency of our people to 
flock to the cities, there will of necessity be some States that 
will not keep up in the procession in its proportionate gain 
in population. Some Eldorado of the far West, rich in promise 
to the settler, will call him from the East; and the sunny clime 
of the South, with its fertile fields, will attract migration from 
the North, while the attractions and the opportunities of the 
great cities will continue to draw from the farms. With this 
ever-shifting population, to say nothing of the great increase 
of immigration which has already come to greatly congest 
our cities, is it wise to refuse to recognize such condi- 
tions, and insist that no particular State shall lose in num 
bers what it has already gained in its representation in 
Congress? 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, though I regret that I have 
to differ with a large majority of my own party, I am impelled 
to cast my vote against this bill. 





The Apportionment Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. PAUL HOWLAND, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 9, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 30566) for the reapportionment of Representatives 
in Congress among the several States under the Thirteenth Decennial 
Census. 


Mr. HOWLAND said: 

Mr. Speaker: The proposition embodied in the pending bill 
provides for a House of Representatives of 433 Members and 
one additional Representative for each of the new States of 
New Mexico and Arizona whenever these States are finally ad 
mitted. The proposition adopted and advocated by the Repub- 


lican caucus provides for a House of 391 Members, its present 
size, to be increased by one Representative from Arizona and one 
from New Mexico when they become qualified to elect them. 
Notwithstanding the fact, Mr. Speaker, that the adoption of the 
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391 proposition will lose my State one Member, I am so firmly 
convinced that the number of Representatives ought not to be 
increased that I shall give my vote to retain a House of the 
present size. I have notited that the influence of Members on 
the floor does not in the least depend on the State from which 
they come er the size of the delegation from their State, but 
rather on their ability and standing among their fellow Mem- 
bers, and I am satisfied that the loss of a Member from my 
State by the new apportionment, which applies to all the 
other States as well as my own, would not in any respect 
detract from the influence which the delegation would ex- 
ert in future Congresses. I am satisfied, Mr. Speaker, that 
if such a thing were possible, it would be the part of wis- 
dom to reduce the House of Representatives even below the 
present number of 391. The criticism of the rules of procedure 
of the House of Representatives has largely grown out of 
the fact that the present House is too large, and the critic, 
losing sight of this fact, has called attention to the rules of 
procedure limiting debate and often cutting off the right to 
amend. 

Everyone familiar with the proceedings of the House knows 
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that such rules are absolutely necessary in order to transact | t : t 
| which they graze, it represents an interest of the greatest magnitude, 


business, and the necessity for these rules increases with the 
size of the parliamentary body. With a House of 391 Members, 
and each Member anxious to instruct the country upon vital 
and important questions, there are not enough days in the year, 


Sundays included, to give each Member one day's time in which | 


to present his views. 
debate would be possible and better results obtained in the 
matters of legislation. We are cited by the advocates of a large 
louse to the House of Commons, which is composed of 670 
members, as showing that a large number is not necessarily 
detrimental. In this connection, however, we should bear in 
mind that it only requires 40 members of the House of Com- 
mons to transact business, while in this country a majority of 
all Members must be in attendance in order to have a quorum 
necessary to transact business. It is impossible, however, to 
draw any satisfactory conclusion from a comparison of the size 
of the various parliamentary bodies of other countries with our 
owa, or their ratio of members to population. The problem is 
one essentially our own, and to be solved by the consideration 
of circumstances and conditions peculiar to our people and to 
our form of government. The House of Representatives has 
grown from a membership of 65 in 1789 to its present member- 
ship of 391, and the ratio has grown from 30,000 to 194.182. 
There has been an increase in the number of Representatives 
every decade since the adoption of the Constitution with the 
exception of the Sixth Census in 1843, and the ratio has 
heen increased every decade with the exception of the Sec- 
ond Census in 18038. The sentiment in favor of a smaller 
Hfouse has always prevailed quite generally. but a practical 
question has, as a rule, intervened whenever the attempt 
has been made to decrease the size of the House or increase 
the ratio to such an extent as to prevent an incrense of 
Its size, 

Whenever any action of this kind is contemplated it is always 
discovered that the numerical representation of some States wil! 
be decreased, whereupon the Representatives of those States 
feel called upon to fight any proposition the adoption of which 
would reduce the representation of their States. It has often 
happened that the decrease in the representation of a State 
would legislate out of future Congresses some of the strongest 

il most influential Members. It thus happens that the per- 

mal equation enters largely into legislation of this character 
and partisan considerations exert powerful influence. The time 
has come, Mr. Speaker, when considerations of this character 

ist give way to the general welfare. Our Democratic friends 
ure lined up on this occasion in one solid column in favor of 
creasing the membership from 391 to 433. It is said that an 

‘rease of this character carries with it an increased expendi- 

ire of about $1,000,000 per annum. It would seem that the cry 
of economy so recently shouted from all the hustings in the 

untry is now hushed as they are about to take up the scepter 
of power and to assume responsibility. I, for one, Mr. Speaker, 
prefer that the responsibility for the enormous increase in the 
size of the House of Representatives shall be placed upon the 
Democratic Party, for it again demonstrates the ease and 
celerity with which that party can do the wrong thing. And to 
those Republicans, my colleagues, who would vote for a larger 
Ilouse, let me say that the loss of one Representative from their 
States or mine ought not to be considered when the efficiency 
and usefulness of the House of Representatives is involved. The 
welfare of the whole country should outweigh local consider- 
“tions, 


With a smaller House more freedom of | 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 
OF MISSOURI, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, February 10, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 31596) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. 

Mr. BORLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I submit an address on “The Future of the 
Live Stock and Agricultural Interests,” delivered on January 14, 
1911, before the convention of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion at Fort Worth, Tex., by Col. Fred W. Fleming, of Kansas 
City, Mo., president of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Con- 
gress: 

This body is the most important business organization in the West, 


and from a financial standpoint one of the greatest in America. In the 
value of property owned by its members, including cattle and land over 


For more than 12 years this great organization, representing the live 
stock interests of the United States, has persistently fought to improve 
the conditions of this industry. This association is greater and more 
powerful than any of the industrial trusts, because it represents not 
only great capital and business ability, but in addition it possesses the 
inestimable advantage of having the good will and a friendly interest of 
the rank and file of the American people 

As a result of one of your meetings in Kansas City, the Great Ameri- 


| can Royal Live Stock Show was organized, and with the support of your 


| stocks and bonds of all of the American railway companies. 


members it has grown and developed into a splendid success. The same 
can be said of the International Stock Show in Chicago. The conspicu 
ous success of these national shows has reflected the prosperous condi 
tions of the live-stock industry during recent years Prices for all 
kinds have averaged high, and there being no surplus in sight the pres 
ent values, with slight variations, are likely to continue 

The value of domestic live stock in this country is stated by Govern 
ment statistics at $4,500,000,000, while the cash capital invested in the 
business of producing, selling, and distributing American meat products 
reaches the stupendous sum of $10,000,000,000, To comprehend the 
significance of these enormous totals it is well to remember that the 
entire wealth of the United States, according to the reports of the 
Secretary of Commerce, is estimated at $110,000,000,000, so more than 
10 per cent of the entire wealth of America is invested in the live-stock 
industry. 

The United States leads all civilized countries in the magnitude and 
excellence of its transportation system, which comprises nearly 250,000 
miles of track, and yet the value of the live stock interests of the 
country amount to nearly three-fourths of the total capitalization in 
P Whi e° our 
population of 94,000,000 people constitutes only 10 per cent of the 
world’s inhabitants who use meat products as food, this country pro 
duces more than 16 per cent of the domestic food animals of the world 
The United States leads all nations of the earth as a live-stock country, 
and has been described as the world’s meat shop, yet in formulating 
the recently enacted revenue law the Congress of the United States 





| gave no consideration to your interests Raw hides, which constitute 


in part the finished product of three or four years’ effort on the part 
of the farmer, were placed upon a parity with hides from Cannda, 
Mexico, Australia, and Argentina The leather trust, with its allied 
corporate connections, proved itself to be more powerful in the govern 
ment of the country than the combined efforts of the live-stock interests 
Your efforts to have the Interstate Commerce Commission vested with 
authority to enforce its rulings have thus far been unavailing, but the 
campaign of education is going on and the principle contended for is 
growing stronger every day. 

The power of this organization for good would be 
growing stronger every day. 
ciation or of one of your constituent bodies. Having seen the beneticial 
results in reduced cost of freight charges on live stock by winni: 
Texas case in the Federal courts, every progressive cattleman in the 
West ought to enroll as a member and lend his individual efforts and 
support in promoting the general prosperity of the industry 

All primary wealth comes largely from soil tillage, live-stock raising, 
and mining, and on the prosperity of these occupations the national 
prosperity depends. In your efforts to secure justice through national 
legislation that will regulate the service and cost of transporting cattle 
to market, the prover supervision of the public ranges so that soi will 
not be overstocked, but used economically, and to secure the best 
sults, the commercial organizations of Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Denver, and other western cities ought to cooperate actively with this 


magnified if every 





association. The banking interests ought to second your just eff 
because the cattlemen are among its most profitable customers, and, li! 
the great cities I have named, engaged in manufacture and com 
all have a direct interest, because profitable conditions in this ind 
makes for the general prosperity. 

What is the future of the live-stock industry in this country? 
great American Desert described in the country-school geographies 


| years ago, comprising 1,500,000 square miles, has disappeared fror 


| 


map, and every portion of it is now marked by agricultural deve 
ment or mining. Vast areas of prairie land which 30 years ago 
not considered fit for any use but pastures have long since been 


verted into highly improved farming lands. The Reclamation sS 

of the Government has accomplished magnificent results in transf 

ing the deserts of alkali and sage brush into irrigated farms of 1 
highest productivity. While irrigation was practiced in Egypt when 
the pyramids were being built and is of equal antiquity, the United 





States is making greater strides in this plan of internal improvement 
than any other country in the world. The constructive statesmanship 
of England has rendered a magnificent service to the world in expand 


ing the agricultural productions in Egypt and India. In India the 
are more than 70,000,000 acres in irrigation, 43,000,000 acres being 
controlled by the Government. There are Government canals 500 and 
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600 miles long, carrying water from the Indus and the Ganges Rivers 
to the lateral ditches which supply the thirsty acres. 

The Spanish missionaries were irrigating their gardens along the Rio 
Grande River 75 years before England planted her first permanent col- 
ony on the Atlaniic seaboard. The reclamation act was passed in 1902, 
and in the-short space of 8 years the Government has built 4,500 miles 


of canals and ditches, some of them carrying whole rivers. Joined to- 
gether these canals would reach from New York to San Francisco and 
thence to Seattl In these various projects of irrigation more than 17 


mil of tunnel have been dug through solid roek, and in their construc- 
tion more than 60,000,000 cubic yards of earth have been excavated. 
There were more than 15,000,000 acres of arid lands in our western 
country under irrigation during 1910, and 45,000,000 acres more to be 
reclaimed. The productive capacity of irrigated lands under the best 
conditions is approximately four times greater than in the rain belt, so 
the products of the 55,000,000 or 60,000,000 acres of land which it is 
possible to reclaim will almost equal in value the 300,000,000 acres now 
in cultivation in the humid region of the country. Within the bound- 
aries of the Great American Desert, as marked in the old geographies, 
more than double the present population of the United States can be 
maintained and supported in comfort by irrigation and diversified 
farming. 

To-day the public range lands of the trans-Mississippi country are 
less than 300,000,000 acres, and are steadily becoming less. While the 
area available for grazing purposes has been greatly decreased the 
amount of land owned by the Vederai Government and used for this 
purpose constitutes a vast territory, being greater than the combined 
areas of France and the German Empire There are more than 
50,000,000 head of cattle and 40,000,000 sheep grazing on the semiarid 
range of the West, and the practical question to be solved, with the 
assistance of this organization, is “How to conserve the use of this 
great pasture to secure the best results?” 

This organization has reflected the broad-gauged patriotism of its 
membership in supporting the constructive policies of the Government, 
having for their purpese a rational and sane conservation of the 
national wealth of the country. By this unselfish policy your associa- 
tion has won the contidence and respect of the national lawmakers and 
the country at large. The problem of utilizing the public grazing lands 
to the best possible advantage will require your earnest attention and 
your recommendation in this regard will receive the respectful consider 
ation of Congress. 

The exportation of packing-house products from the United States 
to Great Britain and Ireland during the last 10 years has averaged 
more than $200,000,000 annually, but during recent years this part of 
the Nation’s exports has shown a steady shrinkage, while the importation 
of fresh meat by English consumers from the Argentine Republic has 
shown an enormous increase. 

This gain in business by the South American Republic may be readily 
understood when the fact is recalled that its distanee from British 
markets is about the same as the United States. The freight charges 
en a steer, of the class usually exported, up to 1,400 pounds, from 
Kansas City to London, including feed, insurance, etc., would be about 
$18, and to Belgian ports, the only other European market available, 
the going charges would be $20: The cost in ocean freights for re 
frigerated beef or live cattle is approximately the same from both 
countries. ‘The climatic conditions in Argentina are very favorable to 
successful breeding of live stock, because it is possible to mature beef 
eattle entirely out of doers, without shelter of any kind. The broad 
plains of Argentina, with their luxuriant pasturage of nutritious 
erasses, combining cheap land, cheap labor, and a favorable climate, 
makes it possible to produce beef cheaper than it can be produced in 
the United Svates. While Argentina is a corn country, practically its 
entire export of beef cattle are grass-fed or finished on alfalfa hay. 

The substantial decrease in our exports of meat products and grain 
does not mean that agriculture is becoming decadent. As a matter of 
fact, the average yields of the principal cereal crops to the acre in the 
Uniied States show a slight increase each year, but the further im- 
portant fact remains that the aggregate for farm production is not 
increasing in proportion to the growth of population. The average 
annual experts of wheat, including flour, have been 109,000,000 bushels 
during the past six years, while during the preceding six years they 
were about 200,000,000 bushels. The yearly exports of corn averaged 
74,000,000 bushels in the past six years, compared with 148,000,000 
bushels in the preceding six years. These figures establish clearly 
that our home market for foodstuffs is growing much more rapidly than 
the production, and it is only the question of a few years when this 
country will cease to expert any considerable amount of grain or meat 
products unless a portion of the population now living in the cities 
ean be diverted to the farms. This falling off in the exports of food- 
stuffs emphasizes the increased demand of our home market for the 
products of the ranch and farm. 

In considering the immense benefits of irrigation to the Nation as a 
whole, the equally important duty of reclaiming lands by drainage must 
not be overlooked. ‘There are more than 75,000,000 acres of submerged 
lands in the United States susceptible of being reclaimed to agriculture, 
which when accomplished will add tremendously to the national wealth. 
In the Florida Everglades alone there are more than 500 square miles 
under water which can be profitably reclaimed. In the reclamation of 
farming lands by drainage a practical plan of cooperation between the 
Federal Government and the different States will be neeessary. The 
future prosperity of the United States imperatively requires that all 
land available for agriculture which can be reclaimed, either by irriga- 
tion or drainage, must be reclaimed, and those men in the public serv- 
ice who will turn serious attention to the successful development of 
these important improvements will win the gratitude of their fellow 
countrymen. 

Irance has a population of approximately one-third that of the United 
States, yet that country, of secondary importance as a military power, 
has become the world’s banker, because a large percentage of her 
peopic live upon the land and efficiently cultivate the soil. In scien- 
tific farming upon diversified lines France leads the world. America 
has the best climate and soil of any civilized country for raising all 
the cereal crops, yet our lack of efficiency in farming is shown by the 
fact that a greater average production of grain is obtained in the 
European nations. A French family lives on what an average Ameri- 
can family wastes. 

During 1910 Colorado took the lead in the output of gold from her 
mine From about $22,000,000, in 1909, gold production in Colorado 
jumped to more than $29,000,000 last year, and yet in comparison the 
products of the mines of that State fall far behind the value of the 
products of her farms. The value of live stock in Colorado exceeds 
$75.000,000, yet in the mind of the average easterner the State is still 
regarded as a collection of mining camps, whose chief asset is “ scenery.” 
Nebraska does not produce a pound of coal; iron, lead, zinc, copper, or 
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any other useful mineral, nor has it any forests from which to cut 
lumber. All its wealth is dug from the soil, yet Nebraska last year 
produced more surplus, according to population, than any State in the 
Union. The great source of primary wealth is efficient tillage of the 
soil. 

The area and climate of California is about the same as that of Italy. 
Italy supports about 33,000,000 people, while California has about 
2,000,000. The per capita wealth of California is greater than that of 
any other State in the Union and is not exceeded by any country on 
earth. 

The great trans-Mississippi empire, comprising two-thirds of the 
national domain, is building and will continue to grow and expand dur- 
ing future years. The distribution and proper use of water by irriga- 
tion in the Rocky Mountain section will eventually make those States 
among the wealthiest in the country. Supplementing their wealth in 
precious metals, coal, and iron deposits, will come the marvelous re- 
turns of potatoes, fruit, and cereal crops which follow the union of that 
peculiar soil when water is placed upon it. Extension crop raising 
will be a profitable feature of the small farmer’s operations. One acre 
set in alfalfa increases the pasturage area fivefold, and some of the 
best alfalfa I have ever seen was in the Texas Panhandle without irri- 
gation. American prosperity rests upon the prosperity of the farmer 
and stock raiser, and our unrivaled progress as a Nation has come from 
the development of the natural wealth of the country. Further develop- 
ment of agriculture in a modern sense means a largely increased popu- 
lation of up-to-date farmers, raising live stock and diversified crops, 
living on the land in millions of happy and contented homes. The 
number of prosperous towns and cities will increase, filled with great 
factories, employing armies of highly skilled mechanics, whose every- 
day needs will afford a constantly increasing home market for the food- 
stuffs produced on the American farm. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. DICKSON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In toe Howse or Represenvatives, 
Priday, February 10, 1911, 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
ef the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 31596) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 50, 1912 

Mr. DICKSON of Mississippi said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On January the 2Sth and 29th of last year 
I made an appeal to this body in behalf of an increase of the 
amount proposed by the Agricultural Committee’s bill for boll- 
weevil investigation, The amount asked for was in accordance 
with that set forth in a memorial sent the Mississippi delega- 
tion by the farmers’ union. It is needless to repeat ancient his- 
tory here, but we did not receive any inerease, nor did we 
despair. L had the honer of appearing before the. Senate com- 
mittee later and making to them a statement, and the amount 
decided on. at this end of the Capitol was there increased. It 
was claimed by the opponents to the proposition that it was 
not needed; that there was more scare about the weevil than 
damage. I, in whose district the pest first appeared east of 
the Mississippi River, set forth, in figures furnished by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the terrible slaughter dene in the 
three previous years in five counties, and endeavored to show 
the increasing ratio which would characterize its presence in 
future. The figures to-day, furnished by the same authority, 
prove that I spoke in the voice of prophecy. Every county 
mentioned by me on those occasions has materially fallen off 
from those figures, even in. some instances as low as half thai 
produced last year, proving the abselute necessity for aid. 

A vast amount of misinformation obtains regarding the ex 
penditure of these funds by Dr. Knapp in his agricult ial work. 
Some appear to think the object is solely the destruction of the 
weevil; not so—the greatest good dene by these funds. dispensed 
throughout the South, both in front of his advance line and with 
and behind him, is that expended to teach new metheds, new 
crops, and demonstrate them among a people whose lives have 
been spent raising cotton alone. I think the inereased ap- 
propriation this year, though seme, entirely too small. ‘The 
gypsy moth, the tick, and other similar items here fare better 
than cetton. We do not protest against any apprepriation ade- 
quate for the accomplishment of a useful purpose; then why 
should. you? : 

When it is remembered that cotton is the chief item in the 
eatalogue of our agriculture, equaling in value the national 
budget, and then recall its consideration in the amount appro- 
priated, the parsimony is appalling. The amount now being 
marketed for the current year will not much exceed that of 
1891, and the crop of this year will probably be 20 per cent less 
than three years ago. It is assuming gigantic proportions and 


will soon vex the spindles of Massachusetts more than Missis- 
sippi, the stock breeder and the grain grower of the West more 
than the incompetent, thriftless negro of the South. Gentlemen, 
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pause before it is everlastingly too late. Penuriousness is not | census report was finally given out it showed that this live 


economy ; 
not wisdom. 

I advocate economy, not prodigal waste; economy along all 
lines in righteous adjustment, in which alone can there be na- 
tional growth. I stand ready to indorse the national defense 
to the utmost of its needs, but when I see millions more for 
one Dreadnought than for the entire agricultural interests of 
90,000,000 of people, then I am constrained to exclaim the bur- 
den is too heavy. 

Why such a standing Army in piping times of peace? I 


the destruction of a year by the saving of a day is} 


would vote to-morrow to cut it to 10,000 men—enough, surely, | 


to police a peaceful Christian nation. 
iighways—over which the people whose Government this is 
nay Do we not need better and wider expanded mail 
cilities that knowledge, the basis of and the security of this 
Government, may be disseminated among the people? 

Then I would take the millions snatched from the jaws of 
the demon of war; I would make brighter the face of youth 
beaming and illumined by the light of a widening intellect. 

I would better and broaden the highways leading to the 
church, the schoolhouse, and the market place. I would sub- 
stitute the volunteer lad 
sional and pay to him an amount commensurate with his servy- 
ces—to him to whom we have ever looked in all wars to safe- 
cuard the Nation, preserve the peace and national honor alike. 
rhe calls of peace and industry first, arms last. Can it be that the 
descendants of the children of Europe who fled from militarism 
are to establish military camps in this their ancestral asylum? 
Can it be that feudalism in any form can ever flourish at the 
foot of liberty’s throne? Beware, gentlemen; it is with us 
whether it be or be not. 


pass? 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM 


OF 


D. JAMIESON, 


IOWA, 
In THe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 10, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 19 

Mr. JAMIESON said: 

Mr. SreaKer: I desire, while we are considering this portion 
of this great agricultural appropriation bill relating to the 
Division of Publications, to give a word of hearty commendation 
to the Department of Agriculture as a whole, and to this divi- 
sion in particular, for the splendid work they are doing, not 


» 
-: 


only in adding to the agricultural wealth and development of | 
our country, but of materially helping to develop an increasing | 


interest and enthusiasm to the idea of “coming back” to the 
soil. One of the vital necessities of the near future—if it is not 
already an immediate and present necessity—is to direct the 
attention and tendency away from the congested and unhealthy 
city life to the farm and to the farm life. In this unspeakably 
important work this department and this division are doing 
wonderful service. : 
IOWA HAS NOT LOST POPULATION, 

We need more people on the rich farms of our great State of 

Iowa. The whole country was surprised, and those of us who 


Do we not need roads— | 


| which is a 


| cally all these other cities and towns 
in our home towns for the profes- | 


and growing city had lost nearly 200 in population as compared 
with the census of five years ago. Knowing that this 
wrong and realizing the injury such a report would have on a 
hustling litdle city, the Clarinda council immediately instituted a 
city census, under official direction, with the result that instead 
of having only the 3,830, as given by the Federal census, they 
have the names and addresses of 4,204 people who live within the 
same city limits that bounded the city when the Federal census 
was taken. (Having recently enlarged their city limits, 
have now an actual population of 4,420 people.) This shows 
errors amounting to nearly 10 per cent, and if the same per 
centage of errors had prevailed all over the State, instead of 
having lost 7,082 in population Iowa 
greater actual gain than 
States, according to the Federal 
centage of gain than was made by S others, 

I have had reports from practically all the other and 
towns in the district I represent and the only one of them that 
showed a gain was where the Commercial Club had taken the 
matter in hand to help the enumerators. I am sure that practi 
have gained in popula 
tion, from my know!edge of their general conditions. Here is 
an extract from a letter from one of the conservative and 
dependable business men of Creston, Iowa, in this distri 
this same matter: 

I am 


was 


they 


has gained over 210,000, 


that made by °3 other 
and a gre: 


census, iter per 


cities 


convinced 


fully that the census of Creston was taken in a 
slipshod manner. Quite a number have informed me that they wer 
never called on. The figures published in our papers—6,924—I feel 
quite confident are 2,000 short of the correct number We have been 
| building houses for 10 years, and there are no houses for rent We 
have more people than we had 10 years ago, but the census takers did 


31596) making appropriations for the a nt of | 


| 


live in the State were shocked, when it was reported from the | 


Census Office that Iowa was the only State in the Union that 
had lost in population. 
of my home State, I did not believe the report when it was pub- 
lished, and after having made just a little investigation I am 
more confirmed in my lack of belief in this report than ever. 
| will give one example that shows the condition. 
CLARINDA’S CASE AN EXAMPLE OF CENSUS INEFFICIENCY. 

Clarinda is the county seat of my home county of Page. It 
Ss a beautiful little city, surrounded by the richest agricultural 
lands in the world and peopled with a live lot of folks who have 
red blood in their veins. I am in this little city often, and I 
have watched with pleasure its continuous growth and develop- 
ment. This growth has been apparent and constant. New busi- 
ness buildings have been erected every year: new residences 
have been going up continuously ; new industries and manufac- 
tories have been instituted and the old ones have been enlarged : 

ty improvements have been going on all the while; more teach- 
ers for the schools have been needed right along, and the school 
attendance has continually increased; and in other ways have 
| noticed evidences of a healthy growth in this city. When the 


Knowing something of the condition | 


| called forth this salient 


not take time to find them. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT HELPS THE BOYS AND GIRLS 

But more than we need the help of this great department to 
get added people to our Iowa farms do we need it to help us to 
stimulate greater interest in and desire for the farm and tke 
farm home on the part of our boys and girls, with the greater 
efficiency on the farms and the greater purity in the lives and 
the ideals that this help will give them. In this regard I give 
below an article from the pen of one of the greatest school men 
we have in this country. 

DR. WINSHIP GIVES FARNEST EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

In the Journal of Education, of Boston, the editor, Dr. A. FE. 
Winship, who knows the educational situation as well as any 
man in the profession, and who has been a potent factor in 
public life, has this noteworthy editorial leader: 

NEW STATESMANSHIP 

Evolution by new creations is the latest of revelations, and it really 
looks as though Congressman W. D. JAMIESON, of Iowa, had really dis 
covered the germ of a new statesmanship in which the aim of candi 
dates will be to secure voters rather than votes; will be to appeal to 
conscientious constituents rather than to peddlers of influence; will be 
to attach whole families to the party rather than the decaying tops of the 


family tree; will be to make all people thrifty rather than the favored 
few who have drawn a prize by industrial or commercial gambling: 

For the first time in nearly a century and a quarter a Congres 
man—Congressman W. D. JAMIESON—has written a letter to every 
teacher in his district, not a letter in search of influence or support, 
but a letter of helpfulness to the teacher and all of her pupils, for 
their sake and not for his. Here is a copy of the letter 

“My Dear Teacner: At the request of the county superintendent of 
your county and through the courtesy of Mr. Joseph A. Arnold, Editor 
and Chief of the Bureau of Publications of the Department of Agricul 
ture here in Washington, I am having sent to you 


fSulletins N« “18 
and 385, which relate to the school gardens and to agricultural clubs; 
and through the courtesy of Mr. James FE. Jones, chief clerk 
Bureau of Plant Industry, there will be sent to you in a little while a 
package of garden seeds for your school, especially prepared for the 
school garden, together with a letter of suggestion from thi hortiecul 
tural department. I hope the superintendent and all of us may have 
your earnest cooperation in our effort to get your boys and girls more 
interested in and attracted to things relating to the farm lif | 3 8 
very important work, and you are in a position. now to be decided 
factor in its development. 








“Will you please let me know if these reach you all right? I would 
also like to have your ideas about this work Pl e let me | vy if 
there is anything I can do to help you. I wish for you and your 
scholars a good New Year. 

“Very truly, your friend in your work, 
*W. D. JaMtrs 

This ought to be to the future citizenship of the country as impor- 
tant an event as the discovery of antitoxin has been in the elimination 
of certain much-dreaded diseases. Carried to its logical conclusior it 


ought to make the scandalous vote buying in country districts and the 
purchasing of seats in the halls of legislation unthinkable 
At length the schools are recognized as the source of pur 


citizenship. Think of a Congressman’s letter starting off with “At the 
request of your county superintendent.” 

College presidents, State and city superintendents have been ignored 
by congressional committees, lo, these many years, but here is Con 
gressman writing a letter to every teacher in his district, providing her 
with working materials at the suggestion of a county superintendent, 
and she a woman All honor to such a man, who appreciates the 
significance of the purification of the sources of national wealt ind 


civic honor. 
This moves me to enlarge upon the reason for my effort which 
comment, 








NATIONAL DISSATISFACTION WITH PRESENT FORCES. 

That there is need of heroic treatment in leadership, in 
statesmanship there can be no question. The elections of last 
November leave no one in doubt as to national displeasure with 
the forces that have dominated the affairs of the Nation for 
many years. Dissatisfaction with the tariff, with the high cost 
of living, with methods of nominating officers and electing 
United States Senators may have played its part, yet these 
are but a small fraction of the causes for the discontent of the 
masses. These are the minor matters which we seize upon 
and make paramount issues of in absence of a study and an 
understanding of the more real, more vital, and more deter- 
mining factors of life. These determining factors, Mr. Speaker, 
are both psychological and economic. 

REAL HOPE IN THE EARLY EDUCATION. 

Education is the only organized effort for the preparation of 
voters, and yet we have seen in single counties thousands of 
native Americans, educated in the schools, confess to the sell- 


iug of their votes for a mere trifle; and there are legislatures | 


of “ jack-pot” fame, where the participants are native Ameri- 


cans with school education, and yet the real hope of American | 


citizenship must be in that education which is gained in city 
and country schools between the ages of 6 and 16 years. 

The education to which we must look for the making of indi- 
vidual prosperity and probity and civic virtue must come 
through such a merging of the school influence with the family 
as to make the leaven of ideals and progressive knowledge in 
the child affect the family and the community. Is not the con- 
trary a condition now with the conventional methods of primary 
teaching that generally prevail? That the lack of incentive 
and interest among the scholars often allows the community 
faults, and sometimes the family faults, to flow over the school, 
in a sense, and check the natural growth of ideals and purposes 
which education tends to develop? 

THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF CHILD INFLUENCE, 

That this child influence is not wholly theory the following 
facts demonstrate: 

In my home county—Page County, Iowa—the schools, as ad- 
ministered by our county superintendent, Miss Jessie Field, have 
for the past five years developed efficiency in the boys and girls 
who have learned to increase the output of the farm and add to 
the comforts of the home; and this training has deepened their 
interests in the schools, in nature, in the home, and has broad- 
ened and sweetened their lives. 

THIS BOY EXCELS HIS FATHER THREE TIMES OVER, 

The highest yield of corn is produced by schoolboys, because 
they are students of higher cultivation. A father raised 33 
bushels to the acre; his son, a pupil in the rural school, raised 
93 bushels per acre on the same farm in the same year and on 
no better land. The son selected his seed scientifically, tested 
each ear skillfully, planted and cultivated it wisely and de- 
votedly. 

BOY REDEEMS HOME FARM. 

Another farmer in my county had seen his farm run down 
and run out until it was not worth running; but his boy, in his 
early teens, had learned so much about soil, seed, and cultiva- 
tion in the rural school that through his efforts the farm was 
transformed, increased in value, and made to raise prize-win- 
ning crops. The credit was the boy’s and the school’s. 

PAGE COUNTY BOYS AND GIRLS WIN STATE PRIZES. 

In January of this year 19 boys and girls went from the one- 
room schools in Page County to the short course in agriculture 
and domestic science in the State agricultural college at Ames, 
winning all first prizes and $690 in cash premiums. 

MICHIGAN GIRL BREAKS CORN-RAISING RECORD. 

In Michigan this year a schoolgirl won first prize in the State 
by breaking the record on the amount of corn raised on half 
an acre, 

BOYS’ CORN CONTEST DEVELOPS INTEREST ON PART OF FATHERS. 

In Macoupin County, IIL, about 10 years ago, after failure 
for two successive years to get the farmers to attend the annual 
meetings of the farmers’ institute, an expedient was adopted 
of gettings the boys into a corn contest, which resulted in not 
only a remarkable movement among the boys, which a year or 
two later furnished the notable corn exhibit that boys of IIli- 
nois made at the St. Louis Exposition, but that first meeting 
brought out 500 farmers, though no effort was made to have 
them attend the contest exhibit. 

The schools are teaching the ordinary boy to raise three times 
as much on the acre as the father had been raising heretofore 
and teaching the girls home economies, hygiene, and so forth, 


and in many cases scientific farming also, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA BOY RAISES 2283 BUSHELS OF CORN. 


South Carolina is not claimed as a corn-growing State and 
the average yield has been pitifully low, but this year a school- 
boy in that State raised 228% bushels to the acre. Enough to 
make Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska green with envy. 

IOWA WILL MAKE DIFFERENT CENSUS SHOWING. 

All this makes the life on the farm highly attractive to boys 
and girls. When the city stood for enterprise and the country 
for decadence, you could not keep boys and girls from going to 
the cities; but wherever the new life has entered the rural com- 
munity the tide has turned. Ten years hence Iowa will sing a 
different census song. 

COUNTRY TEACHERS REFUSE CITY POSITIONS. 

For the first time in our history 12 teachers in my home county 

this year declined positions in cities to continue teaching in 


! one-room rural schools, and city boys have been boarding in the 





country to get the education that these country schools give, 
which the city schools do not give. Such is the fame of these 
one-room schools in my county that last year the State superin- 
tendents of schools of the 13 Southern States spent two days 
visiting the rural schools of Page County. Nor is this an iso- 
lated case. All over the Middle West this noble work is start- 
ing and these same results are following. 

County Superintendent O. H. Benson, of Wright County, Iowa, 
had so much success in this direction that he is now with the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, in charge of school 
education in agriculture. 

There is not a State in the Union where there are not indica- 
tions of hunger for this knowledge of new rural activities, which 
are as sure to make for better, cleaner, nobler citizenship as a 
leaping, sparkling, bubbling, mountain stream makes for purity. 


THE GRANGE AND RURAL CHURCH ARE WAKING UP. 


3ut this transformation is not confined to the schools. The 
grange and rural church are beginning to do their part. There 


is evidence all over the country that granges are no longer con- 
tent to haggle over prices and transportations in their meetings. 
They are taking part in these interesting themes. The boys’ 
agricultural clubs and the girls’ domestic science clubs are 
purely for individual and community improvement. They are 
educational in every feature, and when boys and girls have 
been promoting their best interests for the years they are in 
the clubs, their activities continue when they come into the 
grange or farmers’ club. 
BOYS AND GIRLS’ EXHIBITS CHANGING COUNTY FAIRS. 


The agricultural county fair is not the same that it was in 
the past. It is no longer a place for a freak squash or a double- 
headed calf to be the attraction, but everywhere the boy and 
girl exhibits are dominating, leading, and improving the educa- 
tional character and adding to the educational effects of the 
agricultural fair. 

SCHOOLS CAN CHANGE ENTIRE FARM AND CIVIC LIFF. 

It is now possible for the schools, if wisely fostered and 
adequately promoted, to transform the home, farm and civic 
life of every nook and corner of this broad land outside the 
congested districts of large cities, and even there this noble 
movement may be made to lessen the evils of congestion by 
winning families to the land in the suburbs while the husband 
and father continues to earn wages in the city factory. 

CHURCHES BEGINNING TO APPRECIATE THE SOIL. 

That the hope of regeneration of all the people lies through 
“coming back” to the soil is now appreciated by the churches. 
In the summer of 1909 President Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, had a short 
course for pastors of rural churches, and in 1910 both Lis 
college and the Michigan Agricultural College at Lansing had 
such a short course. In the forenoon for three hours these 
preachers of the religious truths seek nature’s truths at the 
hands of professors who pack in facts and philosophy based 
on these facts. 

And for the long afternoons they are out on the State farm 
seeing and doing that of which they have known only in theory. 
And in the evening they hear inspiring addresses upon the ways 
and means of applying these observed methods to their own 
rural parishes. One day the topic is on soils, their adaptation 
and treatment; another day it is on grains; another on small 
fruits; another on garden vegetables, and so forth. 

PREACHERS TO RAISE “ BEST’ CROPS. 

Among the attendants upon the Michigan short course was 4 
wealthy manufacturer of a Michigan city, a man of missionary 
spirit, who had been a contributor to the support of missionary 
churches in the far-distant districts of the State. So keen was 
his interest and so deep was his conviction that he is to see to 
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it that every clergyman in attendance shall have this coming 
season a small tract of land—an acre or more—on condition 
that he shall raise some crops better than they are raised by 
anyone else in the community ; that the pastor’s little farm shall 
be run for a profit; and that all the proceeds shall be put into 
a fund as a scholarship for some worthy lad at the State agri- 
cultural college. Next summer such short courses for pastors 
of rural churches will be held in many of the State agricultural 
colleges for the same purpose. 










IOWA RURAL PASTORS PREACH ON 


In Iowa in October of 1910 nearly every pastor with farmer 
boys in his parish preached a sermon, on the testing of corn 
before it was planted, from the text “ Whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.’ ‘These sermons were preached at the 
request of Prof. Percy G. Holden, of the State agricultural col- 
lege at Ames. 

CHURCH HAS COMPETITIVE 


TESTING OF CORN, 









FARM EXHIBIT. 

In my home county a pastor of such a church cooperated with 
the county superintendent in having a competitive exhibition of 
farm products in the church. The display in the church was 
arranged on Saturday and was genuinely artistic. _The pastor, 

reaching from the above text, illustrated it with a demonstra- 

tion of the sprouting of corn in the most approved manner. 
Such a congregation had never greeted him before, and a sermon 
of such directness and power had never been heard in that 
church before. On Monday the church was thronged all day. 
In the evening the county superintendent made an address, an- 
swered questions, and the meeting lasted until after midnight. 
Even the churches are beginning to “come back” to the : il 
for inspiration in righteousness. 
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THIS NEW MOVEMENT SHIELDS BOYS ANI Ss 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the inst: have cited show a blending 
of the psychological and the economic tut the real eff of 
| this new movement, so to speak r to put it more properly 
the new energy in this movement 1 psychology, may not be 
fully understood or appreciated. Greenleaf, in his work on 
* Evidence,” says: 

Children do not know how to li ntil y ha been deceived by 
their elders; to tell the truth is not, with them, a matter of 
principles, but natural instinct 

And the psychological effect of this nature work in early 
years is not only from the inspirations and interests and 
home purposes that become implanted in the child, but it shields 
him from those influences which lead away from a productive 
life—shields him from the parasites which evil associations 
plant in the impressionable mind. 


MICHIGAN MANUFACTURER PROVIDES GARDEN PLOTS. 

At Muskegon, Mich., one of the leading manufacturers pro- | 

g vided for every family that would cultivate it a large garden 
, plot of an acre or more in the apparently worthless sand banks 
just outside the city, and provided competent instructors in fer- 

tilizing, the cultivation of the soil, and selection of seeds. 

Already there are workmen who are raising from this sand 

land 500 bushels of potatoes to the acre and relatively large 

crops of other home-used products. No one could induce these 

families to return to the contracted life of a city flat. “A little 
$ land and a living” is not only possible, but what is infinitely 
4 more significant, a little land “ makes life worth living.” It 
: costs no more car fares for families to live where land can be | 
3 had than it does to live in the festering dens of city tenements. 


They simply need to be educated to it, and such education must 
come, ordinarily, through the children, and it can only come to 
them through this awakening in the schools, for it can never 
come through the old-time conventional methods in studies. 


SCHOOL GARDENS IN CITIES. 


eee 


The school garden is necessary in both the city and the coun- 
try. Vacant lots are utilized in Philadelphia and other cities 
a and might be utilized in every city with adequate attention to 








rs the needs and opportunities of the school children. No one 
¥ has ever appropriately undertaken the transformation of social 
a and industrial conditions through the free common school, 
us though, now that the possibilities are understood, it would be a 
se, civic crime to neglect to improve them in this one immediately 
oe effective way: In promoting the teaching of agriculture and 
4 its application in school-garden culture and development. 

a And, Mr, Speaker, the following extract from a local paper 
2% cives us the concrete results of this awakening spirit of child 
I training in agricultural schools: 


{Special dispatch to the Herald.] 

SH AT COLLEGE—-MINNESOTA AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL C 

NOT ACCOMMODATE 1,300 BOYS AND GIRLS—BATHTUBS AS BEDS. 
Sr. Pact, MInn., Saturday. 
With Albert Klekow, a young man student, actually sleeping in a 
thtub, coeds quartered in rooms intended for afternoon teas, and a 
Fe prospect of more students than ever enrolling the first of the year, 
t \. F. Woods, the dean, and the faculty of the State Agricultural 
( ege are nearly desperate in their efforts to lodge, feed, and instruct 
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M nnesota’s coming generation of farmers. 
rhe institution, because of a remarkable growth within the last year, 
crowded nearly to suffocation with students, who are so eager to 
irn scientific agriculture that they insist on remaining under any 
aitions. Within the last few days several prospective students had 
I ‘ae to their homes because no place could be found to put them 
mediately. 
\t present there are nearly 1,300 students at the school, and before 
year is over, during which a short course for farmers, a dairy 
e, and a traction engineering course will be given, the total will 
h 2,000. 
Still with all this activity our able Secretary of Agriculture | 
ys that only 1 farmer boy out of 500 reaches an agricultural 
ollege. Indeed, the scope for improvement is wide and the 


need is genuine and apparent. 





An illustration in point is in the following extract from a 
letter which I have before me and which I very r 
ceived from one of the most capable and efficient 


intendents in Iowa, in which she refers to a list of the farmers 


“entiv re 


county s er 


bulletins which I sent to one of her teachers. She says 

I check some on the list which would be useful. We are really and 
truly using the bulletins in many of our country schools I found one 
vig ’y who was expelled from school four years ago happy and n 

nted with a farm bulletin rack beside his desk Whenever he gets 
through with his regular work, instead of getting into mischief, he now 
reads and studies farm bulletin He told me he thought they w very 
interesting You would be surprised to see what a fine, manly fellow 
he is becoming, because he is finding what there really is in an educa 
tion that is connected up with his life. 

THIS TRAINING GIVES MORAL LIBERTY. 

Joubert says: 

Moral liberty is the one vital, important liberty—the one | rty that 
is indispensable. 

And this training is giving moral liberty to our boys. It is 


leading them away from the slavery of sloth and bad habits to 
the liberty of self-control, ideals, equipment, and physical 
; And that these things are the forerunners of national 
efficiency and cooperation is an easy deduction, for with indi 
vidual fitness collectively applied, who can say that national 
efficiency will not follow with a solution of the problems which 
confront society? 


com 


pleteness. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL E. 


NEW YORK, 


DRISCOLL. 


OF 


In tHe Hovse or Represenratives, 


Saturday, February 11, 1911, 
On the bill (H R. 31596) making appropriations for the Dey 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL said 

Mr. SPEAKER: A few days ago, during the consideration of 
the agriculture appropriation bill by the House, I made th 
point of order against the increase of salary of the Director 
of the Office of Public Roads, not because of his unfitness in 
any possible way or because his services were not worth the 
increased salary, but as a protest against what seemed to me 
to be a growing tendency throughout certain parts of the 
try to engage the Federal Government in the business of 
structing ordinary country roads I then stated that there 
were 25 bills introduced by Members of the House in vay 
forms and outlining various plans for the constructic ( 
improvement of public roads, but all aiming in the same 4 
rection in an effort to commit the Feder Ge ent t 
policy of building publi ds throug] 
that time I have examined the files in the d el 
find there are 32 instead of 25 such bills 

A thorough analysis of these bills rat 


more time and occupy more space in the Recorp tl 
sh t ! 


sary to illustrate the point I w to n The 

group them, and by so doing indicate the sections 
try in which prevails the strongest sentiment f 

activity on the part of the Government 

of these 32 ills 18 h: ve been introd ed bv s ither Ly 

erats, 4 by southern Republicans, 4 by northern Den 

and 6 by northern Republicans. The larger proportic 
these bills were referred to the Committee on the Public Land 
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some to the Committee on Military Affairs, some to the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means, and some to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. None of them has been re- 
ported favorably by any committee, and so far as I 
learned no very strong efforts have been made by the Members 
who introduced these bills to have them reported by the com- 
mittees to which they were referred. This indicates that the 
gentlemen introducing them did not work very earnestly for 
favorable reports or that the several committees set their faces 
sternly against them. 

It may be, and probably is, the truth with reference to sev- 
eral of them that the gentlemen introducing them were not 
thoroughly convinced that they should be enacted into law and 
introduced them under pressure from their constituents and in 
response to demands from their districts and Stiaies that the 
National Government build their roads. 

The larger portion of those Members do not at heart favor 
paternalism or the invasion of State rights, and they know if 
the Federal Government should go into the States for the pur- 
pose of ordinary road building it would be an extreme case of 
paternalism; and therefore it is fair to say that they are not 
very earnest in committing the National Government to this 
new form of activity. Their constituents, however, may not be 
as much concerned about paternalism or State rights as they 
are about their country roads. They do not worry about con- 
sistency or anything of that kind. The end is what they desire, 
and their Representatives in Congress yield to that pressure 


have | 


and introduce the bills; and in the case of the southern Demo- | 


crats they can easily excuse themselves for not getting action on 
them by saying that in a Republican Congress the bills are 
referred to committees the majorities of which are Republicans, 
and that, therefore, they are unable to succeed in getting any 
favorable action on their bills. 

Of these six bills introduced by northern Republicans, two 
are by gentlemen from West Virginia, a border State, whose 
people seem to be infected with the same desire which pervades 
the southern part of the country to compel the Federal Govern- 
ment to do things for them which they shculd do for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Hamityt of New Jersey, whose name is affixed to two of 


those bills, has repudiated the authorship of them, which leaves | 


only 30 genuine bills, 22 of which come from Southern States, 
2 from West Virginia, a border State, and 6 from Northern 
States. One of these, by Mr. Cocks, of New York, is an auto- 
mobile rather than a good-roads bill. 


s : A | 
Among these 30 bills are several miscellaneous ones, but there 
are two groups, one of which provides that the Federal Govern- 


ment shall send its agents into the several States and construct 
the roads, and the other that the surplus in the Treasury shall 
be from year to year distributed among the several States to be 
spent in road construction by the State officials. The effort of 
the gentlemen introducing the latter group of bills was to ge! 
all the benefits of road construction by the Federal Govern- 
ment without surrendering their views against paternalism. 
Most of these bills provide that the money taken from the 
Federal Treasury shall be divided among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective populations, but that cities shall not 
be counted in the computations. In this respect each bill is so 
framed as to the size of cities which shall be excluded from the 
count that the States from which the Members come shall get 
as large a proportion as possible in the distribution. Some ex- 
clude all cities of 10,000 or more; some exclude all cities of 
25,000 or more; some exclude all cities of 30,000 or more, and 
so on, They are ingeniously drawn, each giving the advantage 
to the State represented by the gentleman introducing the bill, 
and they are all unfair toward the large and populous States, 
and especially New York, which is a State of cities. The most 
of these bills would exclude frem the count and consideration 
in the distribution of the surplus in the Treasury or in the 
amount of money spent by the National Government directly in 
the construction of roads at least three-quarters of New York 
State’s population. 

A few of these bills provide for the construction of great na- 
tional highways, radiating from Washington in various direc- 
tions, and some stretching from one end of the country to the 
other. But according to that plan the States of large territory 
and sparse population would get a decided advantage over 
States like Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, whose 
populations are dense, and which would get very little benefit 
relatively from the amount contributed by their citizens. 

I base my opposition to all these bills and the efforts con- 
centrated in Washington from various parts of the country for 
the construction of ordinary country roads out of the National 
Treasury on two grounds; first, that there is no constitutional 
authority for such work on the part of the Federal Government ; 
and, second, because such a national policy would be greatly to 





| opportunities of getting appropriations. 





the disadvantage and detriment of the State which I in part 
represent. 

If the construction of ordinary country roads by the National 
Government is justified on the claim that rural free-delivery 
carriers travel over them, and that the National Government is 
justified in providing good roads for the use of its employees, 
then I say that city carriers travel over the streets in cities, and 
if the Government has constitutional authority to construct 
macadam roads in the country it has the same authority to 
construct asphalt pavements in cities, 

As a citizen of New York, I submit and insist that our State 
can better afford to build its own roads than to go into a 
partnership or pool with all the other States in the construction 
of all the roads. 

Up to the present nearly all the money raised for the ex- 
penses of the Federal Government is by indirect taxation, prin- 
cipally by tariff duties and internal revenue. The individual 
of average means, whether he lives in New York, Delaware, or 
Nevada, contributes about the same amount into the Federal 
‘Treasury in the form of indirect tax. If New York State has 
100 times the population of Nevada its people contribute to the 
Federal Treasury 100 times as much as Nevada. Now, accord- 
ing to the plan outlined in these road construction bills, Nevada 
would get as much out of the Federal Treasury as would the 
State of New York. 

New York has 37 Representatives in the House to Nevada's 
1, and Nevada has not one-half the population of an average 
congressional district. So that in the passage of bills in the 
House New York Members would be able to take fair care of 
the State interests in the distribution of road-construction mon- 
eys; but it is entirely different in the Senate. Nevada’s two 
Senators would have as much weight as those of the Empire 
State. Legislation in that body is done practically by unani- 
mous consent. Nevada’s Senators would claim that their State 
is large, sparsely populated, poor, and that its needs for Federal 
assistance are much greater than those of New York; that 
New York can afford to build its own roads and help the bal- 
ance of the country build theirs; and therefore Nevada would be 
apt to get as much out of the Federal Treasury as would New 
York. 

The farmers of New York are fortunately situated in the 
matter of road construction. The immense preponderance of 
wealth and tax-paying ability is comprised within the metropolis 
and other large cities. They will pay the major part of the 
fifty millions raised by bonds for road construction. The farm- 
ers get the benefit of that and contribute nothing directly 
toward the improvement of city streets. It does not require 
extended argument to show, nor should it require much thought 
or consideration to recognize the fact, that New York farmers 
can much better afford to remain in partnership with the great 
cities of New York, by which they get out more for road con- 
struction than they put in, than they would by committing the 
Federal Government to the business of constructing country 
roads, where they would put in much more than they would 
get out. 

I have observed on many occasions and under many circum- 
stances that theories of statesmanship do not stand up against 
The views which men 
entertain about paternalism and State rights are discarded when 
there is a chance of getting some benviit or advantage out of the 
Federal strong box. This sentiment has been growing and ex- 
panding, and I fear it will continue to grow, until there will be 
an organized and determined effort to raid the Federal Treasury 
for the construction of roads, the draining of swamps and many 
other kinds of work which should never be undertaken by the 
National Government. 

I am persuaded that there is throughout the agricultural and 
sparsely populated States of the South and far West a feeling 
akin to envy or jealousy toward the concentrated wealth of the 
northeastern portion of the country; a feeling that the great 
corporations of the East are making too much money at the ex- 
pense of the poor portions of the Nation, and they desire to get 
even one way or another, This feeling or sentiment is quite 
vague and indefinite in its manifestations, but is likely to crys- 
tallize into a definite purpose and make itself felt in a deter- 
mined effort against Wall Street and all the great interests 
there represented. It may result in a new alignment of political 
parties, with the South and West allied against the East 


| on a platform to extract the surplus wealth of the East by 


income taxes, inheritance taxes, corporation taxes, or other 
forms of taxes, pour it into the Federal Treasury and draw 
it out for various forms of State and local improvements. 
This is a form of new nationalism which is clearly fore- 
shadowed by the present efforts for the construction of roads, 


the draining of swamps, and other local and internal improve- 
ments. 
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The Late Charles J. Hughes, Jr. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HENRY D. CLAYTON, | 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THe Hovse or Representatives, 
Sunday, February 12, 1911. 
The House having under consideration the following resolutions 
Pac ORT . 

ep That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. CHARLES 
JAMES HuGHEs, Jr., late a Senator of the United States from the State 
of Colorado. 

“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the House, 
at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions 
Sens » 
ny pessoal That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased "— 

Mr. CLAYTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My first association with CHartes J. HuGHes, 
Jr., was in the month of July, 1908S, when the national con- 
vention of the Democratic Party was held in the city of 
Denver, to which convention we were both delegates. Then it 
was that I came to know him as a potential man, as a leading 
citizen of the Centennial State, as a sound Democrat, and an 
accomplished lawyer. Then it was I learned the estimate put 
upon him by his neighbors, by the Democrats of his State, and 
by the members of the legal profession. He was conspicuously 
a man of affairs and was renowned in his profession. He was 
esteemed most highly as one of the guiding forces of his beloved 
Commonwealth. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, my first impressions of 
him, derived from personal observation as well as from what I 
heard uttered by those who had known him long, was most 
favorable. No man could have so much as looked into the face 
of this man, whose untimely death we now deplore, without 
having become sensible of his fine character, his courage, and his | 
rich intellectual endowments. His every physical feature bore 
abundant evidence of these possessions and gifts. It is equally 
true that no man could have spent much time in conversation with 
him without having realized that his information was extensive | 
and that his attainments were broad and also unusually accurate. | 
No lawyer could have discussed any legal question with him | 
without consciously or unconsciously having become an admirer | 
of his natural and acquired ability, his mental acumen, and | 
his unsurpassed power of analysis. My association with him, | 
the estimate of him by his brethren, and his success at the bar | 
lead me to justly pay him, from the standpoint of a lawyer, the | 
highest tribute—he was a great lawyer. 

The study and practice of the law perhaps gives to the man 
of ability and large experience a greater opportunity for the 
development of the reasoning faculties and the power of con- | 
cise, accurate, and logical, and, withal, comprehensive state- 


HON. 
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to the | 








ment, than that afforded by any other vocation. And this | 
is so because the lawyer of ability and large affairs must 
constantly in his career meet learned antagonists who are 


acquainted with every weapon that may be employed in in- | 
tellectual combat; and to succeed in any contest he must 
meet the thrusts, he must measure up to the skill of the ex- 
perienced gladiator, and, finally, in any he must per- 
suade the court to believe in the correctness of his contention, 
or else instead of becoming the victor he will be the vanquished. | 
The whole field of ratiocination is his, and in every conflict of 
opinion and argument he must employ learning, analysis, and 
logic. It may, therefore. be said that the practice of the law is 
essentially intellectual warfare—offensive, when assailing the 
position of a brother lawyer, defensive when maintaining the 
soundness of a proposition. It was true in Lord Coke's day 
and is true now that— 

Reason is the life of the law; nay, the common law itself is nothing 
else but reason. * * * The law, which is the perfection of reason. 

The pulpit affords a great field for culture, for reasoning, and 
for eloquence; but the battles fought by the pulpiteer generally 
are one-sided ; that is to say, without the opposing force of any | 
attending disputant. The scholar may comprehend within the 
range of his mental vision the contributions that human effort has 
given to the world, and yet he may never have enjoyed a real in- 
tellectual conflict. The scientist may make a startling discovery 
or give a wonderful demonstration of some natural phenomenon 
and still not possess that development of the reasoning power 
which can come alone from fierce trial. The accomplished 
essayist may coin his thoughts into golden expression or may 
forcibly urge his conclusions. He may be accurate, he may be | 
ready, but he has not experienced that larger growth which | 
comes to the great debater when he fights his enemy face to face 


case, 


| in some sort did not undergo trial. 
| what is his knowledge, what is his ability, what are his powers 


|} poetry. 
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in the open forum. Trial and struggle 
as the physical athlete. 


make the mental as well 
This is the law of development. 


Doubtless the law-making power is the greatest function 
of government. Law is the guiding and constraining force 


of organized society, and must ever excite and demand the 
serious consideration of great and ambitious men and win 


to its advocacy those who love to exercise the reasoning fac 
ulties in behalf of right and justice amongst mankind. The 
profession which especially champions the cause of law must 


ever remain a necessary adjunct to the appeal to law, to the 
practical application of law, and the exemplitication of the 
beneficence of law. 

In our own country, where we have a government of laws 
and not of men, it is essential that there be always men learned 
in the law who can expound the law, maintain its righteous- 
ness, secure its triumph in a contest, and achieve vindi- 
cation whenever it is violated. This high appreciation of the 
responsibility of the lawyer is evident everywhere in our juris- 
prudence and in the history of that jurisprudence. The law 
itself requires as a prerequisite to the pursuit of that profes- 
sion an oath prescribing the duties of the lawyer—such an 
oath as is exacted of no man in any other secular or nonoflicial 
pursuit. 

There is a characteristic liberality in the legal profession 
that obtains in respect to no other profession, and this facet 
tends to broaden the intellectuality of its devotees. In the great 
calling of the ministry it is frequently the case that those dedi- 
cated to that great work are supersensitive of criticism. They 
are sometimes bitter against their brethren who entertain 
diverse views on theological subjects. In the great profession 
of medicine it is said, perhaps truly but tritely, that many of 
the mistakes of that profession are buried without the know!l- 
edge of the living. 

But the lawyer can not escape the penalty that he must pay 
for ignorance, for lack of diligence, or of learning. More than 
the practitioner in any other profession, the lawyer is himself 
constantly undergoing trial. No man ever appeared before a 
judge or a jury in the capacity of a lawyer where he himself 
What are his attainments, 


its 


of persuasion? Has he laid down the law, has he argued the 
proposition well and truthfully? Has he persuaded the jury 
or the court as to the correctness of his contention? While he 
tries a case, inseparably in trying that case the court or the 
jury, or the court and the jury, necessarily try the effort at 
least of the lawyer. 

The distinguished lawyer and statesman, the Hon. Crauncry 
M. Depew, of New York, has well ebserved that “ While very 
proud ef his profession, the lawyer is less sensitive to criticism 
than clergymen, doctors, or journalists. They resent attacks; 


he laughs at them. He stands sure, secure, and serene upon the 


firm foundations of laws which govern both States and indi 
| viduals, which safeguard rights, redress wrongs, administer 


justice, and preserve civilization. 

“Law is a jealous mistress, and yet great lawyers bave found 
rest and recreation in literature. They have risen from the 
dry and exacting labors of the office or the court to give fancy 
and imagination an excursion into the realms of fiction and 
The accuracy of their training lends wonderful finish 
to essay, story, or verse, or sharper sting to satire. The best 
poetry upon law and lawyers, either of praise or blame, has 


| been written by lawyers.” 


Mr. Speaker, the legai profession sometimes 
into two general classes 1 
is more than a ease lawyer, the lawyer who deals more essen- 
tially in the eonduct of all legal controversies with the pri 
ciples of the law, who values the principles of the great 
ence more than he does mere precedents or kindred cases. | 
do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that there ever was a great 
lawyer unless the lawyer was first thorough in his understand 
ing of the principles of the law. This lawyer, Mr. Huacues, had 
mastered the learning in the hornbooks. He knew a legal prop 
osition when stated to him, for he understood law as a 
science, as the application of the principles of human reason 


divides lawvers 


the case lawyer and the lawyer who 


the 


and right to civilized government, in the admiuistration of 
| justice under the various questions of dispate that arise in our 
society. He was grounded in the profession of the law, and 
therefore it was easy for him to master cases; it was easy for 
him to excel as a lawyer. 

It may not be too much to say of hi that he had more to 
do with making the mining and irrigation laws of our country 
than any other lawyer. This class of our jurisprudence is, in 
some respects, a modern development, peculiar to the Ameri 


ean Continent. Mining law now is a vast branch of our law, 
and in the great western portion of our country perhaps not sec- 
ond in importance to any other branch; and coupled with it 
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in importance in the arid States is another branch of newly 
developed law, our irrigation law. I do not mean to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that Senator Huaues was very largely responsible 
directly for the mere statutory law relating to mining or to irri- 
gation. tut in construing statutory laws relating to mining and 
irrigation, and in having those statutes correctly interpreted, 
so that they could be rightly administered, so that they could 
be remedied wherein defective, he has made rich contributions. 

From the beginning of his professional life in Colorado, while 
he was engaged in the general practice of the law, he gave es- 
pecial attention to mining and irrigation law, and became the 
leading expert at the bar on these two subjects in our juris- 
prudence. He was honored with an invitation to deliver, and 
did deliver, a remarkably instructive and learned address on 
the evolution of mining law before the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Denver in 1901. He delivered courses of lectures upon 
mining and irrigation law at the Harvard Law School. He 
was for many years a lecturer upon mining law in the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we are authorized to say from the estimates 
put upon him by his professional brethren, from his success 
at the bar, through the illuminating learning that he spread 
upon pages of court reports, from the fact that he achieved 
a fortune as a result of the practice of the law, from the fact 
that he was so long a distinguished lecturer upon legal topics, 
that it is not the language of exaggeration to declare he de- 
serves to be ranked as a great lawyer. 

His political career was successful. In 1908 he was nomi- 
nated for the position of United States Senator to succeed 
Mr. Teller, a distinguished and useful statesman, upon his 
voluntary retirement to private life, and was elected by the 
legislature the following January, having received the unani- 
mous yote of the Democratic senators and representatives, 
numbering 73 out of a total membership of 100. In two pre- 
ceding Democratic State conventions he had been tendered the 
nomination for governor of Colorado, but he declined. The 
pages of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp are adorned for the time 
of his brief service here by his learning and his masterful skill 
as a debater. 

No man, Mr, Speaker, can perhaps overstate what would have 
been the greater usefulness and renown of Senator HvuGHeEs as 
a legislator had he been permitted to live. He came to that 
body, the Senate of the United States, well equipped as a 
lawyer, a ready and an experienced debater, and a fearless ad- 
vocate of what he believed to be right. His career was ended 
in the midst of his prime. His State suffers from and mourns 
his loss. Those who served with him in Congress deeply regret 
his death. We may sum up his career, his life, by saying that 
he was always the upright citizen, the loyal Democrat, a law- 
yer of profound learning, of intellectual integrity, of ability 
unsurpassed. He was moreover an accomplished and wise 
statesman, a patriot, and a useful man in all his relations of 
life. He has gone to that reward that must come to all just 
men who have lived in the fear and love of God and in the high 
service of humanity. Of him we can say: 

No room was left for hope or fear, 
Of more or less; so high, so great, 
His growth was, yet so safe his seat. 
Safe in the circle of his friends; 
Safe in his loyal heart and ends; 
Safe in his native, valiant spirit; 
$y favor safe, and safe by merit. 


Reciprocity with Canada. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM 8S. BENNET 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 13, 1911, 
(11. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BENNET of New York said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is to be regretted that this most important 
measure, involving, as it does, not only our whole relations 
with Canada, but possibly, under the most-favored nation 
clause, our relations with other governments, and certainly a 
grave departure from our traditional policy of protection, should 
have been brought up for a final yote with so little discussion, 
without having been even once read in the House, and without 
opportunity for amendment. Surely, it argues little for the 
inerit of the proposition that its advocates, though in an over- 
whelming majority, were compelled to shut off debate, amend- 


On the bill 
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ment, and even reading. I insert for the benefit of those who 
can scarcely believe that such a condition existed in connection 
with the reciprocity bill the exact wording of the rule pro- 
posed by the Democratic members of the Rules Committee, re- 
ported by Mr. BouTert, and adopted by the House. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union shall be dis- 


charged from further consideration of the bill (H. R. 32216) to pro- 
mote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for 
other purposes; that 


the previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the pending amendments and on the bill to its final passage, 
and the vote upon the pending amendments and final passage of the bill 
shall be immediately taken without intervening motion, excepting a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

Incidentally, the rule shows very clearly that the denuncia- 
tions hurled by the Democratic Party during the last four years 
against Cannonism and the rules were nothing but talk. It is 
impossible to point to a more rigid rule adopted at any time 
during those four years. 

The procedure on this bill is in great contrast to the procedure 
on the Payne tariff bill. That bill was read in full in the 
Committee of the Whole; general debate proceeded for days, 
until the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNbDERWoopD] declared 
on the floor of the House that everyone had had enough of it. 
Only then was a rule adopted, the liberal terms of which, as 
compared with the reciprocity rule, are shown by the following 
copy: 

{House resolution 53, Sixty-first Congress, first session.] 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption hereof general debate 
on H. R. 1438, “A bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
shall be closed, and the House shall revolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of said 
bill for amendment under the five-minute rule, but committee amend- 
ments to any part of the bill shall be in order at any time, and also 
preference shall be given to amendments to paragraphs Nos. 196, 197, 
708 (lumber), 581, 4474 (hides), 227 (barley), and 228 (barley malt). 

That an amendment shall be voted on: to section 637, to wit, strike 
out the proviso and insert as a new paragraph No. 364 the following: 
“Crude petroleum and its products, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

That said specified amendments shall take precedence of committee 
amendments. 

That consideration of said bill for amendment shall continue until 
not later than Friday, the 9th day of April, at 3 o'clock p. m., at which 
time the said bill, with all amendments that shall have been recom- 
mended by the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
shall be reported to the House, and the previous question shall then be 
considered as ordered on said amendments and said bill to its engross- 
ment, third reading, and final passage. 


A separate vote may be had on the amendments relating to hides, 
lumber, oil, barley, barley malt, tea, and coffee, or any of them, irre- 
spective of their adoption or rejection in Committee of the Whole, and 
the vote upon all other amendments in gross. 

That the daily hour of meeting hereafter shall be 12 o’clock noon. 

It is some consolation to realize that the adoption of the rule 
on the reciprocity bill by the practically unanimous vote of 
the same Democrats who have been denouncing the Republican 
rules for the last four years unmasks their hypocrisy in this 
regard. Leave, however, is given by the House to insert re- 
marks in the Recorp, and availing myself of that right I desire 
to detail a few facts relating to this so-called reciprocity agree- 
ment. 

A Representative in voting should have two things in mind: 
The general interest of the country, and the particular interest 
of his district. And I state these in the order of their im- 
portance—because though elected from the States and by dis- 
tricts, we are, after all, Members of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America. How, then, does this 
proposed agreement affect the Nation generally? 

I am a protectionist, one of that school to which the ma- 
jority of the American people belong, which believes that for 
America a system of protection is the best which enables us 
with our vast resources and free trade between our 48 States 
to maintain the highest wage scale and the highest standard 
of living in the whole world. I realize that free trade or a 
revenue tariff has always resulted in a decrease of wages, and 
that a decrease of wages always results in a lowering of the 
standard of living. Protection can not be sectional, nor can it 
be confined to a class. The men who, or the sections which, 
demand protection on everything produced, and free trade on 
everything used but produced elsewhere in the United States, 
are not in the broad sense protectionists. 

The principal benefit of protection to the farmer is, of course, 
the market which protection gives him through creating and 
encouraging a diversity of manufacture, thus creating a lucra- 
tive home market for his products. In the late sixties, before 
our tremendous manufacturing development, the farmer sold 
his grain in Europe at the price fixed by world competition, 
and out of the sum received paid the freight. Agriculture de- 
veloped slowly. With the increase of manufacture under a 


protective tariff the farmer sells the bulk of his grain in the 
United States with no competition except that from other 
American farmers to a near and willing market; and what he 
sells abroad is merely his surplus, and then only at a price 











which attracts the foreign sale. Under this system agriculture 
bas enormously expanded. A secondary benefit to the farmer 
is the direct tariff upon his grain, such as wheat, oats, and 
corn. Freight charges and distance really make this unneces- 


sary, except as to Canada, in which country, with its newer | 
and cheaper lands, its less highly paid labor, and lower standard , 


of living of labor, the American farmer finds a real competitor. 

If the manufacturer in my city is entitled to protection equal 
to the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, 
with a reasonable profit to the industry, the farmer in central 
New York, the West, or the Middle West on his grain, which is 
his finished product, is entitled under the same rule to the same 
protection. Otherwise protection ceases to be a national policy 
and comes to be simply a rule of might, imposed by the stronger 
upon the weaker. 

This particular agreement is such a rule. It seeks to strip 
the farmer of all his direct benefit from protection as against 


the only country from which he need fear competition on prac- 


tically everything he raises. 

As to our New York State farmers the situation is particularly 
unfair. Years ago our farms produced good returns. The Gov- 
ernment opened up the rich lands of the West and our farmers 
saw their profits dwindle and their sons leave the farm. But 
the prosperity was going to other Americans, and with intelli- 
gence and staunch patriotism our farmers bore the burden 
without complaint, while the manufacturers of our cities pros- 
pered and our city dwellers benefited by the cheap meats and 
grains of the West. Now the West is occupied and farming in 
New York is once again becoming profitable. From the West 
settlers are coming back to buy the cheap farm lands of New 
York State, and agriculture is again prospering. But on the 
threshold of the prosperity for which they have waited a genera- 
tion we ask our farmers, having benefited during that time by 
their loss, to wait another generation until the rich soils of the 
Canadian Northwest are all taken before their share in full 
prosperity comes. They did wait on the prosperity of other 
American citizens, but by what right can we ask them to wait 
on the prosperity of the inhabitants of Canada? 

For the first time in the history of protection legislation, 


classes are recognized, and a class in the community—the agri- | 
cultural class—is stated not to need its benefits. A grave con- | 


sequence of this is the stirring up of feeling between the coun- 
try and the city, thus making more difficult the continued prog- 
ress of the adjustment of our national problems. 

While this agreement strips the farmer of protection, it gives 
little of material advantage to the inhabitants of the cities. 
The President candidly says in his message: 

1 do not wish to hold out the prospect that the unrestricted inter- 
change of food products will greatly and at once reduce their cost to 
the people of this country. 

Sut the dwellers in cities have paid practically no heed to 
this straightforward statement of the President, and are clamor- 
ing for this agreement upon the ground that it will reduce the 
high cost of living. When they find that it will not, their feel- 
ing against this agreement will be even more bitter than is now 
that of the 6,000,000 of farmers, who are just commencing to 
realize the extent to which they are affected. No man has been 
able to mention a tangible benefit to this country from the pro- 
posed agreement. The President does not. One reads his mes- 
sage in vain to find what it is that we receive as compensation 


for the $5,000,000 of revenue which we yearly lose. During the | 
brief debate every speaker for the agreement was asked what | 
the benefit was to the United States, and none could say. I ap- | 


pend to my remarks the report of the majority, and defy anyone | , : rep , : 
| not for present popularity or political preferment or to retain 


to glean from it any statement of benefit to be derived from this 
particular agreement. It is true that the report speaks of bene- 
fits of entire free trade, and gives arguments which would apply 
even more forcibly to annexation; but there is no statement in 
it, except some very general statements in the last paragraph, to 
show what we have to gain from enacting into law H. R. 32216, 
which is the bill upon which we voted. 

Thus we see that nationally the bill strips the farmer of 
direct protection, introduces a class and sectional element into 
a national principle, sets the country against the city, loses to 
the Government $5,000,000 a year in revenue, and gives us no 
corresponding gain. The farmers, who lose so much, have not 


even the poor consolation of being able to say that there is a | 


country-wide benefit in which they will share through the ad- 
mission of our manufactured products into the Canadian market. 
This is not accomplished, except as to the products of the Har- 
vester Trust, which does not need the concession, as it has a 
factory in Canada, and as to automobiles. As to everything else 


the manufactures of both England and France have better | 


rates into the Canadian market than we will have under the 
proposed agreement. So much for the national side. 

Surprise is expressed that, coming from a city, I should vote 
against reciprocity; but it should be borne in mind that I am 
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not voting on an idea, but against a particular bill. What does 
my constituency gain under this bill? 

am sae oe : 

rhe President says in his message: 

Natural, and especially food, products being placed on the fi i 
the logical development of a policy of reciprocity in rates on second 
food products, or foodstuffs partly manufactured, is, where they can not 
also be entirely exempted from duty, to lower the duties in accord w 
the exemption of the raw material from duty. 


It is quite true that the farmers’ wheat is placed on the free 
list, but the tariff on flour is reduced but 10 cents a barre! It 
is quite true that the live steer can come in from Canada free 
for the benefit of the Chicago packer, but the rate on beef has 
been reduced only from a cent and a half a pound to a cent and 


|} a quarter. It is quite true that the tariff is taken off eggs, but 


if the entire available production of eggs in Canada were to 
come to New York City, there would be but one egg for each 
of the inhabitants of that city every two and a half years, and 
the tariff saving on that egg would be five-twelfths of a cent. 
It is quite true that Canadian butter is placed on the free list; 
but if all the available Canadian butter were to come to New York 
City, it would give each of us but two-thirds of an ounce a year 
At the highest possible computation there is not enough reduction 
in the food cost per year to a New York City family to buy one 
cheap magazine in which to read of the benefits of reciprocity. 

There is just one industry in the community which feels cer- 
tain of benefits. The capitalists who own the great newspapers 
under this agreement will get their print paper free from 
Canada, at the cost of unmeasured injury to an industry which 
in our State alone pays over $6,000,000 a year in wages. Per 
sonally, with the producing power of Canada relatively smali, I 
believe that the direct injury to the farmer will be slight, as the 
direct benefit to the ultimate consumer certainly will be. But 
the ultimate injury will fall with the heaviest force on the city 
dwellers. We forget, in our demand for cheaper products from 
the farm, that ours is the greatest manufacturing State and 


| ours the greatest manufacturing city in the Union; that prac- 


tically every branch of our manufacturing industry is able to 
pay the high wages and salaries which are paid because we 
have tariff protection. 

The average direct protection on the products of the farm is 
about 25 per cent; on those of the factory about 45 per cent. 
The immediate result of taking away the direct protection from 


| the farmer will be that in the Sixty-second Congress the Repub- 
| lican Representatives of agricultural districts, already elected, 


will join with the Democratic majority in the House and in the 
Senate turn the Democratic minority into a majority on the 


| question of reducing the necessary tariffs on our manufacturing 


industries. With the reduction of the tariff will come with cer 


| tain steps the reduction of wages and the cessation of employ 


ment, and with them will come to our great city distress and 
hardship. Fortunately this distress and hardship will not be 
permanent. The city dweller and the country dweller will 
realize alike that high wages in the factory and high prices on 
the farm can be realized only by a substantially equal applica 
tion of the doctrine of protection, and the native common sense 
and good judgment of the American people will soon restore the 
tariff rates, which are necessary for the maintenance of the 
measure of protection guaranteed by the Republican platform 
of 1908S. But in the meantime who can measure the distress, 
the suffering, the agony, and the crime which will result from 
our industrial decline? 

Knowing as I do the great city which I have the honor in part 
to represent and realizing our wants and conditions, I could 


important and valuable political friendships sacrifice the real 
interests of a constituency which has in the past honored me 
above my deserts. I shall not vote to return to the conditions 
which existed in our city from 1893 to 1897. 

It may be that in the future our relations with Canada wil! 
be closer; politically they certainly will be closer if this alleged 
reciprocity agreement is adopted. Canada isin a backward state 
of agricultural development because she lacks a home market 0 
her own and is dependent upon a distant market. The advai 
tages of the American market will develop the agriculture 
Canada at the expense of retarding American agriculture. The 
American manufacturer will find that the British and French 
preferentials give the manufacturers of those countries better 
| access to the Canadian market than he has. Nothing but 
| nexation can compensate the United States for putting its own 
| 
| 


citizens under this disadvantage, and the logic of this great 
| truth, driven home as it will be by the vexations of Canadian 
competition with our farmers and by the exclusion of our manu 
| factures from Canada, will add to the intensity of the present 
widespread sentiment in favor of expansion toward the nort! 
until annexation sentiment will be a recognized part of our 
complex political thought. 
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Believing that our people ought soberly to consider this mat- | there may be of present unpopularity connected with them, the 


ter in all its phases and possibilities, I have introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution for the purpose of getting all the facts so far 
as I may be able before the American people before this agree- 
inent to a vote in the other House: 
[| Sixty-tirst Congress, third House concurrent resolution 60.] 
Resolved by the Ho of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the DPresident of the United States be requested to enter upon and 
to prosecute from time te time such negotiations with the British Goy- 
ernment as he may deem expedient for the annexation of the Dominion 
of Canada to the United States of America. 


comes 
session. 


is¢ 


Every argument which speaks for commercial arrangements 
speaks still more loudly for political affiliation. The distin- 


guished Speaker-to-be in the next House, Mr. CLark, said, with | 


ill seriousness, in the hearing of us all: 


I am for it, because I hope to see the day when the American flag 
will float over every square foot of the British North American posses- 
sions clear to the North Pole. They are people of our blood. 
speak our language. Their institutions are much like ours. They are 
trained in the difficult art of self-government. My judgment is that if 
the treaty of 1854 had never been abrogated the chances of a consolida- 
tion of these two countries would have been much greater than they 
are now. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 


Will the gentleman favor the abroga- 


They | 





tion of our tariff law entirely so far as Canada is concerned, and mak- | 


ing free trade with Canada on all products? 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. By taking Canada in to become a part of | 
the United States; yes. 
Mr. Marrin of South Dakota. No; I mean commercially. Would 


the gentleman support a policy of complete free trade with Canada on | 


all products? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would support a Democratic tariff bill, pre 
pared by the Ways and Means Committee, brought into a Democratic 
Hlouse, and passed by that Democratic House. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. Martin of South Dakota. A bill putting all Canadian importa- 
tions on the free list? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I never said any such a thing. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I am asking you that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It does not make any difference what you are 
asking. 

I believe in universal peace. I am in favor of that. I have never 
joined the universal peace society. My kindred have fought in every 
war that this country ever waged. Nine of my kinsmen on my father’s 
side were in the Revolutionary Army, and several on my mother's side; 


but I am in favor of universal peace, and I am in favor of this reci- 
procity treaty because it helps along the cause of universal peace. 
{|Applause.| I believe that commercial relations properly established 


with the nations of the earth and The Hague Peace Tribunal will bring 
universal peace. 1 extract infinite pleasure out of the prospect of a 
flVing machine. It will do two things which I want to see done. It 
will put an end to war, because you can not have a war if somebody 
ean get above an army with a bucket of dynamite and kill 10,000 men 
in 10 seconds. Flying machines will also put an end to this high pro- 
tective tariff system, because you can not collect the tariff from a man 
unless you catch him with the goods on him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Norris. I wanted to ask the gentleman something along the line 
of universal peace. As I understand it, the gentleman favors this bill, 
for «t least one reason, that it will have a tendency in the end to bring 
Canada into the Union. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. Norris. Will that have a tendency to preserve peace with Great 
Britain? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, certainly it will. I do not have any 
doubt whatever that the day is not far distant when Great Britain will 
joyfully see all of her North American possessions become a part of 
this Republic. That is the way things are tending now. 

Ilaving said that much, I want to say another thing. I do not con- 
fine my support of reciprocity bills to this one. I am in favor of 
reciprocity treaties with the Central and South American 
including Mexico. [Applause.] 
we will be. Of course, as between the two, if we had to have reci- 
procity with Canada and not with those countries to the south, or with 


the countries to the south and not with Canada, I would take reci- 
procity with Canada. 
Similar expressions will be found in the remarks of Mr. 


Goode, of Iowa; the report on the bill is a logical argument 
for annexation; and even the President's message, slightly 


paraphrased, and which I append so paraphrased, is a better | 


argument for annexation than for a commercial agreement. 
The president of the National Grange of the United States, ex- 
Gov. H. N. Batchelder, of Concord, N. H., said, before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance, on February 21: 

If you remove the tariff on farm products remove it on everything, 


and let the Stars and Stripes float over Canada the same as over the | 


United States. 

Annexation is the logical successor to any system of partial 
reciprocity such as is now proposed, and this fact must be 
clearly realized by our people. The bill is not a measure of 
Republican protection, but one of Democratic free trade. It 
was appropriately and logically adopted by a Democratic caucus 
in the House of Representatives. I agree with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] in his defense of this 
measure when he said: 

lle {|Mr. DaLzeLL] uttered one great truth which I desire to com- 
mend to the Democrats of this House, and that is that this bill is “an un- 
tepublican measure.” [Applause.] I thank the gentleman for that word. 
it is the truth. He says we recognize our own, and we did, thank God. 

I was elected in 1908 upon a Republican platform; its pledges 
ure my promises; its policies are mine; its declaration of the 
doctrine of protection is the Republican declaration. Those 
pledges I have kept and shall keep; that doctrine I have main- 
tained and shall maintain, in the confident belief that whatever 


’ Republics, | 
The quicker we get them the better off | 


|} advantage of the two Nations. 








| 
' 





| tion and 


future will, as the past always has, demonstrate their truth and 
their excellence. 
APPENDIX 1. 
RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 
No. 2150, Sixty-first Congress, third session. ] 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the bill 
(11. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion 
of Canada, and for other purposes, having had the same under consider- 
ation, report it back to the House with amendments and recommend 
that the said bill, with the following amendments, do pass, viz: 

On page 19 strike out all of lines 15 to 25, inclusive, and on page 20 
strike out all of lines 1 to 9, inclusive, and on page 24 strike out all of 


[Ilouse Report 





lines 4 to 11, inclusive, and insert as a new section at the end of the 
bill the following: 
“Sec. 2. Pulp of wood mechanically ground; pulp of wood, chemical, 


bleached, or unbleached; news print paper, and other paper, and paper 
board, manufactured from mechanical wood pulp or from chemical 
wood pulp, or of which such pulp is the component material of chief 
value, colored in the pulp, or not colored, and valued at not more than 4 
cents per pound, not including printed or decorated wall paper, being 
the products of Canada, when imported therefrom directly into the 
United States, shall be admitted free of duty, on the condition precedent 
that no export duty, export license fee, or other export charge of any 
kind whatsoever (whether in the form of additional charge or license 
fee or otherwise), or any prohibition or restriction in any way of the 
exportation (whether by law, order, regulation, contractual relation, or 
otherwise, directly or indirectly), shall have been imposed upon such 
paper, board, or wood pulp, or the wood used in the manufacture of 
such paper, board, or wood pulp, or the wood pulp used in the manu- 
facture of such paper or board.” 

The bill takes a long step toward establishing for the Continent of 


North America a policy of unrestricted trade and commerce, recog- 
nizing natural conditions that have been too long ignored. It is 


based upon just principles and designed fairly to secure the mutual 
The President wisely said in his mes- 
sage that in an arrangement like the pending one “an exact balance 
of financial gain is neither imperative nor attainable.” The duties 
proposed to be remitted by the United States yield about twice as great 
a revenue as those remitted by Canada. But Canada’s concessions bear 
a much larger proportion to her total income than do our concessions 
to our total income. And it must also be borne in mind that we are 
likely to gain as greatly by what we give as by what we get. 

When population is taken into account, there is no country in the 
world that approaches Canada in amount of purchases from the United 
States. When cotton, in which we have a practical monopoly and which 
foreign nations must buy from us, is excepted, the United Kingdom is 
the only country which purchases a larger aggregate of our products. 
Qur splendid trade with the German Empire takes only $258,000,000 
of our exports each year, as compared with $242,000,000 which we sell 
to Canada. When cotton is deducted from the two accounts, Germany, 
with eight times as many people as Canada, buys from us only $120,- 
000,000, as against Canada’s $231,000,000, or only a trifle more than 
half the aggregate taken by the latter country. France annually buys 
from us $116,000,0C0 in total value, or $54,000,000 with cotton ex- 
cluded. - Even the United Kingdom imports from this country but 
$307,000,000 in value, exclusive of cotton, or barely one-third more 
than is taken by her colony. Canada buys from us 50 per cent more 
than she takes from all the other nations of the world combined. Each 
year her seven or eight millions of people buy of our products as much 
in value as Great Britain exports to the 300,000,000 people in her 
Indian empire. He must be blind indeed who can not see the signifi- 
eance of her remarkable preeminence in the commerce of the United 
States. In methods of production, scale of living, and racial charac- 
teristics no other nation so strongly resembles this country. The forces 
of nature draw the two countries commercially together with a potency 
which can not be ee or tariffs and by the other devices by 

-hich statesmen keep nations asunder. 

¥ "te var help us “y understand the policy of the bill to look at the 
map and to consider a few primary facts. The habitable part of 
Canada forms an extended rim across the summit of our country and 
is shut in by our northern boundary on the one side and by the ex- 
treme cold upon the other. This rim is narrow in the eastern and 
central portions and broadens out toward the mountains and the 
Pacific under the influence of the Chinook winds. The two countries 
have a common frontier of 3,700 miles, not including the Alaskan 
boundary, which would add 1,600 miles more. No two other coun- 
tries in the world lie alongside each other for nearly so great a dis- 
tance. It is not a natural frontier made up of mountains and other 
barriers difficult to cross, but for the greater distance it is purely arti- 
ficial in character, and for the rest it is composed of great navigable 
lakes and rivers. Nature never more greatly tempted two nations to 
trade with each other. s 

The attempt to set aside the plain decrees of nature by artificial 
tariff barriers has injured both countries, but on account of her con- 
figuration Canada has suffered far more than this country. It was 
a problem of the utmost difficulty confronting Conadian statesmen to 
establish a great and coherent industrial and commercial structure 
over vast stretches of longitude and little latitude, with deep valleys 
and almost impassable mountain ranges running north and south. A 
semblance of unity in such a fabric could only be secured at great 
cost. Commerce would naturally follow the circles of longitude and 
break across the boundary in a hundred torrents. But the currents 
of Canadian trade flow feebly and become cold, forced as they are 
through an artificial channel for thousands of miles in a single direc- 
lacking in the warmth that would come from lateral iines 
discharging themselves into the main artery. To this artificial con- 
dition is due the slow development of Canada; for that a country 
with her vast wealth of forests and mines and with hundreds of 
thousands of miles of rich and unsettled lands should only have 
increased from three and one-half millions of people to cight millions in 
a half century is a striking circumstance, and one, it may be added. for 
which we must accept a large measure of responsibility. When we 
yielded to the influence of the lumber interests and denounced the Elgin 
treaty, we suffered in consequence the tragic waste of our forests, and 
we forced upon Canada a condition under which she has had but a 
slow and cramped growth. Remove this condition and she will soon 
gain the strength and stature of a great nation. 

And the benefit to us would be enormous. If we could sweep away 
all tariffs between the two countries, it would have the effect upon our 
trade of another Louisiana Purchase. If her commerce is so important 


to us when she has only 8,000,000 of people, what would be the mag- 
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nitude of our trade when she should have 25,000,000? In trade it Is 
with nations as it is with men. You increase the purchasing power of 
a customer and you thereby increase your own prosperity. 

Objections have been made to the bill in the name of the agricultural 
interests. Whether these objections have emanated from the farmers 
themselves or only from the official machinery of their various organi- 
zations, the interests of an occupation which lies at the foundation of 
the prosperity of the Nation and, indeed, is necessary to its existence, 
demand the most serious consideration. Of the agricultural products 
covered by the bill, wheat is the most important that Canada produces, 
In 1909 that country raised 166,744,000 bushels of wheat, of which 
about 57,000,000 bushels were exported either as wheat er in the form 
of flour. We now impose a duty of 25 cents a bushel upon wheat. 
Under the proposed bill that duty is entirely removed against Canadian 
wheat. Both countries have long been exporters of wheat, although 
the surplus of Canada is steadily inereasing and our surplus as steadily 
diminishing. And yet we raise a very considerable surplus. In the 
year 1909 our exports of wheat, and of flour in terms of wheat, 
amounted to more than 114,000,000 bushels. In the same year the 
exports of wheat from the United States to Canada were greater than 
from Canada to the United States. There is little risk in the assertion 
that our tariff has never affected the home —— of our wheat, however 
beneficent it may appear upon the statute books to our farmers. The 
prices of wheat in the United States, Canada, Russia, and other wheat- 
exporting countries are substantially adjusted with reference to the 
Liverpool price. That condition is likely to continue into the near 
future, but the growth of our population is such that our consumption 
is pressing upen production and the day is not far distant when we 
shall become importers of wheat. When that time shall come and 
instead of having a surplus we shall not produce enough for our needs, 
and we shall become a buyer rather than a seller in the open market, 
obviously that circumstance will raise rather than lower the world’s 
price That price will be fixed by the world’s supply compared with 
the demand. The necessity of importing wheat will then, for the first 
time in our history, make any tariff we may impose upon its importa- 
tion a factor in fixing our domestic price. When that condition shall 
exist, will it be desirable to employ a tariff rate to make still higher to 
our consumers the price of wheat in the world’s market? Such a course 
would certainly not be neeessary to the prosperity of our wheat growers 
who are prospering with their price fixed by the general supply and 
demand of the open market, and who, indeed, have never known any 
other condition. 








It would be inhuman to the great mass of the people to enter upon 


the policy of increasing by law, at the moment that there should be a 


domestic searcity, the price of the bread they eat in erder to increase | 


the profits of an already profitable industry. When thai time shall 
come, it will be a blessing to all our people and in a larger measure 
to those who are poor that they can turn to the near-by wheat fields of 
Canada. The most odious of all taxes ever devised by government is a 
tax upon bread. That food has a place near the elemental substances, 
like air and water, which are necessary to the preservation of our lives. 
Such a tax is not felt by the rich and well to do, but it bears with espe- 
cial weight upon the poor. For the Government to intervene artificially 
to increasé¢ the price of bread would be to add to the load borne by those 
already overburdened, who can only with difficulty procure the means 
of sulsistence, and it would tend to increase suffering and shorten life. 
The American farmer will not desire to augment his prosperity in any 
such a way. Certainly he is not likely to borrow trouble over a con- 
dition that may not appear for a decade. 

tut it should not be inferred from the foregoing that we shall not 
derive any immediate advantage from a removal of the duty on wheat. 
Our tariff dike has the effect of preventing millions of bushels of 
Canadian wheat from coming across the border, as it were, by the force 
of gravity, and of turning this traffic through artificial channels to the 
Atlauntic seaboard. If this tariff dike were broken down it is in- 
evitable that very much of it would come into our country. And would 
it decrease the price of our wheat? By no means, for that would be 
fixed by the werld’s price. For every bushel that would come in at 
Manitoba, so long as we raise a surplus, another bushel would go out at 
New York. The center of the wheat-growing area of North America 
on the north and south line is in the vicinity of Minneapolis. It is 
also the central point for the making of flour. The natural destination 
of great quantities of wheat of the Canadian Northwest is Minneapolis. 
The difference in the quality of the Canadian and American wheat is 
such that by blending the two grains a better flour is produced than 
eould be made from either alone. And if we did not restrict its impor- 
tation, 


try and to the trades dependent upon it. The clearing of the trans- 


actions would create a business of am important financial character, 


much of the purchase price would be likely to find its way into the 
general channels of trade, and our American railways would have a 
profitable business which would aid in their maintenance and result in 
the remunerative employment of labor. 

It may be said that the prosperity of Canadian railways would 
eorrespondingly decline. They would undoubtedly lose in the transpor 
tation of wheat, but they would gain in other directions. The effect of 
the proposed arrangement upon the growth of Canada would be magical. 
new interests would spring up, and her railroads would be called upon 
to serve a much larger popuiation. 

What has been said about wheat is in effect true of barley, 
of the producers of which in our country have expressed alarm at 
the terms of the bill. In 1909 Canada produced 55,398,000 bushels 
ef burley and exported 2,959,335 bushels, ef which only 266,096 came 
to the United States. She is thus seen to be a great consumer of 
that grain, and upon the basis of her present large production her 
sul s is negligible. In the same year our production of barley was 
L70,2%4,000 bushels, and our exported surplus was 6,580,000, of ‘Which 
115,000 went to Canada. It may be that she will rapidly 





some 


increase 


her ‘oduction of barley under the stimulus of our free market. but 
in order to do that her farmers will have to withdraw in a correspond- 
ing degree from the production of other articles which will also be 


admitted free. Obviously, they can not simultaneously increase their 
production of wheat, barley, potatoes, and other agricultural articles 

luded im the bill, except as the number of her farmers increase If 
by the mutual withdrawal of duties more of her barley should come into 
New York from Ontario, more of ours would be likely to cross the line 
at Wisconsin and States farther to the westward, and the useless 
hauling of Ontario barley to western Canada and of our western barley 
to New York would be done away with, as would also the heavy freight 
charge, which is now a tax upon the general agricultural interests 
of both countries. 

Doubtless immigration to Canada will increase with a good deal 
of rapidity. On the other hand, there is seen the same tendency in 
Canada as elsewhere toward the congestion of population in the cities. 
The estimates upon the census about to be taken show that the popu- 
lation of Winnipeg has increased threefold, and Montreal has nearly 








a tremendous impetus would be given to the flour-making indus- 
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doubled in 10 years, and that her other large towns are gt 


; n wing 
rapidly. The most striking tendency shown by our ce 


110 is 











the remarkable increase in the population of four g ‘ com 
pared with the slow growth and, in some cases, the decli in our 
most fertile agricultural regions. The number of people who consume 
the fruits of the soil, compared with those who produce them, is 
rapidly growing greater If the rich agricultura! lands of Canada are 
quickly settled and brought under the plow, the growing disparity be 
tween those who consume and those who produce will be f r the tin 


checked. 


The article of corn, of whieh we produce such vast quantities, is 





not concerned in the arrangement, except that our already lar: ! 

of corn to Canada would very likely increase. The short summer 
Canada is not favorable to the culture of this grain he 
commerce of the two countries in all the products of agriculture do 
not disclose at any point any serious threat to the interests of the 


farmer, and he will get an undoubted advantage in the free admission 


of important articles which he consumes and in a wid market for 
some of his products. 

The bill proposes to put fish of various kinds on the free t in 
return for similar action on the part of Canada rhe witnes 





made a definite remonstrance before the committee, all came from 
Gloucester, Mass., the home port of our greatest fishing fleets and the 
center of the salt-fish industry. It is not at all clear that the free-tish 
provisions of the bill would not put the deep-sea industry upen a hetter 
basis, instead of causing the ruin that was predicted There is no 
doubt that its prosperity has been for years declining under the pr 
system. During the periods when fish have been admitted free of d 
Gloucester enjoyed prosperity. For the years between 1875 and 
the population of the city increased as much as in the last 25 years, 
although during the first period fish were free and during the second 
were subject to duty. At the end of the free period production had 
reached proportions from which, after the restoration of duties, it 
steadily declined. 

Under the provisions of the bill it is likely that the curing and 
salting department of the industry will gain. It may be that they 
would not arrest the decline in deep-sea fishing, and that the fleets 
would continue to dwindle as they are unmistakably dwindling under 
the present system. There is no market for fresh fish in Canada at all! 
comparable to that of our New England cities, and very likely the fisher 
men of Canada would seek the benefits of this bill. But the fish-curing 
industry would follow that of fresh fish. When the produce of the 
fleets is brought to market, in the sorting of the catch and in the tem 
porary fluctuations in the price of a very perishable article many of the 
fish would have to be used in the curing industry or thrown away To 
the extent, therefore, to which the Canadian fleets resort to our markets 
they would naturally transfer to us the fish-curing industry, and we 
should gain more than we should lose. 

The aggregate tonnage of the Gloucester fishing vessels is now 21,000, 
and they are manned by 4,500 men. The “lay” or share of the men 
vields them hardly as much as the commonest labor is paid ashore and 
the calling is full of danger. The vessels are small, averaging but 75 
tons: they fish in dangerous waters, shut in by fogs; they have none 
of the modern safety equipments, such as are found upon merchant 
steamships; they are no longer nurseries for our ships of war, upon 
which conditions have so radically changed; and they are a survival of 
an order which has almost disappeared. If it should not be a conse 
quence of this bill to stop the decline which clearly appears in the 
fishing part of the industry as at present conducted, and if some of the 
seilors should be turned from a perilous and wretchedly paid calling 
into safer and more prosperous pursuits, the result would not be wholly 
evil. And it must not be forgotten that the probable result would be to 
give the American people a more abundant supply of fish. 

The bill provides for free lumber, which will tend to conserve our 
forests and reduce the price of an article of prime necessity. Briefly 
stated, the economic advantages to us of the reciprocal duties and free 
lists proposed by the bill are likely to be: First, that they will act as 
regulators of the prices of very many necessary articles generally con 
sumed by our people, and in times of scarcity in particular articles will 
tend to keep prices down; and, second, by augmenting the prosperity 
of the country, which, according to her population, is by far the best 
foreign customer we have, they will increase her purchasing power, 
and thus increase our own trade. The bill is a measure in the inter 
ests of the great mass of the people of the country, and the committee 
recommend its passage. 


APPENDIX 2. 
VIEWS OF THE MINORITY 


[Ifouse Report No. 2150, part 2, Sixty-first Congress, third session. ] 


The undersigned members of the Committee on Ways and Means find 
themselves unable to agree with the majority who have reported favor- 
ably the bill “to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion 
of Canada, and for other purposes.” They regret that the bill has been 














prosecuted by its advocates with such und and precipitate haste that 
many of its features remain obscure and wit it explanation. 

Up to the time when the President’s message informed Congress that 
he had entered into a trade agreement with Canada, the Louse of Repr 
sentatives—where all “ bills raising revenue” must originate under the 
Constitution—knew nothing about it. It is safe to say that no Member 
of Congress had been consulted as to it or its terms. On January ‘ 


two days after the message, a bill drawn in the State Department—the 
bill reported, amended by_its authors in a material pa : 


















duced in the House. On January 31 the bill was unani isly ad 
at a caucus of the Democratic Party of the House After less than a 
week of hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means the bill 
was forced to a vote. Amendments submitted by the administration 
were adopted, all other amendments were denied considerat nd the 
bill reperted to the House the same 

By the terms of the bill four gener: odur e affected - 

First. Leading food and agric ich : m 
raw materials, and printing paper. T ! on the list 

Second. Secondary food products, such ; fresh and canned meats, 
flours, and partly manufactur food preparatior pon » rates 
are reduced and made identical 

Third. Manufactured commodities, such as motor vehicles, cutlery 
sanitary fixtures, and miscellaneous articles, on which rate ire 
tually reduced. 

Fourth. A small list of articles on which special rate are given by 


each country. Canada reduces the duty on coal and cement, and the 
United States reduces the duty on iron ore and aluminum products 

The bill revises our tariff law in part, involves millions of the national 
revenue, involves also our commercial relations with other nations, and 
comes to us to be voted on after a week's deliberation, 
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We protest against its passage for the following, amongst other, 
reasons 

(1) It renews a trade agreement with Canada similar to one that 
heretofore existed from 1854 to 1866, and the operation of which 
proved disastrous to the United States. 

As a business proposition it is wholly indefensible. Advantages under 
it will accrue to Canada without any corresponding advantages to 
the United States. It is uncalled for by any great body of our people. 

(2) It is un-Republican It proposes reciprocity in competing prod- 
nets, Which is absolutely inconsistent with the policy of protection. It 
is an abandonment of the protective policy. It is in violation of the 
history. the traditions, and the platforms of the Republican Party. 

(3) It is class legislation of the most obnoxious character. It selects 


from out all the classes of our community the farmer and deprives him 
of the protection accorded to all other cldsses. It compels him to pro 
duce in a free-trade market and to buy in a protected market. It is 
in the interest of the foreigner and against the American. The same 
undue haste that has characterized the treatment of this bill here seems 
to have prevailed in the Canadian Parliament, A press report 
says: 

“At the opening of the session French Conservative Nationalists at- 
tempted to defer the discussion. J. D. Monk declared there had not 
been enough time for proper study of so large a question and moved an 


also 


amendment regretting that the measure was being submitted without 
proper consideration. For the Government, Mr. Fielding replied that 
the question was not new and that there had been no undue haste in 


its presentation. 

“It is the reciprocity agreement of 1854 over again, with compara- 
tively little change,” he said. ‘“ It promises prosperity to the people of 
Canada, and this House would make a grave mistake and do a grave 
wrong if it refuses to take advantage of it.” a 

An examination of the provisions of the bill and of the terms of the 
reciprocity agreement of September, 1854, will confirm Mr.. Fielding’s 
statement that the two are substantially the same. There is this differ- 
ence, however, that under the 1854 agreement we obtained something— 
certain fishery rights—under the present we get nothing. 

The circumstances under which the 1854 agreement was made and 
the effect of the agreement are thus told in brief by Mr. Blaine in his 
book, Twenty Years in Congress: 

“On the 20th of October, 1818, a treaty was concluded at London 
containing as its first and most important provision an absolute sur- 
render of some of our most valuable rights in the fisheries. 

“From the execution of this treaty—as might have been seen—the 
misunderstanding between the two countries in relation to the fisheries 
became more complicated. * * * 

“The right in the fisherles conceded by the treaty of 1854—originally 
ours under the treaty of 1782; and unnecessarily and unwisely renounced 
in the treaty of 1818—was not given freely, but in consideration of a 
great price. That price was reciprocity of trade (so called) between 
the United States and the British North American Provinces in certain 
commodities named in the treaty. The selection, as shown by the sched- 
ule, was made almost wholly to favor Canadian interests. There was 
searcely a product in the list which could be exported from the United 
States to Canada without loss, while the great market of the United 
States was thrown open to Canada without tax or charge for nearly 
everything which she could produce and export. All her raw materials 
were admitted free, while all our manufactures were charged with heavy 
duty, the market being reserved for English merchants. The fishery 
question had been adroitly used to secure from the United States an 
agreement which was one-sided, vexatious, and unprofitable. It had 
served its purpose admirably as a makeweight for Canada in acquiring 
the most generous and profitable market she ever enjoyed for her 
products.” 

That Mr. Blaine’s declaration that the treaty was one sided, vexatious, 
and unprofitable was correct appears from the fact that in the last year 
and three-quarters of its life we remitted to Canada duties amounting to 
$70,152,163, and the balance of trade was against us in the sum of 
$28,134,749. 

Senator Morrill, of Vermont, who was thoroughly familiar with the 
Bubject, said: 

“Our exports to Canada in 1855 were $20,828,676, but under the 
operation of reciprocity, then commenced, they dwindled in 12 years 
down to $15,243,834, while the exports of Canada to the United States 
increased from $12,000,000 and odd to $46,000,000 and odd. 
treaty began the balance of trade had been $8,000,000 annually in our 
favor and that paid in specie, but at the end the balance against 
us, to be paid in specie in a single year was $30,000,000. Here 
was a positive yearly loss of over $5,000,000 of our export trade and a 
loss of $38,000,000 specie, all going to enrich the Canadians at our 
expense.” 


Such were the disastrous effects upon our commerce of the Canadian | 
treaty of 1854, a duplicate of which we are now asked, by this legisla- | 





tion, to enact. 

The treaty was denounced by Congress in 1865, 

No sooner were we released from its “ one sided, vexatious, and un- 
profitable " terms than our commerce with Canada resumed its normal 
conditions. The results ‘e well stated in an article in the North 
American Review for February, 1904, written by Hon. John Charlton, a 





member of the Canadian Parliament. He says: 

“The nonprogressive character of the Canadian export trade to the 
United States is shown by the fact that, while the export in 1866 
amounted to $44,000,000, the export in 1903, less precious metals and 


articles not the produce of Canada, was no more than $48,959,000. On 
the other hand, a comparison of Canadian import returns from the 
United States will show remarkable increase, as the subjoined table 
will demonstrate : 
“Canadian imports from the United States for consumption. 

1866 neat teal gikcaiciniladia testis invschetlenas _. $28, 794, 000 
1890__- ‘ — sieniiane tallies 52, 291, 000 
1896... . hsewin - ins atipcnentans ---. 64, 574, 000 
SI sstadgieassasciciaeeelosanil tera “ ietinninhiet ten dscitiannds sina Eh eee 
1901 ale ecla edidic eld sliiiichiseibsdicuancbaminatsiteai ~~ 110, 485, 000 | 
1902 ree ae ee ie ee we lll 
1903 ae Se ae seidleatdnianche tipitiilbinciy ticedaatigiapnititalilaas 137, 600, 000 


These are imports from the United States into Canada for consump- 
tion, the goods which we sold her, and for which we got pay. Here is 
another branch of the same subject, from Mr. Charlton's magazine 
article : 

“ The subjoined table, showing the Canadian importation of manufac- 
tures from Great Britain and from the United States since 1898, will 
be of interest, especially when taken in connection with the fact that 


Canada has given a tariff preference to Great Britain, first, of 124 per 


When the | 








| the fruits of her tropical soil. , ¢ 
| she agrees to concessions for our machinery. 
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cent, 1897 to 1898, then of 25 per cent to 1900, and of 334 per cent 
since that time: 
“Canadian imports of manufactures. 
Vaan Fr om : ireat From United 
| Britain. States 
a one | 
} : | 
MG bWiasapiensigmsin ces cebik dnd abe dae bees diene | $26, 243, 000 | $41. 510,000 
SUN sn: giv shad tobias icin nk lenaibis eames | 31,187,000 49, 362, 000 
PC RSbeainctd aadiianed cadagaachonsenetieecxnchianidad | 37,328,000 60, 473, 000 
MER tinkubinnds died bnWatct watanektnG eiakis ceils al Ndaaaee’ 36, 469, 000 62, 643, 000 
DP Kns SeAcnsulianssa'sncknehadebandeechbenieainaaews 41, 675, 000 69, 536, 000 
Rieke viekchernadbiccs actee daa cbr eeledaesh cade 50, 473, 000 | 76, 291, 000 


rhis great increase in the sale of manufactures by the United States 
to Canada between 1898 and 1903, in the face of the Canadian prefer- 
ence in favor of British imports, gives evidence of the strong hold that 
the American manufacturer has upon the Canadian market and of his 
ability to meet all competitors in the market upon equal terms.” 

Mr. Charlton’s figures come down only to 1903. If we add those of 
the succeeding years to date, we will find that the Canadian imports 
from the United States for consumption and the Canadian imports of 
manufactures show the same relative increases as in the years given. 

The balance of trade in our own favor last year was one hundred 
and thirty-eight million and odd dollars. 

On the 24th of February, 1903, Mr. Charlton made a speech in the 
Canadian Parliament on the subject of reciprocity with the United 
States, in which he showed how favorable existing trade conditions 
were to the United States and how unfavorable to Canada. He gives 
us credit for our business policy. 

He said: 

“The American policy has been applied not only to us but to all the 
world. The object of the United States has been to sell all that it 
possibly could of the products of its soil and its mills and its workshops, 
and to buy just as little as it could from other countries, and thus hav- 
ing as much of the balance of trade in its own favor as possible. The 
result has been that the balance of trade in favor of the United States 
last year amounted to $600,000,000 against the whole world—$7 1,000,000 
against Canada. That is a good thing for the United States, and will 
be her policy as long as the rest of the whole world will permit her to 
do it, but it is not a good thing for us.” 

He goes on to say: 

“Something must be done to change the trade conditions that exist 
between the United States and Canada. Free trade in natural products 
would afford a reasonable adjustment. Nothing short of this will do it, 
and this condition of free trade of natural products must be granted 
by the United States without a solitary concession from Canada fur- 
ther than it has already made. We can not afford any more.” 

Every word spoken by Mr. Chariton in 1903 is as true now as it was 
then. By the pursuit of a wise business policy in the interest of all her 
people the United States had at that time established conditions in 
Canada which were most favorable, and these conditions still continue. 

Is it not an astounding proposition that we shall legislate away our 
advantages in the interest of the Canadian? 

And yet that is the ay eon contained in the bill reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. No concealment is made of the fact 
that we propose to give away of our revenues annually $5,000,000 in 
exchange for a surrender of $2,500,000 on the part of Canada to throw 
open the markets of 90,000,000 people to the markets of 9,000,000. The 
proposition is so startling that it staggers belief. 

This bill is un-Republican. Reciprocity in competitive articies is in- 
consistent with the policy of protection. It is too manifest to be the 
subject of argument that to impose a duty on a foreign article for 
the purpose of preserving the home market for a like home article 
and then to lower or remove that duty so as to admit the foreign 
article into competition in the home market is to abandon in that case 
the principle of protection and to adopt that of free trade. Every 
duty imposed by the existing tariff law, less than two years ago, on 
the articles of the agricultural schedule was imposed to preserve the 
American market for the American as against the Canadian farmer. 
To remove those duties now to let in the Canadian farmer is to abandon 
protection and adopt free trade. Reciprocity of that character, if it 
can be called reciprocity, is Democratic, not Republican, reciprocity. 
In a magazine article published a few years ago, Mr. Williams, of 
Mississippi, now Senator-elect from that State, said: 

“There is also a tariff revision by piecemeal, which is the hand- 
maiden of the other system. This is the tariff revision by reciprocal 
trade agreements with other nations. Much can be done along this 
yilecemeal line of tariff revision under a Democratic or, approximately, a 
yemocratic law.” 


oar 


No wonder that this bill was adopted by a Democratic caucus. The 
| Democrats of the House were shrewd enough to recognize their own. 
The bill is going to success under Democratic leadership and the Jolds 
of the Democratic banner. 

Republican reciprocity is reciprocity in noncompeting articles and 


nothing else. Ihe late Postmaster General Charles Emory Smith thus 
defined it: 

“When rightly understood the principle is axiomatic. Brazil grows 
coffee, but makes no machinery. We make machinery, but grow no 
coffee. She needs the fabrics of our factories and forges and we need 
We agree to concessions for her coffee; 
That is reciprocity.” 

And I know of no better definition for its purpose than that given by 
President McKinley in his 1897 inaugural address : 

“The end in view,” he says, “ always to be the opening up of new 
markets for the products of our country by granting concessions to the 
products of other lands that we need and can not produce ourselves, 
and which do not involve any loss of labor to our own people, but tend 
to increase their employment.” 

This proposition involves tie granting of concessions to the products 
of Canada which we do not need and which we can produce ourselves, 
and which involves a loss of labor to our farmers. It is Democratic 
and not Republican. 

The subject of Republican reciprocity, what it is and what it is_not, 
vas much discussed during the making of the McKinley bill. When 
the bill went from the House to the Senate it did not contain the reci- 
procity provisions which were in it when it became law. Mr. Blaine 
contended that we should secure an advantage by imposing duties upon 
articles upon the free list unless the producers of those articles should 
grant us reasonable concessions. The matter was finally adjusted by 
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i¢ for the suspension of free introduction of certain tropical 
s whenever the President should find that our goods were un 

dealt with by the country sending us such products During 
ission in the Senate the character of reciprocity was clear 


i. Senator Spooner said: 

1 am in favor of protecting, as we are doing by this bill, our hon 
ries, and caring for the well-being of our neighbor, and develop 
e home market for our products; and with the surplus products 
m and factory and mine for which we have no market I would 
vith any government under the shining sun for those things which 


produce that we want and which we do not produce. It need not 
fined to Latin America, either, this reciprocity for which Ll am 
! to vote.” 
Senator CULLOM said: 
“J am in favor of such between the United States and 





reciprocity 
ations, especially with the Republics of Mexico and of Central 
South America, as can be agreed upon and as will open up new 
rkets to the — of this country. * * * What we desire is to 
a market for whatever surplus we may have, either in agricul 
productions or in manufactures; and to secure such market w 
d be willing to take from the people who take our surplus a suffi 
nt amount of the surplus of such productions or articles as we do not 
roduce to the extent of our needs to pay for it.” 
Mr. Morrill says: 
» Canadian reciprocity treaty demonstrated * * * 
ss of ———— treaties with countries whose 





the profit- 
products of ex 


ne are chiefly agricultural and which we do not want.”’ 
rocity, according to the true Republican view, thus contained 
owing elements : 

(1) Products admitted to the United States must not compete with 


se produced by us. 
”) The countries traded with must be such as would take our sur 
manufactures and of farm produce. 
The concessions obtained by us must be fully equivalent in the 
of trade thereby gained to those made by the countries with 
! the arrangements were entered into. 
R blican reciprocity has been indorsed in a number of Republican 
{ ms. 
bill is class legislation of the most obnoxious character. It 
from all the beneficiaries of tariff legislation the farmer. 
hing he produces is put upon the free list—everything he buys 
“otected article. His corn and wheat and potatoes, his hay and 
s live stock are all on the free list. His farm wagons, his plow, 
row, his reaper, his thrashing machine are all taxed. Every- 
in the shape of meats and foods of all kinds are on the dutiable 
rue, farm products are interchangeably free between the United 


and Canada, but every sane man knows that this is intended to | 
p not the Canadian market to the United States farmer, but the | 


priced American market to the Canadian farmer. And the farmer 
set nothing. The supposed benefits that are to accrue to the 
ed States at the sacrifice of his interests, for which he pays, are 
the shape of new markets for the manufacturer. There are only 
\merican manufactures of any consequence involved in the agree 
The paper manufacturer, whose interests are absolutely sacri- 
and the Borveaster Trust, which has a factory in Canada to sup 
ts customers there. 
vering of duties to enter the Canadian market. The Canadian is 
lly, and can not if he would avoid being, our customer. The 
statistics already cited furnish conclusive proof to that effect. 
tariff law of either party for the last 50 years has recognized 
rmer’s right to protection equally with every other class. 
than two years ago the present tariff law was made. 
1 who are now advocating this measure placed the duties in that 
the farmers’ products to protect the farmer against his Canadian 
That law was pronounced by the President of the 


the best tariff law ever placed on the statute book. In 


what 


has the farmer’s condition changed in these two years or less? 
he is less entitled to protection now than then? 


that 


reason 


mes it 


any for concealment? Is it worth while to attempt 


that this is an abandonment of the policy of protection? It 
this 
t sacrifice of American interests was sought to be justified on 
neighbor, 
fan- 
Now, however, the advo- | 
the measure find themselves driven by the logic of the situation 
so far as it 
A tew 
It is said not 


it. When the President’s message was sent to Congress 


ilanthropic grounds: Good will to our struggling 
ime langwage and traditions and all that sort of thing, a 
combination of altruism and revenue. 


ess that this is free trade and was intended to be 
secured, and that it ought to be free trade altogether. 
tion is sought to be given to the term protection. 


ly as between parties whose = is substantially similar, 
en it is asserted that Canadian production and American are 
ntially the same. The assertion is not borne out by the facts. 
erage of Canadian wages is below that of American wages. The 
of Canadian lands is below the value of American lands. The 
lian gets his raw material from abroad at a lower import duty 
does the American. He prefers others to us at the customhonuse. 


Canadian manufacturer of metals is paid a bounty. 


trated that by reason of lower 
S- a ton cheaper than we can. 
ites in paper manufacture prevail all along the line. 
INO. DALZELL. 
W. A. CALDERHEAD 
Jos. W. ForpNEY. 
Jos. H. GAINES. 
Jno. W. DWIGHT. 
W. R. EL.ts. 


wage rates Canadians can 


VIEWS OF MR. BROUSSARD. 


As a Democrat I wish to add to the report that I agree with almost 
ut- 
ican is not nearly so accurate as the further statement that it is 
Our peerless leader, 
doctrine 
views of the proper interpretation of the 


ung urged except that the statement that the bill is 


n-Democratic and absolutely un-American. 
\RK, is in favor of reciprocity with the world. 


antagonistical to my 
ution that I must 


CT This 


protest. 


Constitution provides that revenne bills must originate in the 
The principle 
revenue 


Ho and the President shall have the right to veto. 
* proposition exacts that the President shall 


c originate 
il that the House shall have the power of the veto. 


This abdi 


: Of power is obnoxious to my views, is unpatriotic, and illogical. 

subscribe to the views of the minority, and I feel I do so as a 
Dt rat. Others may think differently, but I am still entitled to my 
— Unbound and unfettered by the action of the Democratic 
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The American manufacturer in general needs | 
Some of | dians of English, Scotch, and French origin is now 


United 


| An exhaustive 
sation by the Mann committee into the pulp and paper question 
make 
The same conditions that relate to 


excused by a rule which I secured by my course in the last 


Congress, I feel that as the true representative of local self-goyern 
ment and as an advocate of State's right my uurse is orthodox 
am in favor of the minority report and sign it cheerfully with this 
addition, which I add. ’ 

R. F. B ARD 


APPENDIX 
The italicized words in the followin 








bracketed words to be omitted are the 
“ IAL MESSA 
To the Senate and House of Rep entative 
| In my annual message of December 6, 1910, I stated that tl policy 
|} Of broader and closer trade relations with t Dominion ¢ Canada, 
whic h was initiated in the adjustment of t! maxin i id minis 
| provisions of the tariff act of August 5, 1909. had ved mutually 












| beneficial and that it justified further efforts for the rea tment of the 
commercial relations of the two countries I so informed y« that, 

| by my direction, the Secretary of State had dispatched two re} nta 
| tives of the Department of State as special commissioners to Ottawa 
to confer with representatives of the Dominion Government, that they 

were authorized to take steps to formulate a reciprocal trade agreement, 

and that the Ottav conferences thus begun had been adjourned to be 

resumed in Washington 
On the 7th of the present month two cabinet ministers came to 


Washington as re 
conferences were 


j ntatives of the 
continued 


Dominion 
between them and 


Government, an 
the Secretary of State 











Che result of the negotiations was that on the 21st instant reciprocal 
trade agreement was reached, the text of which is herewith trans 
mitted, with accompanying correspondence and other data 

One by one the controversies resulting from the uncertainties which 
attended the partition of British territory on the American Continent 
at the close of the Revolution, and which were inevitable under the 
then conditions, have been eliminated—some by arbitration and some 
by direct negotiation. The merits of these disputes, many of them 
| extending through a century, need not now be reviewed They related 
|} to the settlement of boundaries, the definition of rights of navigation, 


| the interpretation of treaties, and many other subje« 

Through the friendly sentiments, the energetic efforts, and the 
| broadly patriotic views of successive administrations, and especially of 
| that of my immediate predecessor, all these questions hav ween settled 
| The most acute related to the Atlantic fisheries, and this long-standing 

controversy, after amicable negotiation, was referred to The Hague 
Tribunal. The judgment of that august international court has been 
|} accepted by the people of both countries and a satisfactory agreement 


in pursuance of the judgment has ended completely the 
An equitable arrangement has recently been reached be 
terstate Commerce Commission and the similar body in 


controversy. 
tween our In 
Canada in re- 


zrard to through rates on the transportation lines between the two 
| countries. 
The path having been thus opened for the improvement of com- 


mercial and political relations, 
tion is the logical sequence of all 
posing of matters of a diplomatic 


[a reciprocal trade department] annera 
that has been accomplished in dis 
and controversial character The 





| identity of interest of two peoples linked together by race, language, 

| political institutions, and geographical proximity offers the foundation. 
The contribution to the industrial advancement of our own country by 

| the migration across the boundary of the thrifty and industrious Cana 


repaid by the move 


ment of large numbers of our own sturdy farmers to the northwest of 
Canada, thus giving their labor, their means, and their experience to 
the development of that section, with its agricultural possibilities. 


[trade] political relations 
ould be to give play to 


The guiding motive in seeking adjustment of 
between two countries so situated geographically s! 
productive forces as far as pract ble [regardless of political bound 
aries]. While equivalency should be sought in an arrangement of this 
character, an exact balance of financial gain is neither imperative nor 
attainable. No yardstick can measure the benefits to the two peoples of 
this freer [commercial] intercourse and no [trade] agreement should be 





| judged wholly by customhouse statistics 









We have reached a stage in our own development that calls for a 
statesmanlike and broad view of our future economic status and its re 
quirements. resources in such a way 


We have drawn upon our natural 
1 
il 


their necessary 
hem, to avoid tl! 
We have so incre 


as to invite attention to 
aroused effort to conserve t 
their use to our necessities 

our consumption of food products and the 
hitherto supplied largely from our own covutry, 
terially inerease our production we can see bef 

economic position, from that of a country selling 
natural products of the farm and forest to 





one con 





ing them. Excluding cotton, which is exceptional, a 

already shown in our exports in the falling off in the our 
agricultural products sold abroad and a corresponding m: se 
in our manufactures exported. A farsighted policy requi we 
can enlarge our supply of natural resources, and espe d 
products and the necessities of life, without substantial injury t ny 


‘ ) 
of our producing and manufacturing classes, we should take steps to do 
so now. We have on the north of us a country contiguous to ours 
3,000 miles, with natural resources of the same chara r 

which have not been drawn upon as ours have been, and in the develop 

















ment of which the conditions as to wages character of the wage 
earner and transportation to market differ little from those prevail 
ing with us. The difference is not greater than it is between different 


States of our own country or between different Provinces of the Do 
minion of Canada. Ought we not, then, to arrange [a commercial] 
an agreement with Canada, if we can, by which we shall have dirs 
access to her great supply of natural products without an obstructing 
or prohibitory tariff? This is not a violation of the protective 





ciple, as that has been authoritatively announced by those who 
it, because that principle does not call for a tariff between this « 
and one whose conditions as to production, population, and wags 
so like ours, and when our commen boundary line of ; 
itself must make a radical distinction between o 
of Canada and of any other country 

The Dominion has greatly prospered. It tive, 
and intelligent people. They are coming to the parting of 
They must soon decide whether they are to regard themselves a 








ir comm 


as an 





s isolated 


permanently from our markets by a perpetual wall or whether we are 
to be commercial friends. If we give them reason to take the former 
view, can we complain if they adopt methods denying access to certain 


‘ of their natural resources except upon conditiors quite unfavorable to 
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us? 


A notable instance of such a possibility may be seen in the condi 
tions surrounding the supply of pulp wood and the manufacture of 
print paper, for which we have made a conditional provision in 
agreement, believed to be equitable. Should we not now, therefore, be 
fore their policy has become too crystallized and fixed for change, meet 
them in a spirit of real concession, facilitate commerce between the two 
countries, and thus greatly increase the natural resources available to 
our people? 

I do not wish to hold out the prospect that the unrestricted 
change of food products will greatly and at once reduce their cost to 
the people of this country. Moreover, the present small amount 
Canadian surplus for export as compared with that of our own produc- 
tion and consumption would make the reduction gradual. Excluding 
the element of transportation, the price of staple food products, espe 
cially of cereals, is much the same the world over, and the recent in- 
crease in price has been the result of a world-wide cause. But a source 
of supply as near as Canada would certainly help to prevent specula- 
tive fluctuations, would steady local price movements, and would 
postpone the effect of a further world increase in the price of leading 
commodities entering into the cost of living, if that be inevitable. 

In the reciprocal trade agreement numerous additions are made to the 
free list. ‘These include not only food commodities, such as cattle, fish, 
wheat and other grains, fresh vegetables, fruits, and dairy products, but 
also rough lumber and raw materials useful to our own industries. 
ree lumber we ought to have. By giving our people access to Cana- 


inter- | 


the | 


of | 
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APPENDIX 4. 
Manufacturing industries. 


The statistics of the manufacturing industries of New York Staite, 
according to the census results of 1900 and 1905. 












° | 1900 | 1905 

a = eat liataaesits iii ee 
| | 
Number of establishments. ....................-.-- 35, 957 | 37,194 
DE ein toa kt « cnocm aR GeSCk nie Una sn whadeew eat $1, 523, 502,651 | $2,031, 459, 515 
Number of salaried officials. ...................0--- 68, 030 | 98,012 
Salaries... Spins mctebb bien ceiaa ss cnkgandanusae $76,740,115 | $111, 145,175 
Number of wage earners (average)...............-- | 726, 909 856, G47 
I ge ta a eS es SR ek ieee | 337 , 323, 585 $430, 014,851 
PRMIOUIMTIOOUS ORTONNOE 6 6csccsscccnevccceeecaucave $135, 164, 066 | $301, 575, 788 
P Cee NE IED cin w wiwocnsernnaccocdeuseuuuet $1, 018,377,186 | $1,348, 603, 23 
WT ON ans ik 6 nc0R Sn eadiddnntcienexeeneked $1,871, 830,872 | $2, 488, 345, 579 


dian forests we shall reduce the consumption of our own, which, in the | 


hands of comparatively few owners, now have a value that requires the 
enlargement of our available timber resources. 

Natural, and especially food, products being placed on the free list, 
the logical development of a policy of reciprocity in rates on secondary 


food products, or foodstuffs partly manufactured, is, where they can not | 


also be entirely exempted from duty, to lower the duties in accord with 
the exemption of the raw material from duty. 
in the trade agreement which has been negotiated. As an example, 
wheat is made free and the rate on flour is equalized on a lower basis. 
In the same way, live animals being made free, the duties on fresh 
meats and on secondary meat products and on canned meats are sub- 
stantially lowered. Fresh fruits and vegetables being placed on the 
free list, the duties on canned goods of these classes are reduced. 

toth countries in their industrial development have to meet the com- 
petition of lower-priced labor in other parts of the world. Both follow 
the policy of encouraging the development of home industries by pro- 
tective duties within reasonable limits. This has made it difficult to 
extend the principle of reciprocal rates to many manufactured commodi- 
ties, but after much negotiation and effort we have succeeded in doing 
so in various and important instances. Annexation alone would do this. 

The benefit to our widespread agricultural implement industry from 


the reduction of Canadian duties in the agreement is clear. Similarly, 
the new, widely distributed, and expanding motor-vehicle industry of 
the United States is given access to the Dominion market on advan- 


tageous terms. 


My purpose in making a reciprocal trade agreement with Canada has | 


been not only to obtain one which would be mutually advantageous to 
both countries, but one which also would be truly national in its scope 
as applied to our own country and would be of benefit to all sections. 
The currents of business and the transportation facilities that will be 
established forward and back across the border can not but inure to the 
benefit of the boundary States. Some readjustments may be needed, 
but in a very short period the advantage of the free commercial ex- 
change between communities separated only by short distances will 
strikingly manifest itself. That the broadening of the sources of food 
supplies, that the opening of the timber resources of the Dominion to 
our needs, that the addition to the supply of raw materials, will be 
limited to no particular section does not require demonstration. The 
same observation applies to the markets which the Dominion offers us 
in exchange. As an illustration, it has been found possible to obtain 
free entry into Canada for fresh fruits and vegetables—a matter of 
special value to the South and to the Pacific coast in disposing of their 
products in their season. It also has been practicable to obtain free 
entry for the cottonseed oil of the South—a most important product 
with a rapidly expanding consumption in the Dominion. 

The entire foreign trade of Canada in the last fiscal year, 1910, was 
$655,000,000, The imports were $376,000,000, and of this amount the 
United States contributed more than $223,000,000. The reduction in 
the duties impesed by Canada will largely increase this amount and give 
us even a larger share of her market than we now enjoy, great as 
that is. 

The data accompanying the text of the trade agreement exhibit in 


This has been followed | 


| 





detail the facts which are here set forth briefly and in outline only. | 


They furnish full information on which the legislation recommended 
may be based. Action on the agreement submitted will not interfere 
with such revision of our own tariff on imports from all countries as 
Congress may decide to adopt. 

Reciprocity with Canada must necessarily be chiefly confined in its 
effect on the cost of living to food and forest products. The question 
of the cost of clothing as affected by duty on textiles and their raw 
materials, so much mooted, is not within the scope of an agreement with 
Canada, because she raised comparatively few wool sheep, and her tex- 
tile manufactures are unimportant. 


This trade agreement, if entered into, will cement the friendly rela- | 
tions with the Dominion which have resulted from the satisfactory set- | 





The more important industries or groups of industries, judged by the 
value of output in 1905: 




























Estab- . : os 
Nature of industries. lish- Capital. Wages. — of raw | ¥ aiule of 
ments. naterials. | output 
| 
ne | iis eee Lis 
| Women’s clothing........ | 2,216 |$47,008,328 ($38,755,800 |$91,704,804 $173, 548,385 
Men’s clothing..........-. | 2,177 | 63,370,399 | 26,008,458 | 84,855,481 | 167, 167,5 
Sugar and molasses refin- | 
OR aes 8 | 72,681,586 | 2,195,218 /108, 454,911 | 116, 438,838 
Foundry and machine 1 | | 
SN dacuhanganinunins | 1,280 \136, 464, 427 32,386,984 | 44,478,871 | 115,876,1 
Printing and publishing..| 3,235 |103,949,562 | 25,184,855 | 30,721,227 37,985 
Liquors (spirits, ale, | 
WG BOG) onc centecesns 286 (112,680,715 | 6,776,084 | 18,144,240 | 73,399,798 
MEO cisnins vadeten eens | 3,164 | 24,551,370 | i: 36, 388, 630 576 
PE iicecviadesmaceas 3,543 | 53,794,950 | 
Slaughtering............. 101 | 17,232,855 | 
Flour and grist..........- 825 | 24,819,316 f 
Electrical machinery, etc .| 175 | 30,643,167 | 9, 286 
Paper and pulp.......... 177 | 56,461,739 | 6,402 7 { 
Boots and shoes.......-.-- 188 | 14,106,058 | 7,582,896 | 19,792,932 
Gas (lighting and heat)... 100 |224,340,734 | 4,636,411 | 10,940, 401 
Dairy produce........... 1,766 | 9,066,426 | 1,485,072 | 26,792,872 | 
Millinery and lace........ 567 | 11,273, 268 6, 268, 406 | 16,892, 502 
Iron and steel work. ..... 29 | 63,497,095 | 5,554 | 19, 633, 602 
Furnishing goods, men’s. 272 | 19,044,965 | 5,751,549 | 19,669,292 | 29,337, 163 
OE MG ct ccnddivsaesen 603 | 11,250,995 3, 480,397 | 15,238,640 | 20,244.34 
Hosiery and knit goods... 261 35, 206, 059 | 10, 144, 087 28, 143, 434 | 46, 108, 000 





Probably much more than half of this enormous volume of manufa: 


turing is done in New York City. 


Reciprocity with Canada. 


SPEECH 
HON. EBENEZER J. HILL, 


OF CONRNSCTICUT, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 138, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 
Mr. HILL said: 
Mr. Speaker: “ Reciprocity with Canada” is essentially a 
political question, but not necessarily a party one. 
In order that there may not be the slightest misunderstand 
ing, however, let me say at the beginning that I am a Repub 
lican and a protectionist, standing squarely on the Republican 


, 


| national platform, accepting fully the declaration of my party 


that the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad 
is the true measure of a protective duty, and that I am ready 


| and willing to apply this principle to any rate of duty in our 


tiement of the controversies that have lasted for a century, and further | 


promote good feeling between kindred peoples. 
ket for numerous products of the United States among the inhabitants 
of a prosperous neighboring country with an increasing 
en increasing purchasing power. 
of food supply in contiguous territory, and will facilitate the movement 
and distribution of these foodstuffs. 

The geographical proximity, the closer relation of blood, common sym- 
pathies, and identical moral and social ideas furnish very real and strik- 
ing reasons why this agreement ought to be viewed from a high plane, 
ard even better ones for annexation, 

Since becoming a nation, Canada has been our good neighbor, imme- 
diately contiguous across a wide continent, without artificial or natural 
barrier except navigable waters used in common. 

She has cost us nothing in the way of preparations for defense against 
her possible assault, and she never will. She has sought to agree with 
us quickly when differences have disturbed our relations. She shares 
with us common traditions and aspirations. I feel I have correctly 
interpreted the wish of the American people by expressing in the ar- 
rangement now submitted to Congress for its approval their desire for 
e more intimate and cordial relationship with Canada. I therefore 
earnestly hope that the measure will be promptly enacted into law. 

Wa. H. Tart. 

Tue Wuire House, January 26, 1911. 


It will extend the mar- | 


opulation and | 
It will deepen and widen the sources | 


| 


| 





tariff laws in the future whenever the facts concerning it shall 
have been patiently and thoroughly investigated by a perma- 
nent, bipartisan tariff board, organized and equipped for that 
purpose. 

For such a board I have worked and voted, and for legisla- 
tion to that end as well as for reciprocity with Canada I ask 
the earnest support of both parties. 

I believe that the revenue policy of any country is and always 
will be a political question, but I also believe that with the 
policy once fixed and determined the execution of it can, through 
this instrumentality, be made a business matter and divorced 
from party politics, and it is in accordance with that beliet 
that I shall discuss the pending reciprocity proposition. 

A protective-tariff policy presupposes reciprocity and trade 
agreements. <A free-trade policy has nothing to give in return 


for concessions, and hence nothing to gain from them. 

Since the Republican Party was organized and while it has 
been in power there never has been a time but that reciproca! 
agreements with other countries have been in operation, and 
President Taft stands to-day in full harmony with Lincoln, 
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Grant, Garfield, McKinley, Roosevelt, and all of his illustrious 
predecessors with regard to that principle. 

Under reciprocity trade between Hawaii and this country 
flourished to the great advantage of both until by the logic of 
events the islands became a part of this Nation. 

Under reciprocity our trade with Cuba has more than doubled. 

Under free trade with Porto Rico, which met with a storm 
of denunciation when first proposed, but which William McKin- 
lev declared to be our “ plain duty,” our trade with that island 
has increased nearly fifteenfold. 

Under reciprocal relations with the Philippine Islands, a 
territory containing a larger population than the Dominion of 
Canada, our mutual trade has grown in less than a single year 
70 per cent. 

UNFULFILLED PROPHECIES. 

In every one of these cases the proposition to enter upon such 
trade relations was met with prophecies of dire disaster to some 
existing industry in our own country. 


In every case the prophecy has failed of fulfillment, and the | 


new policy has resulted in mutual advantage to both parties. 
It is true that in the cases which I have named some of the 
products have been tropical and noncompeting and that the 
things which they have taken from us have been the products 
of the Temperate Zone and the like not produced or manufactured 
by them; but it is also true that in every case direct competition 
in like products has gone on through all these years and that our 
tremendous growth and consuming power has absorbed them all, 
and that, too, at a constantly increasing price. 

In each case the cry was raised that they were an alien peo- 
ple; that our markets would be flooded with the products of 
cheap labor, with which we could not contend; that their stand- 
«rd of living was lower than ours; that their soil was more 


1 





fertile and their cost of living trivial as compared with our own; | 


and yet in every case we have conquered competition and the 
like industries have grown and flourished here. 
RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 
A new proposition confronts us now—a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment in some of the natural products of two contiguous countries 
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transactions in other articles not directly affected or named in 
the agreement. 
So far as Canadian preferential rates with Great Bri or 


Canada’s trade agreements with France or any other country 
are concerned, this agreement has no more relation to them than 
it has to our exclusive tariff rates with the Philippine Isiands, 
and both countries are free to do as they please with regard to 


cts 


those matters. The inconsistency of the opposition to this 
treaty because Canada gives preferential rates to Great Britain 
is manifest in view of the fact that we have exclusive free 
trade both ways with our possessions, while Canada only re- 


bates one-third of her general tariff to the mother country and 


at the same time has free admission to the British market for 
nearly all Canadian exports, 
PARTIES TO THE CONTRACT. 
Who are the parties to this contract? First, the United 


States, with a continental population, by the present census, of 
91,972,266 persons; and, second, the Dominion of Canada, with 
an estimated population in 1908 of 7,184,000, 


During the preceding 10 years the United States showed an 
increase of population of 21 per cent. During the 7 years pre- 
ceding 1908 the Dominion of Canada showed aa increase of 
population of 33.7 per cent. By the census of 1901 there were 
127,899 of our people residents of Canada, and at the same time 
there were 1,179,807 Canadian people residing in the United 
States. Since 1900, 497,892 persons have emigrated from ihe 


United States to Canada, 103,894 having gone there last 
and there are probably to-day more than 600,000 of our people 
living in the Dominion and more than a million and a half of 
Canadians in the United States. 

If you will examine in the census of Canada for 1901 and of 
the United States for 1900—for the facts are not yet developed 
by the later census of either country as of to-day—the respective 
numbers of each considerable class of population at that time, 


year; 


| it will be perfectly manifest that, taken as a whole, the racial 


with a like character of population, with a climate and soil very | 


similar to that of each other, and with forms of government 
differing in few essential features affecting the productive and 
consuming power of either people. Indeed, both parties to this 


proposed agreement are under the protective-tariff system, and | : : . 
| boundary line, with frequent and cheap means of transportation 


from my point of view both are likely to continue that policy 
in the future, the United States striving to apply the policy on 
the fixed principle of the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad as the true measure of its protection, and 
Canada supplementing its protective rate with direct aid from 
the Government in many of its industries. What is this agree- 
ment and what are the conditions under which it is to be put 
in operation ? 
NOT TARIFF REVISION. 

In the first place it is not a revision of the Payne tariff law 
in any sense whatever so far as it affects our relations with 
hy country but the Dominion of Canada, and only to a very 
imited extent in our trade with Canada itself. Our total ex- 
ports to Canada last year amounted to $223,501,809, and of 
this only $47,827,959 would have been affected under the terms 
of this agreement. On those articles Canada would have re- 
mitted to us by the reduction of their customs duties $2,560,- 
“79.04. Our purchases from Canada last year aggregated 
*104,199,675, of which $4 148 would have been affected, 
with the result that we would have remitted to them by the 
reduction of our customs duties $4,849,933, more than one-third 
of which was on the single item of lumber in its various forms. 
So that of the total! trade between the two countries, amounting 

27,701,484, only 29 per cent would have been affected if 
this agreement had been in force. 
A TRADE AGREEMENT 

Nor does the agreement debar us from changing our present 
tariff law in any way we see fit in our dealings with any other 
country, or even in our dealings with Canada, except as to the 
!l paragraphs on the free list, which we agree not to make 
duliable, and the 59 paragraphs in the dutiable list, the rates 
ot which shall not be exceeded. There is nothing in the agree- 
ment which prevents either country from changing its tariff 
relations in any other respect at will, and there is no definite 
fixed limit of time when this agreement shall be terminated. 
It is a straightforward business arrangement for the reciprocal 
exchange of such articles as the representatives of both Gov- 
ernments believed, after most careful consideration, could be 
made with safety to each other and for the mutual advantage 
of both, and that would result in largely increased business 
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conditions of the two countries are as nearly alike as they 
would be if no boundary line separated them and we were in 
fact one country. 

Both populations are truly cosmopolitan and bound together 
by family ties, business associations, mutual interests, and living 
to a large extent with a like environment; both separated from 
the rest of the world by broad oceans on either side, but touch- 
ing each other along thousands of miles of an imaginary 


of persons and property from the great centers of each country 
to those of the other; with no passport or military-espionage 
system enforced by either nation, as is done by the nations of 
Europe, and each and all as free to come and go as the citizens 
of New York and New England. Why should we not supply 
each other's wants and meet each other's necessities without any 
of the restrictions which govern and control our relations with 
the people on the other side of the ocean, where like conditions 
do not prevail? 
COMPETITION FOUND IN SURPLUS PRODUCTS ONLY 

It is not what nations produce that makes them sharp com- 
petitors with each other in the markets of the world, but if is 
the surplus which they have for export after their own neces- 
sities are met, and it is by such a showing, with reference to 
some of the articles included in this agreement, that I propose 
to demonstrate that no harm whatever can come to either of 
these two neighbors by the ratification of the proposed 
ment. 


icree- 


CORN 

The largest crop in the United States is corn, of which we 
produced last year 3,125,715,000 bushels and exported 44,072,209 
bushels. Canada produced 18,726,000 bushels and exported 
5,SS1 bushels. She is not a corn country and never can be. by 
reason of her climate; but all over this broad land of ours the 
yellow tassels greet the rising sun, and the harvest pours a 
golden stream into the granaries of every State. For ve 
we have supplied her wants at the rate of 10,000,000 to 15,000 
bushels annually. 


Nn) 
More than 80 per cent of the whole world’ 


crop is produced in this country and nowhere else so che ly, 
and under these circumstances I submit that 15 cents a bushel 
protective duty against Canada is an absurdity. Even Mr. J. R. 
Mauff, of Evanston, Ill., representing the American Socie of 
Equity, admitted this, for he was asked this question at the 
hearing before the Ways and Means Committee: 

Mr. Hitu. Does your society fear in any respect whatever the n 
petition of Canada on a free basis or a reciprocal basis so far as n 


is concerned? 

Mr. Maurr. Absolutely not. 

The farm price of this product in Canada during the past year 
averaged 54 cents a bushel, and by the official reports of this 














































Government ours averaged 48.8 cents per bushel, or 5 cents less 
than theirs. In all sincerity I ask will not the free exchange 
of this product be mutually beneficial to both parties? 

In 1909 Canada exported to all the world meats, both fresh 
and canned, including poultry and game, to the value of 
$9,984,425, of which there came to the United States the trivial 
amount of $272,413, while of the same articles we sold to her to 
the amount of $1,958,909. If she had sent to us her entire 
surplus, it would have cost this Nation 9 cents per capita. As 
it was, we paid Canada last year about one-third of 1 cent 
apiece for her exportations to us of meat products. That cer- 
tainly ought not to scare us. Should not every man from a 
corn-growing State rejoice at the privilege of a wider and freer 
traffic with her in all these products? 

WHEAT. 

So long as half of the world is compelled to eat rice because 
they can not get wheat, and so long as the world’s hungry con- 
sumers are eagerly bidding for the entire surplus of all pro- 
ducing nations and buying it at a common price, it is wholly 
useless to discuss the necessity of continuing a tariff of 25 cents 
a bushel on this great food product between two exporting na- 
tions like Canada and the United States. 

BARLEY. 

A year ago the United States produced 162,000,000 bushels 
of barley and exported 4,000,000 bushels. Canada produced 
45,000,000 bushels and exported 2,000,000. 

Almost all our export was from the Pacific coast, the Cali- 
fornia product being taker around Cape Horn to Liverpool, 
where it met the Canadian product from across the Atlantic in 
open competition in a free-trade market. 

The hearings before the Ways and Means Committee devel- 
oped the fact that because of its superior quality the barley of 
our own Northwest had captured the markets of the Pacific 
coast and actually driven out the domestic product there to 
compete on equal terms with Canadian barley abroad, and in 
addition to that the Northwest had last year shipped barley 
malt into Canada in excess of the entire amount of Canadian 
exports of barley. 

The bulk of that shipment went to Vancouver, and the 
Canadian brewers not only paid the transportation across the 
mountains and plains, but a profit to the northwestern maltster, 
a profit to the middleman at Seattle, and 15 cents a bushel duty 
into Canada besides. 

The maltsters also admitted that the barley of the Canadian 
Northwest was not now a competitor with our own because of 
the alkali in their soil, and that it could not for this reason 
compete for many years to come. 

They further acknowledged that the only competition which 
they feared was from the small surplus product of the Province 
of Ontario, but it is difficult to understand, if they can sell to 
British Columbia with a handicap of 15 cents a bushel, why 
they can not meet the maltsters of Ottawa, Quebec, and Montreal 
in their own markets with the handicap removed. The irresist- 
ible conclusion is that the best protection for our northwestern 
barley is its superior quality, and that a free market for it 
under this reciprocal agreement means a larger product and a 
higher price to the producer on the northwestern farms. 

FISHERIES. 

The entire product of Canadian fisheries in 1908 was only 
$25,451,094. I think that will be a surprise to some of you. We 
raised oysters, clams, crabs, and lobsters enough in this coun- 
try to almost equal in value the entire product of all the fisheries 
of Canada. 

Our total product is about $54,000,000, according to the state- 
ment furnished me by the Census Department three or four 
days ago and taken from the new census. Canada exported 
$22,444,767 worth, sending to the United States $8,162,728 worth. 
We sent to her during the same year $3,342,870 worth from our 
fisheries. 

If the entire product of both countries had been dumped upon 
our market, this great Nation would have consumed it all at a 
per capita cost of 83 cents each for each one of our people. I 
submit to you that every consideration of health and economy 
would amply justify an increase of the supply of this food 
product manyfold, and if it could be done it would be a blessing 
to all of us. 

As the best evidence that, taking the product as a whole, we 
are not only able to compete, but to drive Canada out of some 
of her own markets in spite of the existing duties, and that 
the throwing open of this industry to free and open competi- 
tion is in strict accord with the principle of the difference in 
cost of production laid down in the Republican platform, I 
make the following citation of the proceedings of the Canadian 
Parliament, taken from the Toronto Globe of February 6, 1911, 
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with reference to the action of the Canadian Parliament con- 
cerning steam trawling of the North Atlantic fisheries. 

The Hon. Mr. Broduer said: 

As an evidence of the good effect of the department's policy in en- 
couraging and assisting the maritime province fishermen he noted that 
in 1908 the imports of fish into Canada had totaled 9,168,000 pounds, 
while last year this amount had been reduced to 761,000 pounds. 

This had been due to the action of the department in paying one- 
third of the express charges on shipments of fish to Canadian inland 
points, and now practically the whole of the Montreal, Toronto, and 
other Canadian city supplies of fish were obtained from the maritime 
provinces instead of the New England States. After some further 
debate by the maritime province members the resolution was carried 

When it comes to the point that Canada can only prevent the 
absorption of her own markets by New England fishermen by 
paying the express charges on shipments of fish from seacoast 
to the interior, it is hardly worth while to figure the difference 
in the cost of production in this industry. 

LUMBER. 

I do not care to cite the vulue of the forest products of 
Canada. In all the civilized world there are not forest products 
enough to meet the absolute necessities of civilized people, and 
within my own knowledge and experience lumber has steadily 
increased in cost and price until the problem now is to know 
what substitutes can be employed for it. 

I believe that if there is one question upon which the Ameri 
can people are determined, it is that this steadily increasing 
cost shall not be enhanced by legislative enactment of any kind, 
and I go still further than that, and claim that the removal of 
the duty on lumber of every kind and character between this 
country and Canada would not be a violation of the principle 
of protection, but would be strictly in accordance with it, and 
that the opposition from the Northern States, at least, to such 
removal in the making of this reciprocity provision now, is 
based largely on the desire of American owners of stumpage in 
Canada to secure the removal of Canadian restrictions upon 
the exportation of logs and to prevent the necessary fulfillment 
of well-understood contracts which were made at the time that 
the greater portion of that stumpage was purchased. Indeed, 
this was practically admitted by the president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in his testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee a few days ago. 

With reference to the difference in cost of production of lum 
ber in the two countries, I call attention to the proceedings of 
the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of British 
Columbia, representing 60 per cent of the lumber industry of 
that Province, at their annual meeting at Nelson, British Co 
lumbia, on the 29th of January, 1909, at which they claimed 
they were subjected to unfair competition on rough lumber 
coming into Canada, and called upon the Canadian Parliament 
to promptly investigate the situation for the purpose of verify 
ing their claims. They wanted “a tariff board,” substantially, 
to come and examine them and see whether their statements 
were correct, and to place a duty upon lumber from the United 
States at the rate of $2 a thousand on rough fir, cedar, spruce, 
larch, and pine lumber, and 30 cents a thousand on shingles, at 
the earliest possible date. In view of these facts, it hardly 
seems to me that it is necessary to consider the lumber question 
any further. 

BUTTER AND EGGS. 

Let us take the subject of butter and eggs. 

The earnest effort made by some of our people to show that 
the butter and egg industry of the United States will be injured 
by competition with Canada seems to me to be at least unfor 
tunate. To one gentleman who appeared in behalf of these in 
dustries before the Ways and Means Committee I put these 
questions: 

First. “Have you any idea how much butter Canada pro 
duces?” Answer: “I have not.” Second. “Have you any idea 
how much butter Canada exports?” Answer: “I have not.” 
Third. “ Have you any idea how much butter Canada imports?” 
Answer: “I have not.” 

In view of those facts the only conclusion I can come to con 
cerning both of these industries is that the opposition to this 
reciprocity agreement, so far as those things are concerned, is 
based largely upon apprehension and not on facts. The produc 
tion of butter in Canada amounts to about 44,000,000 pounds. 
Ten years ago in the United States we produced 1,491,952,602 
pounds of butter, all of which we consumed, except about 
3,000,000 pounds. That was 10 years ago. Canada exported 
butter last year to the amount of 4,600,000 pounds to all the 
world, and if it had all come to the United States it would have 
furnished to our people about two-thirds of 1 ounce per capita. 
Not enough for use on the breakfast tables of this great country 
of ours for a single day. 


Ten years ago the United States produced 1,293,662,435 dozen 


eggs, and the coming census will undoubtedly show that product 


























greatly increased. Last year we exported a little over 5,000,000 | were 17,000 less farmers at the end of that period than there 


dozen and imported 2S8,000 dozen. Canada sent us 39,360 
dozen and sent to all the world 160,650 dozen. If she had sent 
the entire amount of her exports to the city of New York alone, 
it wovld have furnished to each of the inhabitants of that city 
one egg once in two and one-half years, or if they had shipped 


them all across the lake to Cleveland, each of its citizens could | 


have indulged in one egg once in three and a half months. Ten 
vears ago the States of Ohio and Iowa each produced about the 


produced. 
The fact is that this great country of ours has reached a 
point in its enormous expansion of industries where consump- 


tion is rapidly passing production, and the continuation of 
high prices for food products is inevitable. I do not look (or 


any reduction of these prices even if this reciprocity proposition 
is enacted into law. It will possibly stay the advance tem- 
porarily, but the causes of the increase are world-wide, and a 
considerable time will be necessary to effect a readjustment. 
Of one thing only I am reasonably certain with reference to 
this matter, and that is it is not the result of any tariff law, 
and that the effect of any tariff law enacted in accordance 
with the principles of either party in this country is absolutely 
insignificant on the prices of food products compared with the 
tremendous changes which are occurring from year to year 
in reference to them in accordance with the law of supply and 
demand. 
IMMIGRATION. 


The fact of the case is that in the last 10 years we have 
had come into this country nearly 9,000,000 people in addition 
to its normal, natural increase. Where have they gone? 
report of the Bureau of Immigration says that in the last six 
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| changed their occupations and 





were at the beginning. Five million 


acres of land that were 
cultivated in 1880 went out of tillage and cultivation. It was a 
tremendous change, and yet that was only half of it. That 


would only have reduced the supply. 
demand? During that same time 25,360 new factories were built 
in New England. We puta billion of dollars into manufacturing, 

We took the boys and girls off the farms and brought them 


low about the increased 
9 


| to the manufacturing towns and cities, and those boys and girls, 
same amount of eggs that the entire Dominion of Canada | 


who, prior to that time were hoeing corn and milking cows, 
became instead of 
At the end of that period New Eng- 


consumers 


food producers as before. 


land was paying $420,000,000 in wages, against $200,000,000 
20 years before. 

I have received the statistics of four New England States 
under the new census, and the process is still going on. In 
those four States in the last 10 years farm acreage has de- 


creased by 589,000 acres. The improved acreage has decreased 
by 734,000 acres and 1,602 farms have disappeared from the 
census list, and during this last decade another million h: 
been added to the population of New England. 

PRODUCTION DECREASING, CONSUMPTION 


is 
INCREASING 

Now, you can explain these marvelous changes in any way 
you see fit, but one thing is clear to everybody, and that is that 
the food producers in this country are constantly decreasing 
and the number of food consumers far more rapidly increasing 
and the result can not be other than that farm products will 


| advance in like proportion, and in my judgment all of the agri- 
| cultural wealth of Canada can not stay this change. 


A | 


years 5,900,000 have come in, and that eight-tenths of the whole | 


number have gone into New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. 

During the last two years alone 50,000 have come into my 
own State of Connecticut and made their permanent residence 
there, and the census shows it. 


facturing and mining States. They have become food con- | 
sumers instead of food producers, as they were at home. Most 


of them were food producers at home, and they are food con- 
sumers here. They have reduced the supply in the countries 
from which they came. 

PUBLIC LANDS TAKEN UP. 

In addition to that, judging from the last census which we 
have just taken, it is as clear as sunlight that the cities have 
been building up at the expense of the farming regions. What 
is the result? Food producers here have been changed to 
food consumers, the demand increasing all the time and the 
supply falling off. Where now are the lands that for 40 years 
have been free to the settler who saw fit to go West and locate 
on them at $1.25 an acre? They are gone. 


There are no good 


It is not peculiar to New England alone. 

The manufacturing center of the United States 
moving westward and is located in Indiana to-day, and 
same problem which confronts us now in New England 


is steadily 
the 
will 


| soon confront every State east of the Mississippi and north of 





lands open for settlement in the United States except those | 
taken from Indian reservations and bought from the Indians at | 


a large price, or else the so-called arid lands. 


We have spent $60,000,000 to irrigate those and loaned 
520,000,000 more last year for that purpose, and yet only 


1,000,000 acres were ready then for occupation, and that at an | 


average cost of $60 an acre. We can not hope to get food 
products off of land at $60 an acre as cheaply as we could when 
the sod crop would pay for the land, as I saw it do in South 


Dakota. But that is not all, for the supply of cattle has fallen 
off. The great grazing pastures of the West are beginning to 


disappear, Now, the Government charges rent, and it costs more 
for grain-fed cattle from the farm than it does for the product 
of free grazing. As a result the supply of meat for the United 
States in 1909 was 30 per cent less than it averaged during the 
preceding five years. 
Now, these are general observations applying to the whole 
country, which every man here knows to be absolutely true. 
NEW ENGLAND CONDITIONS. 
Let me give you a striking fact about the section of country 
in which I live as proof that like conditions are existing there. 
rhe census reports for New England for the period of 20 
years, from 1880 to 1900, show the most remarkable industrial 
revolution that in my judgment was ever made in the history 
of the world since Adam and Eve were driven from the Garden 
of Eden. 
England went out of existence. 
: Fifteen thousand three hundred and forty-four farms cut 
into building lots, sold for residences to wealthy people from 


New York and Boston, made into private parks or allowed to | 


crow up to timber. That meant just so much less food produc- 
tion in New England. In that same 20 years there was an 


In that period of time—20 years—15,344 farms in New | 


the Ohio River. It was located 
vania, in 1890 in eastern Ohio, in 


in 1880 in 
1900 in western 


insyl- 
The 


western Per 
Ohio. 


| trouble in New England is acute now, but Ohio will soon find 
They have gone into the manv- | 


itself in the same condition, and with railroad freight rates 
based on distance, as rates are now in passenger traffic, the 


only thing which will save the Middle States is their location 
on the Great Lakes, where cheap water transportation for food 
products can be secured. 


What is true of the United States will in time be true of 
eastern Canada, because instead of being one solid country, 


practically inhabited, as ours is, from ocean to ocean, she is, in 
fact, two countries—Canada East and her great Northwest 
separated by a wide area north of Lake Superior more desolate 
than any land which I have ever seen unless it is the denuded 
mountains of Palestine. For that reason general comparisons 


| between conditions in Canada and the United States are of little 


value, and much greater accuracy would be secured by making 
comparisons between the Eastern Provinces and the Atlan 
States and the Canadian Northwest and our own ry to 
the south of it. To aid in such comparison, I submit from the 
official statistics of Canada the value of lands in Canada in 
the respective Provinces, and farm wages throughout the whole 
Dominion. 


tic 


country 


The average value of oceupied farm lands in the Dominion 
of Canada in 1909, according to e Canadian Yearbook, was 
$38.60 per acre. By Vrovinces it was as follows: 

Prinee Edward Island ew 
OM ES ie ae a ey 
Saskatchewan __- . a 1.54 
Nova Scotia seee vast ss 0. 50 
Untario ‘atiiliacectlieniiniaiins ae 0. 22 
ly —— Sse re || See 
New Brunswick - 23. TT 
Manitoba 28. 94 
British Columbia i i4 

The price paid for farm labor according to the same aut! ty 
averaged throughout the Dominion of Canada §& OS ] i h, 
| including board. By Provinces it was as follow: 

Prince Edward Island... ~~~ 7 
COO . ntanne ns 
Ni icicecs cence a ) 
Nova Scotia_—- canal ‘ ) 
Ontario —-. hictieiecneniitiein : 
Alberta __---. satacmeian - ° / iS 
New Brunswick--.-~- “ “ ’ 
i i a 
Br.tish Columbia_. ~~ col 0 

I am advised by the Director of the Census that the average 
| value of all occupied farm lands in the United States, not in 
| cluding buildings, was $15.59 per acre in 190 nd that it will 
be much higher in the census of 1910, possibly $20 to $22 per 
acre. In some States in the Middle West they have in ised 
100 per cent. He says the total increase will prebably reach 
| 50 per cent. If so, the value per acre will be $23.38 as against 


increase of population of a million and a half, and yet there - 


Canada’s $38.60. 
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I commend these official statements of the two Governments | 
to the authors of the circulars with which this country is now | 


being flooded in opposition to the treaty, and which there are 


abundant reasons for believing have their inspiration in New 
York City instead of at the farmers’ firesides and are financed 
by great monopolies which the farmers themselves have bit- 
terly denounced for years. These circulars are, however, no 
less inaccurate with reference to the value of farm lands than 
they are in other things. 

The claim made therein that duties should be equalized on 
all classes of production, under the guise of equal protection, 


would not only nullify the principle of the difference in cost 
of production as the true measure of protection, but if granted 
would largely increase the average rates on all of the schedules 
of manufactures. 


As a matter of fact, as proven beyond dispute by the actual 
duties paid under our present tariff law, the last tariff revision 
made a reduction of 3.05 per cent of the duties in the chemical 
schedule, 10.52 per cent in the metal schedule, 16.83 per cent in 
the wood schedule, 35.68 per cent in the sundries schedule, the | 
largest of all, and an increase of 2.73 per cent in the agricultural 
schedule; and if tobacco, sugar, and wool were classified as 
farm products, as they should be, the agricultural schedule 
would show a higher average rate of duty than any schedule | 
of manufactured products in the whole list. 


| 
| 
SECTIONAL ADVANTAGES. 


To the Southern States this reciprocity agreement offers an 
open and ever-expanding market for fruits, early vegetables, | 
cottonseed oil, and other products of a totally different aimate | 
from that of Canada. A like advantage will come to the people 
of the Pacific coast, with their citrus and other fruits. So far | 
as New England is concerned, and the products of her factories, 
I do not find any concessions in these reciprocity provisions 
worthy of mention; and yet, so far as I am informed, our people | 
stand for it, believing that the general prosperity which will | 


come to Canada and which will also inure to this whole country [ 


because of it are such as to justify that support and that we | 
and we only shall be to blame if we do not get our share of it. | 
Indeed, I do not see how it is possible for Canada to make 
concessions in manufacturing industries, for compared with our 
wonderful development in that direction hers is insignificant. 

The State of Ohio alone in 1905, with a much smaller popu- 
lation than the Dominion of Canada, had invested in manu- 
facturing a capital of $856,988,830, against an investment in 
all Canada in 1906 of $846,585,023. In those industries Ohio 
employed 364,298 wage earners, paid them $182,429,425, and 
turned out a product of $960,811,857, as compared with the 
whole Dominion of Canada of 356,034 wage earners and an 
amount paid for labor of $134,375,925, and a total value of | 
products of $718,352,603. So that this single State far outstrips 
the whole Dominion of Canada in manufacturing industries. 

What concessions can she make? 

I stand for this treaty as a whole, without any 
and without any amendment, for, if I am rightly informed, it 
must be so considered and it must stand or fall as a single 
proposition, except with reference to the paper and pulp sched- 
ule, upon which no final conclusions were reached by the nego- 
tiators. If I could have my way, there are some things in it 
which I would change, and I have no criticism to make upon 
anyone who feels that the particular industries in which he is 
interested have not been cared for as he thinks they should 
have been. That feeling is but natural and is not confined to | 
the United States, for I find by the perusal of the Canadian 
papers that the ratification of these proposals is looked upon by | 
some citizens of Canada as absolutely destructive not only to 
their agriculture, their fisheries, and their manufacturing, but 
also to the investments made by domestic and foreign capital 
in their railway systems and public improvements generally. 
So that we do not have in this country a monopoly of the fimid 
ones, who look upon any change in the commercial relations of 
the two countries as a change for the worse, no matter how small 
or comparatively unimportant it may be. 

As a good illustration of the faculty for “seeing ghosts” in 
Canada as well as on this side of the line, I cite from an article 
on the first page of the Montreal Daily Star, under date of 
February 4, printed with scare headlines, under the title of 
“An appeal to Sir Wilfred Laurier, the one man who can save 
Canada.” It says: 


qualification 





If we turn the swollen stream of our food exports away from the 
west-east lines that carry it to the British market and send it along 


north-south Hines to the American market—or, rather, the American 
“middleman "-—-we will utterly shatter the costly steel framework of 
this nation and debase the Dominion to a string of subject Provinces 


serving the convenience of the nearest American centers. 


| many 


| reciprocity and protection, and on the apparent dangers nh 
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THE COST TO CANADA. 
The “bridge” over the wilderness north of Lake Superior will be 
broken Confederation will be cut at a half dozen vital points. The 


Provinces by the sea will be isolated, their industrial future nezatived, 
the arteries that lead to Old Canada will collapse through starvation, 
and the Americans will think of them chiefly as a collection of fishing 
villages 
One could almost imagine that the full page of horrible 
prophecy, from which I briefly quote, was an advertisement paid 
for by the vested interests of Canada, and that the well-paid 
“manufacturers of public opinion” were getting in their fine 
work on the other side of the line as well as here. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these visions of dreadful disaster will all 


fade away in the dawn of the better day which will come to 
both peoples when this treaty is in operation. 


All of the local 
jealousies between the States, all of the petty measurements of 
personal loss and gain which are now agitating our own pro- 
ducers, all of the political ambitions which are now being fed 
by a false catering on both sides of the line to differing sections 


and distinct classes of population, all will disappear and be 


forgotten in the added general welfare of two great nations 
living side by side in peace and harmony, each pursuing its own 


| chosen way as a separate political entity, but each sharing in 


and rejoicing over the prosperity of the other. 

Mr. Speaker, I have seen the products of American toil in 
fardlistant markets of the world. American shoes in 
2elgrade, locomotives in Vladivostok, steamboats on the Amur 
River, electric supplies in Tokyo, steel rails in Siberia, all the 


products of the factories of Cleveland and Pittsburg, of Chic 


and New York, and the food products of all sections of t! 
great country, hunting for profitable market places in the rm 
motest regions of the earth. Here at our very door are 7,000,100 
thriving, industrious, progressive people who want the things 
we make, and who offer in return the things we need. They are 
7,000,000 to-day; they will be 70,000,000 within a century. 
Which will we choose as customers? The people across the 
seas, struggling with taxation from frequent wars, with their 
national growth and vigor more than offset by the constant 
emigration of the best and strongest of their sons, or these 
people of the same blood as ourselves, with the same habits 


| and customs, living side by side with us in peace and harmony 


in the past and inspired by the same hope which we have, of 
God’s blessings being bountifully bestowed upon us both, in all 
the future years. 


Canadian Reciprocity. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY McMORRAN. 
MICHIGAN, 


OF 
In Tue Hovse or RepreseNTATIVES, 

Monday, February 13, 1911, 

On the bill (H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McMORRAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: Having been unavoidably absent from the 
House during the discussion of the bill to carry into effect the 
reciprocity agreement between the United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada, and when the vote was taken, I desire to 
take this opportunity to express my views on the subject of 
Ww 
confronting the country, and, incidentally, the Republicen Party. 

Although I did not vote on the reciprocity bill persone lly, the 


| Recorp of February 14, page 2619, shows that I had a “live” 


pair with the gentleman from New Jersey {Mr. Howe tr], wh 
is recorded as “present.’”” He would have voted for the bill 
had I been here, and I would have voted against the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am and have always been a strong believer 


| in the principle of protection as advocated by Abraham Lincoln, 
| James G. Blaine, and William McKinley. 


Their idea of pro 
tection was to extend its benefits to every American interest 


| They believed that protection should be measured by the diffe: 


ence between the cost of production here and abroad, for pri 
marily the benefits of such a system accrued to the wage earn 
ers of the United States. It was not, however, until the Re 
publican convention of 1908 that this policy was expressed in 
eoncrete terms. That great Whig statesman, Thaddeus Stevens, 
gave expression to this principle in a speech in this House on 
June 11, 1852, when he said: 


I have heard of but two modes suggested to enable the manufa: 
turers of this country to compete with Europe. The one Is to lay : 


duty on foreign importations equal to the difference between the cost 
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ther is to reduce the price of American labor to the average price of | 


r in Europe. 

Under the former policy, taking into consideration every 
possible difference that might affect American industries, the 
farmers as well as the manufacturers, the country has always 


prospered. Only when that policy has been departed from has 


there been commercial distress, and then when our Democratic | 


friends were in control of the Government. 
rhe country is now and has been for some time passing 
through a wonderful evolution in its business methods. The 


formation of large corporations, combinations, and the consoli- 
lation of railway systems has resulted in widespread agitation 
exinst trusts and the railways, and fears are entertained that 

ir methods menace the best interests of the American people. 
Congress, however, in its wisdom, responding to the people's 
demand, has passed laws bringing all ich corporations, in- 
cluding railways, under Federal supervision. These laws cuar- 
the greatest possible publicity and governmental control. 
Only a few days ago the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
hose powers have been greatly enlarged by recent legislation, 
refused to certain powerful railroads their request to advance 


s 


freight rates. And the Commerce Court, just organized, will 
review this decision. Whatever the outcome, whether in favor 


of the railroads or in favor of the shippers, this action aptly 
llustrates the powers that are being exercised over great cor- 
porations within constitutional limitations, to say nothing of 
the work of the Department of Justice .ad the Bureau of Cor- 
porations under the Sherman and other antitrust laws. With 
these checks upon corporations, I can not see any danger to the 
people on the one side nor to the legitimate business interests 
of the country on the other side. Both will be amply safe 
guarded. 


Mr. Speaker, on the question of reciprocity, I stand where the | 
Republican Party has stood during the greater part of its his- 


tory. I do not favor the kind of reciprocity that is embodied in 
this bill. 
tenet of the Republican Party is thus defined : 


The reciprocity that I favor, the principle that is a | 


Reciprocity is an arrangement or agreement between our own Nation | 


ind another nation by which we agree to admit, free of duty, certain 
articles which we need, but which we can not raise or produce here; 
and in return the other nation admits to its ports, free of duty, certain 
articles which we produce and which they need, but can not produce in 
their own land, 

In other words, reciprocity in noncompetitive articles. This 
is the true doctrine of the Republican Party, and so lon~ 2s it 
can be carried out no interest in this country will be affected 
except beneficially by the extension of our markets for manu- 
fuctured products and certain farm products, and by lowering 
the price to our consumers of noncompeting products the like 
of which are not produced here. At the same time every Ameri 
can interest, from the largest to the smallest, is fully protected. 
But the pending agreement with Canada is more nearly Demo- 
cratic than Republican doctrine. It is supported by Democrats 
and is an entering wedge whereby they hope and expect ulti- 
mately to destroy the protective principle. 

The chief argument made in behalf of its ratification is that 
it will lower the cost of living in the matter of food products. 
But I have not forgotten that this was one of the arguments 
made in behalf of the Cuban reciprocity treaty with respect 
to sugar, and not sustained by subsequent events. That treaty 
W negotiated for sentimental reasons, and our Demo- 
cratic friends, seeing in it the germ of Democratic tariff doc- 
trine, almost to a man voted to ratify it. The result was that 
we opened up our splendid market to the people of Cuba for 
their sugar, giving them a reduction of 20 per cent in the duties 
oh sugar coming here. Did it lower the price of sugar to the 
American consumer? No; but it did have the effect of increas- 
hg the balance of trade against us. Our imports from Cuba 
for the year ending June 30, 1903, were $62,942,790, while Cuba 
purchased goods from us worth $21.761,638, or a balance against 
of $41,181,152. Last year—i910—this balance of trade 
igainst us had increased to $69,669,279, the imports from Cuba 

unting to $122,528,037, and the exports from the United 

les $52,858,758. Not only this, but we suffered a loss of 
ue in 1904 of $6,400,822.67, and a loss in 1910, owing to 

© Increased importations, of $11,402,732.95. And the American 

isumer never has seen the day since the treaty was ratified 

that he could buy his sugar cheaper than formerly. No one here 
been benefited, and the Government has lost several millions 

ii revenue, and it is fair to assume that the money we have 
ent to Cuba has been spent in the markets of the world wher- 
ever they could buy the cheapest. I am unable, therefore, to 
reason out how the treaty with Cuba was a good business trans- 
‘clon. As Lord Salisbury remarked in his speech at Hastings 

1892, “It may be noble, but it is not business.” 

So far as this Canadian agreement 
than the Cuban treaty, because 


as also 


us 


si 


is 


it 
a 


is concerned 
it strikes 


even 


worse blow at 
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the article in Europe and the cost of the same article here. The | 6,300,000 farmers in this country who are the country’s reliance 


and who have been a tremendous source of strength to the Re- 
publican Party since its organization. Agriculture, “the mother 
of all industries,” is singled out, the protection it has enjoyed 
taken away, and the products of the farm subjected to demoral 
izing competition from Canada, while every other industry 


is 


exempt. This, it is said, will enable the laboring man to buy 
products of the soil cheaper. I do not believe it will so result in 
actual practice any more than the Cuban treaty resulted in giv 
ing us cheaper sugar. Moreover, I do not believe our laboring 
men want cheaper food at the expense of the farmers. The 
wage earners have benefited by protection, and they would not 
deny its benefits to the farmers. Their interests are terd 
pendent. They must stand or fall together. If the beni 
policy of protection be not applied to the farmers may not our 
vast army of wage earners be the next to fee! the blight of 
trade? ‘To discriminate, as does this treaty, against the prod 
ucts of farmers is the rankest kind of class legislation. And 
admittedly, its avowed purpose is to benefit the people living 
in our congested centers of population—the cities 

The suggestion that this treaty is punitive in its nature, that 





its purpose, in part, is to punish the farmer for his political fn 





activity, or for supporting the Democratic Party last fall, is un 
worthy of serious consideration. I know this charge to be un 
true as to my own district. My ijority was cut down, it is 


ural communi 


true, but it was the support I received in agricult 








ties that reelected me. But, if it be true to any extent else 
where that the farmers were temporarily estranged from the 
Republican Party by misleading literature, it wise on our 


part to vent our wrath upon them by the adoption of Democratic 
measures and methods? Shall we win them back in this way? 
Rather -let our Democratic fricnds illustrate to the farmers, as 
they threaten soon to do, the fallacy of free trade and the wis 
dom of protection. For one, I am grateful for the confidence of 
my agricultural constituents, and because my vote fell away I 
am not going to cut off my nose to spite my face. 

I am quite satisfied that the Canadian merchants and pro- 
ducers are just as shrewd and able business men as we are. If 
our market commands a better price than their market, it will be 
1atural for them to seek this market, and to get the same price, 
or nearly so, that ruled before they came into it. And if that 
should be the result, as I believe it will be, the American con- 
sumer will receive no benefit in the way of a reduction of his 
cost of living, but the Canadian farmer and the Canadian mer- 
chant will have opened up to them a market consisting of up- 
ward of 100,000,000 of people, without any compensation to any 
interest in this country. I can not support such a measure, and 
in my judgment it is a mistake for any Republican to do so. 

The representatives of Canada in negotiating this treaty with 
our country have exercised the same wisdom and ability that 
was exercised in 1854. They have made a trade of which they 
may well feel proud, and every American official connected with 
that negotiation should feel chagrined to have been a party to 
an agreement which strikes down a great, if not our greatest, 
interest. 

This agreement calls to mind the removal of the duty on cof- 
fee many years ago by our Congress, due to the clamor of the 
American people that the tariff on coffee was a tax upon the 
consumer, and ought therefore to be removed. The duty was 
removed, thereby depriving our Government since that time of 
an average annual revenue of over seve if duty had 
been placed the same as the export tax placed « that 
Government, and the average price of coffee since the duty was 
removed has been about 12 cents, or the ex 
when the tariff was paid. This unwi action 
the United States Congress resulted in to the Brazili: 
Government an opportunity to put back upon the coffee pr 
duced in their country an export duty. This revenue they have 
used for the support of their Government, and we have not only 
been deprived of the revenue from the coffee duty, In 


nn ions 


‘offee by 


wt of c¢ 


the 1 


nore than 
Se on 
ne 


e 


it our coffee 


is no cheaper than it was when the tariff existed. This is in 
strong contrast with the policy pursued by Germany, where, I 
understand, their tariff is at the rate of 7 cents a pound, and the 
average selling price to the consumer in that country 1 cent 
a pound less than it is to the consumer in the United States 
This clearly demonstrates that agencies other than the tariff 
are responsible for the high cost of living 

The same condition applied to the removal of the tax on tea 


I was in trade at the time the tariff on tea was removed, and 


had for my trade quite a large stock of tea de desperate 
efforts to close it out before the duty was off, upon the 
theory that as soon as the duty was removed ld have a 
reduction in the price; but for some reason a s the duty 
was removed there was no change in the pr of 1. in this 
country; but tea did advance in price in China ad Japan 
Another instance demonstrating to the An in people that a 
revision of the tariff downward is not always benet 
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And I am unable to see that, notwithstanding the fact that | 


the Payne-Aldrich bill revised many items downward, in some 
cases cutting the tariff in two, the prices to the consumer are 
uny less than they were before the reductions were made. 

Take hides. We took off the 15 per cent ad valorem duty on 
hides in the Payne bill. Did the price of leather come down? 
Were shoes and boots made cheaper? Not at all. Leather 
goods advanced in price. 
lic, from whence we import many hides, were quick to seize 
the opportunity to advance their prices on hides. Hence, we 
were minus the revenue, prices of leather goods went up, and 
the treasury of Argentina shippers were enriched at our 
pense. 

This matter of revenue is one that the American people seem 
to overlook aside from other tariff features. It is a question 


Sut shippers of the Argentine Repub- | 


ex- | 


that with the greatly increased growth of this Republic and | 


the demands every year for increased appropriations will re- 
quire serious consideration before long. Where is the money 
to comhe from to provide for the requirements of the Govern- 
ment? Is it possible that the people would prefer to have an 
income tax, or a direct tax, rather than a tariff placed upon 
the products of foreign countries to a sufficient extent to pro- 
vide a revenue to take care of the necessary expenditures? If 
the true Republican policy of reciprocity and protection had 
been kept in effect so far as Cuba, Brazil, 
concerned we would have no deficiency at the present time in 
our revenues. On the contrary, I believe we would have a 
surplus. 

One of the serious things in connection with this proposition 
is the apparent inclination of the executive department of our 
Government to encroach upon the legislative department. 
While I have the utmost faith in the good intentions of the 
executive department of our Government, feeling that they 
believe that their suggestions make for the best interests of 
the American people, I also feel that the manner in which the 
treaty has been presented and urged utterly disregards the 
well-developed sentiment of the country against “ bossism ” and 
dictatorial methods. This reciprocity agreement was negotiated 
by the executive department of our Government, and not a 
single thing known as to its character until it was sent to the 
House with a request that it be given immediate consideration 
and be immediately ratified. This without taking into consider- 
ation that a treaty of this kind, far-reaching in its effects, 
should have the most careful consideration from the legislative 
branch; that it should be fully discussed, giving every one of 
the Members of Congress an opportunity to debate and express 
their ideas on the advantage or disadvantage of an agreement 
of that character. Was this course pursued? No. It was re- 
ferred to the Ways and Means Committee; not even a sugges- 
tion was allowed to be made as to any amendments to the 
agreement, which might have made it less detrimental to the 
American farmer; and it was brought before the House under 
a drastic rule, without permitting even a single amendment to 
be made by any Member of the House. 
course was made possible only by the aid of Democratic votes, 
contrary to the very fundamental principles upon which this 
great Government was organized. Our forefathers advocated 
and fought for a democratic form of government, and that 
every 
to their several interests. 
struction of the vast agricultural interests 
without even a hearing, and, I might say, confiscatory of the 
entire farming interest, an interest that has been the base of 
the prosperity of this great Republic. 

It would be much better if we 
reciprocity treaties with South 
exchange our surplus products for some of their products, 
according to the noncompetitive principle. There is a vast 
section of country in South America from which we are not 
getting our share of the trade. We are overlooking the fact 
that foreign countries are furnishing the facilities and are 
taking the trade. Our factories in this country need that trade 
just as much, if not more so, than England, France, and Ger- 
many, and it is up to the American people to devise some 
means by which the trade of that country can be reached in 
the interest of the American Republic. What better plan is 
there than that of Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity in noncompetitive 
articles? 

Mr. Speaker, we have passed through a wonderful era of 
prosperity since last we felt the blight of Democratic tariff 
revision. Many there be who do not remember that time. The 
young men of to-day, voters now, were but tots in 1893 to 1897. 
They do not realize what they went through. They only know 
of prosperous times. I trust they may never know any other. 
But, sir, although not a pessimist, I can not help feeling that 
the American people, like the prodigal son of old, must soon or 


of this 


could have made some 


and Argentina were | 





American citizen might have a full and fair hearing as | 
In this case it is practically a de- | 
country | 


America by which we could | 
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late resort to the eating of husks before they can again par- 
take of the fatted calf if the policy be persisted in of destroying 
the protective principle and the substitution therefor of pra 
tical free trade, the forerunner of which is the Canadian agree 
ment now under consideration. Let us take to our hearts befo: 
it is too late the prophetic words of James G. Blaine, alrea 
fulfilled once by the distrust and disaster produced by the last 
Democratic tariff revision, and before it is too late to avert 
another such calamity head the old ship of state back to its 
ancient moorings where, under the shelter of true econom 
doctrines, she may ride in safety and weather the storms of 
heresy and schism which are now threatening dire disaster. 

Mr. Blaine wrote of a change that he saw must come, and 
which did come once. It may come again. His words are 
true now as they were then. He said: 

I love my country and my countrymen; I am an American, and | 
rejoice every day that I am. I enjoy the general prosperity of my 
country, and I know that the workingmen of this country are the best 
paid, the best fed, and the best clothed of any laborers on the face of 
the earth. Many of them have homes of thely own. They are s 
rounded by all the comforts and many of the luxuries of life. I shud 
der, however, at the thought that the time must come when all this \ 
be changed, when the general prosperity of the country will be d 
stroyed, when the great body of workingmen in this land, who are now : 
so prosperous, will hear their wives and children cry for bread; tht s 
the day must come when the great factories and manufactories of thi 
land will shut down, and where is now life and activity there will 
the silence of the tomb. And the reason why this must be so is t! 

The great Southern wing of the Democratic Party are determined to 
establish the doctrine of free trade in this land. ‘They will be assisted ° 
by the Northern allies. There is a great body of visionary, but ec 
cated, men who are employed day by day in writing free trade essays 
and arguments in favor of the doctrine, which find their way to ev: 
newspaper in the land. The great body of our people have never ex; 
rienced themselves the sufferings which always result when protect! a 
principles are laid aside. Poisoned and excited by the wild statemen's 
of these writers and the demagogic appeals of the Democratic speake 
the result will be that in the very near future those forces which 
now working will be strong enough to defeat at the polls the party 
advocating the doctrine of protection. It must inevitably follow that 
uncertainty and doubt wili ensue. The business men of the count: 
fearing the destruction of the principles of protection, will decline to 
engage in business; consequently, mills will shut down and the wor! 
ingman will be thrown out of employment. The people will then > 
as they have never seen before that they can not be prosperous and 
have work while the principle is threatened. In the midst of thicit 
sufferings they will learn that the only way they can be prosperous and 
happy is to vote for the party that has built up the industries by which 
they have gained a livelihood, because they will then see clearly t! 
when the manufactory is shut down there is no demand for the ouly 
thing which they have to sell, and that is their labor. 


The views of the minority members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means so exactly coincide with my own views on the 
proposed reciprocity bill that I append them hereto. Also tl 
view of Mr. Broussarp, a Democratic member of that comimi 
tee, taking the position that this measure is un-Democratic aud 
un-American as well as un-Republican, 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 

The undersigned members of the Committee on Ways and Means find 
themselves unable to agree with the majority who have reported fa 
ably the bill “to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion 
of Canada, and for other purposes.’”’ They regret that the bill h 


ee 








This revolutionary | been prosecuted by its advocates with such undue and precipitate h 


that many of its features remain obscure and without explanation 

Up to the time when the President’s message informed Cons: 
that he had entered into a trade agreement with Canada, the Hous 
Representatives—where all “bills raising revenue” must origin 
under the Constitution—knew nothing about it. It is safe to say t} 
no Member of Congress had been consulted as to ft or its terms. 
January 28, two days after the message, a bill drawn in the St 
Department—the bill reported, amended by its authors in a mat 
part—was introduced in the House, On January 31 the Dill 
unanimously adopted at a caucus of the Democratic Party of the Il 
After less than a week of hearings before the Committee on Ways ! 
Means the bill was forced to a vote. Amendments submitted by | 
administration were adopted, all other amendments were denied 
sideration, and the bill reported to the House the same day. 

By the terms of the bill four general classes of products are affected 

Virst. Leading food and agricultural products, rough lunber, 
raw materials, and printing paper. These are put on the free list. 

Second. Secondary food products, such as fresh and canned mes 
flours, and partly manufactured food preparations, upon which ra 
are reduced and made identical. 

Third. Manufactured commodities, 
sanitary fixtures, and miscellaneous 
ally reduced. 

Fourth. A small list of articles on which special rates are given ! 
each country. Canada reduces the duty on coal and cement, and t 
United States reduces the duty on iron ore and aluminum products 

The bill revises our tariff law in part, involves millions of tl: 
tional revenue, involves also our commercial relations with ot! 
nations, and comes to us to be voted on after a week's deliberation 

We protest against its passage for the following, amongst oil 
reasons : 

(1) It renews a trade agreement with Canada similar to one tl 
heretofore existed from 1854 to 1866, and the operation of whi 
proved disastrous to the United States. 

As a business proposition it is wholly indefensible. Advantages 1! 
der it will accrue to Canada without any corresponding advantages '° 
the United States. It is uncalled for by any great body of our peo) 


such as 
articles, 


motor vehicles, cut! 
on which rates are 0 


(2) It is un-Republican. It proposes reciprocity in competing pr: 
ucts, which is absolutely inconsistent with the policy of protection. |! 


is an abandonment of the protective policy. It is in violation - the 
history, the traditions, and the platforms of the Republican Part , 
(3) It is class legislation of the most obnoxious character. It selects 


from out all the classes of our community the farmer and deprives h'™ 
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e protection accorded to all other classes. It compels him to pro- 
é a free-trade market and to buy in a protected market. 


iterest of the foreigner and against the Ameri 
ste that has characterized the treatment of this 
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prevailed also in the Canadian Parliament 
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; At the opening of the session French Conservative » 
i to defer the discussion. J. D. Monk declared 
enough time for proper study of so large a questio1 
b amendment regretting that the measure was being submi 
i proper consideration. For the Government, Mr. Fieldi 
‘the question was not new and that there had been 
esentation 
‘ It is the reciprocity agreement of 1854 over again, 
change,’ he said, ‘it promises prosperity to 
‘ and this House would make a grave mistake and 
: it refuses to take advantage of it.’ 
examination of the provisions of the bill and of tl 
y ocity agreement of September. 1854, will mfirm 
it that the two are subs l 
however, that under the 1854 agreement we 
rtain fishery rights inder the present we get 
rhe circumstances under which the 1854 agreement 
ect of the agreement are thus told in brief by Mr. 
y Years in Congress: 
Qn the 20th of October, 1818, a treaty was concluded 
ing as its first and most important provision an 
f some of our most valuable rights in the fisheries. 
the execution of this treaty—as might have 
derstanding between the two countries in relation 
1ore complicated. * * * 
i ht in the fisheries conceded by the treaty 
5 ! ours under the treaty of 1782, and unnecessaril; 
need in the treaty of 1818S—was not given freely, 
i n of a great price. That price was reciprocity 


’rovinces in certain commodities named in the treaty. 


In 





ts There was scarce 
exported from the United States to Canada without 


t market of the United States was thrown open to Canada without 
or charge for nearly everything which she could produce and ex- 


t All her raw materials were admitted free, while 


were charged with heavy duty, the market being 
merchants. The fishery question had been adroitly 
reement which was one-sided, 
i and unprofitable. It had served its purpose admirably 
I \ ht for Canada in acquiring the most generous and profitable | 


from the United States an ag 








ket she ever enjoyed for her products.” 


t Mr. Blaine’s declaration that the treaty was one-sided, 
and unprofitable was correct appears from the fact 


’ year and three-quarters of its life we remitted to 
ting to $70,15 


2 


s 








3,134,749. 


senator Morrill, of Vermont, who was thoroughly familiar 


t, said: 
Our exports to Canada in 1855 were $20,828,676, 


tion of reciprocity, then commenced, they dwindled 


” 


down to $15,243,834, while the exports of Canada to the United States 
nereased from $12,000,000 and odd to $46,000,000 and odd. 
t y began the balance of trade had been $8,000,000 annually 

ind that paid in specie, but at the end the balance 
rle year was $30,000,000. Here was a positive 


d in specie in a sir 

loss of over $5,000,000 of our export trade 

S35, 000,000 specie, 
Such were the disastrous effects upon our commerce < 
of 1854, a duplicate of which we are now asked by 


+ 











nact. 
rhe treaty was denounced by Congress in 1865. 
No soon 





fitable 





er of the Canadian Parliament. He says 
nonprogressive cha 


States is shown by the fact that, while the 





‘ » $44,000,000, the export in 1905, less precious metals and 
anada, was no more than $48,959,000. 
{ other hand, a comparison of Canadian import returns 
yined table will 


ticles not the produce of C 


1 States will show remarkable increase, as the subj 


ustrate : 


i 


Canadian imports from the United Statcs for cons 












L866 a Eane . $28, 794, 000 1901 
IN - ee 52, 201, 000 1902 
LSU6 ah a ase Nae 54, 574, O00 1903 . a 
— ee 6) =—hhlc lL 
These are imports from the United States into Canada 
1, the goods which we sold h and for which we got pay. 
nother branch of the same subject, from Mr. Charlton's 
rl subjoined table, showing the Canadian importation 
ives from Great Britain and from the United States since 1898, will 
f interest, especially when taken in connection with 
Canada has given a tariff preference to Great Britain, fir 





t, 1897 to 1898, then of 25 per cent to 1900, and of 


that time. 


Canadian imports of menufactures. 


. From Great 
irs . : 
Year Britain. 


os, 
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m Fielding’s 
y the sank There is this dif- 








American 
selection, 
vn by the schedule, was made almost wholly to favor Canadian 
a product in the list which 


etween the United States and the British North 


2.163, and the balance of trade was 


with the 


When the 


ull going to enrich the Canadians at « 
‘ec of the Canadian 
this legislatior 


r were we released from its “one-sided, vexati 
terms than our commerce with Canada resumed 

tions. The results are well stated in an article 
\merican Review for February, 1904, written by Hon. John Charlton, 


its normal 


‘ter of the Canadian export 


$110, 485, 000 
120, 814, 000 





consump 


magazine 





$26, 243,000 | 
31, 187,000 
328,000 
36, 469 ,000 
41,675,000 
50,473,000 | 


$41,510,000 
49,362,000 
60, 473 ,000 
62,643 ,000 

















“This great increase in the sale of n by the United 
States to Canada between 1898 and 1903, in f tl ( lian 
preference in favor of British import y of th t ig 
hold that the American manufacturer has upon the Canadian arket 
and of his ability to meet all competitors in the market upon ul 
terms ”* 

Mr. Charlton's r ome down < 190 If we add the of 
the succeeding irs to dat we will d that tl Canadian in rts 
f 1 t? I ted States for i ption d the Canadian imports of 
manufact ow | ime 1 tiv crease is in the years given 
_ the balance of trade in our own favor last r was one hundred and 
thirty-eight million and odd dollar 

Qn the 24th of February, 1903, Mr. Charlton made a speech in the 
Canadian Varliament on the 1 t of cit vith the United 
States, in which he showed how v1 xisting t le < li s 
were to the United State and how ible to C la Hie gives us 

redit for our business policy 

Ile said 

‘The American policy has l not only t but to 
world rhe object of the 1 ‘ » sell t 
possibly could of the products of il 1 ll nd i 
shops, and to buy ist as li ad ! d 
thus having as much of tl ! wn Lv« s 
ble The result has been th: ! trade i Lv ‘ the 
United States last year am 1.000 Li V 
world $71,000,000 gainst ‘ t 
United States. and will be h | I st t of t whe 
world will permit her to do it, but it is not a od thing for 


He goes on te 









Sc thing must be dor ) t trade ditions ft t 
be n the United St s and ¢ i trade in natural | ts 
would afford I onable adjustr N iing sh« f this w lo it, 
and this condition trad i il prod must be g ted 
by the United Stats without vy concession from Caneda further 
than has read ad Ve can not afford any moi 

Every wv 3] n | Mr. Charlton in 1903 is as true now as it was 
then. iy pursuit of a wise business policy in the interest of all 
her pcople United States had at that time tablished conditions 
in Canada which were most favorab! and these conditions stil! con- 


tinue 














Is it not an astound rt we shall legislate away « 
advantages in the int mn? 

And yet that is t! i 1 in the bill r yrted by t 
Committee on Wa mecealment is made of t fact 
that we propose to give away of our ! ues annua $5,000,000 in 
exchange for a surrender of $2,500,000 o the part of Canada to 
throw open the markets f 90,000,000 peor ‘to t market of 
9,000,000. The proposition is so startling that it sta rs ! 

Th bill is un-Republican Reciy t 1 comp ive a les is 
inconsistent with the policy of protection It is t mani t to be 
the subject of argument that to imp 1 duty on a foreign icle for 
the purpose of preserving the home 1 t fora home ticle and 
then to lower or remove that duty is to admit tl foreign article 
into competition in the home n cet to abandon th ‘ » the 
principle of protection and to adopt that of free trade I duty 
imposed by the existing tariff law, | than two irs ago n the 


articles of the agricultural 
American market for the Am«é 
To remove those duties now to | 


ed to presery the 
Canadian farmer 
rmer is to abandon 








protection and adopt free trade Reciprocity of that charaet 
can be called reciprocity, is Democratic, not Republican, 
In a magazine article published a few years ago, Mr. Wi 
Mississippi, now Senator-elect from that State, said 

‘There is also a tariff revision by pie meal, which is the hand 
maiden of the other systen rhis is the tariff revision by re 





trade agreements with other nations Much can be done al 
piecemeal line of tariff revision under a Democratic or approximate); 
a Democratic law. 








No wonder that this bill was adopted by a Den ratic ca t rhe 
Democrats of the House were shrewd enough to recognize th own 
The bill is going to success under Democratie leadership and tl f 
of the Democratic banner 

Republican reciprocity is reciprocity in noncompeting ar ind 
nothing else rhe late Postmaster General Charles Emory Smith t ; 


defined it: 














“When rightly under the principle is ax ’ I 
coffee, but makes no m: ery We mal ma t ne 
coffee She needs the fa of our factor ! and vy need 
the fruits of her tropic W ) nces f ! ffee : 
she agrees to con sior ( cit 
ind | know of no detir I i than tl \ 
by President McKinley in 3 1897 
“The end in view,” | Lvs, lways to t el ) ron 
mark: for the produ f r ¢ nt ! ! { 
products other ind i ’ 
and v do not invol\ of t ! 
‘ ; ne at 
inve tl eran f ne 
f C: la do not need and w 1 we 
and which involves a loss of labor t r farme1 it I 


and not Republican 








The subject of Republican reciprocity, what it is, and what i 
was much disc ing the making of the McKir \ 
the bill went th [ouse to the Senate it did not it 
procity provisions which were in it hen it 1 Ame | M b 
contended that we should secure an advantage I 
articles upon free list unless t prodn rf t I 
grant us reaso le concessior tter y ad; 
providing for tl suspension of free introduction of certai: 
products whenever the President should find that ir good 
justly dealt with by the country send : I ! I 
the discussion in the Senate t! racter of reciy 
defined. 

Senator Spooner said: 

“IT am in favor of protecting, as we at t | 
industries, and caring for the well-being I id 





ing the home market for our product lw ! 

of farm and factory and mine for wl i Vv ' I nar I i 
le with any Government under the shin { gs 

ch they produce that we want and wl ‘ not 

need not be confined to Latin America, either, this r 

which I am willing to yote.” 
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Senator CULLoM said: 


“TIT am in favor of such reciprocity between the United States and 
other nations, especially with the Republics of Mexico and of Central 
and South America, as can be agreed upon and as will open up new 
markets to the people of this country. * * * What we desire is to 
find a market for whatever surplus we may have, either in agricultural 
productions or in manufactures; and to secure such market we should 
be willing to take from the people who take our surplus a sufficient 
amount of the surplus of such productions or articles as we do not 
produce to the extent of our needs to pay for it.” 

Mr. Morrill says 

“The Canadian reciprocity treaty demonstrated * * * the profit- 
lessness of reciprocity treaties with countries whose products of ex- 
change are chiefly agricultural and which we do not want.” 

Reciprocity, according to the true Republican view, thus contained 
the following elements: 

(1) Products admitted to the United States must not compete with 
those produced by us. 


(2) The countries traded with must be such as would take our sur- 
plus of manufactures and of farm produce. 

(5) The concessions obtained by us must be fully equivalent in the 
volume of trade thereby gained to those made by the countries with 
which the arrangements were entered into. 

Republican reciprocity has been indorsed in a number of Republican 
platforms. 

The bill is class legislation of the most obnoxious character. It 
singles out from all the beneficiaries of tariff legislation the farmer. 
Everything he produces is put upon the free list—everything he buys 
is a protected article. His corn and wheat and potatoes, his hay and 
oats, his live stock are all on the free list. His farm wagon, his plow, 
his harrow, his reaper, his thrashing machine are all taxed. Every- 
thing in the shape of meats and foods of all kinds are on the dutiable 
list. True, farm products are interchangeably free between the United 
States and Canada, but every sane man knows that this is intended to 
open up not the Canadian market to the United States farmer, but 
the higher-priced American market to the Canadian farmer. And the 
farmer is to get nothing. The supposed benefits that are to accrue to 
the United States at the sacrifice of his interests, for which he pays, 
are in the shape of new markets for the manufacturer. There are only 
two American manufactures of any consequence involved in the agree- 
ment—the paper manufacturer, whose interests are absolutely sacri- 
ficed. and the Harvester Trust, which has a factory in Canada to sup- 
ply its customers there. The American manufacturer in general needs 
no lowering of duties to enter the Canadian 


market. The Canadian 


is naturally, and can not if he would, avoid being our customer. 
The trade statistics already cited furnish conclusive proof to that 
effect. Every tariff law of either party for the last 50 years has 


recognized the farmer's right to protection equally with every other 
class. 

Less than two years ago the present tariff law was made. Some of 
the men who are now advocating this measure placed the duties in that 
bill on the farmers’ products to protect the farmer against his Canadian 
neighbor. That law was pronounced by the President of the United 
States the best tariff law ever placed on the statute book. In what 
respect has the farmer's condition changed in these two years or less? 
How comes it that he is less entitled to protection now than then? 
Is there any reason for concealment? Is it worth while to attempt 
to deny that this is an abandonment of the policy of protection? It 
seems not. When the President's message was sent to Congress this 
manifest sacrifice of American interests was sought to be justified on 
lofty philanthropic grounds: Good will to our struggling neighbor, 
of the same language and traditions and all that sort of thing, a fan- 
tastic combination of altruism and revenue. Now, however, the ad- 
vocates of the measure find themselves driven by the logic of the situa- 
tion to confess that this is free trade and was intended to be, so far 
as it could be secured, and that it ought to be free trade altogether. 
A new definition is sought to be given to the term “ protection.” It is 
said not to apply as between parties whose production is substantially 
similar, and then it is asserted that Canadian production and American 
are substantially the same. The assertion is not borne out by the facts. 
The average of Canadian wages is below that of American wages. 
The value of Canadian lands is below the value of American lands. 
The Canadian gets his raw material from abroad at a lower import 
duty than does the American. He prefers others to us at the custom- 


house. The Canadian manufacturer of metals is paid a bounty. An 
exhaustive investigation by the Mann committee into the pulp and 
paper question demonstrated that by reason of lower wage rates 


Canadians can make paper $2 a ton cheaper than we can. The same 
conditions that relate to wage rates in paper manufacture prevail all 
along the line. 


JNO. DALZELL. 

W. A. CALDERHEAD. 
Jos. W. Forpney, 
Jos. H. GAINES, 
Jno. W. DwiGcut, 
W. R. ELuis. 





VIEWS OF MR. BROUSSARD. 


As a Democrat, I wish to add to the report that I agree with almost 
everything urged, except that the statement that the bill is un- 
Republican is not nearly so accurate as the further statement that it is 
also un-Democratic and absolutely un-American. Our peerless leader, 
Mr. CLARK, is in favor of reciprocity with the world. This doctrine is 
so antagonistical to my views of the proper interpretation of the Con- 
stitution that I must protest. 

The Constitution provides that revenue bills must originate in the 
House, and the President shall have the right to veto. The principle 


of this proposition exacts that the President shall originate revenue 
bills and that the House shall have the power of the veto. This 
abdication of power is obnoxious to my views, is unpatriotic, and 


illogical 
1 subseribe to the views of the minority, and I feel I do so as a 


Democrat. Others may think differently, but I am still entitled to my 
opinion. Unbound and unfettered by the action of the Democratic 
caucus, excused by a rule which I secured by my course in the last 


Congress, I feel that as the true representative of local self-government 
and as an advocate of State rights my course is orthodox. I am 
in favor of the minority report and sign it cheerfully with this addi- 
tion, which I add. 

R. F. BrRoussarp. 
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Canadian Reciprocity. 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS 8S. BUTLER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 
On the bill (MH. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BUTLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since the appearance of the President's mes- 
sage presenting to Congress this proposed agreement with Can- 
ada, I have been sorely perplexed over the course which I should 
pursue relative to it, lest to approve it might conflict with my 
long-settled conviction on the subject of protection. My trouble 
arose through my ignorance of the probable effect which the 
operation of this treaty would produce in the event of its adop- 
tion by Congress. At first I feared that the agriculturist had 
been selected for the free-trader’s victim. Not so. It is true the 
agreements more directly affect him if his product is to be 
materially reduced in price. This is one of the objects of the 
treaty which, in my judgment, it is a waste of time to enter- 
tain. The tariff laws have nothing whatever to do with prices 
of products included in the schedules. They depend upon 
the amount of the commodity and the demand for it. If the 
market is limited and the product large, of course the price is 
thereby reduced. It is fashionable at this time to engage in 
the endeavor to persuade the people that the high price of food- 
stuffs is created by the rates of tariffs found in the legislation 
for which the Republicans are responsible. This argument bad 
its effect last fall; on this issue the country went Democratic. 
The Republican Party rushed to the assistance of the wood- 
pulp people of Maine and continued the duty on wood pulp to 
save this business from dangerous competition to be found in 
Canada. Maine responded for this service at the polls last 
November with two Democratic Members of Congress, a Demo- 
cratic United States Senator, and a Democratic governor. Thus 
did true love get its reward. The wood-pulp people of Maine 
evidently will now receive what they demanded at the polls, 
and all of us Republicans stand ready to respect their wishes 
so unanimously expressed. The farmers of the Middle West and 
the Northwest on issues squarely drawn elected to Congress 
Republicans and Democrats committed to the proposition that 
the tariffs robbed the people, and the only relief was either a 
reduction of protective duties or an entire abolition of them. 

Notwithstanding this lesson read through the ballot box, I 
would not, under penalty of absolute political darkness, vote 
for the ratification of this treaty if I thought it would con- 
tribute in any way to destroy the business of the agriculturists 
or even to put them to disadvantage. Recall the population of 
Canada, not as large in numbers as that found in Pennsylvania. 
Again, look at the smallness of the product of the farmers of 
Canada compared with that of the United States. Some years 
we almost outdo them in amount of product in our own State. 
How can the Canadian output of natural products affect ours 
when the great difference in amount favorable to us is com- 
pared? Then how can the price be materially affected? The 
free trader will, of course, howl with glee over this imaginary 
discomfiture of the Republican Party while he strains in his 
effort to persuade the public that the price of foodstuffs is to 
be greatly reduced, and will insist that he presented the remedy 
by which it is to be accomplished. Did not these same volun- 
tary patriots recommend free hides and a great reduction of 
the duty on manufactured leather to enable the wearer of shoes 
to purchase them more cheaply? Did not the Congress make 
the experiment? Have not the American people manifested 
their disappointment by looking for another remedy which the 
free trader can not supply because his stock is exhausted? 

If we bear in mind the real principle involved in protection, 
understood by all and written in Republican platforms, we will 
satisfy ourselves that nothing in this treaty tends to cheapen 
American labor or reduce the reasonable profit to which tlie 
American producer is entitled and guaranteed by the Repub- 
lican Party. It is admitted that the cost of production in 
Canada and the United States does not materially differ. 
Therefore we put behind us the thought that Congress by its 
action on this treaty enslaves the workingmen of America by 
putting him in competition with foreign labor made cheap 


through the absence of a protective policy which the foreigu 
laborer is not permitted to enjoy. 

When we ratify this treaty Republicans do not abandon their 
They do no more than 


protective views nor desert their idols. 









































































declare that against our neighbor our laws of protection shall 
not be applied. We do not surrender our convictions long en- 
dured while we give the freedom of our ports to some of the 
things which the Canadians raise and which they wish to trade 
with us. She is our nearest neighbor, having our ideals, shar- 
iug many of our views, joining us in our program for develop- 
ment, and marching abreast with us in the world’s civilization. 
For this natural product to be admitted free of duty she offers 
us her market with similar freedom from duty. If the admis- 
sion of her product tends to increase ours in amount, she in 
return offers us her stalls from which we may dispose of it, 
thus increasing our opportunities. 

We raise 7 bushels of wheat to her 1 bushel, averaged year 
in and year out. We produce annually 700,000,000 bushels; 
she has about 40,000,000 bushels to export. How is this small 
addition to our store to affect the price here, even although it 
all reaches us, which no sanguine reasoner believes? When we 
recollect that neither Canada nor the United States fixes wheat 
prices, why not drown our fears and abandon theories not 
founded upon fact but upon the wishes of the theorists who strive 
to fill the American agriculturist with apprehension? If his 
wheat should drop in price because the Liverpool market, to 
which we export, so decrees, or his lands depreciate in value 


because other lands offer better facilities, his misfortune, while | 
charged to this treaty, will be compensated in the reduction of | 


prices upon wheat bran, live stock, and other species of prop- 
erty which is absolutely necessary for him to have and upon 
which he will pay no duty when his Canadian neighbor offers 
itto him. The alarmist is at work. The agriculturist has never 
suffered at the hands of Congress, and his interest will be pro- 
vided for hereafter as it has been in the past. If his commodi- 
ties must be somewhat reduced in price that humanity may 


be fed without creating distress while it feeds, then ways 
and means must be found to make up to the agriculturist 
the difference so that his burden may not be greater than 


others. 

When we conclude once for all that the consumer of bread- 
stuffs is the mechanic who eats but does not produce the food, 
when we are reconciled to the proposition that the size of his 
wages largely fixes the price of that food, we have taken on a 
meutal condition which wil: reconcile us to the differences in 
rates made upon different commodities scheduled in this great 
commercial agreement. Canada, having our business ways and 
observing the same care for her workmen we observe for ours, is 
unwilling to allow our manufactured products, upon which 
both skilled and unskilled labor is employed, to wholly escape a 
duty which would put her workingmen at a disadvantage. The 
same rule we have employed for the protection of our own. 
While cattle on the hoof come without duty, when butchered we 
impose the toll because of the benefit we exact for our butcher. 
The same rule of conduct applies to beef shipped from the 
United States to Canada. Wheat crosses the line both ways 
without a duty to pay, but flour must respond for the privilege 
because some skilled workman, a miller by occupation, must be 
protected. To admit the manufactured product without a duty 
would be in itself a denial of the doctrine of protection and 
Start a movement toward reducing the value of the market 
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We must abide by decrees of Liverpool. Republican creed upon 
protection is understood by all who care to read it. Our last 
national convention did not alter or modify it, but explained it. 
While Democrats support this treaty—for reasons which they 
offer, but not satisfactory to many of them—that fact does not 
alter the principle of protection. I repeat, we do no more here 
than reduce duties upon certain Canadian commodities for a 
similar reduction of ours by them, while we admit some of 
their product without a duty upon consideration that they admit 
ours. An exchange of goods with a neighbor we desire to eulti- 
vate and whose esteem and good will we ask for in return for 
ours which we offer her. Some who advocate protection to 
American industries and vote against measures intended to 
secure it proclaim the death of protection when this bill be- 
comes a law. They protest their dislike to tariff measures 
adopted by Republicans because the rates in all schedules do 
not meet their approval. They vote for 30 cents per bushel 
upon barley and 25 cents per bushel upon wheat, a protective 
duty on lumber and ore, because of the supposed interest of 
their constituents in the products. Why are these lovers of 
protection to “ their own comimodities ” so apprehensive at this 
time for the life of the Republican Party? A party that was 
born for an emergency, but which has lasted to hand reason to 
heretics and which is always generous enough to permit them 
to return will not die because its President and an American 
Congress see fit to withhold the application of our tariff laws 
from Canada. Let not their anxiety overcome them. Repub- 
licans who were strong enough to carry with them the halting 
will not be rendered the able to still supply the 

neighborhocd treaty already made 


? : 
285 same 


and 
about to be ratified. 


Who knows whether this treaty will be harmful or helpful to 
us? If it brings disaster, we will be strong enough to apply 


| the remedy, as we did in the case of our former treaty with 


made by workingmen and reducing thereby the amount of their | 


wi 
which might be unlawful. These are but illustrations, while 
hot satisfactory to everybody, are offered to explain the con- 
clusions reached by the treaty commissioners on variations of 
luties and included in their agreement. 
about 25,000,000 bushels of wheat each year on an average, and 
her people consume flour in an amount far in excess of that 
derived from her yield of grain. Our mills have a greater ca- 
pacity than is necessary for the conversion of our product to 
flour. With the increase of the grain comes an additional use 
for the mills. If the supply of wheat should be increased, the 
farmer of our State can not be harmed, because we are bound 
to consume more than he can raise. The more wheat ground, 
the greater will be the supply of bran which the dairyman must 
have. The farmer is as much interested in the price of bran as 
he is in wheat, insisting in the decline in the price of the former 
and an advance in the latter. Not at all surprising that his 
nature is like that of other producers of stuffs which we offer 
for sale in the best markets to be found. 

It is to be contended that this measure is not Republican be- 
cause our laws applying to other nations shall not be applied 
to Canada. How does the failure to put our statute against 
Canada conflict with the principle that involves the difference 
of production here and abroad when there is no difference? 
How is the producer here to be denied his profit on wheat when 
the price of his surplus is fixed in another market than the one 
he alone establishes, but to which he contributes his produce? 


ges unless an agreement to maintain them should be made | 


Pennsylvania produces | 


Canada. It is intended by its makers and ratifiers to do 
good toward the people of two great countries by promoting 
harmony and reducing the cost of their living. That it will 
surely accomplish the former none of us doubt. Whether our 
business is to be increased in volume, but decreased in profit, 
we must wait and see. We are dealing with man’s selfishness, 
dividing the good things of the earth. Whether we do it well 
and equitably we can not now tell. The Republican Party bas 


its 


been courageous enough to admit a mistake, if it made one, or 
strong enough to correct it when discovered. 
It is further contended by those opposed to this agreement 


that other nations may demand the same concessions, and that 
the precedent here established may last embarrass us. I 
admit the correctness of the conclusion when and where simi 
lar conditions exist. To be benefited by the precedent the 
nation claiming it must show the same nearness in boundary 
and resemble us in all respects as the Canadian. Treaty mak 
ing of this kind not new, and reciprocity among friendly 
nations has always been deemed desirable. If will turn 
over the pages of American history made during the past 12 
or 15 years, he will likely find some precedent for the proposed 
action of this Congress upon this treaty, and I am quite sure 


to 


1S 


one 


| the Republican part in it will be recognized and the hand of the 


protectionist frequently appear. 
Aside from reasoning upon political effect and conjecturing 
upon results, we may as well accept the judgment of the Ameri 


can people expressed recently at the polls, that the price of 
American breadstuff must be reduced, if a means can be pointed 
out that will accomplish it. This measure is in that direction 


I am among those who doubt the realization of the hopes of its 
strongest advocates. 

In my opinion, it is useless to attempt to satisfy the views 
of those directly inter« sted in a subject involving their purse 
Publie opinion will divide upon the probabilities, but a short 
experience will show the wisdom of the legislation. 


Above all the storm and wrangle now raging around us 
there appears in this friendly compact between two great 
nations a feature making for concord. We are to be better 


acquainted and can meet hereafter without formal introduction. 
We are to attend the same markets with our goods commingled. 
We will barter and sell our frontier, and our interest 
in the welfare of each other will thereby increase. What 
commercially good for one of us will be commercially good for 
the other. This interchange of our products will create 
a selfish interest for the good of each other. Our to 
maintain uniformity in prices and to march abreast in develop- 
ment will be a common one. What will concern one country 
will naturally concern the other. This treaty in commerce will 
make Canada our ally for peace and result in promoting har 
mony among the nations, and for this reason alone, if no other 
induced me, I would cheerfully vote for the bill. 


across 


Is 


also 
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Canadian Reciprocity. 


SPEECH 


HON.ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 
OHIO, 


OF 
In rue House or RepreseNnraAtIves, 


Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32216) to provide reciprocal trade relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Reciprocity with Canada means, of course, re- 
ciprocal trade relations, or free trade with Canada. I am here 
endeavoring to represent a congressional district bordering on 
the invisible water line (Lake Erie) of the southern Canadian 
boundary. My constituents are divided in opinion on the pend- 
ing proposition. Free trade with Canada means an enlarged 
market for our manufacturers and more work for our skilled 
workmen. An exchange of manufactured goods for Canadian 
money means an increase in our national cash register equal to 
the net profit on the exported products. I am inclined to vote 
for the President’s new departure from high protection to reci- 
procity, or free trade, because it is a forward step toward sound 
Democratic doctrine. 

President Taft’s continental pact with our northern-border 
neighbor, that for 3,700 miles is our nearest competitor, is the 
most stunning sensation of twentieth-century politics. Think 
of free trade with the most valuable English-speaking province 
of the Empires of Great Britain! 

The pact, or compact, prepared in secret, evidently written by 
a Canadian statesman and adopted by the President, changes 
the schedules on nearly every article of commerce or trade be- 
tween the Canadian Provinces and the United States. No won- 
der it has caused terrific spasms of rage and qualms of intense 
agony among the veteran champions of protection on this floor. 
From the discordant and belligerent noises already heard on 
the majority side of this Chamber, President Taft’s sudden flop 
has split his party into two hostile factions, about equally 
divided. That the President has practically abandoned the 
long-exploited protection hobby of his decadent party is evident. 
All the independent journals of opinion so regard his proposed 
Canadian pact. That able and conservative journal, the Balti- 
more Sun, says editorially : 

Mr. Taft’s sudden conversion to reciprocity is evidence that this light 
has dawned upon him as it had dawned upon McKinley, just before 
the redoubtable Roosevelt started to direct the country and keep it 


amused with other “moral” issues. Taft at Winona, as the high 
priest of high protection, was the same Taft now pleading with the 


embattled farmers at Springfield, Ill., for free trade. It is, to be sure, 
a colossal straddle, and there is only a few months’ time between the 
two speeches. Can Taft now come back by the reciprocity route? We 
don’t believe he can. 

It was only a few short and shifty moons ago that President 
Taft appeared as a fully equipped continental orator, way up 
in Winona, Minn., where he propounded in well-prepared and 
ponderous sentences the great doctrine of Protection, in an 
able defense of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. At the same 
time, as I am informed, a local Minnesota orator of the Grand 
Old Party type, lauded the Payne-Aldrich schedules which were 
written to enlarge and electrify the hearts of the farmers. 
This local orator supplemented the President’s ponderous plea— 
quoting the new tariff on wheat, oats, corn, hogs, and potatoes— 
and proved by statistics, that only occasionally lie, that wheat 
was selling that day in Minneapolis for 10 cents per bushel 
more than just across the border line in Canada. This called 
forth long and loud applause from a great audience of farmers 


and professionals, already enraptured by the ponderous predi- | 


cates of the President. After that ever-memorable Winona 


feast of economic philosophy President Taft indulged in the | 
same argument wherever and whenever he struck a farmer | 


audience, in all that $25,000 worth of traveling expenses he 
used up in that fateful presidential tour. And now the Presi- 
dent has cast away all the mature and historic utterances of 


that $25,000 trip and made a sudden flop, veering to the free | 


trade doctrine of “ the awful and dangerous Democrats.” 

With all the immense patronage of the Government at his 
command, the President is striving to rally a majority of his 
party in this Congress to enact the Canadian compact. Right 
here a query, and a pertinent one: If a continental compact, 
prepared by a Canadian statesman, is scientific enough to com- 
mand the earnest approval of the President after only a casual 
reading, and so urgently demanded that he recommends its 
adoption pell-mell without one amendment, what is the use of 
this exiravagant tariff commission that is estimated to cost us 
$300,000 per year in erder to secure a thoroughly scientific 
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tariff? Why not dismiss this high-priced tariff commission and 
| hire the author of this United States-Canadian compact to 
| write us a scientific tariff under the supervision of the Presi- 
dent ? 

Less than 30 days ago the President was vigorously working 
the White House power plant for a high-priced tariff commis- 
sion, made up of five members, for a long term of service, the 
president of the commission to draw $7,500 per year and the 
other four members $7,000 each per year. And the President 
really forced such a bill through the House. This bill provides 
that the commission shall travel, not only in the United States 
but in foreign countries, to ascertain the cost of labor at home 
and abroad, in order to make a thoroughly scientific tariff. 
And now, all of a sudden, the President sends to the House of 
Representatives a new compact, evidently prepared in secret 
(and surely in a hurry), providing for absolute free trade in all 


agricultural products of the farm and garden produced on 
“cheap Canadian lands by cheap Canadian labor.” (Quotation 


from a prophet of protection.) 

Is it any wonder that the “Old Guard” of “ protection to 
American industry” refuse to be comforted? What they said 
to-day on the floor of the House, that President Taft has flopped 
to the economic ideas of the Democrats, is not a circumstance 
compared with what they are saying in private convers:tion. 
Neither the English army in Flanders nor Gen. Sheridan at 
Winchester has any advantage in profanity over the discom- 
fited protectionists, now wailing and gnashing their teeth in this 
wicked city. They think of their President as the President 
must think of himself, when he contemplates the wreck of his 
party. There is a couplet in Milton’s Paradise Lost that fit- 
tingly depicts the present plight of our shifty Chief Executive, 
as the stand-by protectionists think he should feel. I quote a 
couplet from Milton: 

Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell ; 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep, 
Still threat’ning to devour me. 

Is it any wonder that all the protectionists in Congress should 
fume and rave and sputter? And the saddest spectacle of all 
is the venerable Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, now over 
75 years old, and poorly equipped for such a plot of “strata- 
gems and spoils.” Seeretary Wilson was ordered, as I am 
informed, by President Taft—and he obeyed the order—to go 
out among the dazed and disgusted farmers and tell them that 
what he had been telling them continually in speeches, books, 
and pamphlets, for a whole decade, on the benefits of protection, 
was a statistical compilation of double-twisted inaccuracies. 

In view of all this, that we know all about, what humiliation 
is heaped upon the venerable Secretary of Agriculture. It is 
too sad for tears. For over 15 weary years he has been busy 
fooling the farmers with the thin delusion that a farmer who 
sells his products in competition with all the other farmers in 
the world can be benefited by a tariff tax on his products. The 
venerable and experienced Secretary has probably spent dur- 
ing the last 15 years some $30,000,000 of our hard-earned tax 


money—think of these heart-rending figures—in having pre- 
pared and printed and mailed millions of copies of books and 


pamphlets and circulars and bulletins, showing by dexterously 
twisted figures how the American farmer was benefited by the 
tariff on wheat and corn and barley and potatoes, and so forth. 
And he has filled the agricultural papers with his figures and 
philosophy for a whole decade. The farmers, imbued with this 
false philosophy, have been voting the Republican ticket in 
nearly all the great agricultural States of the West and North- 
west. A large force of political experts have also been crawing 
munificent salaries in the Statistical Bureau of the Agricultural 
Department manipulating the figures to humbug the farmers. 
This Statistical Bureau is presided over by the honorable and 
able Victor H. Olmsted, with two valuable assistant statisti- 
cians, with plenty of clerks, messengers, and stenographers, 
and an able-bodied editor in the person of Mr. Charles M. 
Daugherty. And in every campaign Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson has been sent out to the rural regions, with stunning 
arrays of statistics—gathered at the expense of all the tax- 
payers—appealing to the farmers to stand by the G. O. P. in 
its protective policy on wheat, corn, oats, barley, potatoes, and 
hogs against the same products grown on cheap Canadian !:nds 


| and tilled by cheap “ Canucks.” 

| ‘This Americo-Canadian compact has some features that look 
| ugly to the farmers in my district. 
| to note a few. 
| entirely removed by the proposed Canadian treaty, but a «duty 
| of 50 cents a barrel on flour is retained, which is many times 


I have only time and space 
cents a bushel duty on wheat is 


~ 


The present 25 


the total cost of all the labor employed in making a barre! of 





flour out of wheat. The so-called ultimate consumer wil! not 


| get any cheaper breakfast, or dinner, or supper out of this kind 
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of reciprocity, as the good housewife does not bake bread from 
wheat. And we must not be surprised if a good many farmers 
wil! ask how does it happen that free trade in wheat is good 
Taft philosophy, while free trade in flour is not. I am unable 
to furnish any adequate logic to explain this. The biggest 
ts of the “ Milling Trust” are located, as I learn, in Minne- 
If free trade will 
from the great wheat fields of the Canadian Northwest, why 
should not these mills be compelled to furnish the ultimate 
uiner with cheaper flour? Why, Mr. President, did 
to tax the poor man’s breakfast of flour for 


ADOTIS, SiN 


onset 


ing Trust?” 


e these great mills cheaper wheat | 


you 
the ex- | 
ve benefit of the great dominating and all-pervading “ Mill- | 


This Canadian compact also provides for the free admission 


nto the United States of cattle, horses and mules, hogs, sheep, 

mbs, and all other live stock imported from Canada, and the 
free admission into Canada of live stock exported from the 
United States. The present duty on cattle imported into the 
United States is: 


e, if less than 1 year old, $2 per head: all other cattle, if valued 
t more than $14 per head, 33.75 per head; if valued at more than 
Si4 per head, 274 per cent ad valorem. 
On sheep, swine, horses, and mules our present import duties 
re about the same. But here comes another severe rub-it-in 
on our much distressed ultimate consumer. 


rhe present duty on imported meats from Canada is 14 cents 


a pound. The Taft America-Canadian compact only provides 
a reduction of one-fourth of a cent per pound. The carcass of 
an average beef steer weighs about GOO pounds, and on that 
basis the proposed duty on such fresh-meat carcasses 
Canada would be $7.50, or five to six times the total cost of all 
labor involved in slaughtering a beef steer. Again I ask, Where 


Ss 


does the ultimate consumer get any substantial relief? And 
the average American citizen is sure to say that this schedule 


absolutely protects the Beef Trust and the ultimate cousumer 
is left to the mercy of this hideous, to the poor, Beef Trust. 

I was elevated and highly entertained by the closing remarks 
of the able and experienced gentleman from Missouri [CHAMP 
CLARK], in predicting that this proposed compact, if enacted, 
will not only promote our trade with our near-by Canadian 
neighbors, but tend to unite the people of the States and the 
people of the Provinces into a union, so that at no far-away day 
the Flag of the Many Stars may supplant the Union Jack from 


the Gulf of Mexico to the North Pole. This was said amid 
great applause. This prescient spirit of an all-pervading pa- 


triotism arouses serious thoughts, touching the absorption or 
annexation of Canada. 

Quite recently I had a conversation with an ex-member of 
the Canadian Parliament on the question of annexation to the 
United States. He said that 25 years ago there was a powerful 
element in Ontario and the other Provinces in favor of annexa- 
tion, but now the Canadians were almost universally opposed to 
annexation, 
the Canadian Premier, Laurier, that during the past two years 
over 80,000 United States farmers from North Dakota, Montana, 
Iowa, and other Western States had sold their farms and moved 
across the border into Canada in order to better their condition. 

Why have we been losing the most thrifty and most valuable 
citizens of the Western States, who, from choice, have left the 
protection of our flag and renounced citizenship in a Republic 
to become citizens in the Canadian Provinces under the protec- 
tion of a British flag? Why have these valuable citizens left 
their homes and firesides in a mild climate to settle in the 
frozen north? Here comes the startling thought: Why should 
any United States farmer care to repudiate the flag of his 
country for the flag of Great Britain, or why are the Canadians 
opposed to annexation to the United States? 

is it because we have parted with the simple Republic of the 
fathers and are now tending rapidly to a military oligarchy, 
with the military spirit dominant and a present military estab- 
lishment more costly than the Empire of Great Britain? Is it 
because of the corruption of American politics? Is it because 
of the present unrest of our industrial classes? Is it because 
there is an economic and financial system in the United States 
controlled by not more than 5 per cent of our people, who either 
own or control all the railroads, steamship lines, iron mines, 
Stee] mills, oil refineries, tank lines, copper mines, and copper 
industry, the woolen industry, and the cotton industry? Is it 
because the average Canadian, looking across the border line, 
sees in this country no fair opportunity or a poor man’s chance, 
outside the controlling influences of monopoly? 

The Canadians doubtless know how the masses in the United 
States have been exploited and fleeced by combines and trusts 
until only about 7 per cent of the wageworkers, who work in 
the highest-protected industries, own their own homes, and they 
are opposed to opening a new field in Canada to enable the same 





He called my attention to the recent statement of | 


HON. CLEMENT 


from | 
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greedy and merciless cabals to exploit their country as they 
have exploited ours. I may be mistaken in this diagnosis of 
the average Canadian mind. I have never heard or read an 
explanation of the hostility in Canada to annexation, and can 
but guess. I am not a political diagnostic. 

In making a treaty or compact with Canada, evidently 
President thought Canada had authority to make a_ binding 
treaty. Such is not the case. The 9 Provinces of Canada are 
not a compact union like our 46 States. The confederation of 
these Provinces was only made in 1867. British Columbia 


joined the confederation in 1871, Prince Edward Island in 1873, 


and Prince Rupert Land was purchased from the Hudson 
Bay Co. in 1870. The confederation has no constitution. The 
Provinces were joined together by a statute of the British Par 
liament entitled “ British North America act, 1867" (350 Viet., 
ch. 3). This act of confederation of the Canadian Pro es 
was never ratified by the people of Canada or the | par 


liaments of the Provinces. 
To prove my assertion that a treaty or compact with C da 


would have no binding force, I call attention to the fact 

the Provinces have the power to levy export taxes indepen! J 
of and in defiance of the confederated Dominion of Canida 
In this respect they have more power and more independent 


local authority than the people of the States 
Provinces have already put an independent export duty on pulp 
wood going to the United States. It will be seen by the aboy 
that a compact with Canada is only liable to last during one 
session of the Dominion Parliament. The next Parliament uld 
repeal the act or compact. 

Canada is a province of Great Britain and has not complet 


Some Canadian 


ra 


or independent autonomy, and therefore can not make any 
treaty that will not be in the power of a succeeding Parliament 
to annul, amend, or repeal. 

Free trade with Canada, yes. Tear down ft! tariff! wall; 
but let the compact be equally free on all the foods and goods 
and wares that shall come and go across the border. Let us 
have real reciprocity and not a_ half-baked, ill-conditioned 
scheme, bearing on its face the deft hand of the Molochs of 
monopoly. It can only be said of it, and I say it soberly and 
seriously, that it is only a step in the right direction, even if 
it is, on the part of the United States, the bungle of a bung 
As Mr. Shakespeare says in King Richard II (slightly in 
proved), this Canadian- compact is— 

Deformed, unfinishe 1, sent before its time, 
Into this breathing world, scarce half mad Ip, 
And that so lamely and unfashiona 


That even the insurgents bark at me as I halt by. 


Canadian Reciprocity. 


SPEECH 
C. DICKINSON, 
OF MISSOURI, 


In rue House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes 
Mr. DICKINSON said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: This Canadian reciprocity agreement now pend- 
ing in this House, if it should pass and become a law of action 
between the United States and Canada on the north, will start 
a new era in politics and redound to a substantial benefit to the 
American public, and will be the beginning of the end of that 
condition in this country in which special interests have domi- 
nated the administration of public affairs to the detriment of 
the producing of the people everywhere, struggling 
for the betterment of their condition, while by their labor and 
industry they bear the burdens of government and produce and 
sustain the wealth of the country. This breaking down of a 
hampered commerce between friendly countries, similarly situ 
ated, will inure to the benefit of all sections of the country and 
all classes everywhere, except the classes favored by special 
laws that enable extortionate prices to be enforced agninust the 
general public. 

This agreement is urged and pressed upon Congress and the 
country by the President of the United States who, forgetting 
partisanship, speaks for the best interests of all the country. 
The fact that he is criticized for his action by the extreme par- 
tisans of his party and the advocates of high protective tariff 
duties tends to add strength to his position and merit to his 


masses 


| contention in his advocacy of this great commercial agreement 


between friendly countries lying side by side, with so many 
































































ties in common and seeking closer relations, that tend to make 
thei almost one peeple. This agreement is fought to-day by | 
protected interests and their advocates here, and by the hide- 
bound partisan, who, fearing injury to his party by its passage, 
forgets that he serves his party best who first serves his coun- 
try. No party can long survive that legislates against the wel 


fare of its country, and can hold its place and supremacy only 
so long as force and patronage can hold sway. 

President Taft commends himself to the American public 
when, by his present conduct and utterances, he refuses to be 
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longer to high-protection leaders who led 
him, shortly after becoming President, to partisan utterances 
that caused a rebuke at the polls by the American people. His 
indorsement of the iniquities of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill 
and his eulogy upon it did not prevent disaster to his own 
party, defeat and retirement to its leaders, nor signal victory 
to the advocates of a fair tariff law. His utterances astounded 
the American people and they struck hard and well at that 
leadership and partisanship that seemed so completely to take 
possession of him in the early days of his administration, when 
he seemed to become, for the time being at least, more of a 
partisan caring for party supremacy and less of a President 
looking to the welfare of all the people. To the extent that 
he breaks away and forgets his once indorsement of that tariff 
law that he pronounced the best tariff law ever enacted—to that 
extent he is hailed by the American people more of a statesman 
and less of a politician. Refreshing, indeed, is it to hear the 
President severely criticized to-day by those who formerly 
lauded him because he abandons party partisanship in his 
advocacy of a patriotic trade agreement. 

The bill is sought to be defeated by protected interests, and 
they seek to defeat it by proposing attractive amendments, on 
their face in the interest of the masses, yet not offered in good 
faith or because desired to be enacted into law, but merely to 
defeat a measure that leads to loss of power and control by 
special interests. These high priests of protection who now pose 
as friends of the farmers have never been in the forefront ad- 
vocating laws beneficial to the agricultural interests when such 
laws were advocated by their real friends. Those who really 
favor the laws now suggested by these amendments will not be 
caught by the strategy of those who seek to defeat this measure 
that is a great step in the right direction. 

Pass this reciprocity measure and then when the tariff is | 
reduced by the Democratic Party, that shortly comes into power 
in the House, let laws, putting the substance of these amend- 
ments, now proposed for sinister purposes, be enacted for the 
benefit of the agricultural interests and of the masses of the 
country, and see then whether these friends of high protection 
will be ardent supporters of such laws, or whether they will 
then admit that at this time they were simply posing before 
the country as friends of the farmers in their eager desire to 
defeat the Canadian reciprocity agreement. The high protec- 
tionist representing great protected interests warns his party 
friends that the passage of this bill means the defeat of the 
Republican Party and the triumphant success of the Democratic 
Party in 1912; and appeals for the defeat of this measure, be- 
cause he says it is not just to the farming interests. The same 
protectionist has sought in the past to mislead the farmer by 
trying to make him believe that farm products were protected 
by tariff schedules on what is grown on the farm, even though 
such produets were not produced outside of our country to any 
great extent and could not be shipped in to compete if there 
was no tariff schedule on such products—a mere snare and de- 
lusion, written into the tariff laws for political effeet. Why 
have a tariff on corn, native of this country, and grown nowhere 
else to any appreciable extent except in the United States? 
No corn can be shipped inte this country in competition—tariff 
or no tariff. Corn is king in the corn sections of the United 
States as cotton is king in the South. No one will et 
claim that tariff on corn, hogs, cattle, horses, or mules can 
benefit the producers and raisers of these products of the farm, 
when we export and do not import them; and What is true of | 
these great products is also true of other farm produets so | 
abundantly raised in the United States, furnishing a great sur- 
plus for export. 

If this reciprocal agreement puts an end to the robber high- 
tariff laws and ends for a time at least the*supremacy of the 
Republican Party dominated by special interests, the country | 
benefits while privilege loses. 

The country to-day grows more independent and less partisan, 
and while I believe in parties and party policies and party 
organizations yet I do not believe in blind partisanship that 
fails to regard the merits of a proposition. I am not friendly 
to mere party opposition to measures proposed by our political 
opponents. I believe in party differences on matters of prin- 
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ciple, but I do not regard as proper or good party policy a dis- 
position to oppose everything that comes from our political 
opponents, but rather to indorse what is good and oppese what 
we believe to be wrong, to regard first the best interests of 
our country, and not merely to ask the question: How will it 
affect our party as a test of support? No Democrat should 
oppose the recommendations of the President of the United 
States simply because they come from Republican sources. He 
is the President of the entire country, and is entitled to support 
by all, regardless of politics, when he speaks aright for the best 
interests of the masses of the people, and should be heartily 
supported when right and stubbornly resisted when wrong. 
If the passage of this bill means the doom of high protection 
and the defeat of the Republican Party, the country is not the 
loser thereby. The Republican Party is already defeated. The 
country has wearied of its domination. Special interests have 
sustained it in later years. The people have determined in 
favor of a new deal, and await with hope and trust in fairer 
laws at the hands of that party that proclaims the doctrine 
that tariff should be levied to raise revenue and not for the pro- 
tection of favored interests. They have despaired of relief 
from the Republican Party, and now that the Republican Party 
is apparently hopelessly divided the success of the Democracy 
is assured. A strange spectacle before the country when a 
Republican President is able to sustain himself only by Demo- 
cratic help. The high protectionist dies hard, but his days are 
numbered; the masses are being awakened, and, knowing their 
strength, have determined that this Government shall not be 
controlled by a privileged class, but shall be run in the interest 
of all the people, and they hail with approval the utterances 
of a President when speaking on broad lines for country and 
humanity. Let the Democracy when it comes into power legis- 
late for the best interests of the masses and evidence to the 
country that it is patriotic, rather than partisan, and let it rid 
the country of the domination by special interests. and its lease 
of power for years will be assured. 





Canadian Reciprocity. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES M. GRAHAM, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 
(EH. R. 32216) te promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois said: 

Mr. Speaker: I favor this reciprocity measure because I rec- 
ognize in it a movement in the right direetion. I freely admit it 
is imperfect, but I realize that taking the first step in any im- 
portant matter is of great importance, even though it is not as 
long a step as it should be. 

Very often in great enterprises the first step taken is open to 
serious and to just criticism, and is afterwards abandoned: but 
the great work goes on, the defect is seen and corrected later 
on, and the enterprise is carried on to a successful conclusion. 
The main thing at the outset is that we “put our hand to the 
plow.” Having done this, we will not be apt to turn back, but 
will go on gradually and conservatively, without any great dis- 
turbance to our various industries, till we reach a normal ‘asis, 
which will be the foundation of our real and abiding com- 
mercial greatness. If we do not begin this policy till everyone 
approves, we will never begin it, and I doubt if a better place 
to begin could be found than the one now proposed. 

As one of my constituents writes to me, this protective policy 
has made us all so narrowly selfish that we see only our indi- 
vidual and our community interests, and overlook the broader, 
more national, and more patriotic view which ineludes the 
whole Republic. 

Had the inhabitants of the various colonies taken this nar- 
row and selfish view of their respective interests, we would have 
no Republic to-day. 

I take the liberty of inserting as a part of my remarks a let- 
ter I have written, in reply to a telegraphic request from some 
of my constituents to vote against this bill: 


On the bill 


Frorvary 21, 2911. 


Mr. CuHarL_es M. Woops, Springfield, Ill 

Deak Mr. Woonos: Your telegram of the 14th instant, as follows: 
“Vote against Canadian reciprocity bill; it is a discrimination against 
the farmer in the West and Middle West,” reached me a little while 
before the roll call took place on the Dill. 
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I assume you had not given the matter any thought when it first 
up, or I would have heard from you sooner. The fact that the 
Democrats would hold a caucus on the subject was published in the 
newspapers generally for a week or more before the caucus was held, 
and during that time I did not hear a word from anyone at home one 
way or the other on the subject. Since then I received word both for 
and 1inst it. You have been in politics enough to realize what it 
meaus to enter a caucus and participate in its action, and I am certain 
I would lose your respect if I failed to abide by its action under such 
circumstances And so, for that reason alone, I would feel bound to 
vot n conformity with the caucus action unless some reason int 
yened which would justify me in repudiating that action. 

Your request by wire was the only one I received, and, of course, you 
































‘ 1 not give any reasons in a telegram. 

Since receiving your wire I have received a copy of the Springfield 
R . in whiclt I notice you have given out the telegram for publica 
tion, and I might as well make this answer full enough to cover both 

t ram and the newspaper article, and for that purpose I an 
1 copy of it to the Record and also to the Register. 
In ferring to the action of the caucus, as I have done, I do not 
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wish to be misunderstood as saying that I would have voted against 
t ity if there had been no caucus, for I frankly admit I would 
ave voted as I did had there |} 1 no caucus. I thought then, and still 
ink, the Democrats would place themselves in a ridiculous, if not a 
contemptible, position had they done otherwise than as they did. 
And besides, I am convinced that the measure, defective though it is 
ought to be adopted, and that time will demonstrate the wisdom of it. 
Almost since I can remember the Democrats have been declaiming 
1inst protection. Surely you will admit they were in earnest in this. 
I} » preached tariff reform and fought the system of high tariff in 
Sangamon County for more than 25 years. I preached that doctrine 
when campaigning for you, and I meant it. I was absolutely sincere 
in it I think nearly everybody in the congressional district knew 
where I have stood on the question, and now, when an opportunity to 
put that preaching in practice is thrust at me and at my party, I think 




















it would be contemptible in both myself and my party to run away from 
it and in effect say we do not want it, and that we never meant it, 
anyhow. 

I assure you I would be ashamed to go home and go among my 





friends, who know my ws and have heard me express them in season 
and out of season, if I did such a thing. 

I do not think I need say to you that it would give me pleasure to 
favor you and the other gentlemen who joined you in the request, 
everyone of whom is a personal friend. 

But should I give my vote on a great—a very great—public question, 
a question affecting the whole American people, and, in my judgment, 
the future of the country, because of the personal interest of my friends, 
and if your view of it is right, | might add, of myself; for as you know, 
whatever I have been able to save during a life of hard work and 
ful living I have invested in farm land? If, as you think, this meas 
ure is going to be injurious to the farmer, it would injure me also; so 

it I can not be accused of voting for my personal interest. 

If the Democratic Party stands for any one policy more than another 
it is opposition to a tariff levied merely for protection. 

Now, this system of protection for protection’s sake has been devel- 
oped by its beneficiaries till it now amounts to a sort of political 
uund robin.” To get the farmer into this ‘“‘ round robin” they have 
held out to him the bait of a tariff of 25 cents a bushel on wheat, 15 
cents a bushel on corn, and more or less on other cereals and on live 
stock. Many farmers seem to think this tariff is a benefit to them, 
and increases the price of their wheat, corn, ete., and they are in- 
luced to join in the tariff combination or round robin, in which each 
of the parties agrees to stand by all of them. And they do stand 
together to such an extent that it is not easy to find a place to begin 
the work of tariff reform. 

Mr. Blaine, the apostle of protection, and President McKinley, one 
of its leading champions, both favored reciprocity. In what proved 
to be his dying message to his countrymen President McKinley recog- 
nized that protection was being carried too far and pronounced in favor 
of reciprocity. 

Among other things he said: 

rhe period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade and 
commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable 
A policy of good will and friendly trade relations will prevent ri 
prisals Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the spirit of the 
measures of retaliation are not.” 

I do not refer to the views of Mr. Blaine and President McKinley 
as being binding on Democra but when these leaders of protection 
‘ iit that certain features of protection should now be abandoned, it 
might be fairly claimed they are indefensible, and as some of those who 
joined you in the telegram are Republicans and protectionists, the views 
of those two leaders in protection policies should have great weight 
with them. 

And now President Taft proposes to follow this advice and make a 
practical application of this policy. In my judgment, this offers the 
needed opportunity to make a breach in the “round robin” of prote« 
tion and to make a start in the direction of a sounder, juster, and more 
enduring industrial system, and while the reciprocity bill is not what 
| would wish I am for it because it is a beginning, and we must begin 
sumewhere. A Democratic Congress will soon have a chance to supple 
ment it and correct at least some of the defects in it. 

You do not attack the wisdem of reciprocity as a national policy, but 
say it discriminates against the western farmer. That statement im- 
plies that the present tariff is beneficial to him, which I deny. I don’t 
know how carefully you have gone into the matter, but it can do no 
harm to call your attention to a few facts showing what a sham prot 
tion for the farmer is. 

Wheat and corn are the principal products of our section. There is 
a protective tariff of 25 cents a bushel on wheat and 15 cents a bushel 
on corn, and the farmers of Illinois are led to believe this heips them 
greatly. 
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Canada 2,111,370 bushels of wheat and imported from Canada 54,694 
bushels. Of the wheat imported the greater part is made into flour and 
the flour is exported, and under the tariff law 99 per cent of the tariff 
is paid back to the exporter. On the other hand, if the American 
farmer imports Canadian wheat for seed, he pays the tariff of 25 cents 
a bushel and doesn't get any of it back. 

What has the Illinois wheat raiser to fear from the importation of 
wheat from a country to which we send over 2,000,000 bushels a year? 

In the year 1910 we exported 6,583,893 bushels of corn to Canada 
and imported an amount too smali to be separately noticed in the sta- 
tistical tables. In 1907 we exported 10,489,000 bushels and imported 
little or none. 


and with Germany only 


What difference does it make to the Illinois farmer whether there is a 
tariff on corn? Our annua ! 
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Without going into details, the farmer is required | h cocontra 
tors in the round-robin agreement to pay ex V ( ’ 
ing apparel for himself and family, all til ‘ i his tools 
and agricultural implements, all paints and che ils, all lun * and 
things made from it, evé hing mad f r st ich a N 
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cern interested in a protective tariff and which is a part) 
robin agreement. 
Now, go back to what I have said and see what he g 
pare what he gets with what } gives up is no 
ifiinitesimal as compared with his loss 
When you think it over, does it not look as if the 
flimflammed by this tariff graft? 








Phere is another thing which ought to make the f ner pau ind 
reflect on this reciprocity matter 
When I see such eminent farmers as Representative DALZELL, of 





Pittsburg, Pa., who is generally supposed to be very loyal to Pittsbu 
and Steel Trust interests, and Representative Forpney, of Michigan, w 
is himself a lumber baron and who is friendly to lumber interests 
and Representative GarInres, of West Virginia, perhaps the most trust 
ridden State in the Union, and other eminent Representatives of dis 
tricts where farming is not considered the leading interest, I can not 
avoid the conclusion that they have some other reason than the one 
they give for their opposition; and I have never understood that these 
gentlemen were accepted by the farmers as their guides or spokesmen. 
I might also suggest that the wood-pulp interests and the lumber inter- 
ests are both much interested in preventing reciprocity and are ! 
ally supposed to be maintaining a propa da to excite the farmer against 
reciprocity and get him to fight thei attles while they lie back and 
laugh at him. 
I feel confident that the farmers of illinois are too clear-sighted to 
so easily deceived and too patriotic to stand in tl of a policy 
hicl and the glory 
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which will redound to the benefit of the American 
of the American Republic. 
Very sincerely, yours, 





JAMES M. GRAHAM. 

Mr. Speaker, I cheerfully admit that the passage of this bill 
would effect some changes in the prices of some farm products 
along the border line of the two countries, but I think such 
changes would be slight and of brief duration, whereas I firmly 
believe the ultimate advantages would be both great and per- 
manent. 


Canadian Recipreeity. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES H. DAVIDSON. 


OF WISCONSIS 
In roe House or Representatives 
Tucsday, February 14, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32216) to promote recipr 1 trade relations wit 
the Dominion of Canada, and for 
Mr. DAVIDSON said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I am opposed to this alleged treaty. I have 
great admiration and respect for President Taft, and it has 
been a pleasure to give cordial support to his administration. 


‘ 


A careful analysis of the pending bill, however, convinces me 
that my constituents and the State which in part I have t 
honor to here represent will be injured by its enactment, | 
my opposition to it. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in genuine Republican reci ity. 
I believe in the kind of reciprocity advocated by James G 
Blaine and William McKinley. 

The Republican Party in its plaiform of 1892 indorsed the 
policy of protection and reciprocity as follows: 














We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection VW ill attention 
to its growth abroad. We maintain that the prosp 1 ndition « 
our country is largely due to the wi I 1 lation of the last 
Republican Congress. We believe t t all article which can not . 
produced in the United States, except cul . Should be admitted free 
of duty, and that on all imports coming t ipetition with the 
product of American labor there should levied duti jual to the 
difference between wages abroad and home 

We assert that the prices of manufactured articles of gens con 
sumption have been reduced under the operations of the tariff act of 
1890. 

We point to the success of Repub! n policy of reciprocity under 


which our export trade has vastly increased and new and enlarged 
markets have been opened for the | lucts of ir farms and worl 


rk 
shops. 
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Again, in 1896, it declared as follows: 


We renew and emphasize our allegiance to 
as the bulwark of American industrial independence 
ef American development and prosperity. This 
taxes foreign products and encourages home 
burden of revenue on foreign goods; it 


} 
the 


policy of protection 
and the foundation 
true American policy 
industry; it puts 


the American producer; it upholds the American standard of wages 
for the American workingman; it puts the factory by the side of the 
farm; it makes the American farmer less dependent on foreign demand 
and price; it diffuses general thrift, and founds the strength of all 
on the strength of each. In its reasonable application it is just, fair, 
und impartial, equally opposed to foreign control and domestic monop- 
oly, to sectional discrimination and individual favoritism. 


We believe the repeal of the reciprocity arrangements negotiated by 


the iast Republican administration was a national calamity and we 
demand their renewal and extension on such terms as will equalize our 
trade witn other nations, remove the restrictions which now obstruct 
the sale of American products in the ports of other countries, and 
secure enlarged markets for the products of our farms, forests, and 


factories. 
Protection and reciprocity 


are twin measures of Republican policy 
and go hand in hand. 


Democratic rule has recklessly struck down beth 
and both must be reestablished—protection for what we produce; free 
admission for the necessaries of life which we do not produce; reci 
procity agreements of mutual interest which gain open markets for us 
in return for our open market for others. Protection builds up domestic 
industry and trade and secures our own market for ourselves; reci- 
procity builds up foreign trade and finds an outlet for our surplus, 


In the platform of 1900 we find the following: 


We favor the associated policy of reciprocity, so directed as to open 
our markets on favorable terms for what we do not ourselves produce 
in return for free foreign markets. 


And in 1904 the party again declared for Republican reci- 
procity in the following language: 


We have extended widely our foreign markets, and we believe in the 
adoption of all practicable methods for their further extension, includ- 
ing commercial reciprocity wherever reciprocal arrangements can be 
effected consistent with the principles of protection and without injury 
to American agriculture, American labor, or any American industry. 


President McKinley, in his inaugural address in 1897, in de- 
fining reciprocity, said: 


The end in view always to be the opening up of new markets for the 
products of our country by granting concessions to the products of 
other lands that we need and can not produce ourselves, and which do 
not involve any loss of labor of our own people, but tend to increase 
their prosperity. 


The last great speech of that great American patriot contained 
the following: 


$y sensible trade arrangements, which will not interrupt our home 
production, we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus. A 
system which provides a mutual exchange of commodities is manifestly 
essential to the continued and healthful growth of our export trade. 
We must not repose in fancied security that we can forever sell every- 
thing and buy little or nothing. If such a thing were possible it would 
not be best for us or for those with whom we deal. We should take 
from our consumers such of their products as we can use without harm 
to our industries and labor. Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of 
our wonderful industrial development under the domestic policy now 
firmly established. 


What we produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a vent | 


abroad. The excess must be relieved through a foreign outlet, and we 
should sell evcrywhere we can and buy wherever the buying will enlarge 
our sales and productions, and thereby make a greater demand for home 
Jabor. 

The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade and 
commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable. 
A policy of good will and friendly trade relations will prevent reprisals. 
Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the spirit of the times; meas- 
ures of retaliation are not. 

If perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or 
to encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not 
be employed to extend and promote our market abroad? 


The guiding thought in that speech is found in the first two 
lines above quoted. It illustrates what is meant by Republican 
reciprocity. I again quote: 

By sensible trade arrangements, which will not interrupt our home 
production, we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus. 

Republican reciprocity is reciprocity in noncompetitive arti- 
cles. Competition is not reciprocity. 

Charles Emory Smith, former Postmaster General, once de- 
fined reciprocity in the following language: 

When rightly understood the principle is axiomatic. Brazil grows 
coffee but makes no machinery. We make machinery but grow no coffee. 
She needs the fabrics of our factories and forges and we need the fruits 
of her tropical soil. We agree to concessions for her coffee, she agrees 
to concessions for our machinery. That is reciprocity. 

Any arrangement that does not secure a foreign market for 
our products has no reciprocity in it. The mere interchange of 
agricultural or manufactured products of like kinds which we 
produce has no proper or just element of reciprocal trade. 

Nothing is gained by admitting the farm products of Canada 
into this country free except competition with the producers of 
those products in this country. 

To agree to certain given rates of duty on specified articles 
commonly produced in both countries is not reciprocity. It is 


; y the | 
secures the American market for | 








simply an agreement to enter into competition, success to come 
to the one who can through cheaper lands, cheaper material, and 
cheaper labor sell his goods at the lower price. 

Reciprocity with Canada is not a new topic. The present 
treaty is in nearly all particulars a copy of the treaty of 1854, 
which proved so disastrous to this country, and which was de- 
nounced by this country in 1866, 

The treaty of 1854 was occasioned by the desire to recover cer- 
tain valuable rights in fisheries which were surrendered by the 
treaty of 1818. In order to again secure those rights our Goy- 
ernment practically gave to Canada free trade in agricultural 
products. 

Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years in Congress, speaking of this 
treaty, said: 

On the 20th of October, 1818, a treaty was concluded at London con- 
taining as its first and most important provision an absolute surrender 
of some of our most valuable rights in the fisheries. 

From the execution of this treaty—as might have been seen—the mis- 
understanding between the two countries in relation to the fisheries 
became more complicated. * * * 

The right in the fisheries conceded by the treaty of 1854—originally 
ours under the treaty of 1782, and unnecessarily and unwisely re- 
nounced in the treaty of 1818—was not given freely, but in considera- 
tion of a great price. That price was reciprocity of trade, so called, 
between the United States and the British North American Provinces 
in certain commodities named in the treaty. The selection, as shown 
by the schedule, was made almost wholly to favor Canadian interests. 
There was scarcely a product in the list which could be exported from 
the United States to Canada without loss, while the great market of 
the United States was thrown open to Canada without tax or charge 
for nearly everything which she could produce and export. All her 
raw materials were admitted free, while all our manufactures were 
charged with heavy duty, the market being reserved for English mer- 
chants. The fishery question had been adroitly used to secure from the 
United States an agreement which was one sided, vexatious, and un- 
profitable. It had served its purpose admirably as a makeweight for 


Canada in acquiring the most generous and profitable market sie ever 
enjoyed for her products. 


That this treaty was disastrous is shown by the fact that 
our trade, which when this treaty was enacted was $8,000,000 
in our favor, became under its operations during the last year 
of its existence $30,000,000 against us. 


Senator Morrill, speaking of the effect of this treaty upon 
our trade, said: 


Our exports to Canada in 1855 were $20,828,676, but under the oper- 
ation of reciprocity, then commenced, they dwindled in 12 years down 
to $15,243,834, while the exports of Canada to the United States in- 
creased from $12,000,000 and odd to $46,000,000 and odd. When the 
treaty began the balance of trade had been $8,000,000 annually in our 
favor, and that paid in specie, but at the end the balance against us to 
be paid in specie in a single year was $30,000,000. Here was a positive 
yearly loss of over $5,000,000 of our export trade and a loss of 
$38,000,000 specie, all going to enrich the Canadians at our expense. 





As soon as this treaty was abrogated our commerce with 
Canada assumed its normal condition. 


Under existing conditions it has continued to grow, until 
during the last year our exports to Canada amounted to 


$241,.809,233 and our imports to $103,256,955. 

This not only shows a healthy trade between the two coun- 
tries, but, what is more important, it shows that the balance 
of trade in our favor last year was $138,552,278. 

In view of this, is there any reason why these conditions 
should be changed, or the balance of trade endangered by the 
admission into this country free of duty of all the natural prod- 
ucts of Canara? 

That Canada is desirous of securing our market for her 
products there is no question. : 

During every administration since the treaty of 1854 was 
abrogated Canada, in some way or another, has been seeking 
the renewal of that agreement. 

Grant, in his message to Congress in December, 1869, shows 
that Canada was then anxious to renew the agreement. He 
said: 

The question of renewing a treaty for reciprocal trade between the 
United States and the British Provinces on this continent has not been 
favorably considered by the administration, The advantages of such 
a treaty would be wholly in favor of the British preducer. Except pos 
siblvy a few engaged in the trade between the two sections, no citizen of 
the United States would be benefited by reciprocity. Our internal taxa 
tion would prove a protection to the British producer almost equal to 
the protection which our manufacturers now receive from the tariff 
Some arrangement, however, for the regulation of commercial inter 
course between the United States and the Dominion of Canada may be 
desirable. 

President Grant did, however, in his second administration, 
undertake to negotiate q treaty with Canada under which it was 
proposed to admit into that country a large number of our 
manufactured articles free of duty. Canada, however, declined 
to make that kind of an agreement. 

President Harrison, speaking of reciprocity with Canada in 
his message of June 20, 1892, said: 

A reciprocity treaty limited to the exchange of natural products (re- 
ferring to the case of Canada) would haye been such only in form. 














—— 

The benefits of such a treaty would have inured almost wholly to | 
Canada. Previous experiments on this line had been unsatisfactory to 
this Government. A treaty that should be reciprocal in fact and of | 


mutual advantages must necessarily have embraced an important list | 
of manufactured articles and have secured to the I nited States a free | 
or favored introduction of these articles into Canada as against the | 
world 


That Canada still persisted in her efforts to renew the pre- 
vious one-sided agreement is borne out by the language used by 
President Harrison in his fourth annual message: 

During the past year a suggestion was received through the British 
minister that the Canadian Government would like to confer as to the 
possibility of enlarging, upon terms of mutual advantage, the commer- 
cial exchanges of Canada and of the United States; and a conference 
was held at Washington, with Mr. Blaine acting for this Government 
and the British minister at this capital and three members of the 
Dominion cabinet acting as commissioners on the part of Great Britain. 
The conference developed the fact that the Canadian Government was 
only prepared to offer to the United States, in exchange for the conces- 
sions asked, the admission of natural products. The statement was 
frankly made that favored rates could not be given to the United States 
as against the mother country. This admission, which was foreseen, 
necessarily terminated the conference upon this question. The benefits 
of an exchange of natural products would be almost wholly with the 
people of Canada. 


President Harrison saw clearly that Canada would enjoy the 
greater advantage if the old treaty was renewed. 

The statesmen of Canada, realizing that she was suffering 
from present trade conditions, have persisted in their effert to 
secure some new agreement. ‘This is plainly expressed in the 
speech made by Sir John Charlton, a member of the Canadian 
Parliament, on the 24th of February, 1903, wherein he said: 

The American policy has been applied not only to us, but to all the 


‘ 





world. The object of the United States has been to sell all that it 
poss could of the products of its soil and its mills and its work- 
shops and to buy just as little as it could from other countries, and 
thus have as much of the balance of trade in its own favor as possible. 
The result has been that the balance of trade in favor of the United 


States last year amounted to $600,000,000 as against the whole world, 
$71,000,000 as against Canada. That is a good thing for the United 
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States, and it will be her policy so long as the rest of the whole world 
will permit her to do it; but it is not good for us. 

Then he goes on to say further: 

Something must be done to change the trade conditions that exist 
between the United States and Canada. Free trade in natural product 
would afford a reasonable adjustment Nothing shert of this will do 
and this condition of free trade of natural products must granted 
by the United States without a solitary concession from Canada further 
than she has already made. We can not afford any more 

Success has at last crowned their efforts. They have su 
ceeded in negotiating a renewal of the treaty of 1854. I make 
that statement because of the assertion of Mr. Fielding, minister 


of finance for the Canadian Government, and one of the com 
missioners who framed the treaty, who, in reply to a question 
in the Canadian Parliament, said: 





It is the reciprocity agreement of 1854 over again with comparatively 
i . i 

little change. It promises prosperity to the people of Canada, and this 

house would make a grave mistake and do a great wrong if it refused 


to take advantage of it. 


It is, therefore, evident that the Canadian commissioners fee] 
that this agreement will be most beneficial to them. On the 
other hand, what do we get out of it? 

We know that Canada has a special treaty with Germany and 
France under which she gives to each of those eountries certain 
low rates of duty on manufactured articles. We also know that 
Canada gives to the mother country, Great Britain, a prefer 
ential duty which amounts to 334 per cent of the regular tariff 
duties. Notwithstanding the reductions made in this agre 
ment on manufactured articles, our manufacturers in seeking a 
market in that country must still compete with the manufactur 
ers of Germany, France, and Great Britain, they having the ad 
vantages to which I have referred. 

The following table shows the preferential duties given to 
Great Britain and the advantages her manufacturers will have 
as against our manufacturers in the Canadian market: 


| Duty provided in 


' proposed | Duty now collected under 
Articles. | reciprocal treaty with British preferential 
United States, or fixed tariff . 
by law. | — 
| | 
Fish } } 
(a) When weighing over 20 ounces and not over 36 ounces......... qnascencece ecccccecees-- ocecccccecccoces | 5 cents per package....... | 3} cents per package 
(b) When weighing over 12 ounces and not over 20 oumces..........-ccsccccesceees een ath thd tik title dace neh aitioe 4 cents per package....... | 24 cents per package 
a eee a dln da SA eaeenneNaaakonas aad .-| 2cents per package....... 1} cents per package 
(d) When weighing 36 ounces or more, or when packed in oil, bottles, jars, or kegs.................-.--.--++--- 36 per cent ad valorem....| 20 percent ad valorem. 
ean a claslin a eiaeiomeiaiiahbiaedinedavdaddcnanaddasea ods 1} cents per pound. . 1 cent per pound 
Wi a Riga Si Dela plats maine ceed art eae | ce onal al lle hank ta sist aiasileameeamndaaimiioe aenkiheiionee Shelal 50 cents per barrel.........| 40 cents per barrel 
a I ai te dare laa see ko sebiiabiandbaameneaduadenanenanowel 50 cents per 100 pounds....| 40 cents per 100 pounds 
I a ee 174 per cent ad valorem...|} 15 per cent ad valorem 
I $1 per 100 pound 75 cents per 100 pounds. 
wafers, and cakes, when sweetened with sugar. etc... ...........2.-ceecceccccceccecceecscceeceeeee: 25 per cent ad v 74 per cent ad valorem. 


fections. 


a es I I a cnt crriiesd a ine Maevecdibininabienia di -eeteeaene 


Cherry juice and prune juice and other fruit sirups 
Farm wagons and finished parts thereof........................------- sain dediaaieh 
Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and planters 
Portable engines, hay 

spreaders, and win 
Vitrif 


loaders, potato diggers, feed cutters, grain crushers, and fanning 
mills. 
1 paving Dlocks 





Cutler pocketknives, penknives, scissors and shears, knives and forks............... 
B sins, urinals, —_— a 2s os adn aaa 
Clocks and watches and time recorders 

Plat iss, not beveled 


Mot r vehicles, other than for railway 
Portland cement 


More than that, under the favored-nation clause Canada is | 
bound to give to any other country demanding it advantages 
equal to those given to us under this treaty. This is true as a 
general proposition, but in order that it may be emphasized I 
quoce 


again from Mr. Fielding, who, in response to questions 
asked him as to the effect of this treaty and whether any addi- 
tional advantages would be enjoyed by the United States, 


said: 


There are, however, a few articles in the French schedules which, 
ler the agreement with the United States, are made free or dutiable 


unt 


at lower rates. In those cases the advantage granted to the United | 
States will extend also to France and the favored-nation countries. In 
the case of a few articles which are not to be found in the French 


treaty, the favered-nation countries will be entitled to receive the con- 
cession on the same terms as the United States, but France will not be 
) entitled. Although not arising from any agreement, in no case has 
iny advantage been granted to any foreign country that did not extend 
at the same time to all parts of the British Empire. In the few cases | 
in which the rates to be established are lower than those already 
d by British countries the reduction will apply to such countries. 


_ Therefore, on the authority of the Canadian minister of 
finance, it can be asserted that American manufacturers get | 


enj 








324 per cent ad valorem... 4 per cent ad valorem. 











bduAdddh and COCR eReneneneceleenee eee 25 per cent ad val 
sueees 174 per cent ad va 15 per cent ad val 
nenneane anni a ‘ 22) per cent ad valore 174 per cent ad valor 
eases eee eome -, 154 per cent ad valorem....| 12} per cent ad valo 
mills, hay tedders, manure | 20 per cent ad valorem....| 15 per cent ad valor 
sees- 174 per cent ad valorem 124 per cent ad v 
eoceesees ac ccees 274 per cent ad valorem....) 20 per cent ad ve 
ecececcoes $24 per cent ad valorem.... Do. 

274 per cent ad valorem Do. 

25 per cent ad valorem....| 15 per cent ad valorem 

30 per cent ad valorem. 22} per cent ad valorem. 

11 cents per 100 | 1ds § cents per 100 pounds 

How does it affect the farmers? It admits free of duty 


| everything which our farmers produce. 


The following is a list of these items: 


Cattle, horses, mules, swine, sheep, poultry, wheat, rye, oats, 
buckwheat, dried peas and beans, cowpeas, corn, hay, straw, p: 










sweet potatoes, yams, turnips, onions, cabbages, and all other vegetab 
apples, peaches, pears, grapes, and berries (except lemons, oranges, 
limes, grapefruit, and shaddocks, pomelos, and pineapples) ; butter, 
cheese, fresh milk and cream, « s, heney, cotton seed and flax d, 
linseed and other oil seeds, grass seed, including timothy and « 


seed, and other minor articles 

These are the products of the farms of this country. They 
are produced from land valued at from $50 to $150 per acre and 
by labor paid at the rate of from $30 to $50 per month. 


These products now largely find a market at home. But few 
of them have a surplus for export. 
The territory of Canada practically equals in acreage that of 


our own country. Large portions of it are still undeveloped, 
but capable of being developed and of producing large quantities 
of not only certain kinds of grain, but of dairy products as well. 

That portion of the Dominion now under cultivation success 


absolutely no advantage in the Canadian market not enjoyed | fully produces these products, and it only needs a larger market 


by every other nation under the favored-nation clause. 





as a stimulus for a much larger production. Last year Canada 
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sent 980,086 pounds of butter into the markets of the United 
States. Every pound*paid a duty of 6 cents. Take off that 
duty and you place our dairies in direct competition with the 
dairy farms of Canada. 

The importation of cheese amounted 
Every pound paid a duty of 6 cents. 
and place cheese upon the free list. 

Last year 46,613 bushels of apples were imported from Can- 
ada, and they paid a duty of 25 cents per bushel. Remove this 
duty and the markets of New England and the eastern cities 
will be supplied by the orchards of Nova Scotia. 

Last year 946,479 bushels of oats, paying a duty of 15 cents 
per bushel, came into our market. This bill removes the duty 
and allows direct competition with oats produced from farms 
of the United States, 

Last year 96,507 tons of hay, each ton paying a duty of $4, 
found a market in the United States, in competition with hay 
produced from the farms of this country. 

Last year 97,188 bushels of potatoes, each paying a duty of 


2 OF 
hedge ded) 


to lf 
This it is proposed to remit 


Or 


It is true this is not a very large amount, but it is also true 
that a duty of 25 cents per bushel is almost prohibitory. 
off that duty, and you will find that Canadian: potatoes will 
flood the markets of the eastern section of our country. 

My attention has been called to a letter received by a gentle- 
man in New York from an exporter of New Brunswick, which 
gives his views of the effect of the removal of this duty. He 
says: 

Are you aware that we New Brunswickers will be in a position, with 
potatoes on the free list, of putting our stock into your market at a 
price that will give us the trade? In other words, look out for New 
Brunswick when it comes. We are having March weather here in St. 


Johns, and it is what we like for handling potatoes. Our Munson boat 
left here last Thursday with 23,000 bushels on board. 
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pounds, | 





25 cents per bushel, came into our markets, in competition with | 
the potatoes raised in Wisconsin, Michigan, and other States, | 


Take | 


| as it goes that is a commendable feature. 


Steel Trust of the United States, and hence there is absolutely 
no possible relief to be expected from that quarter. 

If farm products are to be free, why not have free trade in 
farm machinery, in wagons, carriages, reapers, plows, and all 
those things which the farmer must necessarily buy? These 
things are not on the free list, and while there has been slight 
reductions in the duty, there still remains enough to fully pro- 
tect the American manufacturer from competition, and hence 
no possible benefit can come to the consumers of these articles, 

Again, we are told that the American farmer, in considera- 
tion of giving up his home market to Canadian competition, 
is to be permitted to get his rough lumber free. Well, so far 
Rough lumber ought 
to be free, but by the same token why not have dressed lumber 
free? Why confine the farmers’ benefit to the rough boards 
that he may use in building a shed or barn? Why not give him 
the benefit of the lumber he uses as flooring or ceiling or siding 
for his house? 

Much has been said by the advocates of this measure of its 
effect upon the consumers of the country. 

In the first place, I maintain that the original cost of the 
articles which the farmer produces has not been excessive. All 
the investigations show that practically 50 per cent of the 
price which the consumer pays goes to the middleman and 
that the price which the farmer receives is only a fair one. 

The two great staples of life are meat and flour. Permit any 


| family to reduce its meat and flour bills and you aid it mate- 


There is no question but what potatoes can be delivered from | 


New Brunswick to Atlantic coast ports for less than one-half 
of the freight rates on similar products from the interior of our 
country. 


Potato growing is one of the great industries of this country. | 


Wisconsin receives millions of dollars each year for its potato 
crop. 

Why are our farmers of the potato-producing States to have 
their home market supplied by the product of New Brunswick 
and other Canadian Provinces? 

When the 
from Buffalo appeared before the committee and asked for a re- 
duction on the duty of barley from 30 cents to 15 cents per bushel. 
They claimed that the existing rate of 30 cents was prohibitory. 
The committee recommended a reduction to 15 cents. The House 
put the duty up to 24 cents and the Senate restored it to 3 
cents. 

That was one of the items in the Payne bill where the com- 
mittee undertook to lower the rate, but where both the Senate 
and the House went on record in opposition to such reduction. 

In the face of such action by the legislative body, the makers 
of this treaty propose to put barley on the free list. 

Canada produces large quantities of barley. It has an ex- 


tensive area yet undeveloped, which is capable of producing | 


much larger quantities of barley. 


The barley production of the United States is largely confined | 
Prior to the | 
Dingley law Canadian barley came in in large quantities, and | 


to the Northwestern and Pacific coast States. 
the malting center of the industry was at Buffalo and Oswego. 
With a duty of 380 cents per bushel, barley importations were 
restricted and as a result the farmers of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
lowa, and the Dakotas have supplied the home market. 

The removal of this duty will enable Canadian barley, on the 
short haul with cheap water transportation, to supply the malt- 
ing houses of Buffalo and Oswego, which in turn will supply the 
whole eastern market with malt. 

I ean not vote for a bill which will subject the farmers of 
Wisconsin, who now raise barley, to this unjust and unfair 
competition, 

A like argument may be made against every one of the farm 
products which this bill puts upon the free list. And what does 
the farmer get in exchange? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 

Oh, yes; some one says this treaty puts wire fencing on the 
free list. Last year the Steel Trust sold to Canada more than 
100,000,000 pounds of wire, and we bought no wire from Can- 
ada. Why, the production of fence wire by the United States 
Steel Corporation and its subsidiary companies in this country 
would fence the whole Louisiana purchase, while the output of 
all Canada in comparison would scarcely fence the back yard 
of a city dweller. 

More than that, if I am correctly informed, every steel and 
wire plant in Canada is largely a subsidiary company of the 


*ayne tariff law was under consideration, maltsters | 





rially in the effort to have the weekly wage meet the weekly 
expense. This bill retains a duty on the two products the re- 
moval of which would do more to cheapen the cost of living 
than any other changes which could possibly be made. 

The farmer produces sheep, hogs, and cattle. They are his 
finished product. They are admitted free of duty. They be- 
come the raw material for the packers, and their finished prod- 
uct is the article which the consumer buys in the local market. 
The packers are protected by a duty of 1} cents per pound on 
meat products. 

I hope there will be an opportunity to amend this bill. 
so, I shall vote to put all meat products on the free list. 

The steer grown in Canada can be admitted into the United 
States free, but the moment it is slaughtered in Canada, then 
it can not be admitted here unless a payment of from $7 to 
$10 is made for the privilege. That amount enables the Meat 
Trust to buy live stock in Canada, import it, slaughter it, and 
then enhance the price to the extent of the duty before meeting 
competition from Canadian meats. 

The same argument applies to that other great staple article 
of food, viz, flour. The farmer gets no protection on the 
wheat he grows, and the price of wheat which the farmer re- 
ceives is not, and has not been, excessive, but the moment it 
reaches the mill and becomes the raw material, from which the 
miller furnishes the finished product to the consumer, then we 
find that this treaty carefully protects the miller from compe- 
tition with flour made in Canada. 

If Canadian wheat makes good American flour, why not let 
Canadian flour come into open competition with it? 

If an opportunity is given, I shall vote to’ put flour 
free list, and thus give to the consumer every possible 
tage in buying these two great staples, meat and flour. 

The effort being made to create sentiment in favor of this 
treaty is in some respects most amusing. There is evidently 
some organized machinery in motion, and through its efforts 
a great campaign of publicity is being made. For instance, 1 
find very generally printed in Wisconsin papers an advertise- 
ment entitled “ Benefits of the Canadian treaty.” It refers 
to the following subjects as of special benefit to the State of 
Wisconsin. 

The first is agricultural implements. This is alleged to be 
one of Wisconsin’s leading industries, the value of output of 
its 52 factories being more than $10,000,000. The duty on 
these articles is reduced from 174 to 15 per cent ad valorem. A 
remarkable concession of 24 per cent. 

The second is farm wagons, and a reduction is here noted of 
10 per cent. 

Why, the loss on the barley crop in one county of my dis- 
trict will more than offset the benefit to be derived from this 
slight reduction in the duty on farm wagons and implements. 

The next item relates to the milling industry of Wisconsin. 
It says: 

The peseees tax of 25 cents per bushel on wheat is prohibitive. The 
removal of this will render available to the extensive milling interests 
ef Wisconsin a new and practically unlimited source of supply. 


If 


on the 
advan- 


I wonder how the farmers of the wheat-growing sections of 
the country, including Wisconsin, like the prospect of having 
opened up to the Milling Trust a “new and practically un- 
limited source of supply.” 
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Another subdivision relates to live animals. I have just dis- 
cussed the benefits which the Meat Trust gets through this pro- 
yision, and my conclusions are borne out by a quotation from 
this advertisement. It says, after referring to the placing of live 
animals on the free list: 


rhe United States now taxes all cattle imported at rates averaging 
, wr cent of their value, swine at $1.50 and sheep at 75 cents or 
¢17.0 each. These sweeping reductions in duty should prove of great 


moment to the packing industry of the State. It offers at once a cheaper 

nd re abundant of supply. The possibilities of Canada 
soul of supply shown by the fact that Canada exported during tl 
vear 1910 live eattle to the value of nearly $11,000,000, 


source ais 2 


is 


fisca 
iow do the farmers of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the 
other agricultural, stock-raising, cattle-growing, butter-producing 


ions of the country like the argument that “ these sweeping 
reductions in duty should prove of great moment to the packing 
industry of the State? It offers at once a cheaper and more 
abundant source of supply.” 
The next item in this advertisement relates to canned fruits 
d canned vegetables, and we are assured in all 
it the duty on canned fruits will be reduced from 2} cents per 
pound to 2 cents per pound, and on canned vegetables from 14 
ts to 1} cents per pound. A remarkable concession, is it not, 
one-fourth of 1 cent a pound! <A sinall that it 
of absolutely no value whatever either to the canning 
industry or the consumer of canned products. 

This extensive campaign of publicity and the fact that prac- 
tically every newspaper in the country favors this treaty leads 
me to believe that back of it all is the directing hand of the 
erican Newspaper Publishers’ Association, commonly known 
aus the Newspaper Trust. 

I have read with interest the editorials in the great news- 
papers of the country. They comment upon the benefit of closer 
trade relations with our neighbors on the north, but not one of 
them, to my knowledge, has been fair enough, or honest enough, 
to mention the fact that its raw material is to be imported free. 


seriousness 


concession so 


+} 
\\ ie 


This bill puts print paper on the free list, but it does not even 
undertake to give reciprocity in this particular item. 

fie gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] says that this free 
importation will come only from paper produced from wood cut 
upon private lands, or upon lands upon which no export duty 


imposed. As I understand it, over 90 per cent of the pulp 
od of Canada is on Crown lands. The Crown lands are under 
« control of the Provinces, and the Provinces, at least Quebec 
and Ontario, impose an export duty on wood eut from 
lands and shipped into the United States. The balance of the 
pulp-woeod supply is owned privately, and largely by those who 
( the paper mills of Canada. This supply is sufficient to 
run the mills for a great number of years, and their output 
will. under this bill, come into the United States free of duty 
and in direct competition with the product of American nilils. 
The gentleman says: 


those 


Under the terms of the agreement the paper manufacturers of the 
Uiited States at present get nothing which they do not now have. All 
we have the power to do is to offer them something which they want, 
in order to encourage them to give us what we want. Under the 
t s of this propesition they (the peper manufacturers) get the pros 
pect of raw material in the future, which without it they will soon 
hot uve, 

the gentleman states the proposition correctly. We give to 


Canada our paper market, free of duty. 

the “ prospect” that at future time 
may get pulp wood free of duty. This “ ect’ is not li 
to be soon realized, because it is seldom that we find a 
tion in which the interests of more than 90 per cent are 
trolled by less than 10 per cent. That the Provinces d 
intend to remove the export duty on pulp wood is apparent. 


‘They desire to build up manufacturing centers in their own ter- 


Canada gives to us 
some our manufacturers 
pros} kely 


situa- 


> con 


Oo not 





ritory. They have the raw material. They have the water 
power. They have all the natural resources. The only thing 
they need is capital. They want American or other capital to 


come in and devel 





yp their resources. This is made conclusive 





in this particular case by a statement issued by Premier Gouin, 
who, in speaking for the Province of Quebec, is quoted in the 
press as saying: 
» desire of the provincial government is to make Quebec the center 
( he pulp and paper industry of the world, and there is no reason 
why this should not be accomplished, for Quebec has the essential pulp 
wood and water power. 
The framers of this treaty were not willing to make the im- 
portation of print paper free from Canada dependent upon the 
removal of the export duty on pulp wood, but, in the language 


of ti 
to ¢ 
tir 


e gentleman from Illinois, they propose to give our market 
nada for “prospect” that at some indefinite future 
e Canada will, of own volition, make concessions to us, 

ihis provision does not contain the first element of reciprocity. 

It j revision of 2 schedule of the tariff which for months has 

been under consideration by the tariff board, which board is still 


the 


its 


s il 


considering, investigating, and studying the subject. We, to-day, | 
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are called upon to revise this schedule without first having the 





benefit of the knowledge gained by that board in its investi 
gation, 
It has been contended that this trade agreement is in no way 


a violation of the protective principle as enunciated in the last 


atic Republican platform, because conditious as to produc 
tion, population, and wages are practically the same in this 
country and in Canada. 

rhe first answer to that proposition is that the conditions are 
not practically the me, and kence the propositon rests on a 
frise basis. The price of farm lands is much lower in Canada 
than in the United States. The wages of farm labor are much 
lower there than here. The farm lands of Canad’ are virgin 
soil and do not require the expense of fertilization fhat ours do. 


it is also well known that a great portion of the laboring classes 


of certnuin Provinces of Cunada do not receive nearly as bigh 
wiiges as the laboring classes in our country receive. 

Farmers from Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin have sold 
farms at from $100 to $150 an acre and have gone into Canada 
and taken up virgin lands at from $10 to $40 an acre from 
which they will produce crops in competition in our market 
with the crops of their old neighbors produced from land of 
much greater value. 

Assuming, however, for the sake of the argument that the 
conditions are practically the same, then will any one tell me 
why there should be any duties on any manufactured articles 
passing between the two countries? 





If the conditions are practically the same with reference to 
the production cost of farm products, they must also be prac 
ticnlly the same with reference to the production cost of manu 


factured products. 

Why keep a duty on meat products when cattle are on the 
free list? Why keep a duty on flour when wheat is on the free 
Why retain a duty on manufactured lumber if there is no 
difference in “the conditions governing the cost of production,” 
and if “the wages and character of the wage earner differ but 
little from those prevailing with us?” 

There is absolutely no defense to the proposition to impose 
duties on manufactured products that does not apply with equal 
force to duties upon farm products. 

That this trade agreement is a one-sided and wholly unfair 
proposition is beyond dispute. 

We give a market of over 90,000,000 of people for a market of 
7,500,000 of people. 

We open the market of our country to the farm products of 
a country having a total area equal to our own, and an area 
capable of agricultural development almost equal to our own. 

We deny to the farmers of our country the right of supplying 


list? 


the home market with their products, and yet refuse to give 
them an opportunity to buy freely in a foreign market. 
We get no concessions to our manufacturers which are not 


given by Canada to the manufacturers of other favored nations, 
and the only possible advantage ours have is on a less cost of 
transportation. 

Out of the eustoms duties amounting on the imports of last 
year to $5,649,826, we remit $4,849,953, or practically four-fifths 
of the duty heretofore collected from Canada. 

Canada, on the other hand, out 
to $7,.776.236, remits only $2,560,579, 
as against four-fifths on our part. 

Republicans who believe in the policy of protection, 
licans who believe in keeping our home market for 
of our home farms, are asked to enact into law a 
that will the great industry upon which 
perity and well-being of the whole country depends. 
what? 

What do we get in return for this great sacrifice? Th 
ers get their cattle free, the millers get their wheat free, the 
newspapers get print paper free. 

Some newspapers are deliberately attempting to prejudice the 
people by the assertion that the opposition to this treaty comes 


»”»> 
>, 


of customs duties amounting 


or only about two-sevenths 


tepub 
the products 
proposition 
the pros- 
And for 


sacrifice 


e pac k- 


from the “standpatters” and from those who serve the “ sj 
cial interests.” 

In all my legislative experience I have never known of a 
proposition which conferred greater benefits upon “ special in 
terests,” especially the Meat Trust, the Milling Trust, the Lum 
ber Trust, and the Newspaper Trust, than the one upon which 
we are about to vote. 

I for one will not accept it. The interests of my State and 
of the district I bave the honor to represent are too dear to 
me. I will not sacrifice those interests at the demand of the 


Newspaper Trust or any other “special interest” 
this legislation. 

If this bill is to be enacted into law, and if through it the 
great agricultural industry of this country is to be sacrificed, 


it will not be by my vote, but in spite of my protest. 


pleading for 
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Canadian Reciprocity. 


SPEECH 


JOHN A. STERLING, 


ILLINOIS, 
IN rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, ’'cbruary 14, 1911, 

(II. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STERLING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have searched diligently for reasons to sup- 
port this measure and have failed to find them. There are none. 
In my opinion it proposes a trade treaty which will be of great 
advantage to Canada and detrimental to the United States. 
furthermore, it discriminates against the agriculturist in favor 
of the manufacturer. It opens our market of 90,000,000 of peo- 
ple to the agricultural products of Canada and gets in exchange 
a market of 8,000,000 of people for the manufactured products 
of the United States. It is unfair and unjust to the farmers 
of this country. It compels them to sell in competition with 
cheaper production in order to give the monopolies a cheaper 
market in which to buy. creates no new competition for 
the manufacturer. On the contrary, it seeks to extend the 
markets in which he may sell, and thus makes him more inde- 
pendent of the home demand. The only, and, in my opinion, 
the inevitable, result will be to increase the profits of those 
who enjoy a monopoly of trade at the expense of the farmer 
on the one hand and the consumer on the other. 

Let me tell you gentlemen on this side of the House, who are 
urging this legislation, that you are not promoting the end you 


HON. 


On the bill 


It 


seek. If you imagine that this free-trade tendency will cease 
when you get what you want you are very much mistaken, 
When you expose this great protective principle to the just 


charge of favoritism and class legislation you are striking at 
its very existence. I know you ‘do not want to do that. You 
are protectionists. You must be protectionists if you would 
maintain among the people you represent that higher standard 
of life, that better civilization, which the American citizen 
enjoys and which he thinks he is entitled to. If you pursue 
this selfish policy of protection for your manufactures and free 
trade for farm products you will drive the farmer into the 
ranks of the free trader. The farmer is patient and long suffer- 
ing. He listened to that song about the home market and paid 
tribute to the infant industries for an even hundred years. He 
wus wise enough to believe in the home market. He knew that 
it would come. It was in that hope that he went West and 
carved that great region from the Alleghenies to the Rockies 
into farms. He had a faith that if his generation did not see 
the farmer come into his own his sons and daughters would. 
The home market came. We became the great manufactur- 
ing Nation of the world. Other and cheaper agricultural peoples 
sought to invade it. We were threatened with cheaper wheat 
from Europe and India and cheaper wool from Europe and Aus- 
tralia. Canada had developed agriculturally during the century. 
This home market which the farmer had built up by his long 
znd patient sacrifice was about to be taken away. The Re- 
publican Party in 1890 saw the justice of his demand and gave 
jiim protection along with the other industries of the country. 
‘he Dingley law renewed that protection, and under its benign 
influence the farmer in the United States has been able to enjoy 
some just degree of prosperity. Do not imagine that the virile 
ms of the pioneer farmers of the West will surrender meekly. 
While they pay taxes to run this Government, while they con- 
tribute to the maintenance of a home market for the American 
imanufacturer, they will insist that the American manufacturer 
contributes something to maintain a home market for them. 
ihey will demand one of two things, either a Government so 
Iministered as to give them fair and equal protection with 
you, or a Government so administered as to take that protection 
vay from you, They know full well that they can only get the 
rst condition by the assistance of you gentlemen from New 
Hngland and the East. They know full well they can get the 
ond condition by joining with the free-trade South. Gentle- 
wen, if you drive the farmers, just the farmers, of five States— 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas—into the ranks of the 
free traders you can bid farewell to that splendid doctrine of 
protection that has served us so well for the last 50 years, and 
has distinguished our civilization as the best in all the earth. 
So the question is up to you, gentlemen, whether you will give 
fair and equal protection to all our people against the world or 
whether you will open all our markets to the world, 
The farmer does not object to the manufacturer having just 
protection. He has voted for that doctrine all these years. He 
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only asks for equal protection for his own labor and his own 


products. 


You can not answer his objections by telling him to raise corn, 
He is entitled to raise anything and everything which is by 
nature adapted to his soil and climate. Diversity of crops is 
the hope of the American farmer. To conserve the soil he must 
rotate. He does not like to have you gentlemen tell him to con- 
fine himself to corn. It is true we sell a great deal of corn to 
Canada. Will we sell any more when we pass this bill? Canada 
buys our corn because she can not raise it, and this is her only 
market for corn. That is no reason why we should barter away 
our right to raise wheat. 

You can not deceive the farmer by such an excuse. Every 
acre of wheat displaced by Canadian wheat will be put to corn; 
every acre of oats displaced by Canadian oats will be put to 
corn. It will be the same with rye and barley. It will be corn, 
corn, corn, and that will be disastrous to both the farmer and 
the farm. Nature gave to us a diversity of soil and a climate 
that make possible a great diversity of food products, and it is 
our plain duty to protect American producers in the enjoyment 
of these natural advantages. We should never forget the im- 
portant fact that our first duty is to the citizens of our own 
country against al! the world. If we are influenced by this 
sentimental talk about “a kindred people” with sympathies and 
ideas in common with us, we may be led into a serious business 
blunder. There is nothing in this proposed agreement that 
indicates that Canada reciprocates on that basis. 

If this meant cheaper food to the American consumer, it might 
find some justification in one’s conscience, for all are consumers. 
Note, gentlemen, this free list covers everything just as it 
leaves the farmer’s hands. As soon as it gets into the hands of 
the monopoly it bears a duty. Cattle come in free, but when 
they reach the packers’ trust they are protected. All kinds of 
meats—fresh meat, cured meat, canned meat, and salted meat— 
bear a duty. There is but one exception to this. Poultry, dead 
or alive, comes in free. The reason of that is the farmer some- 
times dresses his own poultry. The only manufacturing the 
farmer does is to dress his poultry sometimes and make butter, 
and both of these are on the free list. 

One would think that the framers of this bill might have 
overlooked these and given the farmer that much protection, 
but there is not one place in this category of absurdities 
where the farmer escapes. Wheat is free. When it reaches the 
hand of the miller’s trust it is protected. When the miller buys 
his grain he will pay no tribute to the farmer, but when the 
farmer buys back the flour to feed his family and the bran to 
feed his cows he must pay tribute to the miller. The farmer 
sells a bushel of wheat for $1. It is manufactured into break- 
fast food and retailed to the consumer for $8. Wheat 
in free, the breakfast food bears a duty of 1734 per cent. The 
farmer gets 30 cents for a bushel of oats. It is manufactured 
into rolled oats and is retailed to the consumer for $4. Oats 
is on the free list. Rolled oats is protected one-half cent a 


comes 


pound. Everything, gentlemen, in the plain hand of the farmer 
is free. As soon as it is touched, however slightly, by the 


magic hand of the manufacturer, even though a monopolist, it 
must be immune from foreign competition. 

These manufactureys fix the price at which they sell. Trade 
agreements destroy competition among them. They will be 
able to buy their raw material cheaper and they will sell their 
manufactured goods at any price they care to fix. It simply 
means a wider margin of profit to the manufacturer, especially 
if he be a monopolist. The packer’s trust fixes the price of 
meats to the consumer; the miller’s trust fixes the price of 


flour and breakfast foods. The cold-storage trust fixes the 
price of poultry and dairy products and vegetables. A more 


ingenious plan could not be devised to grind the farmer between 
the upper and nether millstones of free competition in farm 
products on the one hand and monopolistic prices of manu- 
facturers on the other. 

li is not sufficient, gentlemen, to predict that such will not be 
the effect of this agreement. You can not deny that it involves 
that possibility. Moreover, it involves that great principle that 
should control in the adaptation of every law, the equality of 
every citizen and of every industry. 

The effect of this legislation will be to increase the profits of 
the monopolies and to destroy the profits of the farmers. The 
farmer must necessarily sell for less when in competition with 
a cheaper producing country. Monopolies make their own sell- 
ing price. The very primal purpose of monopoly is to fix prices 
and the consumer will be at its mercy then as now. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCati] urges in his report 
that this will not lessen the price of wheat. Then, what possible 
benefit can come to the consumer? At the same time he urges 
that this tax be abolished for the sake of cheaper bread, You 












































ean not have high-priced wheat and cheap bread. 
impossibility. You can have cheap wheat and high-priced 
bread, and that is where this legislation leads us. The reason 
of it is that the supply fixes the price of wheat and the miller 
fixes the price of bread. Nature fixes the price of one and 
monopoly fixes the price of the other. 

Go to some town in North Dakota near the border line and 


inquire the price of wheat to-day. Then go over the line to the | 


nearest town in Canada and inquire the price of wheat there. 
Wheat is 12 cents a bushel higher on this side. 
to the tariff. Wipe out the tariff and in an instant prices in 
those two places agree. 
down in the United States. The working out of that inevitable 
law gives the miller cheaper wheat. We have no reason to 
believe and no ground to say that the American wage earner can 
then fill his flour barrel for one cent less. It is so with every- 
thing. The cold-storage man will fill his warehouses with 
cheaper poultry, eggs, and butter. Can we buy them for any 
The packer will fill his pens with cheaper cattle. 
the wage earner get beefsteak cheaper? There is just one 
source from which these answers can come. That is the monop- 
olies which fix prices to the consumer. 

On the first day of the present session I introduced in this 
House a joint resolution to amend the Constitution to give to 
Congress the power to suppress and prevent monopolies. I 
was instrumental in having the Republican State convention 
of my State indorse the movement last year. I was sincere in 
the hope that Congress might cope with this great, growing 
evil. I have sat in this House for eight years and listened to 
able and eloquent men on both sides of this Chamber inveigh 
against the evils of trusts and monopolies. 
presume, from reading the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, that here in 
this forum unlawful combinations would meet their Waterloo 
if we only had the constitutional power to deal with them. 
And yet, when one considers that there is extreme likelihood 
of this measure passing this House, he is apt to think that the 
evils of monopoly have nothing to fear from the House of 
Representatives. If we pass this bill it will be an expression 
of a friendly attitude on the part of Congress toward trusts 
and combinations. 


less? 


| 
That is an | merce leading to our markets will be burdened with alien grain 


That is due | 


Wheat has gone up in Canada and | 


Will | 
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; and most certain. 


One might well | 


If that is to be the sense of Congress on | 


this question, then I trust that my resolution or any similar | 


resolution will never be enacted into the Constitution. 

This legislation simply proposes to strike down agriculture, 
one of the few great industries that is not a monopoly, for the 
benefit of other industries that are monopolies. You gentlemen 
on that side of the House have talked loud and made bigh 
resolves against monopolies, which you say have grown up 
under protection, but here you come unanimous and rampant, 
eager to strike at one of the few great industries which has 
never yet organized a monopoly, for the benefit of others that 
have. 

What reward do you gentlemen on that side of the House 
expect for engaging in this unjust discrimination against the 
agricultural interests of the country? Are you courting the 
favor of the manufacturing districts? They know you intend 
this as the first step toward your general free-trade policy, 
and that their turn will come next. Your attitude is plainly 
adverse to the farmer and is one of insincerity toward the 
manufacturer, and both will so understand it. 

It is urged that our relation with Canada is different from 
our relations with any other nation. It is said that by reason 
of physical proximity we should treat with her on a different 
commercial basis. Why? That 3,000 miles of border line be- 
tween the two countries make Canada all the more hurtful as a 
competitor, Much of agricultural Canada is nearer New York 
than many of the great grain-producing sections of the United 
States. Western Canada has shipping facilities to Duluth, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago, and St. Louis. They ean 
reach these great centers of trade easier than the great grain- 
producing sections of the United States. We have not that 
advantage of freight rates against her that we have against 
other nations. Indeed, it is this very nearness of Canada to 
our markets that makes this legislation unfair to the farmers 
of the United States. 

Canada is essentially agricultural. Her soil is new and 
fertile. She produces more grain per acre than we, and does it 
with less labor. The cheap acre there yields a more bountiful 
harvest than the high-priced acre of the Mississippi Valley. 
Canada produces 1,100 pounds of wheat per capita; the United 
States 440 pounds. Canada produces 330 pounds of barley per 
capita; the United States SO pounds. Canada produces 1,400 
pounds of oats per capita; the United States 220 pounds. They 
produce more than three times as much grain per capita as we 
do. Canada produces more cattle per capita than we do. These 
things, like water, will seek a common level. Once you open the 
floodgates along the border line and the great channels of com- 





and alien cattle. 

What does the census prove? What is the purpose of this 
vast expenditure every 10 years to count and locate the men, 
women, and children in the United States if we do not heed 
what it teaches? If we men in Congress will profit by a single 
lesson which comes to us from the recent census, it will be 
worth to the people which we represent many times as much 
as the census costs. The farming communities have lost almost 


everywhere in population. The great cities have gained. Me- 
| Lean County, IIL, where I live, produces more agricultural 
products than any other county in the United States. It has 


9/2 


lost 2,300 in rural population in the last 10 years. Livingston 
County, in the district which I represent, ranks sixth in farm 
production. It has lost more than 2,000 in rural population. 
The great agricultural State of Iowa has fewer people than it 
had 10 years ago. 

There has been a steady, ceaseless flow from the country to 
the town. What lesson may we draw from these facts? It 
means that city life is a little more alluring than country life 
Wages are a little higher, living a little easier and more certain, 
life a little better. Our economic system is not yet quite fair and 
just to the man on the farm, even with the protection he has 
enjoyed under our tariff laws. If that system dealt out even- 
handed justice to all alike this drift to the cities would cease. 
Humanity moves along the line of least resistance. It will go 
with unerring accuracy where it can find subsistence easiest 
by this legislation you propose to widen that 
difference in condition between the man on the farm and the 
man in town. 

He is dull, indeed, who will not 1 


r ‘he 


earn from experience. 


| effect of this treaty is not wholly within the field of specula- 


tion. We have only to refer to the commercial history of the 
country to know that it must prove disastrous. In 1854 this 
country entered into a treaty with Canada very similar in its 
terms to the one proposed. Indeed it was more favorable to 
the United States than this one, where any substantial differ- 
ence exists. It was not so completely against the farmer and 
in favor of the manufacturer. It is true it placed on the free 
list all grains and vegetables, as does this one. Canada, how- 
ever, was not then a formidable competitor in agriculture. 
Western Canada was an unexplored country. Now it is a great 
broad region of fertile farms, producing wheat, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, and cattle. It, however, gave the farmer some compensa- 
tion for what sacrifice he was called upon to make. It put on 
the free list all kinds of meats, flour. and breadstuffs. It 
made lumber in all forms free of duty, while this treaty leaves 
all forms of lumber on the protected list except rough lumber. 
That treaty continued in force for 11 years. It was so disas- 
trous and one sided that public sentiment demanded and 
cured its annulment in 1865. When that treaty was made 
Canada was buying of the United States $20,000,000 worth of 
our products each year and we were buying of Canada 
$12,000,000 worth of her products each year, so that the bal- 
ance of trade in our favor was $8,000,000 annually. That bal 
anee soon dwindled out entirely and then went to the other side 
of the ledger. 

At the end of 11 years the annual balance was $27,000,000 
against us. If you will read the history of that transaction, 


also 


se- 


| you will find that the same specious arguments were advanced 





in favor of that treaty as gentlemen now advance in favor of 
this. That treaty was a snare for the administration in power 
in 1854. and was inspired by selfish and designing interests. 
What is there in our commercial relations with Canada to-day 


that we should seek or consent to change it? It is entirely 
favorable to the United States. The balance against us of 
$27,000,000 in 1865 soon disappeared and the balance in our 
favor has steadily grown until last year it amounted to 
$120,000,000. Why should Congress interfere with a com 


merce that pays to our people a net balance of $120,000,000 
annually? 

This legislation is a repudiation of every platform that the 
Republican Party has adopted in the past 20 years. No national 
platform has ever hinted at free trade with Canada in agricul- 
tural products. The Chicago platform on which this adminis 
tration came into power declares for protection for the farmer, 
exactly the same protection that given to manufacturers 
and wage earners. Here is the language of that platform: 


is 


In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main 
tained by the Imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad together with a rea 
sonable profit to American industries * * * The aim and purpose 
of the Republican policy being not only to preserve, without excessive 
duties, that security against foreign competition to which American 
manufacturers, farmers, and producers are entitled, but also to main 
tain the high standard of living of the wage earners of this country, 
who are the most direct beneficiaries of the protection system. 
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It has been the boa 


st of the Republican Party since the close 


of Lincoln's first term that it had redeemed every pledge and 
fulfilled every promise. Shall we after 50 years of honorable 


record break faith with the people now? 
In 1904 the party declared for commercial reciprocity— 





wherever it could be effected consistent with the principles of protection 
and hout injury to American agriculture, American labor, or any 
American industry 

In 1900 we said: 

We favor the associated policy of reciprocity, so directed as to open 


our markets on favorable terms for 
im return for free foreign markets. 


rhs > ae , clves prednce | : A : 
what we do not ourselves produce | articles only opens the door for foreign-produced articles com- 
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| change. 


This bill proposes reciprocity that is not consistent with the | 


i 
principles of protection and seeks to open our markets to the 
products of Canada in competition with one class of American 
citizens for the benefit of*another class. 

It is repundiation—barefaced repudiation—of the promises on 
which we have elected three Presidents. 

You Republicans who favor this legislation have sought dili- 
gently for some excuse for it in the party’s history, and you 
have not found it. Nowhere in any enunciation of the party’s 
principles or in any of the utterances of its great leaders is it 
committed to the ruinous policy of reciprocity in competitive 
products. Our party platforms and our great 
years—leaders like Blaine, McKinley, Sherman, and Harrison— 
have consistently stood for reciprocity in noncompetitive prod- 
ucts but never in competitive products. How easy it is to see 
the wisdom of giving to other countries a market here for those 
things which we do not ourselves produce in exchange for a 
market there for the things which we do produce. That is 
Republican reciprocity, and it is the true American doctrine 
for which the party has declared time and again, and the one 
in which its great leaders have believed. 

The ultimate question is, Shall the doctrine of protection 
endure? The immediate question before us is neither of pro- 
tection nor free trade. It is the question of equality before the 
law for every citizen and every industry. 


) 
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Canadian Reciprocit 


SPEECH 


HON. J. WARREN KEIFER, 


In tue Howse or Representatives, 

1911, 

On the bill (HM. R. 82216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KEIFER said: 

Mr. Srraker: I wish to give, without going into great detail, 
some of the reasons for my opposition to the so-called Canadian 
reciprocity agreement. 

The bill (H. R. 32216) to ratify this agreement is entitled “A 
bill to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of 
Canada, and for other purposes.” 

It should be entitled “A bill to promote competition in home 
markets of home agricultural products, and for other purposes.” 

The bill purports to provide for reciprocity in tariff or import 
duties between the United States and Canada, though, by all 
known principles, it provides for no reciprocity at all. 


Tuesday, February 14, 


The bill seems to fix, by its first section, certain uniform rates | 


ef import duties on the principal products of agriculture of the 
two countries, lenving Canada to maintain present and to estab- 
lish further preferential rates with Great Britain and other 
foreign countries. No general trade relations, reciprocal or not, 
are proposed, save as to farm products. Uniform rates on 
commodities produced in each of the two countries do not pro- 
duce reciprocity. 

Reciprocity in international trade requires an equivalent in- 
terchange of things under equal conditions, though not of the 
same kind. There is no such thing ¢s reciprocity in an even 


leaders for 30 | 








exchange of the same kind of articles or commodities, as such | 


exchange accomplishes nothing, and an exchange of such arti- 
cles or commodities on an uneven basis means a cheat or a fraud 
en one or the other party. 

Reciprocity imports an equivalent exchange of diverse arti- 
cles produced in different countries. To secure something for 
one country without a corresponding equivalent moving to the 
other is the opposite of reciprocity. A trade arrangement that 
does not secure a market abroad for American goods, or which 
only admits Canadian goods free into the United States to com- 
pete in the market with its goods, is far from reciprocity. 

The bill does not, by providing the same duties on certain 
articles and free trade for certain other articles in both coun- 
tries, establish reciprocity, but it only provides for putting the 





| Committee [Mr. GAINEs]. 


| tries—agricultural and manufacturing- 
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articles in trade competition in the markets. When an article 
of one country is found to be of less value than in the other 
country, it will go there for sale, but not for reciprocal ex- 
This does not constitute reciprocity—only competition 
in selling in the country where naturally the higher price would 
be paid, and the country with the cheaper lands, and usually 
paying the lowest wages for labor, soils, etc., being equal, can 
undersell the other, and bring down the proper market price 
all around to the American farm producer. A trade agreement 
that does not secure a market abroad for American-produced 


monly produced in both countries to come into the United States 
for sale, and this is the opposite of reciprocity—discriminates 
against our own country and works injustice upon our people. 

Tested by these principles, the arrangement or bill provides 
fer no possible cr real reciprocity. 

Section 2 of the bill, relating exclusively to wood used to 
manufacture paper and wood pulp, news-print paper, and paper 
board, though right in itself, is not regarded as a part of the 
so-called reciprocity agreement—only an independent tnxriff 
provision. 

The bill in its origin is a new method of tariff legisl:tion 
unknown to our Constitution, as it provides that all revenue 
measures must originate in the House of Representatives. 

The paternity of the agreement on which the bill is based 
and the bill itself are unknown to the Members of the House and 
its Ways and Means Committee, as the discussion discloses. 
The putative father of the agreement has not yet been nained, 
and no one appears to acknowledge paternity. 

The nearest to a discovery of the guilty comes from the peer- 
ing, prying, and distinguished member of the Ways and Means 
He told us to-day that he could see 
a Canadian likeness in the child. Some persons have a pen- 
clant or a genius for discovering parentage by the “ eut of the 
gib”’ of the babe. 

The West Virginia gentleman pointed out some of the fea- 
tures of the agreement in the Canadian tariff hiws, in the order 
and forms of statement, and so forth. 

The arrangement has all the objectional provisions of the 
1854 so-called reciprocity treaty with Great Britain for the 
Province of Canada, which treaty proved so disastrous to the 
commercial interests of the United States as to cause it to be 
denounced and abrogated. 

However this may be, the bill comes to us hard baked, not 
touchable. It can not be added to or taken from without its 
total destruction. So, from some unknown origin and initial 
source there comes to the popular branch of the Congress of 
the United States a revenue bill sacredly unalterable, to be 
passed with little discussion, without amendment, and, it seems, 
without a third, if any. reading. It does have the prior in- 
dorsement of a House Democratic caucus—nothing more. 

Why should not the bill have gone to and through the Senate 
first? It regards not the Constitution of the United States. 

My friend, the distinguished Member from Connecticut [Mr, 
Hit], started his excellent address yesterday by saying: 

A protective-tarif’ policy presupposes reciprocity and trade agreements. 
A free-trade policy has nothing to give in return for concessions, and 
hence nothing to gain from them. 

A protective tariff presupposes neither reciprocity nor trade 
agreements. A tariff is to raise revenue, and a protective tariff 
in the United States is to foster and dignify American indus- 
and to ennoble labor by 
giving employment to men and women xt living wages. 

Mr. Hit stopped short in his truism about a free-trade policy, 
and he should have added that where reciprocity, or so-called 
reciprocity—as in this bill—operates to take away import duties, 
whether they are protective or not, then free trade results. 

RECIPROCITY MAY BE MADE A HANDMAID TO FREE TRADE. 

Reciprecity rightly applied to this country, on equitable prin- 
ciples, would benefit it by proper concessions on imports of prod- 
ucts of other countries not commonly produced in this country. 
But an arrangement that does not secure a foreign market for 
American products has no reciprocity in it. 

The free interchange across boundary lines of agricultural or 
manufactured preducts of like kinds which we produce or can 
produce in abundance has no proper or just element of recip- 
rocal trade in it. 

COMPETITION IS NOT RECIPROCITY. 

For example, take wheat, now dutiable at 25 cents per bushel 
under United States law and not in like manner dutiable under 
Canadian law, if put, as this bill provides, on the free list, will 
no longer be capable of reciprocity. Nothing is gained by ad- 
mitting Canadian wheat free except to put it in competition 
with our farmers’ product, which can have but one result, 
namely, to reduce the price of wheat, whether it is consumed in 
the United States or exported. So long as wheat brings a 
higher price in the United States than in Canada it will be im- 








norted, if made free, into our country and thus reduce the price 


the American farmer will receive. The average difference now 
in the price of Manitoba and Alberta (Canada) wheat at the 
poundary line is about 16 cents per bushel—often more. If 
brought to our elevators and mills free of duty, it will certainly 
materially reduce the price the farmer will receive. 


To say the price of wheat depends on supply and demand, and 
that it is fixed at London or elsewhere, is a fallacy when applied 
to the producer, the common farmer. The export price of wheat 
and flour may be thus fixed for the exporter, and usually the 
is thus fixed after the. farmer has harvested and sold his 


pri 1 
little crop. It is after that has taken place that the supply is 
ascertainable and the world price is fixed. If an abundant crop 


of wheat is being forced, at harvest time, on the elevator and 
mill men the price will be kept low however great the foreign 
demand may then be or later become. 
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It is known that but few | 


farmers store their wheat to await a better market. But there | 
is no reciprocity in receiving free of duty Canadian wheat. 


Canada now wants no United States wheat either for consump- | 


tion 
port 
exported into Canada from the United States. Reciprocity— 
led—then will mean, as to wheat, only its introduction into 
the United States to reduce the price the American farmer will 
get for his wheat. As flour is still protected, and as the price of 


or export. 


so 


both wheat and flour is fixed, when in bulk, by the supply and 
demand and at some trade center, the ultimate consumer—the 
bread eater—will continue to pay the same for it as when 


dutiable. 
corn, rye, 
free list. 

The result just stated was candidly and fairly admitted to be 
the case by Mr. UNpERWoop, of Alabama, a leading Democrat on 
the Ways and Means Committee, in his remarks to-day in sup- 
port of the bill. A principal part of the bill is the creation of a 
free list for agricultural products, of each and for each country, 
as follows: 


Like examples with like results can be made as to 
oats, barley, and buckwheat, all of which are on the 


Live animals: Cattle, horses and mules, swine, sheep, lambs, and all 


other live animals. 

Poultry, dead or alive. 

Wheat, rye, oats, barley, and buckwheat, dried peas and beans, edible. 

Corn, sweet corn, or maize 

Hay. straw, and cowpeas. 

Fresh vegetables: Potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, turnips, onions, 
cabbages, and all other vegetables in their natural state. 

Fresh fruits: Apples, pears, peaches, grapes, berries, and all other 
edi fruits in their natural state, except lemons, oranges, limes, grape- 
fruit, shaddocks, pomelos, and pineapples. 

Dried fruits: Apples, peaches, pears, and apricots, dried, desiccated, 
or evaporated. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, and fresh milk and cream: Provided, 
Ths ans actually used in the transportation of milk or cream may be 
passed back and forth between the two countries free of duty, under 
suc] culations as the respective Governments may prescribe 

Eges of barnyard fowl, in the shell. 

Honey. 

Cottonseed oil. 

Seeds: Flaxseed or linseed, cottonseed, and other oil seeds: grass 
seed, including timothy and clover seed; garden, field, and other seed 
not herein otherwise provided for, when in packages weighing over 1 


pound each (not including flower seeds). 
Fish of all kinds, fresh, frozen, packed in ice, salted, or preserved 


in any form, except sardines and other fish preserved in oil; and 
shellfish of all kinds, including oysters, lobsters, and clams in any 
State, fresh or packed, and coverings of the foregoing. 





: il, herring, whale, and other fish oil, including sod oil: Provided, 
That fish oil, whale oil, seal oil, and fish of all kinds, being the prod 








uct of fisheries carried on by the fishermen of the United States, shall 
be admitted into Canada as the product of the United States, and, 
similarly, that fish oil, whale oil, seal oil, and fish of all kinds, being 
the product of fisheries carried on by the fishermen of Canada, shall 
be ; iitted into the United States as the product of Canada. 

S 

M ral waters, natural, not in bottles or jugs. 

Timber, hewn, sided, or squared otherwise than by sawing, and round 
tir used for spars or in building wharves. 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, not further manu 
fact 1 than sawed. 

I ing posts, railroad ties, and telephone, trolley, electric-light, and 
telegraph poles of cedar or other woods. 

v len staves of all kinds, not further manufactured than listed 
or ted, and stave bolts. 

P ts and palings. 

I er rock, or gypsum, crude, not ground. 
b M unmanufactured cor rough-trimmed only, and mica, ground or 
wWitet 

Ir par, crude, powdered or ground. 

‘ tos, not further manufactured than ground. 

Flnorspar, crude, not ground. 

( erine, crude, not purified. 
: Ti . ground, bolted, or precipitated, naturally or artificially, not for | 
Ollet ise. 

Sulphate of soda, or salt cake, and soda ash. 

Extracts of hemlock bark. 

( on electrodes. 

Brass in bars and rods, in coil or otherwise, not less than 6 feet 
= length, or brass in strips, sheets, or plates, not polished, planished, 
rT sated, 


When wheat or other commodity is being im- | 
ed into the United States from Canada no wheat will be | 





a 


11% 


Cream separators of every description, and parts thereof imported f 
repair of the foregoing. 

Rolled iron or steel sheets, or plates, No. 14 gauge 
vanized or coated with zine, tin, or other metal, or not. 
Crucible cast-stecl wire, valued at not less than 6 cents per pound 

Galvanized fron or steel wire, curved or not, Nos. 9, 12, and 13 wire 


gauge. 


or thinn 


Typecasting and typesetting machines and parts thereof, adapted for 
use in printing offices 

Barbed fencing wire of iron or steel, galvanized or not. 

Coke. 

Rolled round wire rods in the coil, of iron or steel, not over three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter and not smaller than No. 6 wire gauge 


It will readily be observed that these free-listed articles are 


not equivalently reciprocal, as most, if not all, of them, like 
wheat, are the common preduct of both countries, and com 
paratively few, if any, of them ate ever exported from the 


United States to Canada, or few, if any, of them ought to be 
imported from Canada to the United States should, and 
will be, if properly protected, produced in abundance on the vast 
agricultural lands of the United States by our own farmers 
But as these articles are, under the bill, to be devoted to free 
trade, they, of course, have nothing to do with reciprocity. Mr. 
Hitw’s definition of free-trade policy excludes them from consid- 
eration in connection with reciprocity. 

It may as well be stated here that while the President must 
find certain Canadian conditions before proclaiming the reduc 
tion of duties and the putting ef articles on the free list, yet 
when his proclamation is once made he is not authorized to re- 
voke or recall it, and the reduced duties and the free list must 
remain, at least, until Congress repeals the law; and this will 
be the case even though Canada may raise her import duties on 
any or all the dutiable articles, and may impose whatever duty 
she may hereafter please on the articles made free by the pro- 
posed law. 

The dutieble articles mentioned in the bill have no more real 
relation to reciprocity than the free list. 

To agree to certain common rates of duty on specified articles 
commonly produced in both countries is not reciprocity as under- 
stood in trade relations, but only an agreement to go into com- 
petition on an even basis so far as import duties are concerned, 
leaving the one to sueceed who can, through cheaper lands, 
cheaper material, and cheaper labor, sell his goods at the lesser 
price. This is not reciprocity, but unnecessary competition in 
production and profits at the expense of the American farmer 
and of honest, well-paid labor, and against the expansion of 
our national industries, advancement, growth, and hopeful 
progress. 

On the first producer in such cases always falls the principal 
burden, and the ultimate consumer reaps no benefits, the inter 
mediate, still applying the rule of supply and demand, being 
left to reap the real profits. 

Such a policy is ridiculously absurd between the United 
States, with her 100,000,000 of population and multiplied in- 
dustries and vast trade and consuming capacity, against Can- 
ada’s 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 of people and limited trade and con- 
suming power, especially as she is bound by natural home ties 


They 


| and by preferential-duty rates and otherwise to give her trade, 
| as far as possible, to Great 


sritain and kindred provinces, of 
which great nation she is only a province. 

The agreement and this bill constitute only a 
ducing import duties and enlarging the free list by 


of re 
piecemeal, 


method 


and it is particularly objectionable because it is confined very 
largely to agriculture and becomes a paralyzing blow at our 
2 I e 


farming industry, leaving the farm products unprotected while 
farm machinery and other things the farmer must buy still 
protected. 

The cry is that the cost of living should be reduced, and many 





people suppose that to cheapen the grain and beef cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and poultry, and the like the cheaper will be the living. It 
will not even accomplish that purpose, but by discouraging 


agriculture it will lessen the supply relatively, and will cer 
| tainly result in increasing the cost of living. The tendency has 
long been from the farm to other and nonproducing pursuits. 
Fifty years ago 85 per cent of our population was engaged in 
some kind of agriculture, and now not over 35 per cent are so 
engaged. The ratio of consumers of food products to producer 
them is steadily growing less in the United States. It fol 
lows that the supply of such products compared to the consum 

| ers thereof will force prices to the c 


gher. Un 
| less something is done to promote 


s 


SI ‘rs still his 
agriculture and to indu 
young men and women to remain upon and to go to the farm 
| the price of bread and meat and food products generally 
will, high as it now is, be doubled. Steaks will U 
conditions change, cost 50 cents per pound, and other 
will likewise advance in price. This aside, why 
trade only to the toiling farmer's products? 


soon, less 
provisions 


apply free 
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It is invidious, unjust, and will result in overthrowing the 
whole protective policy that has caused the people of this Na- 


tion to be employed at good wages and our country to prosper, 


to grow in wealth and power far in advance of any other nation 
of the werld. 
It will certainly lead to universal free trade. The agricul- 


turist will not sell his unprotected product at free-trade prices 
in competition with the same products from low-priced lands 
and lower wages for 
protected manufactured farm implements, clothing, and so forth. 
If this bill becomes a law, the agriculturist will be a free trader 
in all other ti 

A protective policy is not maintainable or desirable save only 
when equitably adjusted along all lines of industry, and when 
some are made to flourish at the sacrifice of another or others 
the policy must soon fail. 

I voted against 


SINS, 


cause I found it inequitable and unjust—some articles pro- 
tected to the verge of prohibitory duties and, for duties gener- 


ally to seem to be of a low 
portant articles were put on the free list. 
I said then, what I repeat here, that— 


There is great danger that the policy of protection is to be over- 
thrown by its pretended friends, who, under the guise of tariff revision- 
ists or reformers, favor putting the other fellow’s industry or product 
on the free list in their own interest and retaining on their own finished 
products a high protective duty. 

When the time comes—and such revisionists are rapidly hastening 
its coming—that we, in our efforts for tariff revisicn, engage solely in 
a contest to see how well certain industries can be protected and how 
many others can be put on the free list to promote the protected ones, 
then the people of this country will welcome in preference absolutely 
free trade in all things. 

Reduction of import duties is always proper when all American indus- 
tries and all classes of our laborers are equitably treated, but if no 
duties are put or great reductions are made on some industries and 
increased duties are put on others, then revision will work injustice, 
the nonprotected industries will be destroyed, labor cheapened to the 
scale of free-trade times, and those who control the protected indus- 
tries only will be benefited, and they only for a brief time, as the 
universal depression in wages will soon so impoverish the whole 
country as to prevent a satisfactory market for protected articles. 

If the farmer is not to be protected in what he produces from his 
land by the “sweat of his face” and by his expenditure for labor, he 
will no longer be able to buy at remunerative prices articles such as 
farm machinery and tools, building material, lumber, shoes and other 
eee of leather, and so forth, now protected by high import 

uties. 


Reciprocity did not appear in our tariff legislation for 100 
years, save in connection with an international treaty, and then 
first in the McKinley Act of October 1, 1890. It was, however, 
restricted to reciprocal trade after January 1, 1892, and to 


countries “ producing and exporting sugars, molasses, coffee, 
tea, and hides, raw and uncured, or any suc ‘h articles,” which 


“ 


countries “impose duties or other exactions upon agricultural 
or other products of the United States which the President of 
the United States might deem reciprocally unequal and unrea- 
sonable. Section 3 of that act did not empower, in such cases, 
the President to reduce or wholly take off 
articles, but empowered him to impose duties on the articles 
just named at rates specified in the section to force such im- 
porting countries to deal in commercial trade justly and reason- 
ably with the United States. 

This section, and all reciprocity, was promptly 
section 71 of the Wilson tariff act of August 27, 

Reciprocity of like character again appeared 
section of the Dingley Act of July 24, 1897, and extended to 
things imported into the United States mainly produced in 
other countries. This act put the power in the President to | 
make reciprocal and equivalent agreements to acquire conces- 
sions on such things, to continue only “ during the time of such 
agreements or concessions.” The President was authorized to 
put such agreements or concessions into effect by proclamation, 
but only as temporary expedients and not binding on the United 
States when found not to be carried out as “reciprocal and 
equivalent agreements.” 

The bill under consideration proposes a permanent alteration 
of our tariff laws to go into effect by presidential proclamation, 
but thereafter to continue until repealed by Congress, however 
severely the arrangement may work against the United States 
and whether or not it is faithfully kept by Canada. 

No such reciprocity has ever before been attempted in this 
country. 

The Payne tariff act of August 5, 1909, section 4, 
the reciprocity provided for in section 3 of the Dingley 
provides a special notice to terminate commercial 
made under the latter act. No new reciprocity, 
reciprocity, is provided for in the Payne Act. 
heen drawn on a theory of ¢ 
the Dingley Act. 


repealed by 
1894, 
in the third 


rec -ognizes 
Act, but 
agreements 
or so-called 
It seems to have 
getting rid of that provided for in 


the conference report on the Payne bill be- | 


average, other equally or more im- | I 
i 7 and both must be reestablished. 


duties on dutiable | 
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Thus far there was no proposed reciprocity involving a per- 
manent fixing by law of tariff duties or exemptions of such 
duties, and the commercial arrangements related almost ex- 
clusively to articles not commonly produced or capable of being 


produced in necessary quantities in the United States, and in 


|} all cases involved enlarging the market of surplus products, 


mainly agricultural, generally produced or capable of being 


| produced in surplus quantities in the United States and not in 


laborers of Canada and still submit to buy | 


the agreeing countries to which exported. In no case did the 


| commercial arrangement provide for the general introduction 





| essential 


| 
| 


| not the first, 


| quoted McKinley was elected President; also Taft. 


of articles commonly and abundantly produced in the United 
States to compete in its markets with our home producers, 
The pelicy of the Republican Party has been to foster agri 
culture and not to destroy or cripple it. Its party platforms 
abound in declarations to that effect. 
And its reciprocity policy hus been declared to the same effect 
The Republican national platform of 1896 is the boldest, if 
definition of reciprocity. It reads: 


Protection and reciprocity are twin measures of Republican policy 
and go hand in hand. Democratic rule has recklessly struck down both 
Protection for what we produce ; free 
admission for the necessaries of life which we do not produce. 


And in the Republican national platform of 1900 the same 


| policy is reiterated thus: 


We favor the associated policy of reciprocity, so directed as to open 


| our markets on favorable terms for what we do not ourselves produce 


in return for free foreign markets. 
So again the Republican national platform of 1904 says: 


We have extended widely our foreign markets, and we believe in the 
adoption of all practicable methods for their further extension, includ 
ing commercial reciprocity wherever reciprocal arrangements can be 


effected consistent with the principles of protection and without injury 
to American agriculture, American labor, or any American industry. 

Tested by the true and past policy of the Republican Party 
on the subject of reciprocity, the so-called proposed Canadian 
reciprocity is not reciprocity-at all. It does not favor opening 
our markets on favorable or any terms “for what we do not 
ourselves produce in return for free foreign markets,” and it 
does not provide for the adoption of any practical method of 
extending our trade relations “ consistent with the principles of 
protection and without injury to American agriculture, Amer- 
ican labor, or any American industry.” 

Its principal purpose will be to bring Canadian goods into tli 
United States in competition with agriculture and American 
labor, a policy never hitherto advocated by the Republican 

arty, and manifestly against the principles of protection and a 
menace to American prosperity. 

This will be a long backward step, only consistent with the 
abandonment of protection. On the reciprocity policy abo) 
It is often 
asserted that President McKinley, in his Buffalo speech made 
just before his assassination (1901), advocated a reciprocity 
policy inconsistent with that of his party and his own past 
policy. This is not true, and has only been made to so appeni 
by misquoting that speech, or, what is worse, by quoting parts 
of sentences in it and breaking their connection with other parts 
thereof. I read in full wiat he said on this subject: 

By sensible trade arrangements, which will not interrupt our home 
production, we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus \ 
system which provides a mutual exchange of commodities is manifest!) 
to the continued and healthful growth of our export trad 
We must not repose in fancied security that we can forever sell ever) 
thing and buy little or nothing. If such a thing were possible it wo 
not be best for us or for those with whom we deal. We should t: 
from our consumers such of their products as we can use without ha: 
to our industries and labor. Reciprocity is the natural yt 
our wonderful industrial development under the domestic poticy n 
firmly established. 

What we produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a vent 
abroad. The excess must be relieved through a foreign outle’, and 
should sell everywhere we can and buy wherever the buying wi!l enlars: 
our sales and productions, and thereby make a greater demand | 
home labor. 

The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade and 
ommerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable 
A policy of good will and friendly trade relations will prevent rep risa 


Rex ‘iproe ity treaties are in harmony with the spirit of the times; mes 
ures of retaliation are not. 


If perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or 
to encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not 
be employed to extend and promote our market abroad? 

The spirit of reciprocity he advocated is found in the first 
sentence quoted: 

By sensible trade arrangements, which will not 
production, 

The Canadian arrangement and this bill contemplate reduc- 
tion of “our home production” by the introduction of foreign 
production in competition with it, and instead of “ extending 
the outlets of our increasing surplus” will close them and de- 
crease our surplus. And this without benefiting the food or 


ea 


» 
( 


interrupt ovr hon 
we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surpius. 


other consumer, as I have explained. 
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And the farmer or agriculturist will not alone suffer from 
this new arrangement. He will have a speedy way of protest- 
ing against being selected out of all other classes for the initia- 
tion of a free-trade policy. When he finds his lands, crops, 
and animals largely reduced in price at home and in his mar- 
kets, and agricultural implements still dutiable, and so forth, he 
will contract his purchases to a minimum. He will purchase 
of the manufacturer only what his absolute necessities require. 
He will cultivate his land and harvest his crops with his old 
farm machinery, cut the farm laborer’s wages, and do whatever 
else he can find possible to economize. He and his family will 
travel less and will buy less of clothing and other things than 
ihey do now. Automobiles and the like will be dispensed with, 
and forth. Then the shops and factories will produce less 
of farm and other machinery, and generally there will be con- 
traction in industries all over the country, and many who are 
now employed at good wages will lose their jobs or be forced 
to work at reduced Merchants will soon have their 
trade seriously curtailed. 

Protection for our country, if maintained, must be a connected 
system, and it can not be applied in broken segments or only in 

pots. One American industry can not be fostered by protec- 
tion and another by free trade. Only by an equitable applica- 


“oO 


prices, 


< 


tion of the principles of protection can it be made advantageous, | 


Already the sky is showing material signs of a coming busi- 
ness storm that will not be easily allayed. 

The Democratic indorsement of this entering wedge of free 
trade is more easily understood, though the Democratic Party 
has no consistent record on any kind of reciprocity. Its free-trade 
policy affords no chance for reciprocity. Free trade has no 
stock in trade to exchange for reciprocity. That party first 
spoke on the subject in its national platform in 1892. 

I quote: 

We denounce the sham reciprocity which juggles with the people's 
desire for enlarged foreign markets and freer exchanges by pretending 
to establish closer trade relations for a country whose articles of 
export are almost exclusively agricultural products with other countries 
that re also agricultural, while erecting a customs-house barrier of 
prohibitive tariff taxes against the richest countries of the world, that 
stand ready to take our entire surplus of products and to exchange 
therefor commodities which are necessaries and comforts of life among 
our own people. 

This Democratic plank immediately followed one denouncing 
protection, in this language: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud—a robbery of the creat 


I ty of the American people for the benefit of the few. 
Tie Democratic national platform of 1904 reads about the 
same. Thus: 


We denounce protection as a robbery of the many to enrich the few. 
In its 1904 platform it seems to indorse some sort of reci- 
ty for the first time’ Let me read: 
We favor liberal trade arrangements with Canada and with peoples of 
other countries where they can be entered into with benefit to American 
rriculture, manufactures, mining, or commerce. 

Iven this confused and indefinite declaration is not 
in the Canadian arrangement and this bill. 

Confessedly, the Canadian arrangement was not entered into 
to “ benefit American agriculture,” but to depress and discount 
it by means of competition with cheaper Canadian like agri 
cultural products or worse. 

I have already stated that reciprocity in a tariff act appeared 
first in the 1890 McKinley Tariff Act. What became of it? 

The Democratic Wilson Tariff Act of 1894 promptly repealed 
it and repudiated all reciprocity. 

The case of Field v. Clark (1438 U. S., 649) involved the 
constitutionality of the October 1, 1890, act on account of the 
reciprocity provision therein authorizing the President to sus- 
pend by proclamation the free introduction of sugar, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and hides when he is satisfied that any country pro- 
ducing such articles imposes duties or other exactions upon the 
agricultural or other products of the United States which he 
may deem reciprocally unequal or unreasonable. 

Chief Justice Fuller and Justice Lamar concurred in the 
opinion that such provision was unconstitutional because Con- 
gress could not vest in the President the right to put into effect 
a law. Other of the justices doubted, but all concurred that if 
the provision was unconstitutional it would not invalidate the 
whole act. 

It may be observed that the 1890 act authorized the suspen- 
sion by proclamation of the free introduction of sugar, and so 
forth, leaving the tariff provisions to automatically apply, while 
this McCall bill, under consideration, will authorize him, should 
it become law, by proclamation to declare when it would pri- 
marily take effect and impose new duties or put articles named 
on the free list. In many respects the proposed legislation is 
new and an anomaly and may be unconstitutional. 


followed 


| meat is dutiable. 
| in the United States to make their meat free. 


| 
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This trade arrangement, aside from the great disparity in tre 
scope of trade between the two countries and the existing pref 
erential rates in favor of Great Britain, is exceedingly unequal 
and unjust. This is shown by the statements and tables trans 
mitted to this House by the President. 

Following a list of articles included under the reciprocal 
trade agreement imported into the Dominion of Canada from 
the United States during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1910 
is a recapitulation table showing the imports into Canada from 
the United States for that year, their aggregate value, and the 
customs duties levied, and to be remitted under the agreement, 
by Canada. 

Here it 


is: 


Recapitulati 





Customs duties— 
Imports into 

Canada from the 

United States. | Now levied by ro be remitted 
Canada. by Canada 

ee $21 , 957 ,605.00 $1 476,129.13 $1 ,476,129.1 
ELITE 14,111, 955.00 3, 142,716.91 7,876.81 
ii critica nditeinini 11,758,399.00 3,157, 300.1 906, 573. 10 
Grand total_. 47,827 , 959.00 7, 776,236.19 2.560, 579.04 


This table shows that on dutiable 


goods valued at $47,827,959 
import duties amounting to $7,776,239.19 were levied and co! 
lected by Canada, and that under the agreement $2,560,579.04 
only will be remitted annually on a like amount dutiable, lea, 
ing $4,471,764.15 still to be annually levied and 
Canada. 

A corresponding table, transmitted at the same time, shows 
the articles imported into the United States from Canada for 
the same year, their aggregate value, the customs duties levied, 
and to be remitted under the agreement, by the United States. 

Here it 


collected by 


is: 


Recapitulation 


Customs dutiea— 





Value. To be remitted 
by the United 
States. 
Schedule A_. auticqeidseieiced $39 811, 560 $4 236 988 $4,236,088 
Schedule B camaaiminie 1,619,675 444,529 234, 054 
I ics cis uci mnt ovansone 5,901,923 968 , 309 7,96 
Grand total_-.. 47,333,158 >, 649, 826 4,849,933 
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This table shows that on dutiable goods valued at $47,333, 
import duties amounting to $5,649,826 were levied and collected 
by the United States, and that under the agreement $4,849,953 
will be remitted by the United States annually on a like amount 
dutiable, leaving only $799,893 to be levied. 

The tables are almost the same as to value of dutiable good 
Canada now collects $7,776,239.19 and the United States 
$5,640,826 on substantially the same dutiable value, a difference 
against the United States of $2,135,413.19, but the disparity 
much greater in the amounts to be collected under the agree 
in the future on like sums. Canada will collect $4,471,764.15 
and the United States $799,893, a difference annually against 
the United States of $3,671,871.15. Canada will still leet 
about 60 per cent of her larger duties, while the United States 
will collect of her smaller duties only about 14 per cent. 

The agreement is not reciprocity, nor an even trade of duti 
on commodities on which to compete in the markets, 

I care little about the details. The supposed reciprocation 
does not always reduce rates, nor in all cases require rates 
where the bill provides for them. 

The free trade part only has a free run. 

Coal is dutiable under the bill at 45 cents a ton—short ton, 
2,000 pounds—and it is dutiable under the Payne Act at 45 ce 
long ton—2,240 pounds. This will be an increase over presen 
duties. Wool is left dutiable, but sheep are on the free list. 
By driving or shipping the sheep across the boundary line into 
the United States before shearing the wool will come in free. 
The sheep can be driven back to Canada or used for soup. Cat 
tle, hogs, sheep, and so forth, are admitted free, though their 
It is only necessary to ship in and slaughter 
Flour is dutiable; 
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Co 


nis. 


wheat is not. So of other articles. 
The reciprocity the United States is to get out of free grape 
fruit, oranges, lemons, bananas, prunes, peanuts (shelled or un- 
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sheiied), and the like, raised in and exported to the United 


States from the Dominion of Canada, is hardly discernible. So 
vice versa as to these and other articles. 
Our trade relations with Canada are now good, and have 


been for a quarter of a century, and it improves from year to 
year, as the statistics show. 

Lessons are learned from the experience of countries that 
have invited competition in their home markets with their own 
farm products and from those that have not. 

Great Britain’s experience, not long ago, and from which it 
has not recovered, furnishes a lesson worthy of serious consid- 
eration. By her corn and free-trade laws the English agricul- 


turist with all his products was brought in competition with the | 


food producers of the world. 
lar cry. A recent writer, Mr. Bookwalter, distinguished for his 
knowledge, acquired by study and travel in foreign parts, 
Democrat with free-trade tendencies, in his 
Rural v. Urban; Their Conflict and Its Cause, points out 
how this competition directly operated to impoverish the indus- 
try of farming in Great Britain, and at the same time did not 
help the food consumer. He shows that this baneful policy at 
first forced the price of wheat down in Great Britain about 50 
cents a bushel, producing a loss to the farmers of $1,250,000,000 
in a single year, This sum may represent the farmers’ profits. 
And the city or urban population was not long benefited by their 


loss. 


considering that Great Britain’s urban population was then 
24,000,000 and the agricultural population 12,000,000, we have a 
satisfactory basis to work upon. He points out that in 1850 


there were engaged in agriculture in England and Wales 1,.900,- | 


000 persons. That there then set in a steady decline in their 


number and products, which continued until 1865, when, through | 


great competition, it became more rapid, and descended to 
988,000 in 1900. The rural population during that time fled to 
cities and factories, to mining, shipbuilding, and seafaring, and 
wages in all occupations went down, and food products, mainly 
of foreign production, went up, although the value of lands and 
rents went down, and general poverty prevailed there among 
the laboring masses. 
About one million agriculturalists in less than half a century, 
nearly 50 per cent of the whole number, disappeared. 

Quoting from Mr. Bookwalter’s mature judgment, we have 
this: 

After a half century of dire experience it seems that England has 
awakened to the fact that the policy of her corn laws was, upon the 
whole, a mistaken one. This is signally evidenced by the fact that the 
very same class that once advocated and defended that policy is now as 
vigorously condemning it and parading the virtues of those nations that 


preserved their agriculture by protecting it from foreign and other 
competition. 


The example of France in the same period serves, in contrast, 
to demonstrate the wisdom of an opposite policy of absolute 
protection against foreign competition. The price of wheat in 
France from 1840 to 1900 varied little—about 6 cents per bushel 
for the whole period—and this only on account of a natural 
difference in conditions and vicissitudes of production. 

The writer says that— 

What would have happened to agriculture in France 
Great Britain's example a few figures will clearly reveal. 
to 1900 the total production of wheat in France was nearly eight bil 
lions of bushels. Had there been the same ratio of decreased value 
resulted in Great Britain from the unobstructed foreign competition she 
permitted, the loss of the French farmer would have been net far from 
$4,000,000,000 upon this cereal alone during that time. Counting the 
6-cent decline during that period as purely the result of this competi- 
tion, despite the protective measures investing her agriculture, there 
would remain as a net balance in the value of this crop alone during 
that time $3,500,000,000 as the result of the conserving policy of the 
French Government. 

As in Great Britain, so in France, a far larger total of the soil's 
products was still liable to the influence of foreign competition, the 
same as that of the cereal we have chosen. Great as was this benefit 
in the special instance shown, it must have been vasily augmented, 
swelling to an almost incalculable whole the blessings that the agricul- 
turists of France received from the defensive and preserving policy 
against a danger arising from transitory and unnatural conditions that 
must of necessity have a transient existence. 


And he, in speaking of the result of our own policy, says: 


The truth, succinctly stated, is that during the past 50 years, urged 
on by the pressure of an impatient and false spirit of progress, we 
have in a manner dissipated the fairest agricultural patrimony ever 
received by man from the bounteous hand of nature, and (as is the 
“ wont of the improvident) we now find ourselves, at a time when 
abundance should prevail, in the midst of an increasing scarcity. Had 
our Nation been content to make haste more slowly the rich treasures 
of our vast agricultural domain would not have been recklessly un- 
locked and scattered broadcast in such a profligate manner, but they 
would have been prudently hoarded, so that at the same time the tillers 
of the soil would have received in return a full, fair, and just reward 
for their labor in a coequal share of the Nation's various products. 


| 
And what would have resulted with Canadian competitive | 


by following 


From 1870 


as 


reciprocity ? 


Competition was there the popu- | 


excellent volume, | 


Using a comparatively recent period, 1850 to 1900, and | 
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The same results appear if we use other principal cereals as 
examples, and, probably, the disastrous consequences would be 
still more apparent if we worked out the effect of unnatural} 
and unnecessary competition in live animals used for food, 
dairy, or domestic purposes, and also as to wool and like prod 
ucts that go into the common markets for sale and consump- 
tion, All food farm preducts are perishable. The discrimina- 
tions in the last tariff act against the American farmer was a 
first step toward breaking down his industry, and the policy 
now to inaugurate general competition at home in substantially 
all his products will soon produce the same fatal results in 
America that it has in reality in England. Such policy, if per- 
| Sisted in, must inevitably result in the decline and decay of the 
Republic. 
| Here are the prices of three articles on recent dates at corre- 
| sponding places in the United States and Canada: 
| December 31, 1910: Wheat, Portal, 86 cents; North Portal, 73 
cents, 
| January 11, 1911: Wheat, Pembina, 97 cents; Emerson, S2 
cents. 
|} January 11, 1911: 
cents. 
| January 11, 1911: Flaxseed, Portal, $2 North Portal, $1.89, 
The differences are often greater on these and other things at 
| these and other places, 

The Portals are one and the same place, divided only by a 
street, 
| Prophecy is not invoked in saying that in the near future, if 
| this bill passes, trade and commercial relations between the 
| United States and Canada will become irregular; that irritation 
between the countries will arise; that, in general, prices in the 
| United States paid to the farm producer of grain, animals, and 
other foodstuffs will materially decrease in value; also farm 
lands, and, as a logical consequence, agriculture in the United 
| States will languish, and in the end the ultimate consumer will 
pay higher prices for food and other things, and the Can:dian 
farmer will alone be benefited. 


sarley, Portal, 63 cents; North Portal, 35 
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| Let us stand by sound and tried principles which, when prac- 
Pauperism also pervaded the monarchy. | 


tically applied, have brought so much of happiness and _ pros- 
perity to the masses of our people by ennobling labor and by 
rewarding enterprise and industry, and which have made this 
country the wealthiest and most influential and powerful of the 
earth. [Loud applause.] 





Reciprocity with Canada. 


SPEECH 


JOHN A. MAGUIRE, 
OF 


NEBRASKA, 
In ture Hovse or Representatives, 


WON. 


Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 
On the bill (IL. R. 52216) te promote reciprocal trade relations with th 

Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska said: 

Mr. Speaker: The submission to Congress for approval and 
legislative action of the reciprocity agreement negotiated by tl 
administration with Canada opens up again the struggle for 
better trade relations between the United States and the Do 
minion of Canada. Since 1866, when the Elgin treaty of reci 
procity was abrogated by the United States, many efforts have 
been made by Canada to resume the same or similar commerci:! 
relations with the United States. 

The present reciprocity agreement now before Congress, and 
which is also before the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, en 
bodies, it is fair to assume, the results of the industrious and 
honest efforts of the eminent men who were commissioned to 


| enter into neyotiations and to represent the respective parties 


to the agreement. As it comes before us for consideration, thie 
agreement differs in character from the reciprocity treaty of 
1854 in that this is merely a trade compact, which, when legisla 
tion is enacted to put it into operation, will be observed and ad 
hered to just so long as the two parties choose to continue its 


| operation, whereas the agreement of 1854 was a formal treaty, 


and as such had the force and effect of any formal treaty. 
Nothing in this compact prevents the Congress of the United 
States from enacting any revenue legislation that it deems wise 
and proper. In considering the character of the agreement, it 


is well to observe that it is not strictly a treaty, except that 
it was negotiated by authority of the executive powers of the 
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respective Governments. All men may not easily agree siaal 
reciprocity as a general policy to be followed by the United | 
States; but in my judgment the people of this country as a 
whole will favor reciprocity as a future policy in our commercial | 
relations with Canada. In order to determine the wisdom of | 
such a policy there are a number of considerations which niust 
not be overlooked. Geographically Canada is our closest neigh 
bor, with a vast extent of territory rich in agricultural, forest, 
and mineral resources. In many instances these inexhaustible 
resources of Canada supplement rather than compete with 
our own products, and in this respect we have the true basis 
of reciprocity. Her economic and industrial development de- 
pends practically upon the same forces which must advance and | 
give permanence to ours; her people are industrious, ambitious, 
and liberty loving; their history, traditions, and aspirations are | 
not very different from those of the people of the United States. 
Politically, Canada is a colony of Great Britain, but with a 
liberal and almost independent self-government for herself and 
her provinces. In all matters of fiscal and tariff policy Canada’s 
dependence is merely nominal. She chooses her own ministry 
and elects her own parliament. The voice of her people is | 
reflected in the Dominion Parliament as that of our people is | 
in this Congress. In 1896 the Liberals came into power in | 
Canada and the hope was then felt that reciprocity with the 
United States would soon be realized. But the political con- | 
ditions in our country have since that time tended toward 
ultraconservatism, which removed the possibility, almost, of 
freer trade relations with our neighbor on the north. The | 
voice of the people heard at the last election may have had 
something to do with the change of attitude on the part of the 


conservative forces in control of the Government. toth in |} 
Canada and in the United States the ultraconservatives have 


always opposed and are to-day protesting against any system 
which might threaten the privileges which the protectionists 
have enjoyed under the shelter of trade-obstructing tariff walls. 
The policy of exclusion is more striking when sve consider that 
in practically every particular except political entity, the 
United States and Canada form one continuous, homogenous 
country. Upon what principle can the policy be justified that 


erects across this continent from ocean to ocean upon the 
shadowy political boundary line two tariff walls, and in 
some instances three, to obstruct the free intercourse and 
burden the interchange of commercial products. Unlike our 


States, the Canadian Provinces may levy an export tax and in 
addition to this there has been the Canadian import tax and 
the tariff duties of our own Government, all separating these 
two friendly countries, each denying to the other and to itself 
the privileges that flow from mutual trade relations. This has 
been the policy of some of our statesmen who are so attached 
to the principle of a protective tariff that they have been 
unwilling to yield even in a case like Canada, where it is ad- 
mitted that no protection is necessary. President Taft sub- 
mitting this agreement to Congress says: 

That principle does not call for a tariff between this country and one 
whose conditions as to production, population, and wages are like 
ours, and when our common boundary line of 3.000 miles in itself must 
make a radical distinction between our commercial treatment of 
Canada and of any other country. 

Are the advocates of protection afraid that once the blessings 
of a lower tariff, or rather the iniquities of a high and useless 
tariff, are exposed, that then the whole protective fallacy will 
crumble? 

It is a matter of congratulation that conditions in this coun 
try are ripe for the consummation of a reciprocity agreement 
with Canada. ‘There is nothing strange or new in the policy. 
The treaty of 1854 extended only to natural products, and its 
results were satisfactory except to the growing school of high 
protectionists who could not tolerate free commerce even in 
natural products. That treaty placed on the free list the fol- 
lowing articles: 

Grain, flour, and breadstuffs of all kinds; animals of all kinds; fresh, 
smoked, and salted meats ; cotton and wool; seeds and vegetables ; undried 


fruits; dried fruits; fish of all kinds; products of fish and all other 
creatures living in the water; poultry ; eggs; hides, furs, skins, or tails, 


i? 
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undressed; stone or marble in its crude or unwrought state; slate; 
butter; cheese; tallow ; lard: horns; manures: ores of metals of all 
kinds; coal; pitch, tar, turpentine; ashes; timber and lumber of ail 


kinds, round, hewed, and sawed, unmanufactured, in whole or in part; 
firewood ; plants, shrubs, and trees; pelts; wool; fish oil; rice; broom 
corn and bark; gypsum, ground or ungreind; hewn or wrought or un 
wrought burr or grindstones; dyestuffs; flax, hemp, and tow, unmanu 
factured ; unmanufactured tobacco; rags. 

There is no good reason why reciprocal relations with Canada 
should not be resumed. The times are propitious. The Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law, with all its injustice, has been borne for 18 | 
months by a patient people. They are convinced that this law | 
is unbearable. They took the first opportunity last fall to | 
repudiate this piece of legislation, and they are turning rapidly | 
away from even the policy which was responsible for such a | 


i with Canada. 


| of her total imports she took 59.4 per cent from us and only Oo: * 


tariff Jaw. The air is surcharged with democracy, and it has 


recently reached and overwhelmed the President himself. The 
people are willing to accept reciprocity with Canada at this 
time as an advance consignment of tariff legislation in their 


interest. We can well afford to liberalize our tariff schedules 
She is ready and has been to meet us in fairness 
for the mutual benefit of both countries. Our trade with Canada 
has been great although hampered as it has been by tariff re- 
strictions. For the fiscal year 1910, as shown by the Canadian 


Trade and Navigation Report, published by the Department of 


Customs, Canada, her total trade was $655,08S0.567, of which she 
| gave the United States $327,701,484, or 50 per cent of her total 
trade and equal to that given all the rest of the world. and 40 


per cent more than that given to Great Britain herself 

Canada’s total imports during the same year am 
$375,833,016, of which she took from the United States § ; 
501,809, or 59.4 per cent, as compared with $95.350,300, or 25.3 


wunted to 





per cent, taken from Great Britain. Canada’s total exports 
during the same year amounted to $279,247,551, of which she 
sent to the United States $104,199,675, or 37.3 per cent, as com 
pared with 50 per cent sent to Great Britain. It is show 

| therefore, that Canada gave us 50 per cent of her total track 
and 40 per cent more than she gave the mother country: 





per cent from Great Britain; and of her total exports she sent us 
dio per cent, or 75 per cent of what she sent to Great Britain 


Another reason why conditions are especially favorable at 


this time for a renewal of freer commercial relations with 
|} Canada is the recent adjustment of the Newfoundland’ fisheries 
| disputes, which have been the source of trouble for over half 


a century. The decision of The Hague tribunal preserves to 
; the respective parties their principal contentions and = gives 
permanent assurance of the final adjustment of the disputes 
involved. 

The present Canadian reciprocity agreement marks the b 
ginning of a movement away from the policy of privilege. I 


do not say the agreement is entirely satisfactory in all its 


visions, because it is not. Its inevitable tendency, however. 
will be to establish freer trade relations between the United 
States and Canada and to serve as a wedge by which the 
Canadian tariff wall as well as our own will be removed. or 
at least reduced to an equitable basis. As a trade policy, I 


believe in reciprocity with Canada as against the present 
tective tariff system. I do not hold myself bound to apologize 
for supporting this reciprocity agreement, because, perchance, 
it militates against the theory of high protective tariff. If it 
does so, then my support of it will have done a service to the 
people who have learned as consumers that they have 
bearing the burdens of taxation in order that great privileges 
and profits might be preserved to the few in whose interest the 
protective tariff system operates. 

I repeat, that I am opposed to the protective tariff both in 
theery and in practice, and, therefore | am not mu 
over the fate which that system may suffer by reason of this 
agreement. But to those who seem to be alarmed about what 
might happen to protection | commend the words and views ¢ 


mre 
pre 


‘h concerned 


President Taft, who at one time, at least, was a protectionist 
in very high standing. He says that the agreement does not 
violate the protective principle, but I leave the quarrel over 
what becomes of that principle to those who have been its 
faithful sponsors for these many years. IT am unable to under 
stand how this agreement can be opposed by sincere and con 
sistent tariff reformers. I do not speak for others who favor 
this agreement, but I am in favor of it, not as a substitute for 
a general tariff law, nor as an instrument to forestall tavrift 
revision in the next Congress, for it will serve neither of thes 
purposes, It doubtless will accomplish, if enacted into law 
some things that could be done in the tariff reduction promiss 

by the new House in the Sixty-second Congress. In fact by 
this agreement there is a gain of time, and I am for it ther 


fore, because it is right in its tendency as a trade policy, a) 
because it is presented to us for approval now. If the Presid 
hus seen fit to promote better commercial! relations with Cai 
by urging at this time this agreement for our consideration ; 
approval, I am willing to support him in it. 1 


believe 


encouraging the President when he manifests a desire to se! 
the best interests of the masses of the people. 
Besides the general commercial effect on the United States 


which a trade agreement of this kind will have, I believe there 
are many specific advantages that must flow from the adoption 
of the agreement. I desire to insert in the Recorp at this poin 
a partial list of articles in the agreement, including the im 
portant agricultural products, in order to show the present and 
reciprocal rates and the imports and exports as between Canada 
and the United States for the year ending March 31, 1010. 








} . From 
7 : From | yz; 
t = Car I R¢ ro . tec 
Product ; a | an : os De ial. on ida, jean 
Mports. | export 3, 
ididiniiceapcataniiall J pa 
Cat $2 to 274 per | 25 per cent..| Free...... } $152,738} $25,150 
cent | 
Hk $30 to 25 per | $12.50 to 25 GB. ccenwn 804,519 401, 503 
cen per cent. | 
TR onic sien $1.50 each... 1} cents |...do....... ae j 2,140 
| ‘pound. | | | 
Ms adams 25 cents.... 12 cents..... eR ncaa 135, 441 55,139 
Oat . 15 cents.....| 10 cents.....|...do...... None. 1 23, 36 
Bark 30 ecents..... 1S cents. ....}...d0..... | 12,420} 1164, 532 
Corn 15 cents..... oe Laie one None. |! 6,583, 893 
Hay $4 ton eS a ee 771,196 141, 956 
Potatoes. .... 25 cents.....| 20cents.....}...do 36,770} 179,849 
Cabbage, onions, to- | 25 to 40 per | 30 per cent. .}...do..... | 645,685 652, 009 
u ete | cent | | | 
Se 6 cents... P MOOI 5. 568 occ secenss 2 980, 036 61,081 
RN cs walters ~ ee 3 cents. .... eR ccmems 163, 350 215, 681 
rains osteo GeamGs. ....chosse eee = 339,810 750, 476 
Woodpulp and print} ;y cent to 4 | 15 to 25 per |...do..... | 5,839, 600 265, 367 
paper cent cent | 
Fresh meats....... i}cents to25 | 3cents to274 | 1jcents to 84,704 | 3,574, 408 
| per cent. per cent. 20 per | 
| | ce \ | 
WORD cisvsisaress 35 per cent..| 25 per cent..| 22} per|....... 217,670 
cent | 
Plows, etc 15 to 45 per | 17} to 20 per | 15per cent 74,618 | 2,579, 507 
cent cent 
Hay loaders, ete... .| 45 per cent. .| 25 per cent 20 percent 10, 000 662, 431 
Special rates to 
United States on: } 
Coal, bituminous, 45 cents. 53 cents... 45 cents...) 1,356,840 | 7,255,514 
Cement...... 7-8 cents 124 cent. 11 cents. 73,128 48,977 
Fruit trees. ... $1-$2 M Scents ench.| Zh COMES |... 20. ccccfosccccscce 
each | 
Special rates to 
Canada on: | | 
DE cccnnweis ee ee 10 cents. ..| 1,902,144 /.......... 
Shingles...... ND rnin cli isaianaares whi 30 cents...) 1,750,307 |.......... 
Finished lumber) $1-$2.75... $0.50-$1.50| 1,104,716 }.......... 
Iron ore. l5cent 10 cents... 97,984 
1 Bushel. 2Pound. Dozen 


From this table, which is only a partial list of the prod- 
ucts in the agreement, but shows the most importaut items in 
the dutiable list and the free list, it will be observed that the 
natural food products generally are to be admitted into each 
country, respectively, free of duty. To secure this arrange- 
ment Canada takes off her import rates heretofore levied against 


the products of the United States, and likewise the United 
States removes her duties levied on these same articles as 


against Canada. Food products in general, including the neces- 
saries of life, should be as free as possible from the burdens of 
taxation. The right of our growing population to live as cheaply 
as possible, by securing in an open market the necessaries of 
life, without paying tribute in the shape of tariff exactions, 
should be preserved to the people. Our farmers and producers 
of food products have always been willing to be fair. They be- 
lieve in a policy of live and let live. They are willing, I believe, 
to enter a fair and free market, without asking any special 
privileges from Congress. But they will also insist, and cor- 
rectly, that the manufacturer and producers of other products 
shall conduct their business and offer their products in the mar- 
kets here and elsewhere without asking through legislation the 
advantage which guarantees to them and to their products both 
protection and profits. The farmers of our country are taking 
the logical position of renouncing their claim to a share, even 
if it were a reality, in the system of special privileges, and they 
will demand that no privileges by legislation shall be given to 
any which can not be equally and equitably enjoyed by all under 
a free government. Let those who seek protection for their 
manufactured products be satisfied with the greatly enlarged 
free markets of Canada which this agreement gives them in 
lieu of any reductions which may have been made with respect 
to such schedules. If we have not received all the concessions 
which many of our people desired, it is altogether probable that 
when our general tariff rates shall haye been adjusted in the 
next Congress Canada will gladly make still further and more 
substantial concessions to our producers, and will thus more 
completely open up the future Canadian markets to American 
products without restriction, As it is, they have made many 
reductions in our favor, in order to establish a common rate of 
duty for reciprocal trade, and she has also made several im- 
portant special rates. These, in effect, give us a preferential 
rate of duty on our products aside from the articles included in 
the free list. 

But there is a distinct advantage gained by the United States 


in reciprocity which a revision of our own tariff by independent | 


action of our Congress would not produce, and that is the fore- 
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has stood as an obstacle to the entrance of our products into 
Canadian territory. The industries of the Dominion have not 
reached the stage of development which ours have, and therefore 
Canada has more to fear from our products in her markets than 
we have from her products in our markets. It must be viewed, 
therefore, as a concession in rate reduction by Canada, which 
is greater in comparison with our reductions than is shown by 
mere per cents. 

An examination of the provisions of the bill introduced here 


| to make this agreement effective on the part of the United 


| States reveals three classes of rates besides the free list 


One 
class for which a common rate of duty shall prevail upon im- 
ports from each country to the other; as to another class of 
articles, the products, growth, or manufacture of the United 


| States, Canada grants a special rate of from 124 per cent to 16% 


| will affect lumber, laths, shingles, and iron ore principally. 


per cent lower than her general tariff rates; as to the other 
class of articles—the growth, product, or manufacture of Can- 
ada—the United States grants a special rate to Canada which 
AS 


| to the last two classes of rates, whatever advantages are gained 


count in our favor. In the case of lumber we have made some 


| gain in the way of relief from the present Payne-Aldrich tariff 


rates. On laths the present rate is reduced one-half; on shingles 
a 40 per cent cut is made, and on finished lumber the maximum 
of $2.75 per thousand is reduced to a maximum of $1.50 per thou- 
sand; while all rough lumber is put on the free list. These are 
gains made in favor of American consumers of lumber, without 
a2 loss or concession on the part of Canada. In fact, she would 
be only too glad to have us reduce our own rates still more in 
the further interest of our consumers, and it will be only a few 
months until such a thing will be the result of Democratic legis- 
lation. It will also be within our power under this agreement to 
admit free of duty wood pulp and print paper, for which there 
has been a general demand in this country. The item of 
lumber and its products illustrates the possibilities of reci- 
procity with Canada, in that our markets need the great 
forest resources of Canada to relieve our people from the 
domination of the Lumber Trust; and, on the other hand, 
the markets of Canada will need the great supply of our 
cottonseed oil and fresh fruits and other products in which 
there will be practically no competition between the two 
countries. 

I come now to consider some of the objections made to this 
reciprocity agreement, and in disposing of these objections I 
shall refer to the partial list of items incorporated in my re- 
marks. Some have objected to this reciprocity agreement be- 
cause they dislike to expose the traditional protective theory 
to such an innovation as a free-trade policy in food products 
with our neighbor. I will not take further time with this ob- 
jection, as I have already referred to it before. But there is 


an objection, alleged to have come from the agricultural in- 
terests of our country, which, on its face, seems to have 


some foundation, and therefore deserves attention. It is con- 
tended that this agreement discriminates unfairly against the 
farmer by placing all his products on the free list and retain- 
ing on the dutiable list all farm machinery and whatever the 
farmer buys. In order to determine the merits of the objection, 
I desire to examine some of the articles that have been left on 
the dutiable list. Finished lumber, coal, and iron ore still bear 
a duty under the agreement, but it must be remembered that 
it is entirely within our power to place these products at any 
time on the free list without violating the reciprocity arrange- 
ment as far as Canada is concerned. Then it is urged that no 
benefit can result from barbed wire being on the free lI'st, be- 
cause it was already free to enter the markets of Canada, 
and because Canada produces none for our markets in com- 
petition. That is true. It will, however, be an easy matte: 
to remedy this defect in our general tariff revision by making 
this product free as to other competing countries. Reductions 
have been made on farm wagons from 35 per cent to 224 per 
eent; plows, harrows, harvesters, hay loaders, potato diggers, 
windmills, etc., were reduced on an average from 30 per cent 
to 174 per cent. The repairs and parts of this machinery were 
reduced on an average from 45 per cent to 174 per cent. Can- 


|} ada also made reductions in her rates to meet these reciproca! 


rates, in spite of the fact that the great balance of trade in 
manufactured farm machinery is in our favor going to Canada’s 
markets. It must be admitted that these reductions on farm 
machinery are in the interest of the farmers who use them. 
But it may be insisted that as the farmers’ products have been 
placed on the free list the farm machinery which he is com- 
pelled to buy should likewise be free of duty. I do not at- 
tempt to apologize for the failure of the administration to put 


ing down materially of the present Canadian tariff wall, which ' these articles on the free list in this reciprocity agreement. 
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They may have reasons which I would not desire to justify. But 
the answer I make to those who oppose this agreement because 
farm machinery is not on the free list is twofold. 
place, this agreement, not being a formal treaty, the United 
States is at liberty to withdraw from it if in practice it does 
not allow the farmers to purchase their farm machinery at 
more equitable prices than at present. 

But there is a better and more effective method of meeting 
the opposition on this ground, and that is, in the general re 


] 


| 


In the first | 


vision of our own tariff schedules Congress can put these | 
manufactured products, if the rates are still too high, on | 
the free list, or reduce the rates to a basis which will 
compel the manufacturers to sell to the American consumer 


as cheaply, at least, as he sells the same articles abroad. 
way the objections to the agreement will 
removed. 


this entirely 


be 


On fresh meats our rates are cut on the average 18 per cent, | 
and Canada’s rate on the same products is cut over 35 per | 


cent in reaching the common reciprocal rate. In this, as in 
the other cases of dutiable articles, as lumber, coal, iron ore, 
and farm machinery, it is within our power to reduce by way 
of a general tariff the schedules as they now exist, either in 
the agreement or not, on manufactured products until an equi- 
tuble basis is reached for the consumers. So much for the 
dutiable articles. 
on the free list work an injury to the farmers? It will 
observed that on cattle we yielded 25 per cent and Canada 
yielded 274 per cent. This, takeu with the trade condition 
showing imports and exports both ways, makes the net results 


about equal. The same condition is true as to horses. On 


Now, will the agricultural products placed | 
be | 


vegetables, as onions, tomatoes, and so forth, we yielded on the | 


average 323 per cent and Canada yielded 30 per cent, with the 
trade conditions greatly in our favor. On potatoes our rate of 


25 cents was taken off and Canada’s rate of 20 cents was taken | 
off, and our exports to Canada are more than twice that of our | 


imports from Canada. On eggs and cheese our average of 54 
cents and Canada’s 3 cents duty was taken off, with trade 
strongly in our favor. As to butter, the northern markets may 
be expected to suffer somewhat, taking off our 6-cent duty. 
although Canada also takes off her 4-cent duty. So far, how- 
ever, there is little danger that the reciprocity agreement will 
work to the injury of the farmer. Corn has been admitted free 
into Canada under her present tariff law. and so there can not 
be any loss or injury as to this product. Our rate of 15 cents a 
bushel on corn has been useless, and to take it off now is an 
empty concession by us. As we do not import oats, the placing 
of this on the free list will not affect our markets, and by the 
removal of the 10-cent Canadian duty it may even be a benefit, 
as it will make access to her markets easier for whatever ex- 
ports we send. So far an analysis of the free list of farm 
products proves that the alarm sounded of injury to the farmers 
is unfounded. 

Now I come to barley and wheat, the two great cereals about 
which most of the concern has centered. Our present tariff 
rate on barley is 30 cents per bushel, and Canada’s rate is 15 
cents per bushel. 


Under the reciprocity agreement barley is 
admitted free into each country from the other. In this item 
the United States has made a net concession to Cannda on 
barley of 15 cents per bushel. But this is only part of the 


problem. Upon examining the condition of trade in 1909 as to 
barley it will be seen that Canada took 164,532 bushels of our 
barley, and we took only 2,420 bushels from Canada; in other 
words, the barley imported into the United States from Canada 
in 1809 amounted to only $1,221. A comparison of the follow- 
ing table of production will show how insignificant is the trade 
in barley across the line: 

Barley, 1909. 


Total Total nee — 
roduction. exports. : 
— - | United | ca 
| States. A 
Bushels Bushels. Bushels Bushel 
Ca 1 Deestansdatbeaine 55, 398, 000 2,959,335 1 266, 096 
United States.................]| 170,284,000 6, 580, 000 oe 2164. 532 
19 per cent of total export. 22) per cent of total export. 


The total barley trade between the United States and Canada 
is only 44 per cent of their combined total exports. Nebraska's 
total barley crop for 1910 was 2,333,199 bushels, or almost 80 
per cent of the total export of barley from Canada in 1909, 


| check the further advance in the cost of livi 


Nebraska is not a barley State. Canad 


ort of barley 
to the United States in 1909 is only 11.4 per cent of Nebraska’s 
barley crop in 1910, and the total amount of barley sent acre 
the border between the United States and Canada in I ,\ s 
only 450,628 bushels, or 184 per cent of Nebraska’s © t 
barley in 1910. So the facts as to barley do not reve \ 
cause for alarm about Canada ruining our barley 1 
Our production is three times that of Canada, and oul 
export of the same is about three times hers. I think 
it is fair, therefore, to say that Canada has conceded more 
in taking off her 15-cent duty, in view of the trade and 
production, than the United States has in removing her 50-cent 
duty. 

There remains, then, only wheat as an item in the agre eut 
for the opposition to stand upon. Now, what are the facts as 
to wheat? It must be remembered at all times that wheat 
prices are fixed in the Liverpool market for the world, and is 


therefore the same in al! places, except for differences due to 
transportation charges or other local conditions. Wheat is 
the free list in the agreement. Canada removed her 12-cent 
duty and the United States removed her 25-cent duty, or a net 
concession in duty of 15 cents per bushel to Canada. What has 
been the condition of trade in wheat as between the Dominion 


it 
and our country? During the year ending March 31, 1910, the 











United States exported to Canada 54.964 bushels and Canada 
exported to the United States 152,383 bushels, or a total com 
bined trade of 207,347 bushels. The following table will show 
the productions: 

Wheat, 1909 

Total Total 

| production. exports 
’ 

Bushels Bushels Bushels I 
SE <.incen baneacunsaaeuen 166,744,000 | 157,000,000 152 3 
United States. ........c.0.- 737, 189,000 | 3 114, 000, 000 4541. 904 

134 per cent of product. 15.4 per cent of product 
20.26 of 1 per cent of exports 40.05 of 1 per cent of export 
Thus the total combined production is 903,933,000 bushels; 

the total combined exports were 171,000,000 bushels, and the 
tota! combined trade between the two countries was only 
207.547 bushels. The total trade in wheat was only 0.12 
of 1 per cent of the combined total exports of wheat. 
Nebraska’s wheat crop alone for 1910 was 45,151,052 bush 
els, which is about 80 per cent of Canada’s total exports 
of wheat in 1909 and 300 times as much as Canada ex 
norted into the United States in the year 1909. Do these fig 
ures reveal a condition that might cause reasonable men any 


alarm? 
In view of all the facts and circumstances, 
fairness that this policy if adopted will be a 


be said in 


it can 


stimulus to our 


trade with Canada, and that no perceptible injury can result 
to the agricultural interests of our country. No one seriously 
maintains that the tariff on the farmer’s wheat, corn, oats, and 


so forth, ever afforded him any protection or resulted in giving 


his products any advantage. The sophistry of such argument 





will be demonstrated by experience in due time. The farmers’ 
prosperity will depend in the future as it has in the past, not 
on tariff rates on his wheat, which mean nothing, but on the 
zeneral prosperity of the whole country and the wider market 
abroad. I desire to emphasize again that I do not espouse this 
agreement on the ground that it is all that I would have it. 
but in my judgment as a trade policy it is right, and it will 
secure to us friendly and commercial intercourse with the 


Dominion: it will greatly enlarge, at a minimum cost of trans 
portation, our markets for both manufactured and agrienlt 1 
products; it will enlarge the source of food supply, and ther: 
if not actual 
reduce the present high cost; it will remove to a great 
extent Canada’s tariff wall against our products; it will serve 

lower or remove the high duties of the present tariff law, and. 


\ 
ne 


serve To 


in addition to giving us these advantages, it leaves it entir: 
within the power of Congress to lower still more or remo 
entirely any duties in our tariff schedules that seem to he 
high or unnecessary, and make them apply not alone to Canada, 
but to other countries as well. In accomplishing what I believe 
it will this agreement will operate to the ultimate advantage 
of the American farmers instead of to their injury, and will 


contribute to advance the prosperity of the whole country 


as 


and | well. 
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Canadian Reciprocity. 


SPEECH 


) 


TON. JAME 


OF 


S W. GOOD, 
IOWA, 
In tHe House or Represenratives. 


7 ue day, Be bruary 14, 1911, 
On the bill (IT. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 

Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GOOD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The subject under discussion is not new. Nego- 
tiations for our first trade agreement with Canada commenced 
more than a hundred years ago, and at varying intervals from 
that day to this the question of Canadian reciprocity has been 
agitated in both countries. 

To bring into closer relation these two great English-speaking 
races on the American Continent is a laudable ambition. 
For more than a century it has been the dream of the states 
men of this country and of Canada that no mere imaginary 
line should permanently separate the people of these two coun- 
tries. These peoples live under conditions that are in all re- 
spects similar, are engaged in the same common pursuits, have 
a common ancestry, use a common language, have a 
religion, and must have a common destiny. 

It is unquestionably true that the first step in the direction 
of a closer bond between this country and Canada must come 
through trade and commercial concessions. All needless trade 
barriers tending to keep separate the people of these two coun- 
tries should be removed. That it to the interest of these 
two countries to enter into a fair, reasonable, and just trade 
agreement, an agreement which is in all essentials reciprocal, 
I am thoroughly convinced. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of Canadian reciprocity. I am 
in favor of entering into a reciprocal trade agreement not only 
with Canada, but with the countries on the south of us. I 
believe in the principles of reciprocity as laid down by James 
G. Blaine and William McKinley and as enunciated in Repub- 
lican platforms, but I do not favor the passage of the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCatr], 
and I propose to vote against it. 

The phrase “ Canadian reciprocity ” is a most attractive one. 
It contains every element for a popular expression. It wins 
converts by all that it suggests. It at once suggests justice, 
equity, equality, generosity, and liberality in trade treaties. 
Through it new markets for two countries, without injuring or 
destroying existing markets of either, are suggested. These 
beneficent results are to be obtained not through bitter com- 
petitive bargains and fierce trade wars, but are to flow through 
mutual agreements between friendly powers, negotiated in a 
spirit of fairness, justice, and equity. Provisions in such a 
treaty that would work revolutionary changes or which would 
be detrimental to any substantial industry in either country or 
would shock, disturb, or injure any such industry, are obnoxious 
to the very spirit of reciprocity. 

But, Mr. Speaker, deeply as I feel the desirability of closer 
trade relations with Canada, I am forced to conclude that this 
bill is a misnomer. Under no construction can it be said to 
provide for reciprocity with Canada. It should be entitled “A 
bill to surrender the American home market to the Dominion 
of Canada.” I shall vote against it, because it violates every 
principle of reciprocity. It is an unfair, unjust, unequal, and 
one-sided trade by which we are surrendering the greatest 
market in the world for the American farmer, the home market, 
and through which we are getting absolutely nothing in return. 

If these conclusions which I have drawn are correct—and I 
challenge the gentleman having charge of the bill to prove that 
they are incorrect—why should anyone on this side of the Cham- 
ber who believes in protection vote for this bill? 

But, Mr. Speaker, we can not rest here. The case requires 
a deeper analysis. The conclusions which I have drawn be- 
come all the more forceful when we consider the evidence upon 
which they are based. While it is true that no substantial rea- 
sons for this most extraordinary legislation have been given, I 
desire. to submit a few observations in support of my conclu- 
sion that the proposed trade agreement is unjust, unfair, one- 
sided, and not reciprocal, and therefore why this bill should 
not pass. 

To ascertain whether the proposed treaty is fair or is unfair, 
whether it is reciprocal or is not reciprocal, it is necessary to 
examine the provisions of the bill by which we propose to 
authorize such a treaty. From this bill I desire to ascertain 


most 


common 


is 








| two principal facts: First, what are we giving Canada? Sec- 

ond, what is Canada giving to us? If, as a result of our inves- 
| tigations along this line, we find that we are giving to Canada 
la free market in the United States for her greatest and most 
| important industry, a free and open market for all her farm 
produce, and that she is giving practically nothing in return, 
| then I submit that the conclusions which I have drawn are sus 
| tained. 

The bill provides that the following articles, which are the 
growth, product, or manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, 
| when imported therefrom into the United States, shall be ad 

mitted free of duty, to wit: Cattle, horses, mules, swine, sheep, 
poultry, wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, dried peas and 
beans, cowpeas, corn, hay, straw, potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, 
turnips, onions, cabbages, and all other vegetables; apples, 
peaches, pears, grapes, and berries (except lemons, oranges, 
limes, grape fruit, and shaddocks, pomelos, and pinexpples) : 
butter, cheese, fresh milk and cream, eggs, honey, cotton seed 
and flax seed, linseed and other oil seeds, grass seed, including 
timothy and clover seed, and other minor articles. 

No article produced on the farms of the United States has 
been omitted from this free list. It is contended that the tariff 
on farm products is unnecessary; that it affords no protection 
to the American farmer and that he has derived no benefit 
therefrom. Those who make this contention, however, are un- 
able to harmonize such views with the actual returns of customs 
receipts. During the year 1910 we collected from Canada in 
duties on the importations on farm products into the United 
States almost $2,000,000. Wheat imported from Canada is 
dutiable at the rate of 12 cents per bushel, and last year we 
collected $38,000 duty on Canadian wheat. Buckwheat is 
dutiable at the rate of 15 cents per bushel, and last year we 
collected $24,596 on the importations of buckwheat into this 
country from Canada. Berries are dutiable at 1 cent per quart, 
and last year we collected over $40,000 in duty on Canadian 
berries. Sheep imported from Canada into this country are 
dutiable at the rate of from 75 cents to $1,50 per head, and last 
year we received $103,519 on account of Canadian sheep im- 
ported into this country. Horses and mules when imported 
into this country from Canada are dutiable at $30 per head, 
and last year we collected $121,140 on such Canadian importa- 
tions. Butter and cheese are dutiable at 6 cents per pound and 
eggs at 5 cents per dozen. Last year we received in duties 
from Canada, on the importation of butter and eggs, $105,000. 
Dried peas are dutiable at the rate of 25 cents per bushel, and 
last year we collected $58,140 from Canada by reason of such 
importations. Oats are dutiable at the rate of 15 cents per 
bushel. During last year we collected $141,972 from Canada 
on aecount of the oats which she imported into this country. 
Flaxseed or linseed, when imported into this country, bears a 
duty of 25 cents per bushel, and last year there were imported 
into this country from Canada 1,410,398 bushels, on which we 
received $352,600 in duties. Hay is protected by a duty of $4 
per ton, and last year Canada paid into the Treasury of the 
United States $386,028 on account of the importations of hay. 
The market price of these articles has been higher in the 
United States than in Canada, and that is the reason Canada 
wants free access to our market. To Canada it is the most 
valuable market for her agricultural products that can be 
found in all the world. 

In the light of these facts can it be said that the American 
farmer has not been benefited by the policy of protection? 
While it must be admitted that the benefits he derives has not 
been equal to the amount of protection as fixed fn tariff laws, 
yet it must also be admitted that the protection given the agri 
cultural industry has stimulated farming, has protected the bes? 
market in the world, the home market of the United States, for 
the American farmer, and that that protection has guaranteed 
to him better prices for his farm products and for his farm. 
It is proposed by this measure to place all articles raised on 
our farms, so far as Canada is concerned, on the free list. 

If our farmers have in the past enjoyed benefits through a 
protective tariff, it is plain to be seen that they would enjoy 
still greater benefits in the future by a continuance of that 
policy. 

The area of Canada is 3,745,574 square miles. That of the 
United States, including our insular possessions, is 4,340,677 
square miles, That of Europe is 5,627,000 square miles. The 
area of the United States, not including Alaska or our insular 
possessions, is smaller than that of the Dominion of Canada. 

| We have a population of more than 90,000,000 people, while the 
population of Canada is about 7,500,000. It is plain to be seen, 
therefore, that her agricultural development is but in its in- 
fancy. Millions of acres of rich agricultural lands in Canada 
'are yet uncultivated, unoccupied, and but await the coming of 
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the settler. Our farmers, with valuable farms, will be obliged to point out a single advantage which our people would receive 
to compete not only with those now engaged in agricultural through the proposed arrangement. 
pursuits in Canada but with thousands upon thousands of I have the honor to represent in this House a United States 
rmers who will in the future buy the cheap farms of Canada constituency, and not a Canadian constituency, and I am not 
i sell their products in our market freely and unhampered. so much interested in seeing that Canada receives an exe it 
foreigners desiring farms will not, as they have in the past, bargain in a trade treaty with the United States as I ; to 
ne to the United States, where rich farm lands were com- see that the United States shall receive something of value 
bined with the best market in the world for agricultural prod- for the great concessions which \ propos » make in this 
‘ts, but will naturally turn to Canada, where equally rich treaty. If gentlemen advocating the pass » of this bill would 
ds may be had for less than one-tenth the price demanded be honest with themselves and fair to the American people they 
1 the United States, for the same great market will be free’ would honestly admit that the real purpose and object of this 
to the farm products of both countries. Gentlemen may not bill is to secure cheaper food products for the United § es. 
ow realize the value of this market, but when Canada’s popu- I venture the assertion that the farnx of the Un is 3 
tion is as dense as our own, if not long before, nevertheless have not been overpaid for the produce they h: had to sell, 
nm it is too late, we will realize the immeasurable value of If after the passage of this bill one can buy feed products 
the concessions which this treaty gives to Canada. Then we $§ cheaper, then the farmers of the United Stat ho have food 
will more deliberately consider the value of the home market products to sell must sell them cheaper. If he is to sell this 
to the farmers of the United States and the creat benefits of food cheaper, then some consideration ought to move to him 
ch market to the farmers of Canada. for the home market which Le is surrendering, and for the lower 
What benefits do we derive from Canada through this treaty? price which he must accept for that which he has to sell. I 
Every Member of the House who has spoken in favor of this very much doubt if we have reached the point in this country 
bill has been asked to explain what advantages we will derive when we can say that an age of cheapness is desirable. The 


through such a trade, but no one has been able to point out wage earners will be the first to feel the 
ny substantial advantage that would move to our people such a period. 
through such a treaty. The gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. Mr. Speaker, in order to ascertain the value of the concessions 
McCaLL], who introduced this bill, says that he is the putative | moving to us by this treaty, it is mecessary to examine the 
uthor thereof, yet he is unable to explain some of the provi- | schedules of this bill and compare the customs tariff between 
sions of this bill. Who the real author is no one seems to know. | the United States and Canada with the customs tariff between 
fhe phraseology contained in several sections of the bill is Canada and other countries. I have made some comparisons, 
pied, not from our own tariff statutes, but is very similar and the following table shows the tariff duties Canada proposes 
to the tariff laws of Canada and Great Britain. With clearness to collect on imports from the United States under the pro- 
nd force he bas pointed out the advantages to Canada of a posed treaty and as would be fixed by law, as compared with the 
oser trade relation with the United States, but he has failed | duties Canada now collects on importations from Great Britain: 


direful results of 




















—— 1 im Nroannend 
oe 7 any , | Duty now collected under 
Articles. United on: cet fond = ish preferential 
by law — 
Fist ‘ 
When weighing over 20 ounces and not over 36 ounces. .............--cceees Seabedadensa : 5 cents per packnge.......| 3} cents per package 
b) When weighing over 12 ounces and not over 20 ounces .............cccececccececese---- pane : 4 cents per package....... 2) cents per package. 
Ee a ee as SES ar ae eee ee 2 cents per package ..--| 1} cents per package 
When weighing 36 ounces or mare, or when pac -ked in oil, bottles, jars, or kegs.......- . 36 per cent ad valorem ....| 20 per cent ad valorem 
Vegetables, in cans or air-tight packages...... ach celal aniseaeaiatenbiie aetna h eesaibial narembitaniatines ‘ eee canede ceweim 1} cents per pound. . l cent per pound 
Wheat SIs. 1.40. cas audenewe ceded nndbineheitiniadensedettahbdgeendeeumnndines« : . ‘ &) cents per barrel... ; 40 cents per barrel 
atmeal and relled oats. a a J . - = 50 cents per 100 pounds... 40 cents per 100 pounds. 
POUT CI iin oes nk ens cotaeeetsenintdecesenenenes idiomas nai 174 per cent ad valorem...| 15 per cent ad valoren 
Macaroni and vermicelli. a a la $1 per 100 pounds..... 75 cents per 100 pounds. 
Bis ts, wafers, and cakes, when sweet ened with sugar. e . ‘ 25 per cant ad valorem....| 174 per cent ad valorem 
Biscuits, wafers. ana cakes and other baked articles, etc., when combined with chocolate. nuts, fruits, and con $2} per cent ad valorem...) 224 per cent ad valorem. 
tions 
Pickle ine luding pickled EE SE Pe ee ee a Re cadet enietetaseaien rere atntin eh aie aii atten aed etree 25 per cent ad valorem 
Cherry juice and prune juice and other fruit Se itinitheienesccnnctnnnnmentin manucans ndeeotnarrna aap 174 per cent ad val 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Br OU Ochiai nee cdma enim : nec . 224 per cent ad v 17} per cent ad valorem. 
Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, re apers, agricultural drills and ple ane canis 154 per cent ad val .-| 12} per cent ad valorem. 
Portable engines, hay loaders, potato diggers, feed cutters, grain crushers, and fanning m aills, h ay tedders, manure 20 per cent ad valorem....) 15 per cent ad valorem. 
spre aders, and windmills. 
Vi ritied I a ial aaa melneeses wae aaeke 174 per cen i val m. 124 per cent ad valorem. 
( ullery—pocketknives, penknives, Es SE, PE ID Teo vc cccccncucestacedttensswsieveccdeocetes 274 ache ad valorem....| 20 per cent ad valorem 
Basi ins, urinals, plumbing a niente per cer it ad valorem.... Do. 
Clocks and watches and time recorders... 2. ........2..ssccececcccccceccececesce eulebieceneen — 74 per cent ad valorem D 
Plate glass, not beveled... 25 per cent ad valorem....| 15 per cent ad valorem 
Motor vehicles, other than for railways and tramw DE aie assahenitiinin iaictiliicks neaeensactimeeniiiaalliareniticte eee 30 per cent ad volorem....) 22) per cent ad valorem 
Ports and cement Ss itelaiaat ip tie tired aliases 11 cents per 100 pounds....| 8 cemts per 100 po 
I realize that it will be said that we could not expect to make It is just as important to the farmer of Iowa that he should 


as good a treaty with Canada with regard to the admission of | have cheaper clothes to wear, cheaper coal to burn, cheaper 
our goods into Canada as Great Britain could make with her | tools to work with as it is to the manufacturers of 


New England 
colony. I grant that this is so. The preferential tariff laws | that they have cheaper food to eat. If the farmers of Canada 
between Canada and Great Britain are made by the Imperial | are entitled to our home market for their products, why are 


Government, and if we entered into this treaty with Canada not the farmers of the United States entitled to a free market 
to-day the Imperial Government could to-morrow change the | in which to purchase clothes from the S1 clothing manufac 
preferentials which she requires of her colony and provide that | turers of Canada? Why not lift the embargo and permit our 
ill the goods of the factories of Great Britain should be re- | farmers to buy freely from the 2,078 textile factories of Can 
ceivable at the ports of Canada at any rate the Imperial ada? If this bill provided for the opening of the markets of 
Government might desire. It could even provide that such Canada to the factories of the United States in return for our 
foods from the factories of Great Britain should be re- | agricultural market or permitted free trade between the two 
ceived in Canada free of duty. The treaty sought to be author- | countries, it would have my support. There would be at ast 
ized under the provisiens of this bill would be subject to the something reciprocal in such an exchange 





veto of the King and privy council of the Imperial Govern- Mr. Speaker, I have not only compared the preferential tariff 
ment, laws between Canada and Great Britain, but I have also m 
Pe ! submit that if the farmers of Canada are to have a free | pared the French convention tariff laws as applied to Canada, 
fio and open market in this country for their agricultural products | While we are giving Canada a free market for her agricult tral 
: we are entitled to a freer market in Canada for the products products in exchange for supposed benefits, yet the fact remains 





of our factories. And, on the other hand, if we are to have’ that the Republic of France, on many lnportant articles, would, 
cheaper food, something which the advocates of this bill are after the making of this treaty, enjoy a better tariff arrang 

demanding, then the farmers of the United States, who must | ment with Canada than would the United State The follow- 
sell this food cheaper, are entitled to cheaper and freer markets | ing table of comparisons in tariff duties illustrates the poor 
in which to buy the other necessities of life. | bargain we are about to make. In the first column is found the 
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tariff fixed by the treaty proposed by this bill, or by general | and Great Britain which Canada exacts on importations from 
laws after the treaty will have been made, which Canada would | Great Britain, and in the third column is given the French con- 
collect on importations from the United States. In the second | vention tariff which Canada collects on importations into 
column is found the preferential tariff law between Canada | Canada from France. 


Duties levied by Canada on imports. 


| 
Tariff fixed by proposed | British  preferential| French convention 
Articles. treaty or by general tariff between Great tariff between France 
law. Britain and Canada. and Canada. 








y 35 per cent ad valorem..| 25 per cent ad valorem. .| 274 per cent ad valorem. 
Vegetables, including baked beans in Rin ac ng 009 005005005500500060000s4nsenvenesenbenen eee LO ee ee 1 cent. 


Books, novels or works of fiction, or literature...................ss2.. 2. ssc cscscececceeeeeee 234 per cent ad valorem.| 15 per cent ad valorem..! 15 per cent ad valorem. 
All medical, chemical, and pharmaceutical preparations compounded of more than one sub- | 25 per cent ad valorem. .| 20 per cent ad valorem. .| 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Embroideries, lace, and all manufactures of lace, etc 





.| 
stance, including plasters, pills, ointments, salves, oils, etc. ‘| 
iS oh alah aati te Cah catia oad Ua batvhin inn ech noi aR MRA --..-| 20 per cent ad valorem..| 15 per cent ad valorem. .| 15 per cent ad volorem. 
ns Ae NE OU NE IIIT, os on.xnvicnebnonenchintentonncereeaccbusteunsgasémeabid 30 per cent ad valorem. .| 173 per cent ad valorem.| 20 per cent ad valorem 
Saree Se SUTIN SENN oo, 5s debbie vv nknkechibond eased cnieSShbRUdiemaeasehine 35 per cent ad valorem. boy per cent ad valorem .| 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Manufactures of silk or of which silk is the comp« ynent DOEE.. .coccacconcicnssnecessosoesebecs 374 per cent ad valorem. 30 per cent ad valorem. .| 324 per cent ad valorem. 


| | 


These comparisons are worthy of your closest examination. | would be $19.71. Such a steer would dress about 600 pounds: 
In every one of the items above set forth it is found that France | and if the provisions in this bill should become a law, we would 
will enjoy better and more valuable trade relations with Can- | have the following most remarkable result: 
ada than will the United States. I submit therefore that —_—— 








in consideration of all that we are giving to Canada we are Duty “ee 
receiving practically nothing in return. The proposed treaty is | under | under 
unfair, unjust, and one-sided. There is nothing reciprocal about | present | proposed 
it. I am in favor of Canadian reciprocity, but I am not in favor law. | Geaty 


of Canadian reciprocity with the reciprocity left out. : ot 
We will receive some advantage through the provision that | Protection to farmer on 1,10C-poynd steer, valued at $71.50. .... 
puts print paper and wood pulp-on the free list, but it can not | Protection to packer on fresh meat produced from 1,100-pound 

















. 2 - . . PE cckdacidyacdccewssuehs pebdctuscaeaodeyeuinadnebeeb keene aa 9. 00 | $7.50 
be claimed that the reductions on farm machinery will avail | ~ 

our manufacturer anything. The following table shows the a Se 7 _ = 
principal reductions that will be made on the products of such In other words, the protection of $19.71 which the American 


factories: farmers have hitherto enjoyed on a steer valued at $71.50 is 


| entirely removed, while protection amounting to $9 on the 


| Canadian ead | product of such a steer has been reduced only $1.50, Under the 











Articles general rate, “rate, per Reduction | provisions of this bill importations of beef cattle into this coun- 
Paauaan cent ad een | try from Canada will largely increase. The market for fresh 
* | valorem. | meat is fixed by the Beef Trust, and the removal of the duty 
- | on cattle and the retention of the duty on fresh meats makes the 
aR i aE au Ui 25 294 | 24 | power of this trust to control the price of its product abso- 
PROD... «cncananssionsaunhianianseasesseqnubens 20 15 | 5 | lutely supreme. 
HalTOWS . ...+2eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeecceeseeeeerees 20 15 5 The same result will inevitably follow the proposed removal 
SVN 0 chs inaccgnccnaboshedsstuabeeueand 17} 15 24 : : . : . . 
Re ee eee 174 15 2} | of the duty on wheat and the retention of the duty on flour. 
ONIN tig ees ee Ee a 20 15 5 | Instead of the changes being in the interest of the consumer, 
Mowers... se eeteeeeeteceeeeneeeereeeeeeeeneeens 174 15 24 | the preferentials are greatly in favor of the Beef Trust and the 
NOR i tnncpacnnpabinedehsheaaieatwentts 20 15 6 | ny = ; ene tia lal ‘ ie 
NG ee ee ne ene cn sa 20 15 5 | Flour Trust. These trusts will be able to buy cheaper from the 
Thrashing machine parts, baggers, weighers | farmers, but who will contend that they will be compelled to 
vete.......--. paeeeeee ee tee eeeeees poteeeeeees 20 15 5 | sell cheaper to the ultimate consumer? 
Parts of thrashing machines for repair......... 17} 15 24 | tnt al ‘ seal 
Portable and traction engines................. 20 20 | Nochange.| In authorizing trade agreements with Canada or with any 
Horsepowers for farm use...... al 20 20 | Nochange. | other country we should counsel our experiences of the past. 
ee ee r cutters, TS, | - an | 5 | Almost 100 years ago the United States entered into a trade 
Motor wehistet, Gangs for railways............ 35 | 30 5 | treaty respecting the products of British North America. Of 
a et so __ | that treaty Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years in Congress, says: 
The above | covers prac tic ally all of the reduc tions made in the | The right in the fisheries conceded by the treaty of 1854—originally 


Canadian duties on the products of our factories. Anyone at al] | OUTS Under the treaty of 1782 and unnecessarily and unwisely renounced 
familiar with the subject of manufacturing must at once con- | mm t* reaty ot STS was not given freely, but in consideration of 3 
‘ Ke ‘ J < ‘ 5 2 great price. That price was reciprocity of trade, so called, between the 
cede that these reductions are valueless to the factories of the | United States and the British North American provinces in certain com 
United States, in view of the preferentials in favor of the fac- | odities named in the treaty. The selection, as shown in the schedules, 


. was made almost wholly to favor Canadian interests. There was 
tories of Great Britain. The only reciprocity in this bill lies in scarcely a product in the list which could be exported from the United 
the fact that our farmers are aie the cheapest market in the | States to ee ee ae loss, wae — a of = aes 

-ar} a rhs = as : dines ead. § , | States was thrown open for nearly everything which she could produce 
world to sé a what they produce and the dearest market in the and export. All &, raw materials were admitted free, while a nat 
world te buy what they consume. manufactures were charged with heavy duty, the market being reserved 

Our Democratic friends are in favor of the passage of this | for English merchants. The fishery question had been adrof*ly used to 


bill, on the theory that it will result in cheaper food products, | Secure from the United States an agreement which was one sided, vex: 


"Yh. a ; tious, and unprofitable. It has served its purpose admirably as a make 
Phat it will mean a lower price to the farmer for his produce, | weight for Canada in acquiring the most generous and profitable mar- 
I have no doubt, but I doubt if it will have the result of bring- | ket she ever enjoyed for her products. 


valved at $14 or over are dutiable at the rate of 27} per cent | ,DUring the administration of President Harrison there was 
af sateaiinn ah freaks tient at 14 conte per seilit  Wlenies js | Strong demand for Canadian reciprocity. Negotiations were had 
dutiable at the rate of 25 cents per bushel and flour at 25 per between the Governments of the United States and the Dominion 
ant @h walevens This bill seinawen. the duty ieomn Canadien | of Canada, through the British minister, looking toward a re 
cattle and Canadian wheat, but leaves a duty of 1} cents per morc yo treaty appr dyed the two countries. At that time 
pound on fresh meat and 50 cents per barrel on flour. It must such a treaty by P it ms gy all a most ceful angen fact 
buy cattle; he buys beefsteak or liver. He does not buy wheat senvhats jc secure nothing in Goan” I ae ot following 
by the bushel; he buys flour by the sack. The proposed change : : si ; o ; a 7 
will inure to the Beef Trust and to the Flour Trust, but how the from his message to Congress: 
condition of the ordinary consumer is improved I am unable to see, | * A omens treaty limited to the exchange of natural products would 
Take, for instance, the provision in this bill with regard to | Smee ahuaen wae ay “Tiectoes experiments on thie line 
the duty on cattle and fresh meats. It is safe to assume that 


had been unsatisfactory to this Government. A treaty to be reciprocal! 
the average steer, suitable for beef, imported from Canada in fact and of mutual advantage must necessarily have embraced an im- 


would weigh 1,100 pounds, and that such steer would be worth portant list of manufactured articles and have secured to the United 


ee eee States a free or favored introduction of these articles into Canada 4s 
about $6.50 per hundred, or $71.50. The duty on such a steer | against the world, =e er ge 
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Again, in a subsequent message to Congress, he says: 


iring the ar a estion was received through the British 
n r that the Canadian Government would like to confer as to the 
ssibility of enlarging upon terms of mutual advantage, the commer 
exchanges of Canada and of the United States; and a conference | 
held at Washington with Mr. Blaine, acting for this Government, 
nd the British minister at this Capital and three members of the 
lyominion cabinet, acting as commissioners on the part of Great Britain. 

» conference developed the fact that the Canadian Governmen 


epee 


past 


i 
‘ 
t 
d 


t was 
_ prepared to offer to the Unit States in exchange for the conces- | 
ws asked the admission of natural products The statement was 
inkly made that favored rates could not be given to the United States | 
against the mother country rhis admission, which was foreseen, | 
essarily terminated the conference upon t! is question. The benefits | 
n exchange of natural products would be almost wholly with the 


nle of Canada 


An erroneous conception prevails with regard to the objects 
and provisions of this measure, Every indication points to the 
sage of this bill by the House to-day by an overwhelming 

jority, yet the Members of the House and the general public 
know but little regarding its provisions. I have received a num- | 

- of letters from manufacturers of Iowa asking me to vote 
bill because it would give them to Canadian 

rkets that are now denied them by a prohibitive tariff. In 
ach instance I have taken the article produced by such manu- 

‘turers, and I find that they are not mentioned in this bill, 

nd if the treaty which this bill authorizes shall be made such 

anufacturers would be compelled to pay the same duty under 
t that they are now paying. 

The Dominion of Canada had nothing of benefit that she was 
willing to offer the United States at the time just referred to, 

nd she has nothing that she is willing to give us now. A 
treaty that fails to secure mutual advantages for both coun- 
is not reciprocal. 

A treaty that takes from the greatest industry in the United 
States its principal market and turns that market over to its 
nearest competitors, and secures nothing in return, can not be 
supported on the theory of reciprocity. 

‘vhere are some provisions in this bill that are absolutely 
foolish. While the framers are willing to tear down the pro- 
tion erected about our greatest industry, an industry that 


this access 


tries 


( 
t 


ls protection, let us notice the manner in which it bolsters | 


industries which, from financial returns to those interested 


1 them, do not need protection. The orange and lemon in- 
dustries have brought fabulous returns to those who have in- 


vested in them, and while under the provisions of this bill 
apples, pears, peaches, grapes, and berries are admitted from 
Canada free of duty, it is also provided that oranges, lemons, 
grape fruit, and pineapples which are the product of the Do- 


ini 


ninion of Canada will be dutiable at prohibitive rates. This, 
too, notwithstanding the fact that no lemons, oranges, grape 
fruit, or pineapples can be grown within a thousand miles of | 
the most southern point of the Dominion of Canada. Such 

nseless provisions but serve as an invitation to attack the 





tariff that protects these articles of food. not on importations world over is the increase in the pply ol g ld and th 
from Canada, but from tropical countries. If we are to have} tariff law of this or any other country. No one who has giv 
free trade with Canada in food products, let us extend the free | this proposed treaty with Canada intelligent consideration ex 
ist to our neighbors on the south without excepting oranges, | pects that a decline in the price of farm produce will 
lemons, pineapples, and grape fruit, and the like. its adoption, and those who are offering it as a nh f 
Mr. Speaker, I am not here to make a defense of the policy | ducing the high cost of living will not realize the «pe 
of protection. That policy needs no defense. The magnificent The treaty, however, viewed from the standpoint of | 
ndustrial and commercial advances made in this country under | ciples of protection to home industry, is func ‘ 
that policy unanswerably proclaim its victories. But I do | sound It violates the law of don eX a | 
protest against taking this step, which strikes at the very root | mately will cause the importation from ¢ ad » the I dl 
if that policy. I warn you that this beautiful phrase, “Cana-| States of hundreds of millions of dollars worth of © 
dian reciprocity,” is a vehicle designed to carry us far from | farm produce which will displace t tine iil 
this time-tried policy. Protection is a national policy. It should be produced by the American farmer. It t from 
should never be exclusive or sectional. It becomes exclusive | American farmer a part of his home rket and t ‘ 
and sectional only when certain industries are singled out and | diminishes the wealth and resources of the United & 
nied the same degree of protection which is given to other | Canada, with her vast undeveloped agricultural res 
industries and to other sections. I am a firm believer in the | the greatest natural competitor of the American fart 
licy of protection. I am also a believer in reciprocity, but I | tectionists during the whole hist ry of our Gov l ! 
believe in that kind of protection defined in our last Republican | educated the farmer to belleve th by establishi 
latform wherein we said: system of manufacturing in the | ed Stat 
That the true principle of protection is best maintained by the imp erected for him . home market within the United & 
ition of such duties as will equal the cost of production at hom na | under the law of supply and demand, would € Li 
road, together with a reasonable profit to American industries. of his land and secure to him good s for ‘ 
And I believe in that kind of reciprocity as indorsed in the | the same time, by direct protes tion ultut we | 
Republican platform of 1900, wherein it said: anteed to the farmer this great for what be 
We favor the associated policy of reciprocity so directed as to open Can the East OW imperil its va "ests DY 
markets on favorable terms for what we do not ourselves produce | on the American farmer that it in future wi 
n return for free foreign produce in the cheapest rket and direct ] 
Mr. Speaker, this bill violates every principle of protection | be denied to the cultivator ( f th wil t 
and every principle of reciprocity. In considering the proyi- | western farmer say to th ; East? I! vill rt 
sions of this most remarkable measure I am forcibly reminded | With the argument that if it is ri for the manul 
of the couplet— cities to buy their farm produce the cheapest mat 
In the making of treaties the fault with the Dutch | even to import a great portion of it from abroad, 1 
Is in giving too little and asking too much, | farmer should then have the right to buy his clot il 
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Canadian Reciprocity. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE 


NEW 


W. FAIRCHILD, 


YORK, 


oF 


In rue Howse or Represenrarives, 


l &tsutu . FY bi lj [ Il 
On the bill (H. R. 32216) to prom I al tr ‘ h 
the Dominion of Canad l ry 

Mr. FAIRCHILD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am opposed to reciprocity with Canada, be 
cause I think it a step in the wrong direction fhe princinal 
difference between Democracy and Republicanism in these ltat- 
ter days is that Republicans, as a rule, favor a protective tariff 
und Democrats, as a rule, oppose it. A tendency toward free 
trade is inbred in Democracy; scratch the skin of the avernge 


* tariff-for-revenue-only 


* Democrat and you will find the blood of 
a free trader. ; 


It is, and has been all through the histo 








ry ol iis 
country, & popular pastime for the Democrats to tink ‘with the 
tariff. They again desire to demonstrate the incompetency of 
Republicans and the fallacy of protection. Notwithstanding 
that in every solitary instance where a Democratic majority 
in Congress has passed a tariff law business calamity na 
disaster have followed, the word has gone out among the un 
terrified that the “iniquitous (7) Republican tariff, which r¢ 
cently became a law—the best and fairest ever produced st 
be butchered. WKoives are sharpening 1 a special ses 
being ardently prayed for that no time may be lost. In faet, 
Can an reciprocity will be carried through the House, if 
carried at all, by the almost solid votes of the Democrati 
membership. 
kffective Canadian reciprocity, in my humble opinion, would 
be a blow at the corner stone of Republicanism: that is, it re 
moves protection from the very class entitled to it—the farmer 
Iam a manufacturer and personally would be directly benefited 
| by the proposed agreement with Canada. But I represent in 
Congress one of the great agricultural districts of New York 
State and I consider it my duty to my constituents to call 
attention to the unfairness to our farmers of the treaty under 
discussion, and to protest in the name of the farmer of 
United States against its ratification. Every man of intel ee 
knows that the high cost of living which has been complained of 
in this country since the passage of the Payne law is a world 
wide trouble. He knows that in free-trade countries as we 
in protective countries the prices for the necessaries of life have 
gone up, and that the real, underlying cause for high pri the 











manufactured goods where he can get them cheapest. 
down and destroys a unity of interest between the agricul- 
turists and manufacturers and, in my opinion, is an entering 


wedge for the destruction of the entire protective policy, 
and no temporary advantages arising from its adoption 
which some may foresee will compensate for the lasting 


injury which will be inflicted on the country. 
is substantially as accessible to our great markets as 
Eastern and New England States. The increase of 
value of farms, improvement in agriculture, and the prosperity 
which the farmer of York and New England now en- 
joys, in my opinion, will be checked, and those who are inter- 
ested in reclaiming our abandoned farms will be out of 
business. 

The pathetic side of this whole matter is that this assault 
upon protection—and it nothing if not that—comes from 
within our own party. The real live political issue to-day for 
Republicans—the only issue that can rally our forces, the only 
issue that can insure success in the next national campaign— 
is that furnished by the tariff record of Republicans as con- 
trasted to the tariff record of Democrats. This measure is a 
partial surrender to the enemy, a capitulation of one of our 


Eastern Can- 
aca 


the 


New 


is 


strongholds by the commander in chief. To the firm be- 
liever in protection it can not be considered otherwise 
than a step that is radically wrong to the party and rad- 


ically unjust not only to the farmer but to the manufacturer 
as well. 


Reciprocity with Canada. 





SPEECH 


OF 


W. MONDELL, 


WYOMING, 


HON. F 


OFr 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MONDELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: I approached the consideration of the bill 
containing the Canadian reciprocity treaty in the hope that a 
thorough examination of it would present a case which would 
justify my giving the measure my support. 

First, because I desire, so far as I may consistently, to sup- 
port administration measures; second, because I am favorably 
disposed to the policy of establishing closer trade relations with 
Canada, if that can be done without injury to American citizens 
or industries. 

It is therefore a matter of personal regret that after having 
given the treaty such consideration as I have been able to do 
in the short time it has been before us, I have become con- 
vinced that the duty which I owe to the people whom I repre- 
sent on this floor compels me to oppose and vote against the 
measure. 

I have no doubt but that the President, with intense earnest- 


ness of purpose, has endeavored to secure a treaty which will be | 


of advantage to the people of the country, and I have no doubt 
but that he believes the measure he negotiated will be helpful to 
many of our people and harmful to none; and, asI have said, it 
is a matter of personal regret to me that I find myself unable 
to agree that the ratification of the treaty 
benefits which are claimed for it and avoid the dangers which 
we fear from it. 

It is our duty as Members of this House to consider matters 
of as great moment as the measure now before us in the light of 
its effect upon the country generally, but our primary obligation 
is to the people whom we directly represent, and so I have en- 
deavored to examine this matter with reference to its effect 
upon the country at large, and especially and particularly with 
a view to its effect upon the people whom I represent and of our 
immediate neighbors in the Northwest, with whose interests our 
prosperity is intimately linked. 

FROM 


A NATIONAL STANDPOINT. 


Viewing the matter from the broad standpoint of a national 
policy, there is much to commend to our deliberate judgment 
any reasonable action or effort that will bring us into closer 
In the matter 


trade relations with our neighbors on the north. 


would bring the | 
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of wages and standard of living there is no such wide difference 
between the United States and Canada as exists between our 
country and most foreign nations, hence the possibility of enter- 
ing into agreements which would be mutually advantageous. 
Further, the kinship of blood, the similarity of government, and 
our close proximity all constrain us to approve any proposa\ 
calculated, without injury to our people, to establish and main- 
tain, so far as possible, relations of free intercourse and freé 
exchange. 

Holding this view and looking at the bill before us, which 
embraces this treaty, I regret that I can not bring myself to 
believe that the measure proposed is equitable or that it will 
in the long run prove satisfactory. I feel that we give more 
than we receive, and that in the giving we shall injuriously 
affect the interests of many of our people without benefiting 
any considerable number of them, and therefore I feel that, 
instead of proving a forward movement along lines in which we 
may be able to progress, the adoption of the treaty proposed 
would rather stand in the way of a more equitable adjustment 
later on. 


EFFECT OF TREATY ON TITE NORTHWEST. 


Looking at the matter now from the standpoint of the people 
whom I have the honor to represent, and of the great States 
along the Canadian border north of us, I find the proposed 
agreement even less equitable, less satisfactory from our stand- 
point than it is from the standpoint of the people of the country 
generally. In fairness we must admit that the country about 
the Great Lakes and farther east does obtain some reciproc:|! 
advantages and that some of its people, some of its industries, 
would in all probability be benefited. Whether in that region 
the advantages gained would outweigh the losses and disad 
vantages is, I think, something of a question. But when we 
consider the country lying from the western shore of Lake 
Superior to the Pacific coast I fail to find any feature of 
the agreement which would be of any material benefit or 
advantage, while, on the other hand, the apparent and 
probable disadvantages to our people are numerous and im- 
portant, 


EFFECT ON WYOMING. 


Speaking for my own State, the only possible advantage 
which I ean think of which might accrue from the reciprocity 
treaty is that of securing the free importation of breeding 
animals, particularly sheep. Sut the saving in this respect 
would not be great and the benefits would be limited to a few 
people. Furthermore, it occurs to me that even this would 
not be an unmixed blessing even in the narrow theater in 
which it would operate, because of the fact that we are be 
ginning to develop our own breeding flocks and herds, anid 
we should encourage rather than discourage such develo) 
ment, 

I doubt if free rough lumber would reduce the price of lum- 
ber a particle in our region. The tariff duty of $1.25 a thousand 
is so small that it would be absorbed by freight rates and mii- 
dle men’s profits long before the lumber reached our people. 
Eliminating these two items from consideration, no matter how 
you view the proposal, its effect, great or small, whatever it 
wight be, would be harmful; taking the most favorable view 
of the matter, it could not be helpful. 


EFFECT ON THE SHEEP INDUSTRY. 


I do not know to what extent sheep are raised in the west- 
ern Provinces of Canada. I do know that any considerable 
encouragement given the industry would be certain to largely 
increase the number of sheep in these Provinces. They are 
vast in area; they have grasses adapted to sheep raising, and in 
many ways the conditions are favorable to the industry. 

EFFECT ON WOOL PRICES. 


It is true that the wool sheared from sheep in Canada is not 
affected by the treaty, but it is also true that as our tariff on 
wool increases the price of wool above that of the world’s mar- 
kets the Canadian flock master could afford to drive his sheep a 


very considerable distance to shear them on our side of the 
border. It may be said that this would not be done to 
any considerable extent. Possibly not, but to whatever ex 


tent this practice might be carried on, the effect on our mar 
ket would be to depress it, while if this advantage proved 
suflicient to warrant a large increase in the sheep of western 
Canada we would be further affected in our mutton mu! 
ket by heavy Canadian shipments, depressing the price 
the very time when we must dispose of the bulk of our range 
sheep either in the packing-house centers or among the 
feeders. 


nt 





APPENDIX TO THE 


EFFECT ON CATTLE AND HORSE INDUSTRY. 


I am not prepared to say to what extent the free importation 
of Canadian horses and cattle would affect the price which 
our people receive. It can be said, however, witbout fear of 
successful contradiction, that the free importation of Canadian 
live stock can by no possibility help those \."0 produce live 
stock on our side of the border, and that, whatever the effect 
may be, whether great or small, it must be injurious by 
lowering the price; and I can not bring myself to support a 
measure which, while it retains a duty of 1} cents a pound on 
fresh and cured meats passing between the two countries, ad- 
mits the animals from which these products are made abso- 
lutely free of duty. The Canadian secures our great market 
for his live animals, but refuses to reciprocate by giving us a 
free market for our fresh and cured meats. If there was any 
hope of our securing any Canadian market for wool, mutton, 
or beef, the situation would be different, but so far as these 
products are concerned the advantages are all with the 
Canadians, 

COAL NOT DIRECTLY AFFECTED. 


The measure before us does not affect the duty on coal ex- 
cept as it reduces the Canadian duty from 54 to 45 cents, thus 
equalizing it with our duty. This reduction of the Canadian 
duty may be of some slight benefit to the American producers 
who ship large quantities of coal into Ontario. It can not 
benefit the American coal industry west of the Great Lakes, be- 
cause of the fact that in that region the shipments are all 
from Canada to the United States, 

I fear, however, that this treaty may be an opening wedge to 
further action which may be harmful to the coal industry of 
our State, 

EFFECT ON THE FARMER. 

The people whom I have the honor to represent here are not 
at this time extensive producers of small grain—in fact, we do 
not produce as much as we consume—but the neighboring States, 
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SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES IL. 


OF-NEW YORK, 


KNAPP, 


In true House or Rerresentarives, 


Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 
On the bill (Hf. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes 

Mr. KNAPP said: 

Mr. Speaker: The importance of this treaty, or, as it has been 
termed, reciprocal trade compact with Canada, as it may affect 
the industrial prosperity of the United States can not be easily 
overestimated. It is exceedingly unfortunate that upon a ques 
tion which so vitally affects certain of the great industries of 
the country there should seem to be necessity for hasty action. 
This compact, framed in private between the representatives of 
the two Governments, was first made public to the people of 
the United States and Canada on January 26, 1911. That was 
the first authentic information that the American Congress or 
people of the United States had of the provisions of this com- 
pact, and within 19 days it is urged that the American Congress 
legislate into statutory enactment the compact so framed. The 
American Congress and the people of the United States have 
had but this brief period to study this compact and judge its 


effect upon the industries and the people of the country; cer- 


} tainly not a sufficient time to give thorough study and thorough 


whose people buy our coal and fatten our stock, do raise vast | 


quantities of cereals; further, we expect to produce largely in- 
creased quantities of wheat, rye, barley, and oats in the near 
future, and here again we find that whatever effect the treaty 
ay have it can not be helpful and is likely to be harmful by 
bringing free into our markets the grain of Canada. 

I regret that in the limited time at my command I can not 
go into this matter more fully. There are various other fea- 





tures in the proposed agreement presented to us for our con- 


sideiation which I should be glad to discuss, but I have said 
enough, I think, to indicate that, taking the country as a whole, 
the nsdvantages to be gained, compared with the disadvantages, 
are, to say the very least, problematical, and that so far as the 
great Northwest is concerned, it is almost impossible to conjure 


any possible advantage or benefit, while the probable, the al- 


most certain, disadvantages and injuries are numerous and would 
be far-reaching. While I realize that in the preparation of a 
reciprocity measure it is not possible for the President to consult 
all of the Members of Congress, possibly not practical to consult 
any considerable number of them, and that such measures must 
come before us as completed arrangements, the modification of 
which in any essential particular is likely, in fact 
certain, 


almost 
to defeat the entire scheme; still it is true that those 
of us who are representing constituencies here are embarrassed 
by the fact that a measure of this kind is presented practically 
without opportunity for amendment, and in this case without 
anything like the time for the consideration of the matters 

1 interests involved which are usually given to tariff 
Ineasures, 

THB INTERESTS OF OUR CONSTITUENTS. 


These facts render it impossible for Members to be fully in- 
formed and give full consideration to all the features of such 
a meusure as this, consult with their constituents to learn 
their views, obtain their suggestions, and to become acquainted 
with their wishes, all of which make it obligatory upon us, if 
we have any doubts in the matter, to resolve them in favor of 
letting well enough alone, rather than in favor of the embarka- 
tion upon an enterprise whose apparent advantages are negligi- 
ble, and whose probable, I think I may say quite certain, disadvan- 
tages are numerous and threatening. As I stated at the opening 
of ny remarks, I had hoped to be able to give my support to 
this measure, but the more I have studied the subject, the more 
I have thought of it, the more I have endeavored to realize its 
probable effect, the more I have been constrained to the view 
that, as the Representative of the people of my State, endeay- 
oring to serve their interests, and express their judgment, I 
hiust oppose it. 
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| been a reciprocity consistent with a reasonable degree of 


consideration to a commercial compact which affects vitally 
some of the most important industries and the labor which 
develops them in this country; and, further, there has been here 
adopted a rule prohibiting amendment of change, and while 
there are some items in this compact which might meet my 
approval, the compact must, under the rule adopted, be accepted 
or rejected as a whole. Thus it is before us for action. While 
it is entirely natural for one to look at the effect of this com- 
pact from a local standpoint, and so viewed may see in certain 
localities from certain features of it a benefit, yet all will con- 
cede it is the duty of a Representative to look at it as a whole 
as to its effects upon the country and its effects upon the dis- 
trict which he represents. It is from such viewpoint that I 
have reached my conclusions and formed my judgment as to 
ithe ultimate effect of this trade compact. 

Further, I do not intend my discussion of this subject 
opposition to the compact as abating my belief in President 
Taft and his administration, which I consider one of the best 
given to the country in recent yerrs, but as honestly differing 
in judgment as to the wisdom of this particular policy. 


and 


RECIPROCITY. 
Reciprocity is a Republican doctrine. It has been advocated 


by some of the greatest of Republican statesmen. But it has 


pro 
tection to American industries and labor. There are two kinds 
of reciprocity—one the handmaid of protection and 


one the 
handmaid of free trade. 


This compact is neither fully the one 


| nor the other, but a contradictory mixture of both. 


this treaty. 


We need not grope in the dark as to the probable results of 
The nature of that result is grafted into our own 
national history. We had a reciprocity treaty with Canada, 
the resultant effects of which all must concede were not satis 
factory to the people of the United States. That was the treaty 
of 184. It went into effect March 16, 1855, and was terminated 
with the approval of the people of the United States in 1866. 
That treaty, much like the present one, provided for reciprocity 
in natural products; the products of the soil, the forest, and 
the sea. In the year 1854, the year prior to that in which the 
treaty took effect, we exported into Canada products and mer 


chandise to the value of $24,157,612, while she in return sent 


| to us products and merchandise worth $8,784,411, In 1864, six 
years thereafter, our trade was nearly evenly balanced, the 
exports and imports between the two countries being valued at 


_ 


about $23,000,000 each, while in the last year in which the 
treaty had force Canada sent into this country products and 
merchandise valued at $48,000,000, while we returned exports 
to the amount of $23,000,000. When the treaty went into effeet 
the balance of trade was in favor of the United States by about 
$8,000,000. When the treaty was abrogated the balance of 
trade was in favor of Canada by $30,000,000. Thus Canada and 
not the United States benefited by that reciprocity treaty. Its 
annulment met the approval of the American people. Is it wise 
to invite that history to repeat itselt? 
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Bu » has been made to our treaty of reciprocity with 
Cuba and also to our reciprocal trade relations with the Philip- 
pine Islands, as if they justified this compact. We stood and 
stand peculiar and close relationships with the people of 
these islands, justified our reciprocal trade relations. The 
fate of Cuba will ever be associated with the American name. 
The relations of the United States with that people are not 
measured by commercial conquest or reciprocal trade, but rather 


in 


< 
iia al 
Wiliet 


by liberty, self-government, and national existence. It was to 
give these to Cuba that we gave our treasure and blood. It 
was to guarantee to her the continuance of all these that we 


added these trade relations which breathed life anew 
industries and invited for her industrial prosperity. 

With the people of the Philippine Islands we also sustain ex- 
ceptional relations, and the granting of reciprocal trade rela- 
tions was but partial justice to that people. These islands came 
to us as the unbidden fate of war. We have accepted the trust 
and are leading that people to a higher and better civilization, 
and whatever may be the ultimate status of the Philippine 
Islands this people are our wards, and justice and right demand 
that we should extend to them the relief which would tend to 
their commercial and industrial development. 

These peculiar and 
to the people of these island do not so fully extend to the 
people of Canada. True, our relations with our northern neigh- 


into her 


] 


| 





this country. 
its pursuits. 


A goodly portion of our people are engaged in 
We have in round numbers about 6,000,000 of 


| farms, and the annual value of the farmer’s crop during the 


| 


responsible relationships which extend | 


bor are close and those of reciprocal good will, and we wish for | 


her continued and abiding prosperity. But these relationships 


do not carry with them the duty and obligation to, by reciprocal | 


trade, invite progress for her as they do in the case of Cuba and 
the Philippine Islands. 

Again, reference has been made to the speech delivered by 
President McKinley at Buffalo, his last message to the werld, in 
which, among other things, he referred to reciprocity as justifying 
this compact. Here, again, I believe this conclusion to be en- 
tirely erroneous. In President McKinley’s reference to reci- 
procity he unquestionably referred to reciprocity which would 
be the handmaid of protection, not the handmaid of free trade. 

Read the public utterances of William McKinley, that dis- 
tinguished statesman whose memory will always be cherished 
by the American people, but you will read in vain for one word 
or one sentence that justifies reciprocity, except with reasonable 
protection to American industry and American labor. 

All will concede the desirability of amicable relations with 
our northern neighbor, Canada. But in framing this compact 
the fact should not and can not be ignored that Canada has 
a population of only about 8,000,000, while the United States 
has a population of over 90,000,000, so that we have the popu- 
lation and the markets, a distinctive advantage to our northern 
neighbor in framing a reciprocal trade relation. Under this 
compact the total amount of duties to be remitted by the United 
States is $4,850,000; the total amount of duties to be remitted 
by Canada is $2,560,000; the value of the articles now dutiable 
which the United States proposes to make free is $39,811,000; 
the value of articles which Canada proposes to make free is 
$21,958,000. The entire foreign trade of Canada aggregated 
last year $655,000,000; her imports were $376,000,000, and of 
that amount the United States furnished $223,000,000, or nearly 
two-thirds, with the tariffs as they now stand. 

We have a border line with Canada of 3,000 miles or more, 
and naturally the people living along that border front are most 
immediately affected by trade relationships. No part of all 
that border front will be more seriously affected than that of 
northern New York. The principal industry in that section 
is farming and the principal manufacturing industry is paper. 
In these industries all are largely interested—the producer and 
the consumer, the farmer, the manufacturer, the laborer, in 
fact those in every industry and all the walks of life. This 
compact proposes virtual free trade with Canada in both of these 
industries, in the welfare of which the people of that locality 
are vitally interested. ‘Turn to the treaty—and here let me say 
that I will not discuss it in detail, but call attention to certain 
features which most prominently characterize it. 

Schedule A of the treaty contains articles the growth, prod- 
uct, or manufacture of the United States and Canada in which 
there is to be reciprocal free trade. That schedule includes the 
principal products of the American farmer, including dairy 
products, butter, cheese, and milk, also hay, straw, live animals, 
and so forth. It also includes the principal products of the 
paper industry, including paper, wood pulp, and so forth. In 
other words, it provides, as above stated, for virtual reciprocal 
free trade in these industries. 

In order to correctly estimate the effect of such trade com- 
pact, it may be well to recall something of the history and im- 
portance of these industries. It is but an axiom to state that 
the agricultural industry is the basic industry of prosperity in 


| 


last year was about $9,000,000,000. In the State of New York 
there are about 227,000 farms, and the annual value of the 
product is about $250,000,000. In the district I have the honor 
to represent, including the counties of Jefferson, Lewis, and 
Oswego, there are 16,804 farms, and the annual value of the 
product is over $11,000,000. But the most important branch of 
agriculture, the one that more nearly fixes its position, is per- 
haps the dairy industry. We have in the Nation about 
17,000,000 dairy cows; in the State of New York, over 1,500,000, 
a number larger than any other State in the Union, and it may 
be here stated that while New York ranks fourth among the 
agricultural States, it, ranks first in the matter of dairy prod- 
ucts. In the district I have the honor to represent there are 
approximately 140,000 dairy cows, and the value of the dairy 
product is $4,354,000. Added to this and emphasizing the im- 
portance of this industry in northern New York, there is in the 
county of Jefferson, in my district, a produce exchange, which 
is the largest inland cheese market in the world. All of this 
illustrates the importance of this industry, and while we may 
not be able to point to any one of our diversified industries as 
indicating a general prosperity, we can perhaps point to the 
agricultural more nearly than to any other. 

sut agriculture has not come to this status in one nor in a 
decade of years; it has had the fostering care of a protective 
policy, and its importance, not only to those engaged in it, but 


| to the people in all the walks of life, has been recognized by the 


National Government in the establishment of an Agricuitural 
Department of that Government, whose head is one of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and which department has done and is doing 
a valuable work in connection with the industry; and also by 
State governments, nearly all of which have departments for 
advancing its best interests, and under and through which 
effective work is being accomplished for the advancement of the 
industry, including experiment stations and schools of instruc- 
tion, applicable especially to experimental and practical farm- 
ing. Thus art, science, education, and discovery have been 
brought into connection with this industry, all to the end that 
this industry, in which so many of our people are engaged and 
on which depends so much the prosperity of all other industries, 
may be advanced to reasonable prosperity. 

But with all of this, the advancement in agriculture has 
not been unimpeded. It has had many years of depression 
and not until the very recent past did the farmer in the East, 
and especially in New York, reach his present position. Farm 
values in that State for years steadily decreased, and they are 
not to-day what they were 30 years ago. The opening up of 
the vast and fertile fields of the far West invited immigration 
thither. But as these farm lands have been taken up and 
immigration has become less, the environments of the eastern 
farmer more inviting and the demand for food products 
greater, the eastern farmer is entering upon what bids fair to 
be a new and better era of prosperity. And just at this point 
it is proposed to take from him by this treaty the prote tion 
which has been accorded him, and through which he has heen 
aided in his struggle for advancement, and leave him to share 
the markets of 90,000,000 of people, the best markets in the 
world, with his neighbors across the line, aggregating only 
8,000,000 and with limited markets to give; in other w: , 
thus opening up the vast and extensive territory of the Cana- 
dian northwest to virtual free trade and competition with the 


rds 


American farmers of the East and West, and thus inviting for 
them once again an era of depression possibly equaling any 
through which they have gone in the past. 

But it is maintained that the imports of farm products from 
Canada are very limited, and so no injury can come to the 
industry. Without detailing these imports, it is sufficient 


answer to say that this compact would stimulate and «dk 
Canadian industries and production, because the field for such 
production in Canada is well-nigh limitless and awaits only the 
call of the markets to spring into gigantic proportions. So that 
the injury to the agricultural industry is not to be judge! by 
present conditions, but by conditions which would result from 
this compact. 

But, again, and in this connection, take Schedule B of the 
treaty. This schedule contains articles, the growth and produc- 
tion of the United States and Canada, on which certain drties 
are still imposed. 

Some of these articles are agricultural implements, such as 
farm wagons and finished parts thereof, plows, harrows, reapers, 
harvesters, agricultural drills, mowers, horserakes, ete., port- 
able engines for farm purposes, hay loaders, fanning mills, 


‘Op 


hay tedders, ete., so that this compact is free trade for farm 
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products, but protection for the implements necessary to the | 


farmer's occupation, 
Again, in the same schedule of articles on which certain duties 


are imposed are found lath, shingles, sawed boards, planks, deals, | 


and other lumber planed and finished, so that while it provides 
for rough lumber free, this treaty does not provide, as has been 
erroneously stated in some quarters, for entirely free lumber. 

Still, again, in the same schedule of articles on which certain 
duties remain are fresh meats, viz, beef, veal, mutton, lamb, 
pork, and all other fresh meats excepting game, bacon, and 
ham not in tins or jars, meats of all kinds, salted, smoked, 
or dried, canned meats and canned poultry, lard, tallow, wheat 
and rye flour, maple sugar and maple sirup, cutlery, plated or 
not, including knives, forks, and shears for household purposes. 

Here, then, is free trade for dairy products and protection for 
implements, certain kinds of lumber, meats, and for articles 
which enter into the necessities of life for both the producer 
and the consumer. Why should one industry bear the burden 
of free trade more than another? If free trade with Canada 
is the thing to be consummated and is for the benefit of both 
the producer and the consumer, why should it not include those 
articles which enter into the daily necessities of life and give 
to the consumer the benefit, if such there be, of free agricul- 
tural implements, entirely free lumber, and free meats? 

But still further than this, it must be conceded that this 
compact does not by any of its provisions affect materially the 
question of clothing and does not change any schedule of the 
tariff that protects wool or any material that enters into 
clothing. If it be answered that there is not reciprocal trade 
between the United States and Canada in this, then why should 
not the same spirit that animates and prompts the enactment of 
this compact into law animate and prompt a reciprocal trade 
compact between the colonies and countries with which there 
is a reciprocal trade in woolens and other articles which enter 
into clothing? The consumer who is inclined to favor this 
compact should think carefully over these provisions before he 
passes favorable judgment. 

But on the 7th day of August, 1909, only about 18 months 
ago, a tariff law was enacted which gave to the farmer that 
protection which it is proposed to remove. What has happened 
during the last 18 months to justify this absolute reversal of 
national policy? What has happened to replace protection to 
the farmer with free trade? Have agricultural conditions 
changed; if so, how? Has the cost of production decreased? 
It is a matter of common knowledge and common consent that 
conditions have not changed. Then why this reversal of 
policy? Square such action with consistency if you can. 

With the desire for the reduced cost of living all are in sym- 
pathy. It is a consummation much to be desired. But inves- 
tigation has developed the fact that prices are not the result 
of duty imposed. These are regulated, so far as they are legiti- 
mately regulated, by the law of supply and demand, but. un- 
fortunately, the middlemen or combinations often make arti- 
icial prices, which go not to the benefit of the farmer but to 
the middlemen. Take as an illustration, the farmer gets, on 
an average, about 3 cents a quart for his milk, yet the con- 
sumer pays from 7 to 8 cents for his milk. Again, the farmer 
gets for his beef from 9 to 10 cents a pound, whereas the con- 
sumer is often forced to pay 25 cents a pound. So that the 
benefits of the artificial prices go not to the farmer but to the 
middlemen, and are the result, not of the duty imposed but of 
combinations which regulate artificial supply and demand, and 
which, if allowed to exist, would exist as well under free 
trade as under protection. There is largely the trouble, and to 
that the remedy should be applied—the remedy to prevent com- 
binations from so manipulating prices of commodities that com- 
plaint would not continue. 

So, from the standpoint of equity, should this treaty be 
enacted into law? Its resultant effects, as seems to me, would 
jeopardize the great agricultural industry, in which I have 
stated all are interested, and at the same time would not re- 
sult in compensating benefits to the producer and consumer 
or to the laborer engaged in any one of our diversified in- 
dustries, 

But, continuing, I call your attention to the provision in 
Scheduie A relative to paper and wood pulp. This schedule 
provides for a reciprocal free trade between the United States 
and Canada in these products. The paper and pulp industries 
of the United States rank fifth among our industries. There is 
invested in these industries in the United States an aggregate 
capital of over $300,000,000, with an annual output of over 
$200,000,000; the number of wage earners employed, over 
100,000, with an annual pay roll of over $40,000,000. There is 
manufactured in the United States annually nearly as much 
print paper as in the rest of the world. Upward of 40 per 


cent of that manufactured in the United States is mannu- 
factured in the State of New York, and one-third of that 
manufactured in New York is manufactured in the district I 
have the honor to represent. There are located in this district 
28 paper and pulp mills. The capital invested in this 
try aggregates about $16,000,000, exclusive of $11,000,000 in- 
vested in timber lands, with a pay roll of over $2,000,000. The 
output, exclusive of raw $11,000,000. 
will illustrate the importance of this industry not only to the 
district, but to northern New York, and also the fact that the 
resultant effects of this provision come directly home to the 
people of that section of the State. 


indus- 


material, is over rhis 


It is not necessary that I should here discuss in detail this 
provision of the compact or its resultant effects When the 
present tariff bill now in force was being framed I, in common 


i i 
industry and its relation to the tariff question, especially as it 
would or might be affected by Canadian competition. The con- 
ditions surrounding this industry have not in the meant 
materially changed, and the facts then presented are familiar 
to the Members, so that I need not again present them in detail, 
but call attention to the importance of this industry. It will 
be recalled that the contention over that legislation was as to 
the difference in cost of production between these two coun- 
tries. It was a fact admitted, and must be to-day, that in every 
tariff act of the country for 50 years to 1909 the duty on print 
paper was substantially $6 per ton, and it was maintained that 
this was the duty necessary for the protection of the industry. 
As a final result of that contention there was included in the 
so-called Payne bill a provision for a duty of $3.75 a ton on 
print paper and for the free importation of mechanically 
ground wood pulp, conditioned that Canada removed certain 
restrictions on the exportation of wood pulp, and so forth. These 
conditions were not complied with by the Canadian Government, 
and so that provision of the tariff as to the reduction of duty 
has not become fully operative. 

Now, when, where, and how have conditions changed as to 
this industry during the last 18 months to justify this radical 
change, which would operate in reciprocal free trade in these 
industries? Have the conditions of this industry in this country 
or in Canada materially changed? Has the cost of production 
in the two countries in any way changed, so as to justify this 
compact? And, if not, as we maintain, what is there to justify 
the action contemplated? Certainly the cost of production in 
the United States has not decreased; certainly the industry has 
not advanced in prosperity. Material and labor are at propor 
tionally the same cost. The industry has not increased in pros- 
perity in any way that would enable the American producer 
to compete in a free market with the Canadian producer. 
Canada, with her almost limitless timberlands, her water power, 
and her facilities for manufacturing paper and pulp, is coveting 
our markets, and if through this compact she is enabled to gain 
the opportunity, she will fill our markets with her product, and 
the inevitable result will be injury to this one of our greatest 
American industries. 

It is a significant fact that during the last 18 months Canada, 
under the present existing tariff, has increased her exports of 
print paper into this country from 3,557,372 pounds, valued at 
$67,3381—which it was in July, 1909, the month previous to that 
in which the so-called Payne bill went into effect the 
month of December last, 8,301,138 pounds, valued at $154,666; 
so that under the provisions of the protective tariff as it exists 
to-day Canada has, during 18 months, more than doubled her 
monthly exports of print paper into the United States. With 
the duty entirely removed, who will! gainsay the fact that her 
production will be ruinous to our industry? Here again we are 
surrendering the best paper market in the world for one limited 
in value. 

The argument that such a compact would give us free raw 
material does not constitute a compensating feature. The ma- 
terial must be purchased and, besides that, must be transported 
to the doors of our mills, and the cost of such transportation 
would exceed the cost of Canada’s marketing her product in 
the United States. Assuming, if you please, that a cord of 
spruce could be purchased in Canada by the American manu- 
facturer at the same price as is paid by the Canadian manu 
facturer, the American manufacturer would have to add the 
cost of his freight, which would be more than the cost of fre! 
to the Canadian manufacturer to put his paper into the Ameri- 
can market. Now, as to the difference in the cost of production. 
By reason of the difference in the equipment of mills, their dis- 
tance from timber lands, and freight to markets, it may be diffi 
cult to establish the exact difference in the cost of production 
here and in Canada. While it may be conceded that skilled 
labor is about equally paid here and in Canada, it is not so with 


with others, fully discussed this question of the paper and pulp 
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unskilled. The wages for unskilled are about 30 per cent higher 
here than in Canada. As to the cost of material that enters into 
print paper, about 80 per cent is spruce, and a cord of spruce, 
whether purchased in the American market or purchased in the 
Canadian market and transported to the American mill, is about 
$3.50 more to the American manufacturer than it is to the Ca- 
nadian manufacturer. 

Vhile there is some force in the argument that we have but 
a limited supply of spruce as compared with Canada, yet it must 
be remembered that only about 3 per cent of all wood produced 
enters into the manufacture of paper, and while Canada has 
the greater supply of spruce the United States has the popula- 
tion, the industries, and more than all, the markets, and recipro- 
cal trade relations should be based upon conditions which do 
not so far surrender these markets as to jeopardize the paper 
and kindred industries. 

But still, again, while this compact provides for reciprocal 
trade relations in the products of this industry, it leaves a duty 
upon the materials which enter into the manufacture of paper. 
or instance, clay, wires, woolen felts, colors, alum, soda ash, 
chemicals, machinery, ete. If there is to be reciprocal free 
trade in the products, why should there not be reciprocal free 
trade in the materials which enter into these products? With- 
out such there can not be equality of advantage. But to come 
to the point which has been the mainspring of the agitation, that 
free paper and pulp will lower the cost of paper: What cer- 
tainty is there that reciprocal free trade will result in cheaper 
paper to the American publisher and consumer? It will be 
recalled that the so-called Mann committee, which investigated 
the pulp and paper question as it affected the United States 
and Canada, in its final report to Congress stated as fol- 
lows: 


It is not desirable to strike down or injure the present paper mills of 
the United States. To do so would not only be very expensive to the 
present paper mill owners and employees, but would probably in the 
future enhance the cost and price of paper. 

This statement is unquestionably well founded. 

I believe it is a fact that can be substantiated that this in- 
dustry during the past few years has not shared in the pros- 
perity that has come to some other industries in the country. 
It has been doing business on a close margin and with small 


profits. It involves large capital and employs labor in large 
numbers. It is an industry in which the people of northern 


New York are largely ‘uterested, and to place it on a reciprocal 
free-trade basis, world, it is believed, place the industry at 
the mercy of our northern neighbor, finally close our mills and 
turn labor out of employment; in other words, would turn this 
industry across the border line, a result unfortunate for the 
industry, for the labor, and for the people of northern New 
York. 


It requires a faith which would make hope a reality of the | 


future to hazard an unqualified prediction that the results of 
this compact would not injuriously affect our great agricul- 
tural, paper, and other industries and the labor connected with 
them. Does it stand to reason that the surrendering up, in 
competing products, free access to the markets of 90,000,000 of 
people, the best markets in the world, for the free access to the 
markets of only 8,000,000 of people is for the benefit of the 
90,000,000? Does it not look like reciprocity one and wrong 
sided? But, you say, it will produce good feeling, peace, and 
amity between the United States and Canada? We have all 
of that now. We are now, and doubtless always will be, in 


peace and amity with our good neighbor of the North. We 
do not need to purchase peace and amity at such a price. As 


stated, we already have it and it will be reciprocal between 
the United States and Canada. 

But upon the question of the reduced cost to the consumer. 
The industrial history of the United States would have to 
reverse itself if the crippling of an industry reduced the cost 
of an article produced to the consumer. When and where in 
the history of this country has the crippling or injuring of an 
industry, either by reciprocity, competition, or otherwise, per- 
manently reduced the cost of an article produced to the con- 
sumer? The exact reverse is the rule, justified by the facts. 
Exceptional instances may be cited where competition works 
injury to an industry and results temporarily in reduction of 
prices but these are only the exceptions which prove the rule 
and establish the fact that the permanent crippling or injur- 
ing of an industry does not permanently reduce the cost of an 
article produced to the consumer. 

3ut upon the point of reduction of cost to the consumer, I 
quote from President Taft’s message, transmitting this com- 
pact to Congress, in which he says: 

I do not wish to hold out the prospect that the unrestricted inter- 


change of food products will greatly and at once reduce their cost to 
the people of this country. Moreover, the present small amount of 
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Canadian surplus for export as compared with our own production and 
consumption would make the reduction gradual. Excluding the ele- 
ments of transportation, the price of staple food products, especially 
of cereals, is much the same the world over, and the recent increase in 
price has been the result of world-wide cause. 

So that the President does not speak with certainty as to the 
resultant effects. Further, it is a significant faet that the pro- 
ponents of this treaty in the House do not maintain that it will 
permanently reduce prices to the consumer. 

But further, the reductions contained in the recent enactment 
known as the Payne bill do not permit the conclusion that the 
reduction of duty decreases the cost to the consumer. Under 
that bill, for the first time in our tariff history, more than half 
of the articles come into our country free. Of the changes made, 
662 were decreases and 222 increases of duty. Reductions were 
made on articles of consumption to the value, in round numbers, 
of $5,000,000,000. The duty on lumber in that bill was reduced 
35 per cent; on dressed meats, 25 per cent; bacon and ham, 20 
per cent; on pork and veal, 20 per cent; on shoes, 60 per cent; 
on agricultural implements, 25 per cent; on steel and its prod- 
ucts, 35 to 50 per cent; on bituminous coal, 30 per cent. We 
have free trade in coffee. 

Congressman McCatu, the introducer of this reciprocity com- 
pact, and who was a member of the conference committee on 
the Payne bill, speaking of that bill, said: 

It represents the greatest reduction that has been made in the tariff 
at any time since our first revenue law was signed by George Wash- 
ington. 

What has been the effect of such reduction of duty? It is 
stated, and I believe, authoritatively, that in nearly every in- 
stance the cost to the consumer has remained as it was or has 
been increased. Here, then, is the effect of reduced duties being 


| enacted absolutely into law and yet the prices of the articles on 


which the duties were reduced have been maintained and in 
some instances increased to the consumer. If, as Mr. McCa.tri 
says, the greatest reduction made in our tariff at any time since 
our first revenue law was signed by George Washington has 
not resulted in the decrease of cost to the consumer, what evi- 
dence is there, or what justifies the belief that this compact 
will work a reduction? Is it wise, with this statement of facts 
in view, to enact into law a compact the resultant effects of 
which would be to cripple some of our greatest industries with- 
out evidence of compensating benefits? 

But further than this, and applicable to this question, two 
years ago the people of this country passed upon a principle 
which should govern in revising the tariff. They declared for 
a revision based upon this principle: Duties levied in such a 
manner as to afford to labor and to all industries of the country, 
whether of the farm, the mine, or the factory, protection by 
tariff equal to the difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad. That was the principle indorsed by the American peo- 
ple. With that commission Congress proceeded to frame a tariff 
bill based upon that principle, and on the 7th day of August, 
1909, placed a tariff law upon the statute books. But it was 
recognized by the framers of the bill that it was not a perfect 
bill: that in the limited time it was impossible to obtain the 
information necessary to closely approximate the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad as to certain industries, and so there 
was included in the bill a provision for a tariff board for the 
purpose of making an investigation and ascertaining the cost of 
production here and abroad and reporting to Congress, to the 
end that inequalities such as might exist in that bill might be 
corrected. The last session of Congress appropriated $250,000 
for that board to prosecute its work, and the board is now and 
has been engaged in prosecuting such work. Further than this, 
on the 30th day of January this House passed a bill for what 
is known as the tariff commission, to be appointed by the 
President, with an expenditure limited to half a million dollars, 
for the purpose of securing facts and ascertaining the difference 
in the cost of production in the United States and abroad, in 
order that the American tariff might be based upon that just 
and equitable principle. The board provided for in the Payne 
bill has not made any report upon any of the industries men- 
tioned in this compact. For what purpose was this legislation 
passed, if we are to ignore the principle approved by the Ameri- 
can people and for which the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment has instituted the machinery to carry it into legitimate 
effect? What means that vote and what means that legislation. 
if we are to ignore it? Is it not better to await such facts and 


gain information that will enable us to frame reciprocal com- 
pacts upon the principle which the American people have by 
their vote sanctioned? This compact will be the entering wedge 
in future tariff laws to ignore the principle of protection to 
the extent of the difference in the cost of production in the 
United States and abroad, a principle vital to American indus- 
tries and the labor which develops them. 
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We are the greatest industrial nation of the world. 
where you will, to the nations of the Old World, even to the 
isles of the sea, but wherever you go you will find the evidence 
of American enterprise, the influence of American civilization. 
In all of this there is a community of industries and interests, 
which must be fostered if all would be prosperous. It is not 
possible to cripple the agricultural industry without injuring 





other industries; it is not possible to cripple the manufacturing 
industry without injuring other industries; it is not possible to 





cripple the labor industry without injuring other industries. 
Each must be fostered if all would be prosperous, for in indus- 
tries, aS in citizenship, we in the long run all go up or down 
together. 

{ stand not for excessive or prohibitive tariff duties, but for 
such as will equalize the cost of production here and abroad. 
I so stand because I believe it to be right; because I believe it 
to be for the advancement and progress of the Republic; beeat 

to be for the welfare of the industries, 


se 


J believe it the labor, 
and the people of the district I have the honor to represent. 


Reciprocity with Canada. 


SPEECH 


rE 


HON. FRANK 


OF 


. LOW D EN, 


ILLINOIS, 
In Tue Hovuse or RepresENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 


oo 
mm 


the bill (H. R. 16) to promote reeiprocal trade relations with 


tl 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LOWDEN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The Republican policy of protection has stood 


for the preservation of America’s wonderful market for Amer 


i 


ican producers, whether they work in the factory, in the mine, 


or upon the farm. It has been a national policy, as broad as 
America. Reciprocity has been advocated by the Republican 
Party, but it has always defined reciprocity as limited to the 


rtation of those articles which we do not produce and which 
are not able to produce successfully in suflicient quantities 
for our own use. We have always insisted that reciprocal 
exchanges between two countries of the same articles which 
each is equally able to produce is limitec free trade. Such 
poli 
Our political platforms, our campaign textbooks, and our cam- 
paign speakers have emphasized and reiterated this di: eti 
between Republican reciprocity and Democratic r 

The bill now before this House contradicts them all. 


ventions which have declared in favor of the limitation of 
reciprocity to noncompetitive articles. I have advocated this 
limitation upon the stump in many campaigns. I believed then 
that I was telling the people the truth. I believe it now. I can 
not by my vote upon this bill belie my every act and utterance 
upon this important subject. 

lt is sought to take this bill out from under the principle of 
the Republican doctrine because of our proximity to Canada 
and because of the claim that the labor of Canada is like unto 
our own, receiving substantially the same wages and living sub 
stantially as our own laborers. If this is the basis of the bill, 
why not have made the reciprocity agreement to cover all 
articles produced in Canada and in the United States? 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, practically all of the manufacturing 
industries still have protection as against the Canadian manu- 
facturer, while, as a matter of fact, they need it much less than 
the American farmer. The American manufacturer has but 
little competition with the manufacturers of Canada. Every 
practical man knows this. In fact, the only rivalry of any con- 
Sequence between Canada and the United States is in farm 
products. Under this bill the great agricultural markets of this 
country are thrown open to the farmer of Canada, who is prac- 
tically the only competitor of the American farmer. If the 
Ameriean farmer raises wheat, he must compete in the market 
with Canadian wheat raised upon vastly cheaper land. The 
moment, however, his wheat reaches the great flour mills and 
has been manufactured into flour the wegis of protection is 
thrown about it. If the American farmer raises a bullock and 
finishes him upon his high-priced land, he must enter the Amer- 
ican market upon no better terms than the Canadian farmer 
receives, The moment that bullock becomes the property of the 





Go 


Iw 


y is wholly inimical to the principle of the protective tariff.) | : 7 a al - 

of hay in this country and in Canada, other things being equal 
| substantial duty upon the importation of hay into this country. 
I have participated in the proceedings of several natioual con- | 


| fertility of our soils. 
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packer and is converted into meat protection again raises its 
shield above the packer, and upon an 800-pound carcass gives 
him a protection of $10. And on all the way through the 


sO 


list If the preservation of the American market is desirable 
for the manufacturer, is it not desirable for the farmer as 
gainst Lis most formidable rival? 

It is also said, in effect, that there is no difference between the 






cost of p-oduction of farm preducts in Canad: 


and the cost of 





production of farm products in the United States. Let us see. 
The most important single element—in fact, the principal ele 
ment—in the production of crops anywhere is the interest upon 
the 


capital requi 


red to purehase lat ad 
hat the avera ; 


Che recent census shows 
y ) . 





re value of farm lands in my State is $94.90 an 
acre: the average value of Canadian farm lands in 1909, as 
vn by the Canadian census, is $38.60 an acre, leavi dif 
ce in the average value of our farm |! Is as compared 
with Canada of $56.30 an acre. Six per cent upon this $56.20 
per acre would mean $3.38 per acre for rent, or, in case 1] 
farmer owns his land, for cost of increased capital alo 
Twenty bushels of wheat per acre is away beyond our a 
yield. And yet this one element alone wou!d make it cost the 
Illinois farmer 16.9 cents per bushel more to raise wheat than it 
ould the Canadian farmer to raise the same wheat. I, ot 
course, assume that the yield of crops like this in Canada is as 
large as in the United States. This is conceded by the pro 
ents of this bill. Ferty bushels of oats are beyond our 
erage yield per acre. This would mean that the minimum 


difference in cost of production upon this one item alone, as be 


tween Illinois and Canada, would be nearly 84 cents per bushel. 


rhese illustrations could be extended, if I had the time, to every 
product of the farm. 

But they try to cajole us by the statement that corn, our 
greatest product, is king and will not suffer in competition with 
{ ada. But do not overlook the fact that corn, in so many of 


its uses, is interchangeable with wheat 
whatever affects the price of these latter grains affects the price 

Study the markets for the last 20 years and you will 
find that high-priced corn, under normal conditions, does not 
go with low-priced wheat, oats, and barley. 

Particularly would our ry products suffer, for Canada can 
produce these products with the minimum of cost on account of 
its vast areas of cheap lands suited only for pasture. 

So that applying the principle of the difference of cost in pro 
duction as the measure of protection, it will be evident that the 
farmer, of all classes of our producers, is the one entitled most 
to protection as against Canada, and yet it is proposed to remove 
absolutely all of his protection, leaving the manufacturer’s pro 
tection in the main untouched. Is this fair? 

Everyone knows that the difference between the market price 





, oats, and barley, and that 
t 


ot corn. 





iy 


is about $4 per ton in favor of the American farmer. This is 
due to the protective tariff, which for many years has placed a 


Clover and timothy and clover mixed is an essential part of any 
system of rotation of crops which will practically preserve the 
To now put hay upon the free list must 
the effect of deteriorating our farm lands, because it 

difficult enough now to induce the average farmer to raise these 
crops in the quantity required for the of the 


have 


conservation 


| soil, 


Mr. Speaker, I admired the argument of.the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. HitLt], who re that 


isoned this agreement 


would reduce the price of food, but that it would not reduce the 


price of the products of the farm. How ean these two things 
be true at the same time? If this bill reduces the price of food 
products, does it not follow that the farmer will receive a lowe! 
price for what he raises? If it does not reduce the price of the 
products of the farm, of course the bill is a fraud, and for that 
reason ought not to be passed. I insist, however, from my own 
observation, that the effect of this bill, if it becomes law, will 
be to reduce the value of farm products. 

I have spent several weeks yearly for many years up on th 
St. Lawrence River on the boundary line between the United 
States and Canada. I know many of the farmers on both sides 
of the border, and I know that since the Dingley law was pas 
the prices of all kinds of farm products have been higher upon 
the American than upon the Canadian side. The chiet complaint 
of the Canadian farmer in that vicinity is that the American 


market is no longer free to their products. I know that the 
enactment of this bill into law will produce joy upon the Cana 
dian side and gloom upon ours. I know also that while the 


American farmers of the interior may not be as conscious of 
the great aid our policy has afforded them, they, too, wiil suffer 
if the markets of the United States be thrown open to the Can 
dian farmer upon the same terms that we enjoy. 
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sut those more consistent urge that, while it will not affect 
the price of farm products to-day, the time is rapidly coming 
when we will not be able to supply our own demands, and that 
then it will lessen the price which otherwise the consumer would 
have to pay. In other words, the proposition is now, that while 
the farmer has stood steadfastly by the doctrine of protection 
until, as he supposed, it was firmly established, now that pro- 
tection is about to begin to be a palpable and decided aid to him, 
it should be removed. 
that it is perfidy to that great class of the people who have made 
the protective tariff a fact, with the consequent unexampled 
prosperity to all classes which has followed the establishment of 
this doctrine. 

One of the arguments that has been urged in favor of this 
bill is that, by augmenting the prosperity of the country which 
is our customer, in a large way, we will “increase her pur- 
chasing power and thus increase our own trade.” 





principle that we should increase the prosperity of some other 
country for that purpose, and at the expense of one large and 
important class of our own people. If this argument be sound, 
why not throw open our markets to all the people of the world? 
Great Britain is our largest customer, Germany is an important 
customer. Would it not increase the prosperity of these two 
countries, and therefore increase their “ purchasing power,” if 
they were permitted to enjoy, with absolute freedom, the great- 
est market in the world—the American market? 

It was said by the gentleman from Connecticut—it is repeated 
in the report of the conunittee—that the main cause of the in- 
creased cost of living is due to the ever increasing numbers of 
those who leave the farm and go to the city. Let me ask how 
this bill will help in that matter? Every time you strike a blow 
at the farmer you accelerate this movement from the country 
to the city. 

Many people who live in agricultural districts believed that 
the duties upon manufactured goods in the Payne tariff bill 


If this be the position, I want to say | 


But this is | 
the first time the party of protection has ever announced the | 


; the 





| adverse laws. 
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of farm machinery have always prospered when the farmer has 
been prosperous. Their best market always has been, and al- 
ways will be, the American farmer, if he be not crippled by 
The business of America is so complex and so 
interdependent that you can not strike a blow at one great 
industry of this country that will not be felt by all other indus- 
tries. This country can not prosper unless the great agricultural 
interest prospers; without the support of that interest the pro- 
tective system is doomed. The enactment of this bill into law 
may temporarily benefit some of our people at the expense of 
farmer. Followed to its logical conclusion, it marks the 
end of the system of protection. But, in the meantime, the 
people will have learned, anew, that the weal of all classes has 
no other security than in the preservation of the American 
market for American producers, and they will then return, as 


| they have in the past, to that policy which has made America 


| bill presents. 


| right, serenely awaiting the reversal of popular judgment. 


were too high, but realized that a tariff bill could only be | 


passed by compromise and mutual concessions, and supported 
it for the reason that it did give fair protection, in most in- 
stances, to the products of the farm. And now it is proposed 
to take away from the farmer the very consideration which 
induced him to support the Payne tariff law, leaving the duties 
upon the things that he consumes where they were before. 
If, when the Payne tariff bill was before Congress, the pro- 


visions of the bill now before the House had been contained in | 


that measure, how many Representatives of agricultural dis- 
tricts do you think would have supported it? The Payne tariff 
bill became a law only with the votes of men in this Congress 


who favored it for the simple reason that it afforded protection | 


to the farmer’s products. Is it good faith to the farmer now 
to withdraw the very consideration which induced those Mem- 
bers of Congress to vote for the bill? 


Mr. Speaker, I quite sympathize with the desire to have | 
closer relations with Canada, but I do not think it is right 


to make the American farmer pay the entire price. I am 
favor of liberality in our treatment of Canada, but ought we 
not to be just to our own people before we are generous to 
others? 

I am informed that many of the manufacturers, particularly 
of the East, hail this measure with great joy. They see cheaper 
food, while their own products remain under the shelter of 
generous protection. 
districts where everything they manufacture retains its pro- 
tection announce the proposition that “we must take a broad 
view of this thing,’ and not look to the mere interests of our 
own people. Who, in Heaven’s name, will look after their 
interests if not those who represent them? 
in favor of the gentlemen who, their own people retaining al! 
of the benefits of the Payne tariff law, would refuse us ours? 
Did the wise men who founded this Government and provided, 
in express terms, for this popular branch of the 
expect us to sacrifice the interests of our constituents that some 
other class of our people might profit thereby? Let these gen- 
tlemen who urge that we acquiesce in this injustice to those 
we represent reflect for a moment that the time will come 
very soon when the manufacturers will have to seek the sup- 
port of these very agricultural! districts if they would preserve 
any measure of protection for their industries. Let them 
further reflect that if the farmer is to be deprived of all pro- 
tection he can not be expected in return to favor protection for 
every industry but his own. If we are to have free trade in 
products of the farm, let us have free trade in all our prod- 
ucts. If protection is not to be a general policy, but is to be 
extended only to the favored few, away with it. 

Let the manufacturer also reflect that in most lines their best 
customers are the American farmers, 


Congress, 


in | 


Some of the gentlemen representing these | 


Are we to abdicate | 


the wonder of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an extraordinary situation which this 
Without any deliberation in convention of the 
party, without any discussion before the people, against 
every utterance ever made in a Republican national platform, 
against every tradition of the party, it is proposed to turn 
“right about, face,’ and adopt a measure which has all but 
unanimous support in a caucus of the Democratic Party, our 
traditional enemy as to all questions involved in the protective 
tariff. The Republican Party has often suffered defeat; there 
are many things infinitely worse than to be defeated upon prin- 
ciple. But always before it went down to defeat with its 
banners flying, standing by its guns, and, conscious that it was 
But 
if this bill becomes a law through the Republican Party, what 
shall we have to rally about after this period of gloom upon 
which we are entering shall have passed? 

I do not expect to return to Congress, but, so far, I have en- 
deavored to represent what I have believed to be for the best 
interests of my constituents. When I leave here it is my pur- 
pose to spend in their midst the remainder of my life. I want 
to be able always to look them in the face and to feel within 
my heart that I have been true to my trust. If I were to 
vote for this bill I would be faithless to those who sent me here. 


Reciprocity with Canada, 


SPEECH 


WILLIAM W. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


OF 


TON. GRIEST, 


In tue House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 

(H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRIEST said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: That the proposed reciprocity treaty with 
Canada has been directed and negotiated by President Taft 
and his distinguished Secretary of State along lines heretofore 
advocated by illustrious champions of the system of protection 
for our industries and agricultural interests, and in accord- 
ance with the principles announced in numerous Republican 
national platforms, is sufficient refutation of the contention 
that the proposed treaty is tantamount to an abandonment of 
the policy of protection. 

Among the many forceful statements made by the President 


On the Dill 


| in support of this treaty, one will in particular attract atten- 


| eastern 
| Canadian cattle are very desirable for feeding and fattening 


; advantage to the cattle-feeding industry. 


tion in my own and adjoining congressional districts in south- 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere, and that one is that 
purposes in order that the American farmer may feed to them 
his surplus corn. The removal of the present tariff duty on 
Canadian cattle of 274 per cent would undoubtedly be of great 
Seeking an authori- 
tative expression of opinion on this important item, I com- 
municated with the president of the Live Stock Exchange, of 
Lancaster, Pa. That city is the center of the greatest trade 
in cattle in the United States east of Chicago. In the past 
year the cattle business at this point reached the enormous 
sum of $5,000,000; and, out of this volume, cattle worth from 
a million to a million and a half dollars remained in Lancaster 
County for feeding purposes, and are disposed of months later 
by our farmers at from two to three millions of dollars, a gain 
of 100 per cent on the cost price. I present the reply to my 


Our great manufacturers | letter of inquiry, in which the writer gives his “ unequivocal 
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opinion that free cattle from Canada would be of advantage to 
the cattle-feeding industry of Lancaster County:” 


LANCASTER, Pa., February 11, 1911 


Hon. W. W. Griest, Washington, D. C 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Yours of February 10 asking for some sta 
tisti concerning cattle feeding in Lancaster County was received. The 
facts are as follows: 

T annual receipts of cattle at the Union Stock Yards, Lancaster, 
from western points ranged from 4,500 to 5,000 cars per annum: fig 
uring 30 cattle to the car, would make total receipts of from 135,000 to 


150,000 head. Of this number it is safe to say 100,000 are fot grazing 


and feeding purposes. They are distributed through eastern Pennsy! 
vania —Lancaster, York, Chester, Berks, Montgomery, Lebanon, Dauphin, 
Ad and Bucks Counties. It is safe to estimate that about 40 per 


cent of this number remain in Lancaster County. 





Previous to about 10 years ago fully 50 per cent of the supply of 
stockers and feeders that came to Lancaster were Canadian cattle At 
that time this class of cattle were very plentiful in Canada, and they 
could afford to pay the duty and ship them into the United States. Our 
farmers thought very highly of these Canadian-bred cattle, and pr 


ferred them to any feeding cattle that came here from the West. North 


west, or Southwest. They seemed to be a hardier breed and withstood 
severity of our winters better than any other kind. Most of them 
were cross-bred Durhams, and took on more pounds of weight under our 
Lancaster County method of feeding than cattle from any section in the 
United States. 

It was with much regret that the Lancaster County farmer witnessed 
tl vanishing of Canadian stockers and feeders, and I am very sure 
that an opportunity to again get them for feeding purposes would be 
hailed with delight by our home feeders. 

I member in the years 1885 to 1895 going to Buffalo and buying 
trainloads of them, Buffalo at that time being the chief point of entry 
for this class of cattle. When we fed Canadian cattle in Lancaster 
County the farmer on the average got a better advance in price on his 
fat steer than has been the case in recent years, for the reason that 
to-day he has only one string to his bow. He must buy feeders that 
come from the Western States, and the value of this particular class of 
cattle at the Chicago market fixes the value all over the country We 
are therefore placed in the position of having to pay for our feeding 
cattle on a Chicago value basis or do without. I am unequivocally of 
the opinion that free cattle from Canada would be of advantage to the 


cattle-feeding industry in Lancaster County. 
Very truly, yours, 
FRANK 
President Lancaster Live 
In order to gain a general idea of the financial benefit to our 
farmers from this one schedule alone in the reciprocity treaty 
I have examined the United States and Canadian tariff rates 


B. McCain, 
Stock Earchange 











on live animals and note the following: 
> 1 
Rate of duty. 
Articles | 
United Canadian, general. | Proposed 
States | reciprocal. 
| 
Lit nimals: 
Cattle, less than 1 year old... $2 each : 
Cattle, other, valued not more | $3.75 each... 
in $14 per head. 25 per cent... .-| Free. 
Cattle, valued more than $14 per | 27} per cent. | 
he 1d. | } 
Horses and mules, valued at $150 | $30 each . $12.50 each, or 25 Do 
or less per head percent. 
Iiorses and mules, valued at | 25 percent.. 25 percent... | Do 
over $150 per head. | 
iis sit dnitapticicnatnincaiin sedan | $1.50 each... l}centsperpound.} Do. 


| | 


Our farmers are not now buying Canadian cattle for fatten- 
ing, because of the duty of 274 per cent ad valorem on each 
steer worth $14 or over. With this rate of duty, and, as an 
example, the Canadian steer valued at $80 at port of entry 


would cost $8.25 duty. With this tariff eliminated the cat- 
Ue shipped annually into Lancaster County would benefit 
our farmers very materially, increasing their profits an- 


nually between one-quarter of a million and one-half million 
doll 


President Taft, 
present 


pre 
is. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, and others 

figures, facts, and opinions to demonstrate that our 
agricultural interests will not suffer by a neighborly give-and- 
take arrangement with Canada, but on the contrary will benefit 
thereby. In the matter referred to above they are undoubtedly 
correct. I have not accepted all their conclusions without in- 
vestigation. 


Representing a congressional district composed of a single | 


county—Lanceaster County, Pa.—which, according to the official 
census reports of three decades, has been honored by designa- 
tion as the banner agricultural county of the Union, it was 
natural that the presentation of the Canadian reciprocity treaty 
should receive my earnest attention on account of the agricul- 
tural items scheduled for free exchange between the United 
States and Canada. 

Our farmers in Lancaster County last year produced 2,000,000 
bushels of wheat, four and a half millions bushels of corn; 
270,000 tons of hay, and 23,000,000 pounds of tobacco. The 
total crop production was valued between fifteen and eighteen 


- 


3D 


. 


6 
° 


Personal inquiry and an examination of 


millions of dollars. 


| Official statistics have reduced to a minimum my fears for the 


| ec 


omic 








welfare of my agricultural constituency. Canadian 
farm products can not compete with our tobacco, nor our corn, 
They do not grow tobacco. Their summers are too short to 
make Canada farms corn producers. Our home market largely 
consumes our wheat, and the price of wheat is world-wide. 
\s tural production in Canada is comparatively small, and 
her eight illion s of people are heavy consumers, as th se 
with people residing in all cold climates. 

This country has greatly prospered der the Repub in 
policy of protection, and Americans must zealou safeguard 
the interests of our labor and industrie Agriculture heed 
protection as defined in Republican platforms just s do the 
manufacturer and skilled laborer, and all these interests require 
an extended market for their products, such as would be brought 
about by consistent commercial reciprocity. To lower the bars 
beyond the point of protection would prove disastrous. In this 
proposed reciprocity agreement with Canada we seem to meet 
conditions practically uniform with the conditions existing on 


this side of that imaginary line which divides the Unted States 








and Canada. 

The Republican Party platform expressions demand protective 
duties equal to the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad with a reasonable profit to the American producers 
This policy has been again and again firmly supported by the 
people, and it is evident to all students that international free 
trade is impossible so long as there are great disparities in the 
values of labor, lands,- and other important essentials as exist 
between the United States and foreign nations. However, in 


the case with Canada it must be conceded that the conditions 
existing there are not greatly unlike those in this country. 
Along more than 3,000 miles of our northern boundary line the 
climate, the soil, the people, the mode of living, the cost of land, 
labor, and other essentials are similar to those in the States. 


The peoples of these two English-speaking conntries are 
tually associated in numerous forms of fraternity, having lived 
in peace and amity for a hundred years, and with these factors 
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in mind the Republican Party in 1904 incorporated the follow 
ing significant paragraph in the national platform: 

We have extended widely our foreign markets, and we believe in the 
adoption of all practicable methods for their further extension, inclndin 
commercial reciprocity wherever reciprocal arrangements can be ected 
consistent with the principles of protection and without injury to 
American agriculture, American labor, or any American industry 

Seeking light as to how the people of Lancaster County or 
Pennsylvania or the United States might be benefited or in 
jured by the proposed Canadian reciprocity, we naturally turn 
to those who have at their command facts and figures which will 
afford definite information whereon a conclusion can be safely 
founded and upon whom must rest the responsibility for this 
reciprocal agreement. 

President Taft, of Ohio; Secretary of State P. C. Knox, of 
Pennsylvania; and Secretary of Agriculture James Wi 
Iowa, representative men from three great protective ul 
tural Commonwealths, have presented public and official an 
nouncements of their firm belief that the Canadian recipi ty 
treaty is not a violation of the protective principle which bas 
been upheld as the Republican policy These gentle 1, with 
the magnificent resources of the Government at their « na, 
have seriously studied the conditions from the | id \ of 
national statesmen, and from them we have aut! tat as 
surances that reciprocity in agricultural prod between the 
United States and Canada shall not harm the mat f the 
American farmers, but, on the contrary, will eventually ext { 
that market and at the same time tend to reduce the cost of ti 
necessaries of life. 

The methods of agriculture in the United States and Canad 
are somewhat similar; the people are 1 h the same, especi 
as many Canadian farmers are Amer 1 born, the \ 
the two countries are, on the average, practically i | 
our general industrial and social conditions are larg 
These essential elements are unique and so similar in the 
countries that it would apparently justify the belief 
reciprocity between neighborly nations is ev warranted, a 
| advocated in the national Republican platform and by Ir 
dent Taft and Secretary Knox, it is fully justified betwe 
| United States and Canada. 

Having decided to give my support to the bill « t! 
| Canadian reciprocity agreement into law, I do so with the ti 
faction that this arrangement takes the form of a statute, which 
ean be quickly repealed by the Congress should the law rf 
| prove beneficial to the people of the I ted States, and ould 
| the agreement develop harmful features its repeal will be ar 


| dently advocated. 
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Reciprocity with Canada. 





SPEECH 
oF 
GEORGE 


OF 


HON. Ww. 

NEBRASKA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 


(Hi. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 


Mr. NORRIS said: 


On the bill 


Mr. SPEAKER: Those of us who believe in protection have, | 


after several years of discussion, reached a point where all real 


protectionists agree as to the true definition of the term and its | 


scientific application. I believe the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people are in favor of protection for the American farmer, 


the American wage-earner, and the American manufacturer and | 
This protection which the American people de- | 
sire is defined as the levying of a tariff upon imported articles | 
that shall fairly and honestly measure the difference in cost of | 


business man. 


such articles between the countries abroad, where they are pro- 
duced, and our country, plus a reasonable profit to the American. 

We had, after several years of discussion, reached a stage 
where the American people were about, to realize the applica- 
tion of this principle, shorn of all selfish interests and free from 
all selfish control. At this session of Congress we have passed 
through the House a bill which provides for a permanent non- 
partisan tariff commission, whose duty it shall be to find this 
difference in cost and report their findings to Congress. This 
bill will undoubtedly shortly pass the Senate and become a law. 


Under its provisions Congress would soon be able to revise and | 


change any article included in the tariff law where the tariff 
was exorbitant or unreasonable. This application of the pro- 
tective tariff ought to be applied to all the world alike. It is 
just as injurious to the American farmer to have his market 
taken away by the produce of Canada as to lose that same 
market by the importations from Mexico, from Europe, or from 
Asia. 

We are confronted now with a bill that has doubly disre- 
garded this principle, and which opens up the markets of the 
United States to the products of the Canadian farmer and to the 
detriment of the American farmer without any compensatory 
venefits to the American farmer or the American manufacturer. 

There is perhaps one exception to this statement, and that is 
in regard to the paper and wood-pulp schedule included in sec- 
tion 2 of the bill. If this were the only provision in the bill I 
would gladly support it. There is no pretense made by those 
who are favoring this bill and who are responsible for it that 
any investigation has been made as to the difference in cost 
of production between Canada and this country. In fact, it 
is frankly admitted that this principle is entirely disregarded, 
and that the result of this legislation will be to open the Ameri- 
can market to all the products of the rapidly developing Cana- 
dian agricultural interests. This can easily be shown from the 
report that has been made by the Committee on Ways and Means 
in reporting this measure. This bill removes the tariff from 
practically everything produced on the American farm, and yet 
it retains on the protected list practically everything that the 
American farmer has to buy. ‘The bill provides that all live 
animals, such as cattle, horses, mules, swine, sheep and lambs, 
shall be admitted from Canada into the markets of the United 
States free of duty. It likewise admits, free of duty, wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, dried peas, beans, corn, hay, 
straw, fresh vegetables, potatoes, poultry, eggs; all dairy prod- 
ucts, such as butter, cheese, milk, cream; and yet it provides 
that a duty shall be levied upon fresh meats, flour, all farming 
implements, lumber, coal, and, in fact, everything the farmer 
is compelled to buy. If the American farmer must meet the 
competition of the Canadian farmer on the products of the farm 
in the American market, then why should he not be given free 
trade on the things which he must necessarily purchase? If 
we are to have free trade in wheat and cattle, why then do we 
have a tariff upon meats of all kinds? Why give the Beef 
Trust the benefit of a tariff on meat, while the farmer who pro- 
duces the steer must sell upon a free-trade market? 

If the farmer can have no protection on the live stock he 
produces, then why should he be compelled to pay a tariff on 
the lumber that he must necessarily buy to shelter that same 
live stock? If he must sell his dairy products upon a free-trade 
market, then why not give him the advantage of free coal, that 
he must necessarily buy? In other words, if our Canadian 
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brother shall be allowed to bring into our markets the product 
of the Canadian farm and thus interfere with and cut down the 
price of such products to the American farmer, why should not 
coal, lumber, and other articles which the farmer must buy 
be placed upon the free list? 

There is no doubt but what this legislation will be of creat 
benefit to the Canadian farmer and will result in the rapid 


development of the unoccupied and undeveloped lands in 
Canada, This is admitted by those who are advocating the 


passage of this bill. A great deal has been said on the floor 
of the House by those favoring the bill, and in the report recom 
mending its passage, to the effect that Canada will advance by 
leaps and bounds after this legislation is enacted into law. In 
its report the committee says: 

Our tariff dike has the effect of preventing millions of bushe!s of 
Canadian wheat from coming across the border, as it were by the forc: 
of gravity, and of turning this traffic through artificial channels to the 
Atlantic seaboard. If this tariff dike were broken down, it is inevitable 
that very much of it would come into our country. 

It is argued that this would not decrease the price of wheat 
because, it is claimed, there is a world’s market on the price of 
wheat. If this be true, and the tariff on wheat has no effect, 
then why this strenuous effort to remove the tariff? If it 
harmless, why not let it remain? 

The committee say further: 

For every bushel that would come in at Manitoba so long as we raise 
a surplus another bushel would go out at New York. 

In other words, we are told that if we surrender the Ameri- 
can market for wheat to the Canadian producer of wheat we 
‘an still ship our wheat to Liverpool and get the benefit of the 
“world’s market.” Why not let the Canadian ship his wheat 
to Liverpool? Why not preserve the American market to the 
American farmer? This has always been the argument made 
for protection on every article where there has been a pro- 
tective tariff. Why give the Canadian the American market 
and compel the American farmer to go elsewhere for his? 

Again, let me quote from this report: 


The center of the wheat-growing area of North America of the North 
and South is in the vicinity of Minneapolis. Ii is also the central point 
for making flour. The natural destination of great quantities of wheat 
of the Canadian Northwest is Minneapolis. 


If Minneapolis is the center of the American market for 
wheat, why should we surrender this to Canada and compel 
the American farmer to ship his wheat half way around tle 
globe to find a market? The committee say further: 

The effect of the proposed arrangement upon the growth of Canada 
would be magical. New interests would spring up, and her raijiroads 
would be called upon to serve a much larger population. 

And again: 

Doubtless, immigration to Canada will increase with a good deal of 
rapidity. 

These arguments are made by those who favor this legisla- 
tion. It will be a stimulus toward the development and the 
growth of Canada, they argue. It will help her railroads. 
“ New interests” would spring up as if by magic. There is no 
doubt but what this is true. Neither is there any doubt but 
what the passage of this law, as is claimed by those who favor 
it, would increase at a wonderfully rapid rate immigration 
from the United States to Canada. 

Do we want this to take place? Are we anxious to legislate 
so as to give Canada the advantage, and thus invite our fellow 
citizens to emigrate from our country to Canada? And in doing 
this are we performing our patriotic duty to our fellow citizens? 
This bill should be amended in its title. It ought to be entitled 
“A bill for the development of Canada and Canadians at the 
expense of the American farmer.” 

The census just completed shows rather a dangerous and 
undesirable condition as to the decrease of our rural population 
and the increase of the population in the cities. In ol 
the richest agricultural portions of our State the population 
has actually decreased during the last decade, while, on the 
other hand, the population of all our cities has increased with 
wonderful rapidity. Instead of putting additional burdens upon 
the farmer we should lighten his load; we should make farm 
life more desirable; we ought to bring to the farmer every pos 
sible happiness and every possible enjoyment that can possibly 
be placed at his door. We ought to legislate so that the tend- 
ency of going from the farm to the city will be reversed and 
make life in the country more enjoyable and more profitable, 
that the growing population in the cities may take advantace 
of this condition and move toward the farm. There is no doubt 
in the mind of any man but what it is desirable to have as 
large a rural population as possible. 

Danger to our republican institutions will surely come if we 
legislate so as to decrease the rural population and drive the 
people into the already overcrowded cities. It is in the city, 


is 


some 


where the population is the most dense, that there exists the 
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most danger to the perpetuity of our institutions, We have, it 
Some our ablest, most intellectual and patriotic people are 
there. 

jut it is also in the city that we have the slum and the 
breeding places of anarchy, ignorance, and crime. It is there 
we have the mob. It is in the city that we have the machine 
politician and the political boss, where, by organization and 
machine control, the elective franchise is Seriously interfered 
with. On the other hand. upon the farms are located the con- 
servative, patriotic, and thinking voters of our country. Unin- 
fluenced by the machine control or the politica] boss, they are 
the balance wheel in our form of government. In time of dan- 
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| law, will find wherever the duty has been lowered on articles 
is true, in the city some of our highest forms of citizenship. 


ger and in time of war we lean with confidence and pride upon 
the strong arm and the Willing and patriotic heart of the | 


American farmer, 

It is conceded that this legislation will decrease this part of 
our population; will drive it beyond the limits of our national 
boundary, where it wil] become the sinew and backbone of the 
Canadian Government. It is argued by some who favor this 


that the same reduction has been made on like articles from 
every part of the world, and that even a greater reduction 
has been made on artic les which are imported from the mother 
country. 

Let us see what amendments might be offered to this bill 
{o improve it. It is argued that ‘iny amendment made to the 
bill now pending will necessarily have the effect of killing the 
dtgreement, because it would then follow that the commissioners 
of Canada and the United States w: uld have to reassemble ind 
try to come to a new ement respecting the ameudment 
Which we might adopt, and that the sime amendment would 
have to be adopted by the Canadian Parliament. 

This argument las some force as applied to some amendments 
that might be adopted. If such an amendment asked from 





| Canada any additional concession. then I admit it would be 


bill that on account of the small population of Canada, as | 
compared with our own, the competition in the particular lines | 


where free trade is given to the farm products of Canada will 


be small. This argument does not harmonize With the facts | 


or with the argument thet has been made by the iulvocates of 
the bill wherein they claim the result of this legislation will be 
to develop Canada to such a wonderful extent. It is said that 
Canada does not produce a large amount of these farm prod- 
ucts as compared with our own production. If this legislation 
will produce such a wonderful development in Canada—and | 
believe it will—then it is not fair to compare the present-day 
product in any of these particular lines with what will be the 
product after the development under this legislation ¢ ikes place. 
Canada is an empire in extent and the possibilities of produe 
tion along agricultural lines is almost unlimited. Where there 
are hundreds of people there to-day, there will he millions in 
the near future, 

If we open up our markets it will result in the development of 
the Canadian country to an extent that has not heretofore been 
dreamed of. Her territory is as vast as ours and we are simply 
surrendering our markets to her advantage and for her develop- 
ment at the expense and to the detriment of the American 
farmer. 

We will get no advantage in this legislation so far as the 
Canadian market is concerned. There is no possible doubt 
as to this proposition. The Minister of Finance of Can- 
ada, Mr. Fielding, has already taken Steps to allay any feel- 
ing against this treaty that might possibly arise in Great 
Britain. He feared that the mother country migat become some- 
what agitated over this igreement, and he has taken pains to 
explain to the Government at London that while Canada is 
getting great advantages out of this agreement, she hesS sur- 
rendered nothing to the Americans. In order to allay any feel- 
ing of alarm that might arise across the water as to the effect 
of this trade ‘greement, Mr. Fielding has enbled to Great Britain 
that there should be no fear. I quote from his cablegram : 

Canada is seeking markets everywhere for her surplus products, sub- 
idizing steamship lines, and sending out commercial agents. Would it 
net be ridiculous in the pursuit of such a policy to refuse to ay vil hy 

lf of the markets of the great nation lying alongside? The expressed 

ar that it will Seriously affect imports from Great Britain is ground 
¥ The greater part of the agreement deals with natural products 
Great Britain does not send out. The range of manufactures affected } 
small and in most eases the reductions are small. 

It appears to be assumed in s 's that the tariff rates acre 
‘pon discriminate in favor of the ited States and against Gr at 
Britain. There is no foundation f: ) ; 

Will still have the same rate, or a lower one Canada's right to @ 
with the British preference as she pleases remains untouched by tix 
’creement. The adoption of the agreement will probably lead to it 
further revision of the Canadian tariff, in which the Canadian Parlia 
ment will be entirely free to fix the British preferential tariff at any 
rates that should be deemed proper, 

It has been further shown in this debate that the bill now 
pending in the Canadian Parliament contains the preferential 
duties for Great sritain. This same pill not only gives Grent 
Britain preferential duties, but it gives to all the world the 
Same duties that it gives to the Uniied States under this agree 
ment. It follows, therefore. that the United States is not getting 
4 Single advantage so far as the Canadian market is concerned. 
It is treated the Same as the balance of thy world, with the ex- 
ception of Great Britain, and Great Britain is given, as I have 
sitld, a preferential duty over us as well as the balance of the 
world. 

We find ourselves, therefore, in the ridiculous position of 
giving to the Canadian farmer free access to the American 
market for all his products, while our farmers are compelled 
to make their purchases of articles that are still on the pro- 
tected list, and our manufacturers, when they ship their goods 
into Canada, even after this agreement has been carried into 





In every case ¢ reat Britain | 


hecessary, in order to have it co into effect, that the amendment 
should also be agreed to by the Canadian Parliament. ‘This ob 
jection, however, Would not apply to any amerdment the effect of 
which would Simply be to give to Canada additional concessions 
in the way of tariff reductions or re moval, and would not ask 
for any reduction or any concession on the part of Canada. Lei 
me illustrate: 

The bill pending before uS provides that shingles imported 
from Canada into the United States shall pay a duty of 30 cents 
per thousand. In like manner a tariff is levied on laths and 
boards and other lumber planed on one or more sides and 
boards that are crooved or tongued. Suppose we amend this 
bill by striking out the tariff on these and Similar items and 
admitting them from Canada free. What possible objection 
could Canada have to this amendment? Such an amendment 
would simply give her a sreater concession than she already has 
under the agreement and under the bill as introduced. If such 
an amendment were adopted, it would not be necessary that the 
commissioners should reassemble and it would not be nee: ssary 
for the Canadian Parliament fo take any action in regard to 
such amendment. It would simply in effect be changing our 
tariff law as it applies to Canada by admitting these articles 
free of duty. No possible objection on the ground of any inter 
ference with the agreement could be made to such au amend- 
Ihent. 

If Iam not prevented by some parliamentary legerdemain or 
Some gag rule, I intend to offer such aun anv ndment that will 
put on the free list the following articles when imported fr mn 
Canada into the United States: Fresh-cured and canned meats 
of all kinds: extract of meat, whether fluid or otherwise: farm 
Wegons, and parts thereof: plows, harrows, h irvesters, reapers, 
agricultural drills, mowers. horse 
machines, and all other farm implements, 

I intend also to offer an ameudment that will put laths, 
shingles, and all kinds of lumber—whether planed or finished, 
tongued and grooved, or otherwise—on the free list. In like 
manner I want to—unless prevented by some special rule at 


the proper time offer an amendment that shall put coal of all 


. ! . 2 | i. ? ; 
rakes, cuilivitors, thrashing 


kinds and des riptions on the free list. 

Let me say now to miny Democratic friends, who have always ad 
vocated free trade on these articles, that here is an opportunity 
for them to reach their goal. You Democrats pledged to the 
country in your last, national platform that you would put 
lumber on the free list. Here is an opportunity to make your 
word good and redeem your pledge. If you will unite With the 
Republicans of a like Kind a id vote against any g hat 
will prevent amendment. |] Will offer the amendments that | 
have suggested, and we will five to the farmer free unber, free 
coal, free agricultural iuplements, and to the eons imer in the 
city free meats. We will make this bill work both ways. We 
Will give to the American farmer some benefits to omp ‘ 
him for the loss of the ereat profit of the American market, 
which this bill proposes to give to the Canadian f rier i 
amendments will in no Way interfere with the agreement that 
you profess so much anxiety to carry out. They will be ahso 
lutely in line with what you have often claimed to the Amey HN 
people you were so anxious to bring about. 

Unless we can get Some of these compensating advantages, 
then it seems to me it is the duty of every man who believes i; 
a Square deal to vote against this bill. He can not. in just 
and in honesty, ask the American farmer to buy his produ 
upon a protected market and sell his produce on a free-trade 
market. This is an injustice that should appeal to every fair 
minded man, and this injustice will not be de« reased or lessened 
by the fact that ii comes under the guise of re iproeity and 
under an apparent cloture of a reciprocal agreement. he 
American farmer is too intelligent to be deceived by this uninst 
discrimination, however beautifully it may be covered up with 
high and beautiful sounding words. He can not be deceived 
with this gold brick. In his patriotic and righteous indigna- 
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tion he will rise up eventually in his strength and in his might 
and smite the men who are attempting to practice upon him 
this deception. 

As an example of this deception let me cite the case of barbed 
wire. It is said by those who are advocating this measure that 
the farmer is going to get the benefit of free barbed wire from 
Canada. Let 


us see if this will be a benefit or whether it is in 
reality another gold brick. Canada does not manufacture 
barbed wire. During our last tiscal year there was not im- 


ported from Canada to the United States one pound of such 
wire. The manufacturers of barbed wire are not affected by 
this treaty, because under existing law Canada admits barbed 
wire free of duty, and there was imported into Canada from 
the United States during the last Canadian fiscal year over 


7°” 


32,000,000 pounds of barbed wire, so that our manufacturers of 


barbed wire will not be affected one way or the other. The 
American farmer who has to buy the wire is likewise not 
affected one iota, because under this bill there will not be a 


pound of barbed wire imported from Canada. If you want to 
help the farmer in this respect give him free wire from coun- 
tries where it is manufactured, but do not offer him free barbed 
wire from Canada when it is well known that such a proposi- 
tion will not benefit him in any way and will not reduce the 
price of barbed wire one cent. It would be just as reasonable 
to give us free oranges from the North Pole. 

It is claimed, also, with a great deal of sound of trumpets, 
that under this bill the farmer is going |» have free lumber from 
Canada. In this respect there is some concession made to the 
farmer, but it is not a practical one and will not result in 
giving him any material benefit. Boards that are planed, even 
on one side, are not admitted free. The only thing in the 
lumber line that can possibly be any benefit to the farmer is 
that rough lumber, not planed or finished in any degree, is ad- 
mitted free. It is a well-known fact that for all practical pur- 
poses lumber unplaned is not shipped to any great extent for 
the reason that the freight amounts to a great deal 
that kind of lumber. 

The freight on rough boards unplaned is so much greater 
than on boards that are planed that such additional freight 
more than makes up the cost of planing the boards. In other 
words, boards that are planed can usually be bought for less 
money than boards that are not planed, because the lightening 
of the weight of the lumber caused by the planing saves more 
in freight than it costs to do the planing. This difference is 
recognized by all lumber dealers, and in most of the ordinary 
retail yards you are not able to buy boards that are not planed 
at least on one side. 

If the framers of this agreement wanted to benefit the 
farmer and were anxious not to practice any deception on 
him, why did they not provide in this agreement that lumber 
should be free, whether in the rough or whether it was planed? 
Everybody knows that one of the chief elements in the case of 
lumber is the freight. This agreement is so framed that the 
farmer can get free lumber only in that kind of lumber where the 
freight is most expensive. In practice it will prove to be of 
very little, if any, benefit to the purchaser of lumber. 

Shingles, lath, flooring, siding, and all kinds of lumber usually 
earried for sale in the ordinary lumber yard are left on the 
tariff list. 

It is remarkable what ingenious arguments have been offered 
to induce the farmer to believe that taking the tariff off of 
everything he produces will have no effect on the price he will 
receive for his products when he places them on the market. 
The same advocates of the bill then turn to the city and say 
that the effect of this agreement will be to reduce the cost of 
living by making the necessaries of life which the farmer has 
to sell cheaper to the city man. They say that taking the 
tariff off of farm products will lower the price of such products 
and thereby cheapen the cost of living. To the farmer they 
say that taking the tariff off of the products of the farm will not 
reduce the price. 

It is argued that the price of wheat in Canada and in the 
United States has in reality always been the same. From a 
table of prices of wheat in Winnipeg and in Minneapolis, fur- 
nished by one of the largest flour manufacturing firms in the 
United States, whose members, I understand, are anxious for 
the passage of this bill, I find by comparing these prices from the 
10th day of July, 1909, to the 26th day of January, 1911— 
the date the President sent in his message to Congress—that 
the average difference in price of wheat between Winnipeg, on 
the Canadian side, and Minneapolis, on the American side, has 
been 104 cents; that is, for more than a year and a half just 
prior to the public announcement of this agreement the Amer- 
ican price of wheat averaged 104 cents higher than the Cana- 
dian price. Does anybody doubt but what free wheat between 


more on 
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Canada and the United States will equalize these two prices? 
They will become practically the same. The only difference be- 
tween any two given points will be the cost in transportation. 
Since the President’s message has come in these prices have 
been coming gradually nearer together. It only needs the 
passage of the bill in the House and Senate to make them abso- 
lutely equal. Pass this bill and you will see the price of wheat 


decline in our country to a level with the price in Canada. 
The American farmer raising wheat and other products on 


land worth from $75 to $100 per acre will be brought into direct 
competition with the Canadian farmer raising similar products 
on land worth from $15 to $25 per acre. Do we want this? Is 
it fair? Can we, in honesty, ask the American farmer to face 
this ruinous competition while we refuse to lower some of the 
exorbitant tariffs on the manufactured articles he has to buy? 

This legislation may benefit some of our railroads, because they 
will then get a longer haul on farm products. For every bushel 
of wheat brought in from Canada we will send one out at New 
York, and the roads that haul Canadian wheat in and those that 
haul American wheat out will receive some benefit. 

I am not opposed to reciprocity that is fair or that does not 
crush down one portion of our citizens without giving them any 
of the advantages of the agreement. 

Considerable has been said, some of it in a joking way, in 
regard to the Members who have openly protested against some 
of the exorbitant schedules of the so-called Payne tariff law. 
Most of us who have complained have come from the great 
Middle West and represent farming constituencies. It is a 
peculiar coincidence that this particular agreement, misnamed 
reciprocity, has been drawn so that all of its hardships fall 
upon these particular constituencies. It is said that these pro- 
gressive Representatives were clamoring for a revision down 
ward and that this bill will give it to them. Can it be that 
the instigators of this plan have so framed their agreement that 
it will result in a punishment to that portion of the country 
which has had the courage to openly condemn some of the high 
schedules in the present tariff law? We made the complaint 
that many of the tariffs are too high, and in answer this agree 
ment is brought forth, by which these high tariffs are left intact 
and the tariffs removed from the products of the farm. 

Does any man think that because this agreement will reduce 
the price of steers, cattle, and sheep that the consumer of meats 
will get the benefit? Is it not well understood that this differ 
ence in cost will be appropriated entirely by the Beef Trust? 
There is no trust or combination in the country but what is in 
favor of this so-called reciprocity agreement. It gives them 
raw material cheaper and they will be able to control the price 
of the finished product as they have done heretofore, charging 
the consumer the same price and pocketing the additional profit. 

It is true that the measure at the present time enjoys con- 
siderable popularity in the country. If I followed the lines of 
least resistance, I would certainly vote for the bill. I find my 
self standing alone in the delegation from my State in both the 
Senate and House in opposition to the measure. I am reminded 
by letters and telegrams that practically all of the newspapers 
of my State, especially the leading daily papers, are anxious 
to have the bill passed. Some of these papers have charged that 
in opposing this measure I am reversing my course in demanding 
progressive and remedial legislation. 

{ do think that there ought to be many reductions in the 
present tariff law. As I have said, I am willing to make the 
tariff comply with the difference in cost of any article between 
our country and the country from which it is imported. I 
would like to apply this rule to all classes of citizens and to 
all kind of interests. It would often result in a reduction upon 
products of the farm, there is no doubt, but this reduction would 
be compensated by other reductions upon what the farmer has 
to buy. I ask that no different rule be applied to one class of 
citizens than shall be applied to all other classes. I want the 
same principle applied to one business that is applied to any 
other business. I want the same idea carried out with regard 
to the individual as is carried out with the corporation. I want 
a square deal and equal rights for all, and I will not be de 
viated from this course even though I am standing alone and 
facing certain political disaster. 

Has it come to such a pass that a Member of Congress must 
apologize for demanding that the farmers of our country shall 
be treated the same as the manufacturers and corporations” 


They may pass this bill, and probably will, because it will re- 
ceive many votes from men who privately admit that it is 
iniquitous and ought not to become a law. 

I have had my attention called to editorials in papers from 
my State in which it is claimed that in opposing this bill that 
I am favoring the trusts and combinations, yet no man can point 
to a single trust or corporation but what favors the passage ol 
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this bill. The newspapers will perhaps receive some benefit as 
a result of this legislation, and this shows how cunningly this 
particular bill has been devised to escape criticism. 

Section 2 of the bill, the only place in the bill where any 
reference is made to pulp wood, wood pulp, and print paper is 
entirely independent of the so-called agreement and could be 
enacted into law without the passage of the balance of the bill 
and without the necessity of any agreement with Canada; in 
other words, it bears no relation to the so-called reciprocity 
agreement. It ought to be passed. I would be glad to support 
it. I have always favored that kind of legislation, and favored 
it when many of those who are behind this agreement were op- 
posed to it. There is no reason why it should be coupled onto 
this bill, and, in my judgment, it is only coupled on in order 
to secure newspaper support for an agreement which is unjust 
and iniquitous, and which, standing alone, would meet sure 
defeat. 

I believe that the newspaper men of our country, especially 
those who are not in favor of free trade, will soon realize that 
we can not afford to jeopardize the interest of every farmer in 
the land for the sake of this slight personal gain. I believe 
that when the agreement is fully understood that every patri- 
otic newspaper man will see the injustice and will realize that 
in the end its injurious effect must reach every business and 
institution that is dependent for its prosperity upon the success 
of the farmer, and that he will condemn this method of trying 
to entice him into the support of a measure that must result in 
the injury of all our agricultural classes. 

But regardless of all this, the question comes home to each 
one of us as to what is our patriotic duty under all cireum- 
stances. In order to prevent an amendment, especially such as 
those that I have suggested, I presume we will be met with 
some gag rule before the consideration of this bill is finished, 
and that we will be deprived of any right to amend it or to 
change it, and will be compelled to take it in all its injustice 
and its iniquity. 

It may be that it is dangerous to vote against it, but I would 
rather take the consequences, however disastrous and disagree- 
able they may be, than to smother my conscience and vote for 
it. You may run the steam roller over me and hang my political 





careass upon the fence, but I will have the consolation of at | 


least going to political extermination with a clear conscience 
and a conviction of doing my full duty in demanding a square 
deal for those whom I have the honor to represent. 


Reciprocity with Canada, 


SPEECH 


OF 


vr ae vT - r 
HON. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In tue Hovse or Representatives, 

Tucsday, February 14, 1911, 

On the bill (H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations wiih the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FOCHT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must commend for their candor the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] and the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNpberRwoop], who have made clear the Demo- 
cratic design and ultimate purpose in fusing with the Repub- 
lican minority in the advocacy of so-called reciprocity with 
Canada. They were frank enough in their speeches to pro- 
claim this step to be the initial one toward an ultimate tariff- 
for-revenue-only policy, which their party has long advocated, 
notwithstanding the disastrous results attending a trial of this 
plan under the provisions of the Wilson bill, which measure 
operated to paralyze every branch of commerce, impoverished 
our farmers, and drove thousands of American workmen from 
the factories and shops in idleness into the streets. 

I must most emphatically decline to be a party to the repe- 
tition of this havoc, and refuse to jioin the Democrats in 
driving home their entering wedge which they boast will 
eventuate in free trade. While I favor reciprocal trade rela- 
tions with all countries, I must oppose this measure, because 
not a single advantage to this country has been secured under 
its provisions, and it is therefore un-Republican and un- 
American. It is far from the sort of reciprocity advocated by 
Blaine and McKinley; on the contrary, it is an altogether one- 
sided imitation. These great statesmen advocated what the 
word reciprocity implies—a return advantage for an advan- 
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tage conceded with respect to articles not produced in this 
country. I can not conceive how any Republican who believes 
in any measure of protection to American industries can 
reconcile his vote in favor of this measure with the fact that 
it gives away the most active, the highest-priced, and greatest 
market in all the world, with wide open doors for all agricul- 
tural products, for the inconsequential trade we might get from 
Canada, while at the same time that country, of no greater 
population and much less wealth than Pennsylvania, proposes 
to give us less preference than she now offers Germany and 
France, while England at all times gets a 334 per cent prefer- 
ence from Canada over this and every other country. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop| freely ad- 
mits that this proposition would not reduce the cost of those 
things which are required to sustain human life, emphasizing 
the single purpose in the minds of his Democratic colleagues, 
which is to ultimately put into full operation the old Demo 
cratic doctrine of tariff-for-revenue-only. 

I would vote for this so-called treaty, or any measure hav- 
ing for its purpose a reduction in the cost of living, if it did 
not interfere with the wage of the workingman, but when its 
Democratic advocates freely declare that this is not the pur 
pose of the measure, and the Democratic leader, Mr. CLark, 
exultingly proclaims that, while originating with President 
Taft, it is, nevertheless, a Democratic treaty, and will be 
fathered and fostered by that party until a bill more akin to 
absolute free trade can be enacted by a Democratic Congress, 
in the light of the past incapacity of the Democratic party to 
write a tariff measure or direct the affairs of this Government, 
I must decline to join this coalition. 

While the great agricultural industry of the country is in 
this measure administered a staggering blow, and every product 
of our high-priced land is brought into competition with .the 
products of the cheaper land of Canada, it is to be seen written 
in this proposition ample protection and advantage for the 
Beef Trust, the Paper Trust, and the Milling Trust. 

Free wheat and cattle which the American farmer raises, but 
protected meat and flour which the farmer must buy, is dis- 
crimination against him so rank and unjust as to call for con- 
demnation and unwavering opposition. 

Free paper and wood pulp for the big newspaper corpora- 
tions and magazine trust, but protected and embargoed lumber 
for a poor man who wants to build a small home, does not sound 
like reciprocity to me, and I will not vote for it. 

I represent a district consisting of eight counties, located in 
the heart of that imperial domain Pennsylvania, where agricul- 
ture is the chief occupation of her citizenship. Nowhere on 
earth may be found broader or more fertile fieldS and a more 
industrious, thrifty, and patriotic people than in the fair val- 
leys of Cumberland, Juniata, Susquehanna, and Buffalo. These 
counties are located but a short distance from Canada and in 
easy reach by great transportation lines, and I can see repeated 
under this bill what occurred under the provisions of the Wil- 
son tariff measure of 1894, and may God forbid a recurrence of 
those days of despair for the farmer and workingman. With a 
tariff, under the Democratic Wilson bill, of $2 per ton on hay, 4 


i cents per pound on butter, 3 cents per dozen on eggs, 15 cents 


per bushel on potatoes, and a relative tariff against other agri- 
cultural and farm products, with freight charges added, I my- 
self saw these products from Canada swamp the local markets 
and leave the Pennsylvania farmer without a customer at any 
price. Now, with no tariff whatever against these articles, what 
may be expected to happen? 
To vote for this bill and turn over our great 

Canada with nothing in return—nothing for the farmer, noth- 
ing for the workingman, nothing for the manufacturer, nothing 
more than Canada has already specifically provided in this 
very treaty and which she offers other countries—would be a 
betrayal of my native State and an unpatriotic representation 
of the people who sent me here. I can not be a party to expos- 


markets to 


| ing this old Keystone of the arch to such a menace—this State 


| 


of Pennsylvania, where independence was born and first pro- 


i claimed, where the national flag was designed and the first 
one made: this State, greater in population and wealth and 
progress than all of Canada; a State that boasts the glory of 
Gettysburg and its associations; the home of statesmen, 
scholars, scientists, and philanthropists; where the homestead 
law was conceived; the Commonwealth that sent the first 
troops, then a half million more and treasure untold, to crush 


armed rebellion and maintain the honor of the flag Now. in 
this hour, when assault is made upon the homes and the com- 
merce of this greatest division of any government, I will stand 
true to the traditions of the grand old State whose hi 
one of patriotic valor, of progress and protection. 


story is 
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Reciprocity with Canada. 


SPEECH 


‘ 


HON. ARTHUR W. KOPP, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 


On the (H. R. 


32216) 


to promote reciprocal trade relations with | 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 
Mr. KOPP said: 
Mr. Speaker: The most important measure acted upon at 


this session is to be put through under cloture rules, with no 
opportunity of amendment, and without even having the bill 
read in this House. Just think of it, Mr. Speaker, that the 
tepresentatives of the great American people are being called 
upon to pass a measure without even having it read—a meas- 
ure which vitally affects the homes and destinies of 15,000,000 
farmers in this great land. 

It is very well for you from New England and the South 
to feel gleeful over the proposed agreement. If there are any 
benefits to be derived therefrom, and I deny that there are 
many, you will be the beneficiaries thereof, but at the expense 
of the toiling masses of the Middle West and Northwest. A 
great deal has been said about the prosperity of the farmer. 
Yes; I am free to say that the American farmer under 16 years 
of protective tariff has been fairly successful; but how has 
he been successful? He has been successful by leaving his bed 
at 4 o’clock in the morning and toiling laboriously until sun- 
down, and then repeating this operation day in and day out. 
It matters little whether the sun is shining or the snow and 
sleet drifting, the farmer must be about his work. If he is 
thrifty and has an even break in luck, by the time he is an 
old man he may retire. 

Now, because success attends him after such a life as this, you 
say he is successful and that his profit should be cut down. A 
protective tariff has always been upon the theory that we should 
have protection to equal the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. Ordinarily, when any bill affecting the 
ariff or revenues is up for consideration, extended hearings 
are had for the purpose of determining the cost of production 
at home and abroad, thus ascertaining the amount of protec- 
tion needed. We have just passed a measure in the House cre- 
ating a tariff board, for the purpose of gaining information of 
this nature; in fact, we have a tariff board now, which has been 
investigating these questions. 

Here a measure comes into the House, and we are asked to 


the produce of Canada, but what do we get from them? It 
is true we may use their markets, but that means nothing to 
the agriculturist. 

I am in favor of reciprocity with Canada, but this agree. 
ment is not reciprocal. Reciprocity is defined as mutual rights 
or benefits to be yielded or enjoyed. This is a unilateral agree- 
ment. We give everything and get practically nothing. We 
remit $4,849,933 in duties, but Canada remits only $2,560,579. 
The advantage all accrues to Canada, and at the expense of 
the American farmer. Any individual benefit to this country 
is to these great concerns which dominate the market in their 
respective lines. 

Then I wish to call your attention to the fact that manu- 
factured articles are not changed. There is not a thing in the 
whole bill, with one or two exceptions, that might be classed 
a manufactured article which comes in free. If we are 
going to make a reduction in our tariff all along the line, hew- 


as 


ing it down to the line measuring the difference in cost of pro- 
| duction at home and abroad, then I am in favor of having farm 


| but flour is protected. 


products cut down with all the rest, but I am unalterably op- 
posed to a system which puts farm produce on the free list 


| and does not materially change the tariff on all the stuff that 


the farmer buys. 

Some one claims that it will reduce the cost of living. That is 
the popular idea, and when the people of this country find what 
a delusion and a snare this agreement is in this respect you 
will hear from them in no uncertain terms. The cost of living 
is high, and I sympathize with the laboring man who must pay 
the high prices. I shall support any bill which tends to reduce 
that cost of living and makes it easier for the man who toils. 
This proposed bill does not reduce the cost of living. Let me 
call your attention to the fact that wheat is on the free list, 
What will the result be? The milling 
trust will be able to buy wheat cheaper and have more of it, 
but will not have Canadian flour to compete with, and so can 
maintain the same prices. Bread will be no cheaper, but the 
milling trust will pay larger dividends. Farm animals on the 
hoof are on the free list, but meats have a high tariff—high 


|}enough to keep all Canadian meats from coming into this 


country. What will the result be? The packers, the Big Four, 
so called—the meat trust, if you please—will be able to buy 


| hogs, sheep, and cattle cheaper, but will not have Canadian 


| meats to compete with, and so will sell meat at the same high 


vote upon it, without asking the Tariff Board, in any instance, | 


what estimate it has as to the cost of production, without giv- 
ing the American farmer an opportunity to appear and show 
the difference in the cost of farming here and of farming in 
Canada, without giving him an opportunity to show that the 
land in Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, IIli- 
nois, and other States is worth from S75 to $150 per acre, 
while the land in Canada is not worth more than 25 per cent 
to 50 per cent of that amount; without giving the American 
farmer a chance to show that the wages of farm employees in 
the States named are from 25 per cent to 50 per cent higher 
than corresponding labor in Canada; without giving him an 
opportunity to discuss the various elements which enter into 
the cost of production. 
glittering generalities, say that the American farmer needs no 
protection. 


In behalf of the farmers whom I have the honor to repre- | 


sent, I protest against such treatment. The great agricultural 
masses are the bulwark of our national life. On the American 
farm you find the highest type of American manhood and 
womanhood. You have no anarchists there; you have no riots 
to quell there; the Regular Army was never called out because 
of disturbances in the farming communities. They are law- 
abiding, God-fearing people, working hard to earn an honest 
livelihood, so that their children may be educated and their 
homes all homes should be. Now, what reason is advanced for 
this unjust discrimination? No man has yet shown any value 
that we are receiving as a people for the concessions we are 
giving. Some one states that it will bring us in closer trade 
relations with Canada. That is a glittering statement that 
means nothing, unless you show how that will benefit our peo- 
ple. Canada has a population of about 7,500,000. We have a 
population of over 90,000,000. We throw open our markets to 


price. The consumer will not buy his bacon or beef any 
cheaper, but the packers will make a greater profit at the ex- 
pense of the American farmer, who must have his farm animals 
compete with those of our northern neighbors. 

In other words, the agricultural products will be on the free 
list, but the materials manufactured from these products will 
be protected as usual. Of course the consumer must buy the 
manufactured product, the fresh meat, the bacon, flour, corn 
meal, breakfast foods, ete., and the price of these will not be 
reduced one iota, for these manufactured articles are still pro- 
tected in this bill. 

Barley is on the free list, but barley malt is still protected. 
Sutter and cheese are on the free list, and I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the markets of Canada have been from 


| 4 to 6 cents lower during the past 12 months than the butter 


The friends of the bill, speaking in | 


| 


and cheese markets of this country. The American farmer must 
compete with these, but iron, coal, and all manufactured ma- 
chinery (with two or three exceptions), boots and shoes, clotl- 
ing, etc., are still protected asbefore. Rough lumber, of which 
we buy very little, is on the free list, but finished lumber of 
all kinds is still protected. What will this mean? It will mean 
that our lumber companies can buy rough lumber as it comes 
from the sawmill cheaper, but when dressed and sold to the 
consumer it will be at the same old price; and so on through the 
bill. 

The cost of living will not be reduced, but the great trusts of 
the country which deal in these products will be enabled fo make 
greater profits at the expense of the American farmer. I realize 


| that this bill will pass, and I have no criticism to offer for 


| those who negotiated it. 


| 
| 


They no doubt thought it would be 
in the interests of the people, but here and now I wish to voice 
my protest, in behalf of the people who have honored me 2s 
their Representative, against it. Bring in a tariff bill which 
will make a general reduction all along the line in accordance 
with well-known economic principles, as advocated by the Re 
publican Party, and I will support it. Let the manufacturer 
contribute some of the reduction in the cost of living, so much 
needed, and the farmer will gladly contribute his share also. 
He protests, however, against being sacrificed in behalf of the 
manufacturing classes of this country. I have never favored 


an unjust, unfair, and inequitable law in State or Nation. I 
do not favor it now and shall vote against it. 





Reeiprocity with Canada. 


SPEECH 
OP 


HON. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall support this bill just as it is presented 
by the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means. It is 
not a treaty, for the treaty powers under our Constitution are 
conferred on the President, and by him submitted to the Sen- | 
ate. This bill concerns our revenues, and all bills of that char- 
acter originate in the House that is specially charged with 
framing all our revenue laws. 

rhis bill was agreed upon tentatively by the Hon. W. S. Field- 
ing and the Hon. William Paterson, commissioners from the | 
Dominion of Canada, and the Hon. P. C. Knox, our Secretary | 
of State. The President of the United States communicated to 
Congress by special message on the 26th of January the con- 
clusions reached by these high officials in regard to reciprocal 
tariff legislation, and recommended such legislation on the part | 
of the Congress of the United States as would give effect to the 
agreement made by our State Department and the representa- 
tives of the Canadian Government. The Canadian Government 
has also communicated the same matter to the Canadian Par- 
liament, and recommended such legislation as will give effect 
to the agreement. 

This bill will not become effective as a law when passed by | 
the two Houses of Congress and signed by the Preisdent un- 
less its counterpart is approved and passed by the Canadian 
Government. When so ratified by both Governments, it stands 
as any other law enacted by Congress, subject to amendment 
or repeal, the effect of which would be to terminate the exist- 
ing agreement. I confess, in view of the nature of this agree- 
ment, as set forth in this McCall bill, that I have been sur- | 
prised at the persistent assaults made by many leading Repub- 
licans, picturing the disastrous results that would come to our 
country if this trade agreement is entered into with Canada. 
If their predictions should be verified by even a brief experi- | 
ence, the Congress could, without advice or consent of Canada, 
repeal the law that stands for the agreement and restore us | 
to our present trade relations with Canada. It is but an experi- 
ment. 

Many Republicans complain bitterly that certain products are | 
put on the free list, while others are placed on the dutiable list. | 
That is true; but in making such complaints they totally ignore | 








the principle, together with the policy, of such an agreement. | 
They must understand that it takes two parties to make such 
an agreement, and neither one of the contracting parties can 
have it their own way in determining the products that shall 
be placed on the free list or dutiable list; but the true spirit and 
purpose of such a negotiation is to make such an exchange— 
such a “swap” or trade—as they believe, in a broad and liberal 
spirit, will be a mutual benefit to their respective countries. 
The only reason I have heard given, the least satisfactory, why 
wheat was put on the free list and a duty of 50 cents a barrel 
was retained on flour is that Canada would not consent to put 
our on the free list. Barley, with a duty of 30 cents a bushel, 
was put on the free list, which product is of local interest, be- 
ause it is chiefly produced in a certain section of our country 
and the value of its exports is not large. Even the argument 
is seriously made that the only people benefited by placing bar- 
ley on the free list are the brewers. The same argument is 
made on account of putting live animals on the free list and 
eaving a duty of 1} cents on beef and other fresh meats. The 
charge is that this “‘ plays into the hands of the Beef Trust.” 
hese gentlemen forget that there is now under our present law 
a duty of 2 cents a pound on fresh beef, mutton, and pork and 
® cents a pound on bacon and hams. Will not such a reduction 
of three-fourths of 1 cent a pound on beef and other fresh 
meats, provided for in this agreement, and 3} cents on bacon and 
hams, such important products of our country, be of benefit and 
help to all the people of the United States? Lumber, many 
think, ought to have gone on the free list, but a duty was re- | 
tained on it. The controversy on the floor of the House was! 


| can not endure. 


| and the resulting high cost of living from which 
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chiefly about these products I refer to, including the placing on 
the free list agricultural implements. 

This agreement can not be fairly tested and its value deter- 
mined, Mr. Speaker, by holding up to public gaze special 
products. The agreement was entered into, as I infer, espe- 
cially by our Government, not looking for immediate present 
benefits, but by looking wisely and patriotically, from a public 
standpoint and liberal policy, to the benefits that would come 
to our country when we reach certain industrial conditions 
that we are rapidly approaching. Hence, I look upon the agree- 
ment as a great, economic, common-sense business matter that 
ought to appeal to every broad-minded, liberal, patriotic Amer- 
ican citizen. 

I listened with great interest to the able and instructive 
speech delivered in opposition to this bill on the floor of the 
House to-day by the distinguished Representative from the 
great State of Pennsylvania [Mr. DauzeL_}]. His powerful 


| logic, supported by an array of facts, with apt illustrations of 


what he believed to be an insidious and dangerous attack on 
the policy of protection, classes his speech with the ablest made 
in years past by distinguished Republican statesmen upholding 
the policy of “ protection for protection’s sake.” That is what 
this able and distinguished Republican stands for to-day, and it 
was guarding and defending every seeming approach to the 
citadel of protection for protection’s sake that made it a “ labor 
of love” to him to fight vigorously and eagerly use every weapon 
within his reach against the passage of the McCall bill that 
stands for a kind of reciprocity that the stand-pat Republicans 
In fact, Mr. Speaker, Mr. DALZELL’s speech 
demonstrated to the House that his definition of reciprocity — 
and the kind of reciprocity that he and his followers among 
many Republicans stand for and would support—was nothing 
more than a “tinkling cymbal and a sounding brass”—harm 
less pyrotechnics in the tops of the loftiest trees that grow and 
flourish in the fertile fields of protection. It is but an Utopian 
theory, never intending or expecting a reality to be produced. 
If it be true, if reciprocity was intended to apply only to 
articles or products naturally belonging to the free list, non- 
competitive, then neither of the contracting Governments could 
put that product in the attitude of a “scarecrow” to secure 
the reduction of an import rate on some other competitive 
product. 

The broad meaning given by the country to this proposed 
agreement, and as intended by our Secretary of State, the Can- 


| adian commissioners, and the President of the United States— 


the gentleman who inspired this wise and patriotic movement— 
is that the United States should get from Canada such products 
as Canada had and the United States wanted and that Canada 
should get from the United States such things and products as 
the United States had and Canada wanted, and that all un- 
reasonable tariff restrictions and restraints that tended to 
hinder or delay either Government in carrying out its purpose 
should be removed. That is what I understand this bill to 
mean. ‘The principle that stands for this broad policy is in 
no wise affected by the fact that our country has a population 


| of over 90,000,000 of people and Canada hardly 8,000,000. But 


it means that if this reciprocal tariff agreement becomes a 
law. that in the next 20 years Canada, with her vast and fer- 
tile area, imbibing new life with increasing production 
by the new avenues of trade and commerce opened wide 
to her people by this agreement, will increase her popula- 
tion to quite 25,000,000 of people, and the stagnation and 
dearth of commercial activity that for the past 50 years 
yielded to her the niggardly increase in population from 
three to eight millions of people—not quite two citizens to 
each square mile—will be but a memory of the past and gone 
forever. 

There is no country that our Government should more 
cheerfully extend reciprocal tariff favors to than to Canada. 
They are the same kind of people that we are; they speak the 
same language, have the same customs and habits that we 
have. The conditions of the two countries are substantially 
the same. They are an industrious people, of high character 
and sobriety. They border on the northern section of our 
country for a distance of about 3,700 miles. They have a vast 
area of undeveloped territory to which our country ean confi 
dently look in the near future for relief in any congestion that 
our rapidly increasing population will create iu food products, 


our people 
have suffered. It is the highest order of state iship to pro- 
vide for our own country in the future by furnishing easy and 
accessible sources of food supplies at fair and re 
rates. 

Such a humane governmental policy fosters patriotism and 
stimulates industry and promotes the cultivation of the highest 


“asonable 
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standards of good citizenship. 
people of this country most cordial and sincere praise for cour- 
age and broad statesmanship for having conceived, presented, 


Mr. Taft deserves from all the | 


and recommended to the Congress the establishment of bene- 
ficial reciprocal tariff relations between the United States 
and Canada. It is a masterly industrial stroke that will 


materially alter our tariff relations in the early future with 
the great Governments of England, France, and Germany 
without injury to our industries and in no manner endanger 
high wages of American labor. If reciprocity works well with 
Canada, a country of not 2 citizens to the square mile, it can 
equally as well apply to France, with a population of 200 to 
the square mile; Germany, with a population of 300 to the 
square mile; or England, with a population of 400 to the square 
inile. It is but the fulfillment of the prophecy of President 
McKinley in his last speech, at Buffalo, when he said this coun- | 
try could not always hold the position of selling everything and 
not buying anything from foreign countries. That, in its literal 
interpretation, means that we must adopt the policy of making 
concessions on all products that we can exchange with benefit 
to our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I take the liberty of making an extract from the 
special message of President Taft, sent to Congress on the 26th 
day of January last, which as a headlight illumines this great 
subject of Canadian reciprocity. He said: 


We have reached a stage in our own development that calls for a | 
statesmanlike and broad view of our future economic status and its | 
requirements. We have drawn upon our natural resources in such a 
way as to invite attention to their necessary limit. This has properly 
aroused effort to conserve them, to avoid their waste, and to restrict 
their use to our necessities. We have so increased in population and 
in our consumption of food products and the other necessities of life, | 
hitherto supplied largely from our own country, that unless we mate- 
rially increase our production we can see before us a change in our 
economic position, from that of a country selling to the world food 
and natural products of the farm and forest, to one consuming and 
importing them. Excluding cotton, which is exceptional, a radical 
change is already shown in our exports in the falling off in the amount 
of our agricultural products sold abroad and a corresponding marked 
increase in our manufactures exported. A farsighted policy requires 
that if we can enlarge our supply of natural resources, and especially | 
of food products and the necessities of life, without substantial injury 
to any of our producing ané@ manufacturing classes, we should take 
steps to do so now. We have on the north of us a country contiguous 
to ours for 3,000 miles, with natural resources of the same character 
as ours which have not been drawn upon as ours have been, and in 
the development of which the conditions as to wages and character of 
the wage earner and transportation to market differ but little from | 
those prevailing with us. The difference is not greater than it is be 
tween different States of our own country or between different Provinces 
of the Dominion of Canada. Ought we not, then, to arrange a com- | 
mercial agreement with Canada, if we can, by which we shall have 
direct access to her great supply of natural products without an ob- 
structing or prohibitory tariff? 


Let us take wheat and its by-product of flour. It is almost 
as essential fo man as air and water. In 1909 we exported | 
114,268,468 bushels of wheat, and in the same year we imported | 
41,082 bushels, and in 1910 we imported 164,201 bushels, lacking | 
a few bushels of having imported in 1910 four times as much 
wheat as we did in 1909. If this ratio keeps up and our popu- 
lation continues to grow, then it will not be long before our | 
production of wheat will be consumed at home and the price of 
flour will necessarily increase. Our tariff on wheat, which is 
now 25 cents a bushel, will be an intolerable burden in the way | 
of high price for flour. The Canadian tariff on wheat is 12 
cents a bushel, and by this Canadian reciprocity both tariffs are 
eliminated and wheat is placed on the free list. Canada is a 
wheat-growing country, and produces in abundance other food 
supplies which will come freely into our country, but Canada 
is not a manufacturing country. 

Much has been said on the floor of the House by the Repub- 
lican opponents of this bill, that a grevious and irreparable 
injury and wrong would be done to the farmers of our country | 
if this reciprocal agreement was carried into effect by this pro- 
posed legislation. It is true that such allegations were without 
specifications as to how and where the agricultural interests 
were hurt by this agreement. It was but an effort to arouse 
the passions of our farmers and move them through their un- 
ions and otherwise to oppose this movement. It may have mis- 
led some few patriotic men who represent different agricul- 
tural organizations throughout the country. Reflection will 
readily enable those who were misled to soon understand that | 
such charges are without foundation, and that the Congress of 
the United States would not enact legislation detrimental to the 
agricultural interests of our country. The American farmer is 


slow and careful in reaching an opinion concerning his Repre- 
sentatives until he deliberates well and is supplied with facts. 
As a complete refutation of the declarations that our agricul- 
tural interests would suffer if this bill become a law, I insert 
here an able and clear statement by Senator THropore E. Bur- 
His statement | 


TON, of Ohio, one of our best-informed men. 


| the Republican Party. 


| gling ranks of the “ grand old party.” 


is based upon undisputed facts and deserves the most careful 
consideration. He said: 


Those who are fighting President Taft’s reciprocity program upon 
the ground that it will injure the agricultural interests of the country 
lose sight of the fact that these very interests once upon a time 
profited immensely by a similar treaty with Canada and were the 
principal opponents of the movement that finally succeeded in effecting 
its abrogation. This treaty was in force from 1854 to 1865, and 
during its life the business of both countries prospered wonderfully. 
Our exports to Canada jumped from the $9,000,000 a year to more than 
$15,000,000, while the imports from the Dominion leaped from 
$12,000,000 to more than $27,000,000. 


REVOKED BY THE “ INTERESTS.” 


A continuous improvement in business conditions was reported on 
both sides of the border line until the approach of the Civil War inter 
fered with commerce, and an appeal to the long-sleeping, anti-British 
sentiment of our people, brought to the front by designing interests, 
finally succeeded in securing the abrogation of the treaty. 

The abrogation of the treaty of 1854 has been regarded as a public 
calamity by practically all the students of our relations with Canada. 
That treaty placed upon the free list grain, flour and breadstuffs, 
animals of all kinds, meats (fresh and otherwise), cotton, wool, seeds, 
vegetables, fruits (dried and undried), fish of all kinds, poultry, eggs, 
hides, furs, crude stone or marble, slate, butter, cheese, tallow, lard, 
horns, manures, ores of all kinds, coal, pitch, tar, turpentine, ashes, 
timber and lumber of all kinds, firewood, plants, shrubs, trees, pelts, 
wool, fish oil, rice, broom corn, bark, gypsum, grindstones, dyestuffs, 
flax, hemp, tow, unmanufactured tobacco, and rags. 


FISHING RIGHTS ABROGATED. 


It gave American vessels unimpeded access to the Canadian canals 
and the Canadians the same rights to navigate Lake Michigan. More 
than that, it settled the Atlantic fisheries question by permitting Amer 
ican fishermen to fish where they pleased along the Canadian coasts, 
without regard to the 3-mile limit, and to land upon the coast to pro- 


| cure bait and for all other legitimate purposes. 


That question, when the treaty was abrogated, reverted to the old 
and ill-defined original treaties, caused a reopening of all the. manifold 
disputes on the Canadian fishing grounds, and was not finally settled 
until the recent action at The Hague and the following negotiations 
carried on in Washington at the same time that the pending reci- 
procity agreement was made. 


It is undoubtedly true that the espousal of President Taft of 
Canadian reciprocity was a distinct industrial shock, but it 
was more than that; it precipitated a grave political crisis in 
It came at the most opportune time 
to complete the process of disintegration that by criminations 
and recriminations and other fruitful sources of friction and 
strife had been effervescing since the calamity of the crushing 
defeat of the 8th of last November, to split irrevocably the strug- 
Such a scene was never 
before enacted on the floor of the House of Representatives as 
was witnessed here on the 14th day of January. Republicans 
were chiding each other with deserting the once serried ranks of 
Republican protection to uphold a “ political heresy ”—the chief 
creed of Democracy—“ reciprocity.” Our able and distinguished 
Representative from Pennsylvania [Mr. Datzety], the acknow!- 
edged leader of his party, asserted in his remarks, as I under- 
stood him, that the reciprocal agreement entered into in 1854 
between the United States and Canada, and that was abrogated 


| in 1865, had some ground, or cause, or reason, or pretense to be 


made, but there was no reason, no necessity, and no occasion 
whatsoever for making now this proposed reciprocal tariff 
agreement between the United States and Canada. It appears 
from this that there are many Republicans so steeped in their 
attachment and loyalty to the Republican policy of “ protection 
for protection’s sake” that they misunderstand or refuse to 
accept the true meaning of the verdict of the people rendered so 
vigorously by the voters of the United States against their 
party on the 8th day of last November. 

3ut there is one Republican who comprehends what that 
verdict meant, and that is the able, conscientious man who fills 
the great office of President of the United States—William H. 
Taft. The Associated Press reports Mr. Taft as follows: 

In an address before a joint session of the Illinois Legislature he 


warned the leaders of his party that if they should defeat the conces 
sions contained in the reciprocity agreement now pending in Congress, 


| and should persist in retaining in these times of high prices and gradu- 


ally exhausting food supply a tariff not based solely upon the difference 
in cost of prciuction at home and abroad, with a reasonable profit to 
the American producer, an opposition will be aroused that will know no 
moderation and will wipe from the statute books the last trace of a 
protective tariff. 


Republicans, as demonstrated by their votes in the House, 
“hardened their hearts” and stuck to their household gods 
the “ special interests.” Democrats were practically united in 
their support of the reciprocity recommended by a Republican 


President, demonstrating to the country that whenever a 
Republican declares and indorses a Democratic doctrine 
that the Democratic party has persistently stood for and 


upheld for years, and will inure to the good of the whole coun- 
try, that, as Democrats, we will hold up the hands of the 
President. [Applause.] 
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Reciprocity with Canada, 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES KENNEDY, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In their mad rush for free trade and lower 
duties I believe that the American people are only repeating 
the mistakes they have made before. When we as a people are 
prosperous we have always made and produced the things we 
used. Times have been good in America when our imports from 
abroad were comparatively small. I believe in the policy of 
protection. It has been my very distinguished honor to repre- 

nt for the last eight years the same district in Ohio repre- 
sented by McKinley, the most illustrious apostle of the great 
doctrine of protection, and I can not refrain from rising in my 
place to refute the astounding proposition that he, if he were 
here representing that grand old district, would vote for 
this measure, simply because it bears the name of reciprocity. 
He never favored a reciprocity that would give up our markets 
to a foreign producer of competitive articles on equal terms 
with any American producer. I challenge any Member of the 
House to quote one line from all his public utterances that 
could possible bear that construction. 

Reciprocity! Not one of its proponents have thus far on 
this floor been able to point out one single reciprocal feature in 

It gives all and gets nothing in return. No one attempting 
to justify this attack upon the protective principle should quote 
the dead President. He stood squarely upon the platform of 
his party. Those authoritative deliverances never have, and I 
hope never will, advocate or propose to give as high privilege 


to any foreign producer of competitive articles in our domestic 


markets as we accord to the American producer. 

I was elected after having assented to the promises contained 
in the platforms of my party. Those platforms have clearly 
defined the attitude of the party on the subject of reciprocal 
trade treaties affecting the tariff. I have as carefully studied 
this treaty as it was possible to do in the brief period accorded 
‘or its consideration, and it seems to be in direct violation of 





i] our platform assurances made in the past. I have used | 


very personal endeavor to secure a caucus of the Republican 
Members of the House, notifying all with whom I came in con- 
tact that I would abide the caucus judgment of the Representa- 
tives of my party upon this most important subject, but it was 
mpossible to get members of my party to meet in caucus, the 
artisans on either side of this question being so determined 

d uncompromising as to refuse to be bound by caucus action. 

Under these circumstances but one course is possible to me. 
I must vote against this measure. I believe it to be in direct 
onflict with every Republican platform that has spoken on 
the subject. Would MeKinley, if present in this House, have 
oted for this measure? I answer unhesitatingly, No. He de 
oted his entire public life to this one great economic policy, 
which we who voted for him and believed in him thought had 
become the policy of our party and our Nation forever. I went 
with him in his campaigning out through that inagnificent sec- 
on of our State known as the Western Reserve, and made 
peeches with him to audiences composed almost entirely of 
farmers, and have night after night listened to his persuasive 
oquence, presenting to them as he saw it the advantages of 
protection to the farmer. I can now hear him saying to them 
hat the principal advantage to an American farmer in a pro- 
tective tariff was in the fact that it would bring the factory 
nearer to the farm; that it would give to the farmer a market 
at his own door; and for 50 years the farmers of the Western Re 
erve have been the staunchest supporters of that policy. They 
have stood by the Republican Party and its policy of protec- 
tion. For 40 years of that long period they so abundantly 
upplied the market that prices were so low that they scarcely 
kept out of debt. Great cities grew up as by magic in their 
midst, created by the policy of protection. Along the lake to the 
north Cleveland has increased in population to nearly 700,000. 
Its growth and prosperity are due to the devotion and patriotism 
of the farmers of the Western Reserve, to the American policy 
of protection. Its market should be appurtenant to and belong 
to the farmers of the splendid counties of Ashtabula, Trum- 
bull, Geauga, Lake, and Mahoning. Now, it is proposed after 
all these years of devotion to a policy which, everyone will 


145 


admit, has made the manufacturers and cities prosperous to 
graciously admit the products of the Canadian farmer on equal 
terms with the products of the American farmer to these splen 
did markets. The man who supposes that McKinley would 
have or could have voted for such a measure did not know Me 


Kinley and does not understand the protective policy for the 


establishment of which he devoted his life. And for the giving up 


of the advantage in this market we are to get nothing in return. 
If this measure becomes a law, the farms in Canada acre 
the lake will immediately advance in price. TIarm products 
in Canada will advance in price immediately. We may expect 
a supply boat to start from the Canadian shore in til to supply 


the Cleveland markets every morning. The wholesale price of 
farm products in Cleveland may be reduced somewhat, but very 
little. I doubt, however, if a potato will sell cheaper in that 
great city to the ultimate consumer; but the Canadian farmer 
will take the markets of Cleveland away from the counti of 
the Western Reserve. 

It was charged upon those who voted for the Payne bi hat 
they violated party pledges. This charge was unjust as it 
was false, but how can a Republican justify his vote for this 


measure when it is in direct conflict with the plainly written 








principles of his party solemnly adopted in national convention? 
I quote from the platform of 1900: 
We favor the associated policy of reciprocity so d ted as t en 
| our markets on favorable terms for what we do not ourselves produce 
in return for free foreign markets. 

Also from the national platform of 1904: 

We have extended widely our foreign markets, an ‘ lieve in the 
adoption of all practicable methods for their further extension, including 
commercial reciprocity wherever reciprocal arrangements can | ted 
consistent with the principles of protect . and thout In to 


American agriculture, American labor, or Am an industry 

It is idle to say that this measure will not be i: 
agricultural interests of the country. Inimediately pon its 
adoption its effects will be felt. And it is not apparent how 
any American interest, any American producer, or any American 
consumer can be benefited by it. I would welcome Canada, 
and would be glad to see her become a part of this e 


jurious to the 





untry, 
but until she does her citizens, who are not taxed for the sup 
port of our institutions, who do not live under our prot ive 

| conditions, who contribute in no way to the support of our 
municipalities or our State and National Governments, are not 
entitled to equal consideration in our splendid markets 

I regard this movement upon the part of whoever the 
ponents of this bill are (and it is supposed that the demand for 
it comes from the Publishers’ Association to get free print 
paper) as an assault upon the very citadel of protection; and 
I want to appeal to all those who believe in the princi thre 
manufacturer and the workingman, the ironworker and the 
potter, the woolgrower and the farmer, to stand together f he 
principle that has made us great among the nations of the 
and refuse to join in this or any future assau 1] 
American interest. If we are going to have free trade, let 
have it, all together. 

No one can support this bill as it comes before us, for 
understands what its effect will be 4 1! offer 
excuse for this legislation that it will stop tariff: tion \f 
the enactment of the Payne tariff law we should have d 
upon the part of the Republicans n ore tarifi tation. We 
should never have lent considerati t he heresy of 
tariff making one schedule at a time r that 1 : con il 
business unrest and business uncertaint; Its ad tes offered 
it as something that would prevent the stress and calamity 
follows a general revision; but is it not better to throv \ 
period of this sore of paralyzing business disq ide ol 1 
12 or 13 years than to have it all the tir 

The farmer had to sell his wool this winter | use tl 
porters, magazines, and newspapers were clamoring for 
mediate revision of the wool schedule, : 10 
pound lower than it was fairly wort! They suffered the « ! 
ity of free trade in wool merely because of the threat of further 
revision, and after this attempted revision by t ty that 
upon us as suddenly as the earthquake at San Francisco, what 
business in the whole country can feel secu Nobody | \ 
from what quarter we will next be attacked. What we need 

| rest from tariff agitation. The business of the untry §s ld 
be permitted in peace to go forward In casting my; te 
against this measure I am not trying to follow leaders, but try 
ing to maintain my integrity to the principle yf my part I 
owe the same duty to the farmers of my district tliat I do to 
the manufacturers, and I hope that afte he 1 rreat national 
convention my party will again be a party of pr tion, united 
again upon the principles which have governed the party during 
its greatness in the past, and not as now—broken into wart 
factions as though the tariff were in very truth a “lo 


{ Applause. ] 











Reciprocity with Canada. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, | 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue House or RepreseNntTATIves, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BORLAND said: 

Mr. Speaker: In common with my fellow Democrats, I favor 
this reciprocity measure because I believe it to be a step in the 
right direction and to be some relief to the American con- 
sumer. A critical examination of every item has been impossi- 
ble in the brief time allowed for its consideration, and it may 
well be that, as Democrats, we could not undertake to defend 
or adopt every detail. If we believe, however, that it is right 
in the main, and that as far as it goes it will operate in further- | 
ance of Democratic principles in the extension of trade and in | 
a reduction of the cost of living, it is our duty to vote for it. 
We can not jusiify a refusal to do so solely on partisan grounds, 
or because we are not entirely satisfied with every item, or 
because it does not include all that we think it might include. 
Captious criticism can only tend to defeat the bill, and possibly 
to discourage and defeat any further attempts in the direction 
of reciprocity. 

I am a believer in reciprocity and hope, under Democratic 
rule, it will become an established principle of our commercial 
policy. No embarrassment is felt by a true Democrat in speak- 
ing to-day upon this measure. It is our Republican friends who 
find themselves in a difficult position. 

For more than a generation Republican statesmen have held 
up before the American people the promise of reciprocity as an 
antidote for all the evils of protection. From the time of 
James G. Blaine down their clearest thinkers have acknowl- | 
edged that there was but one logical result of protection—the 
total exclusion of foreign commerce, the destruction .of our 
foreign trade, and the ultimate death of our entire American 
merchant marine. If protection means anything from the 
standpoint of the protected interests it means nothing short 
of a duty high enough to exclude the possibility of a foreign 
competing article entering the American market. Such high 
duties are properly called prohibitive. Prohibitive tariff pro- 
duces no revenue. To that extent it is worse as a fiscal policy 
than free trade, because it not only brings no return to the 
Government but entails the enormous expense of the admin- 
istration of the customhouse to accomplish that result. It 
is said that protection does not mean prohibitive duties, but 
I defy any man to apply honestly and sincerely the test laid 
down in the Republican platform of 1908 without producing this 
result. That platform declares that the measure of protec- 
tion must be the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad with a reasonable profit to the American manu- 
facturers. If this principle were ever carried out in good faith 
it would totally exclude foreign commerce and destroy all 
revenue from tariff duties, except upon such necessities of the 
people as do not compete in any way with the American trusts. 

Our Republican friends have now an opportunity to vote for 
reciprocity, not as a glittering generality, but in a concrete 
form. I should not be surprised if the majority of them will 
fail when this touchstone is applied. They would prefer to 
continue to vote for protection while permitting the will-o’-the- 
wisp of reciprocity to lead the voters of the country deeper and 
deeper into the bogs of the special privilege. 

The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dat- 
ZELL] Says that he is against this measure on two grounds: 
First, that it is unrepublican, and, second, that it is an injury 
to the American farmer. As the gentleman represents a dis- 
trict in the city of Pittsburg, whose chief industry is the manu- 
facture of steel, and as he has been for more than a quarter of 
a century a Member of the House of Representatives upon the 
Republican side, I shall not undertake to debate with him the 
first proposition. I am somewhat surprised, however, to find him 
suddenly appearing in the réle of the champion of the interests of 
the American farmer, and my surprise will be nothing compared 
to the astonishment and the amazement of the American farmer 
himself to learn that he has such a distinguished champion. He 
may be able to speak for the downtrodden farmers of Pitts- 
burg, but I am not at all sure that he can correctly voice the 





any immediate advantage from the removal of the duty on wheat. 
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sentiments of the actual producers in the great agricultural 
regions of the West. The farmers of my State know and have 
known for many years that a tariff on farm products is a de- 
lusion and a humbug. 

Nearly 75 per cent of our national exports consist of raw ma- 
terial, or material in a partly manufactured state, which is the 
product of the western farms, forests, and mines. It is the 
plainest principle of economics that when a nation produces 
a surplus of any commodity for export the price of that com- 
modity to the actual producer is governed by the foreign price. 
There is no such thing as a home market price on articles which 
we produce in quantities suflicient for export. This is now 
conceded by the committee which reported this reciprocity bill, 
On page 3 of the committee’s report it is said: 

There is little risk in the assertion that our tariff has never affected 
the home price of our wheat, however beneficent it may appear upon 
the statute books to our farmers. The prices of wheat in the United 
States, Canada, Russia, and other wheat-exporting countries are sul 
stantially adjusted with reference to the Liverpool price. 

Thus is exposed a time-worn fallacy of the Republican Party. 
What applies to wheat, which is the great basic product of agri 
culture, applies also to beef and other farm products, except 
possibly in a narrow helt of territory immediately adjoining the 
Canadian border. 

The farmer can no longer be told that the tariff produces 
prosperity for him by raising the price of his produce. He must 
now be told to his face that he has no protection and never his 
had any; that he sells in a free-trade market and buys in a 
protective market; that the money which his produce brings 
into the country establishes the balance of trade in our favor 
and forms the basis of the wealth of the Nation which the 
American trusts can exploit and divide among themselves be- 
hind the shelter of the tariff wall. This report of the Ways 
and Means Committee is the most terrible arraignment of Re- 
publican doctrines that has ever appeared in print. Let me 
quote again from this remarkable document: 

It should not be inferred from the foregoing that we shall not derive 
Our 
tariff dike has the effect of preventing millions of bushels of Canadian 
wheat from coming across the border, as it were by the force of 
gravity, and of turning this traffic through artificial channels to the 
Atlantic seaboard. If this tariff dike were broken down it is_ in 
evitable that very much of it would come into our country. And 
would it decrease the price of our wheat? By no means, for that would 
be fixed by the world’s price. And if we did not restrict its importa 
tion a tremendous impetus would be given to the flour-making industry 
and to the trades dependent upon it. The clearing of the transactions 
would create a business of an important financial character; much of 
the purchase price would be likely to find its way into the general 
channels of trade, and our American railways would have a profitable 
business which would aid in their maintenance and result in the 
remunerative employment of labor. 

No wonder the gentleman from Pennsylvania says that this 
is un-Republican. A more merciless exposure of the evils of 
protection never emanated from a Democratic source. Not 
only are the farmers told that as to them protection has been 
a sham and a fraud, but the business men are told that if the 
“tariff dike” can be broken down, trade will come into this 
country that will give employment to the railways with their 
thousands of workmen; that will stimulate our manufacturing 
industries by providing a constant and abundant supply of raw 
materials and insure profitable employment for capital and 
labor; that our retail merchants may reasonably expect the 
money will find its way into the channels of trade; and that the 
financial business will be increased by the deposits and ex- 
change of money. In a few burning sentences all the blight 
of protection is laid bare. 

I might add something to this that the committee failed to 
mention. The tariff on wheat is 25 cents a bushel. If this does 
not benefit the farmer on what be sells, and if it does not bene 
fit the miller and all of the allied trades, then whom does it 
benefit? Just one man—the wheat gambler. A corner on 
wheat can only be made by controlling in one set of hands at 
one time all of the visible supply of wheat. We know that it 
is possible at times to do this, and to place the bread of the 
people at the mercy of the gambler. It is plain that a corner 
in wheat can only be run in this country if we have a tariff 
wall to keep out foreign wheat. 

The gambler can figure on the visible supply of wheat within 
the bounds of the United States, but he can not stand ready to 
buy the wheat of the world. If this “ tariff dike,” as the com- 
mittee has so pictu*esquely called it, is broken down a corner 
in wheat can not occur, for the commodity may flow across our 
border unrestricted by the duty. It is this 25 cents a bushel 
tariff which has made wheat corners possible. I respectfully 


‘all this to the attention of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
with his agricultural aspirations, 
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Again, it is objected that this treaty shows on its face a sur- 
render of revenue by the National Government in the articles 
placed on the free list and in a reduction in the duty on other 
articles. How much the actual loss of revenue will be from 
this source we are unable to estimate at this time. It by no 
means follows that a reduction in duties results in actual loss 
of revenue, as more revenue may be collected under a low duty 
than a high one. Assuming, however, that the loss of revenue 
is approximately $5,000,000 a year, that represents, in a broad 
sense, an expenditure for the purpose of increasing foreign 
trade, and we believe that the direct and indirect benefits will 
pay a vastly greater return to the Nation. The same men who 
wake this captious criticism have repeatedly tried to fasten 
upon the country a ship-subsidy grab under which it is pro- 
posed to pay out of the Federal Treasury unearned profits to 
certain favored steamship companies to run empty ships under 
the guise of increasing our foreign trade. The ship-subsidy ad- 
yvocates would begin their expenditure at a figure of $6,000,000, 
and no living man knows where they would end. They pretend 
to believe that while pursuing a policy of high protective tar- 
iff and excluding all foreign products from our ceuntry we can 
force other nations to buy our goods by hiring vessels to carry 
the American flag. 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania says that while it may 
be true that reciprocity has been urged by such sturdy Republi- 
cans as William McKinley, it was not this kind of reciprocity, 
but something different. He intimates that he would yote for 
some kind of reciprocity. This sounds like advocating a policy 
as a glittering generality and opposing it in any concrete or 
practical form. If the gentleman and the party, of which he has 
for a quarter of a century been a brilliant and conspicuous 
leader, sincerely believe in some form of reciprocity, why has 
it not been presented to the American people? For 14 years 
that party has been in unbroken power, dominant in every 
branch of the Federal Government. It has had unrestricted 
opportunity to propose and enact its Own measures. It is a 
matter of history that the Dingley tariff which followed imme- 
diately the election of President McKinley was intentionally 
placed so high as to permit its reduction by means of reci- 
procity treaties. In fact that law contained a clause providing 
for the negotiation of such treaties. President McKinley under 
the authority thereof appointed a distinguished Republican 
statesman, Hon. John A. Kasson, of Iowa, who negotiated 24 
reciprocity treaties with foreign nations. All of these treaties 
were submitted by President McKinley to the United States 
Senate for ratifications. Not one of them was ratified. ‘The 
Dingley tariff rates were never modified, as the rank and file 
of the Republican Party were induced to believe they would be. 
So much for the empty pretense of reciprocity. 

But recent history shows still plainer the irrepressible con 
flict between the selfish interests of the protected industries and 
all sane attempts for the upbuilding of our foreign trade. The 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law proposed a system of juggling, known 
as the maximum and minimum tariff. It contained a provision 
that if the President should discover by means of a tariff board 
of experts that any foreign nation was discriminating against 
us in commercial advantages, either in the way of tariff duties, 
trade restrictions, or otherwise, he should by proclamation en- 
force against the products of such nation coming into this coun- 
try a maximum tariff 25 per cent greater than the ordinary 
schedules of the Payne law. This was supposed to be going 
after trade with a big stick. It was claimed that we would so 
frighten and intimidate foreign nations that they would proceed 
to trade with us in terror of their lives. Of course, nothing of 
this kind happened. We were not going after trade with a big 
stick, nor did we succeed in bullying anybody. If we had done 
anything at all we would have been sitting on the doorstep of 
of commercial rivals committing suicide by starvation, as the 
Chinese do on the doorsteps of their enemies, Immediately 
after the passage of the Payne law a controversy arose with 
Germany, who has been openly discriminating against our meat 
and other agricultural products in favor of her customers in 
South America. The administration threatened to enforce the 
maximum tariff against German products, such as cutlery, 
crockery, and so forth, coming into this country. 

Germany defied us and told us if we wanted to raise the price 
of those products to our own people we had a perfect right to 
do so. The result was that we backed down. The President 
issued a proclamation that Germany, as a commercial rival, 
was actuated solely by the high principles of the golden rule. 
France defied us, with the same result. Canada defied us; 
which defiance has led, I hope, to more practical results in the 
direction of this reciprocity treaty. It is apparent that the 
principle of reciprocity and the principle of the maximum and 
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minimum tariff are totally irreconcilable. Under the maximum 
and minimum tariff plan we must demand of a foreign nation 
the most favorable terms that it gives to any other commercial 
nation or we must enforce the penalty of a maximum tariff so 
high as to cause a total cessation of all trade intercourse. Of 
course, ho commercial nation under the sun will submit to this 
kind of treatment. In fact, France and Canada at that very 
momeit were hegotiating a reciprocity treaty which how 
in successful operation, giving to each country special commer- 


is 


cial favors. Under the reciprocity plan we expect to obtain 
special concessions in return for commercial favors which we 
can extend. It is apparent that we can not with the same 
mouth blow hot and cold. We can not ask for special 
concessions by treaty and by means of a maximum turiff 
prevent other nations from doing the same. As a govern- 
mental policy the two things are absolutely and irreconcilably 
opposed. 

To my mind international trade is always reciprocal. We 


can not expect to sell to a nation unless we buy from that na- 
tion, except where we are sacrificing our natural resources at 
ruinous prices. I hope to see reciprocity not only with Canada, 
but with Mexico and Central and South America. I believe 
that an intelligent study of those countries will reveal many 
commodities which we can profitably import into this country 
and manufacture into finished products by the employment of 
our capital and labor. I believe we can by wise reductions of 
the duty on such articles lay the foundation for an interna- 
tional trade by inducing them to find a market here, and in re- 
turn they will buy from us machinery, supplies, and other 
articles produced by our skilled mechanics. If we buy from 
them and owe them the money for their products it is inevitable 
that they will spend the greater portion of that money here. 
What is true of the merchants and producers is true also of 
transportation. It must be reciprocal. 


The ship that can carry 
goods cheapest is the one that has a full load both ways; the 
railway that gives the most favorable rates is the one that 


knows that it need not haul any empty cars in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

We have reached the dawn of a Democratic day. For 
years we have pursued the policy of protection, building higher 
and higher our tariff walls. We have the death of our 
American merchant marine. We have watched our flag di 
appear from the ocean. We have sent abroad annually with 
a lavish hand the natural products of our soil in a crude state. 


seen 


S 


We are beginning to feel the drain upon our resources. We 
are impressed with the need of conservation. We have found 
that foreign nations will buy of us only cotton, wheat, and 


other raw materials which they are compelled to buy, and that 
they buy them at free-trade prices. With the wealth thus 
brought into the country, which has been the sole basis of our 
financial strength, our producers have bought the ies 
of life and all of their manufactured goods in a tariff-protected 
market. We have found that since the failure of the reciproe 
ity treaties under the McKinley administration the 


necessil 


trusts have 
flourished like green bay trees, dividing among themselves and 
exploiting the wealth that the producers brought in. We ha 
found that our American neighbors to the north and south, 
seeing our doors closed against them, have shipped their goods 
to Europe and built up an international trade there. We have 
leven been mocked with the idea that we could expect our 
| South American neighbors to sell all of their products in 


| Europe and have their bank balances and their credit there, and 


| then 


withdraw their money and send it here to buy our 


goods. 

We have been told that if we would subsidize a few empty 
ships to run between our ports and South America we could 
haul our manufactured goods down there and them even 
though the ships return empty, because we permit no products 
of those countries to find 


sell 


a profitable market here. It is ap- 
parent that the farmers, producers, and the business men of 
this country demand an entire change. I can not but believe 


that reciprocity, even though crude and blundering in its be- 
ginning, is destined to broaden and expand our commercial re- 
lations and give a new impetus to trade and prosperity through- 
out the Nation. 

We have no right or desire to interfere with the government 
or fiscal policy of any nation except by offers of fair commercial 
agreements which appeal to mutual interests. We hope, how- 
ever, that we are at the beginning of an era of constructive 
Democratic statesmanship which will redound to the peace, 
progress, and prosperity of the Nation. In the words of Thomas 
Jefferson, let us cultivate— 

Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none. 
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THE House or Representatives, 
Tucsday, February 14, 1911 

On the bill CI. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relatior with 

the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois said 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to take advantage of this opportunity 
to incorporate into the Recorp the address of President Taft at 
the joint session of the Forty-seventh General Assembly of Illi- 
nois, delivered at Springfield, OL, February 11; also an open 


letter addressed by the honorable Secretary of 
the legislative committee of the 
ject of Canadian reciprocity. 


Agriculture to 


National Grange on the sub- 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT TAFT AT THE JOINT SESSION, OF THE FORTY 
NTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF ILLINO AT SPRINGFIELD, FEBI RY 
1911 
Ge ren Of the Illinois Legislature: 
1 thank you for this opportunity to address yot I am honored by 








your invitation, and I hope [ shall not violate the proprieties of the 
occasion if I ask your attention to legislation now pending in the Con 
gress of the United States which I regard as of nation-wide and most 
critical importance. I refer to the so-called Canadian reciprocity agree 
meni 

The Payne tariff law contained what is known the maximum and 
minimum tariff clause, by which the Presi t was authorized and 
directed to investigate into the tariff du trade restrictions im 
posed by each country with which the United States had dealings, in 


order to determine whether those tariff duties or trade restrictions were 
discriminating against the United States and her imports and trade as 





compared with the duties and trade restrictions imposed against other 
countries This led me, through the State Department and with the 
assistance of Secretary Knox and experts whom he summoned, to an 
investigation of the tariff duties of Canada, and the negotiations thus 
brought about were carried to a successful conclusion by the assurance 
on cur part that we would be glad to take up further negotiations look- 
ing to further reductions of duties on both sides in the form of a reci- 
procity treaty. 

\ccordingly conferences were begun at Ottawa by two commissioners 
on behalf of the United States and by Mr. Fielding, the minister of 








finance, and Mr. Paterson, minister of customs, on behalf of Canada. 
After the general principles were discussed and the general limitations 
were informally agreed to, the place of the negotiations was changed 
to Washington, and after three weeks Mr. Knox and his assistants, on 
the one hand. and Mr. Fielding and Mr. Paterson, on the other, finally 
reached a definite agreement. 

i Constitution provides that the President may make treaties by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and that the treaties 
when thus made shall constitute the law of the land. It has always 
been a question, however, whether it was not necess . in order to carry 
treaties affecting tariff and revenue measur into effect, to have action 
by Congress in the form of legislation recognizing and enforcing the 
treaties. Beeause of this doubt it was thought wiser on behalf of both 
Governments not to make a formal treaty, but to make an agreement 
between the Executives, by which each, exercising his constituticnal 
pow in his Government, should submit the agreement in the form of 
a statute to be enacted and to go into force on conditions that a similar 


statute was passed by the legislature of the other country. This form 
of agreement between the two countries makes it one from which either 
can withdraw at will by simply changing the statute by new 
legislation. But the identical statute is adopted in both countries, 
1ins unamended in either the ag nent is in force 





country 


as long as it ren 































I am a protectionist. That is, I believe that there are certain indus- 
tries in this country which need the encouraging effect of a tariff upon 
imports from foreign countries to enable them to pay good wages and 
furnish a reasonable profit to those who engage in them. The difference 
in conditions which generally makes this tariff necessary is the lower 
price of labor in the foreign country as compared with the price of 
labor in our own. The country has been on a protection basis nearly 
all the time since 1861, and the tremendous strides in industrial prog- 
re which it has made seem to me to vindicate the wisdom of the 
policy 

There was a time when leading Republicans thought that there was 
no danger in having a tariff higher than necessary to protect any in- 
dustry It was thought that if the country was made dependent on 
manufactures behind the tariff wall the competition between the mannu- 
facturers would stimulate the reduction in the cost of production and 
thus reduce the price. 

ut the temptation to combine, by which the price could b« 
snd thus the excessive tariff taken advantage of, led to a modific: 
cf 1 protection theory and to a declaration that the protection of 
industry ought not to exceed in the tariff!’ imposed more than the differ 
en yetween the cost of production abroad, the cost of production here, 
and enough to give a fair profit to the domestic producer or manufac 
turer 

This Hmitation of the protection theory necessarily took away any 
grounds for a tarif! between this country and any country in which the 
conditions of tion were substantially the same. The conditions 
of preduction and of manufacture in the United States and in Canada 
are substantially the same. Wages may differ in one part of Canada 
from another part, just wages differ in different States in this coun- 
try; but, taken by and large, the character of the laborers, their intelli- 
gence, and their skill, and the price paid them per unit of work are 


not substantially less in Canada tkan they are in this country. 


In other words, the plank in the platform of the last Republican 
convention, carried to its logical conclusion, would lead to substantial 


free trade with Canada. 


| years 





With that in view, still adhering loyally and sincerely to the prin- 
ciples of protection where it is needed to maintain our important indus 
tries, I did not hesitats to give the widest latitude to the Secretary 
of State and the commissioners who represented this country in offerinz 
to Canada a reduction of duties on goods and products coming into this 








country from Canada in consideration of the establishment of the same 
duty, or freedom from duty, on similar goods going into Canada. | 
say this for the purpose of having it understood that in many eas 
where the agreement had been criticized for not ofaking greater redy 


tions, we could not secure them because, in the judgment of our Ca: 





friends, the trade or industry which they desired to foster would 

by a greater reduction. ‘Thus, with respect to meats, we would 
h: been glad to put them on the free list. Canada objected and we 
obtaired the best figures we could 


\ reciprocity agreement is give and take, and my impression is that 
you examine closely this rgreement you will congratulate vo 

s that we were able to make one that covered so wide a range of 

subjects. 


The criticism 





that it is a manufacturers’ acreement, in so far as it 
a suggestion that we were prompted by manufacturers to avoid reduc 
tions on any of their goods, is wholly unfounded. The criticism, in so 
far as it points to a limited scope of the agreement with reference to 
reductions on manufactured goods, is due to the fact already stated that 
Canada has herself a system of protection, that she fears the competi 
tion of our larger and better organized industries, and that she could 
not hope to secure a confirmation of the eement by the Parliament 
if the reduction in duties on manufactured goods was made any wid 
The truth is, as between Canada and ourselves, a_reciprocity agro 
ment must of necessity relate more to agricultural products than to 
manufactures. Here we stand upon more of an equality. Here in our 














$3,000 miles of border we shall import agricultural products from Canada 
to the United States at one point and export from the United States to 


Canada of the same agricultural preducts at another. 
in other words, the great benefit of this treaty is the profit in mutual 


exchange that will come in respect to the agricultural products of both 





I do not wish to minimize the advantage that Canada has given us by 
this treaty in the reduction on manufactured articles. We alread 
export into Canada of the greatest variety of manufactured articles 
and merchandise over the tariff wall that she has raised $213.000,000 


out of a _ total of 


imports into that country from everywhere of 
$275,000,000 


The reductions on manufactured goods are quite certain 
to increase this proportion and to enlarge the control which the United 
States is likely to have over their market for manufactured goods. 

But the farmer says that he is entitled to protection as much as the 
manufacturer. Under the prirciple of protection laid down in the plat 
form that depends upon the question whether the cost of production in 
farming is different in Canada from what it is in the United States, 
and, speaking in large terms, the conditions are the same. If anything, 
with respect to the agricultural products, the United States has the 
great advantage, because the products of its soil are of much greater 
variety and the use of the soil can be diversified much more profitably 
than in Canada. 


The greatest crop that we raise is that of corn, and Illinois is one 





of the leaders in this product. They can raise very little corn in 
Canada; hardly more than six-tenths of 1 per cent of the total produ 
tion of the United States. Corn enables the Illinois farmer to feed his 


cattle and his hogs and to turn the product of his soil into beef and 
pork under his own eye and without transportation or elevator charges 
The change in agriculture in the older States from the raising of 
wheat alone to diversified crops and the raising of cattle and hogs is 
what has increased the return per acre of land and made the price of 
the land so much higher. The present price per acre of land in th 
four northwestern Provinces of Canada is not nvar so low as was t! 
price of land in Kansas, Nebraska. and the Dakotas 10, 15, and 20 
ago. Between Manitoba and Minnesota the difference is 
about $7 an acre, and just about the same difference exists between thx 
price per acre in Minnesota and the price per acre in Wisconsin. T! 
suggestion that the opening of our markets to Canadian wheat and other 
cereals will reduce the price of land in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and lows 


only 





is refuted by every table of statistics that presents the comparativé 
increases of land in those States under the influence of the opening ot 
the wheat fields of the States farther west 

Chere is a difference of 10 or more cents a bushel on wheat and 


other cereals between the markets of Winnipeg and Minneapolis, but 
this difference is fully explained by the lack of transportation and el 
vator facilities and by the greater difficulty that the Canadian far: 
now has in point of economic carriage from the northwest to Liverp 
where by the sale of the world’s surpius the price of wheat is fixed 
the world. To let the wheat of the Northwest come down to Minne 
apolis and Chicago will steady the price ef wheat, will prevent is flu 
tuations, will make much more difficult speculation, and will furnis! 
greater insurance against the short crops and high prices. But that it 
vill in the end, or substantially, reduce the price of wheat, whi 
fixed for the world in Liverpool, no one familiar with the conditions 















It will give to the United States much greater control ot the wheat 
market than it has ever had before. It will enable its miliing 
to turn Canadian wheat into flour and send abroad the finished pr« 









and it will stimulate the sale of manufactures and other things that w 
have to sell to Canada. 

By the bringing over of live cattle the farmer who has corn will 
have his raw material fn abundance and lt fatten them for the Ch 


cago market at a profit. The artificial barrier between the wheat field 
of Dakota and the wheat fields of Manitoba, Assiniboine, and Saskatche 
wan will be taken down, the conditions of distance and facility of ware. 
housing and transportation will still affect the price, and the price wil 
vary between Canada and the United States at the point of produc! 


n 
if 


as it dees now in the various States. Trade will be stimulated on bot! 
sides of the line. Avenues of communication north and south will 
substituted for those east and west, and prosperity will attend t 


union of business in both countries. 

Let me examine a little more closely the effect of the proposed Cat 
dian treaty. It allows the admission into the United States fre: 
duty of all lumber from Canada not further manufactured than sawed 
At present the rough lumber is taxed $1.25 per thousand feet. | 
treaty also reduces the rates om planed and finished lumber. It 
hardly necessary to comment on the value of such tariff reductions 
the American consumer, chief of whom is the American farmer. 

The production of lumber in the United States remained nearly st 
tionary for several years prior to 1908, and then decreased in the latter 


year to an amount less than the production in 1900. The timber r 
sources of the Northern and Central States have been exhausted « 


greatly depleted, and since 1907 our experts of lumber have fallen oti 
in spite of the rapid exploitation of our southern and far western 
supplies. The average price of lumber per thousand feet rose from 
in 1908. Meanwhile the demand for lumber 


$11.08 in 1899 to $15.37 
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has greatly increased. Even under the tariff at present in 
Inited States imported $19,000,000 worth of boards, deals, and planks 
from Canada during the fiscal year of 1910. Under the agreement rail 
road ties, paving posts, and telegraph posts are also admitted free; at 
present they are dutiable at 10 per cent, and large quantities are being 
imported even under this rate. 

rhe duty on shingles has been reduced to 30 cents per thousand, 
ibandoning the Dayne rate of 50 cents per thousand, under which we 
have been compelled to import $1,759,000 worth of shingles from Can 
ada during the last year. The duty on laths has been reduced from 
“) cents to 10 cents per thousand pieces. In the fiscal year 1910 we 
imported laths from the Dominion to the value of $1,802,000. 

It seems to me that these reductions indicate what an addition to 
the supply, without duty or at reduced duties, of timber and its various 
products can be effected under the treaty. 

Barbed wire was put on the free list; also cream separators, 
and salt. We consume in this country $49,000,000 worth of fish, and 
one-tenth of that total, valued at easly $5,000,000, came from Canada 
inder the duty on fresh-water fish at one-fourth of a cent a pound and 
on salt fish at three-fourths of a cent a pound. 

Salt is made free to both countries; so coke is made free by the 
reciprocity arrangement; so is mica, fluorspar, free talc, soda ash, and 
crude glycerin. Staves and stave bolts, of which we imported nearly a 
million dollars’ worth from Canada during the last year, are to lose 
their duty of 10 per cent on staves and 20 per cent on stave bolts. 

Agricultural implements of all kinds are to be reduced about 20 per 
cent. The duty on farm wagons is reduced 10 per cent. As Illinois’ 
production of carriages and wagons reaches nearly $10,000,000 in vaiue, 
the importance of this concession to this State will be realized. There 
is a similar reduction of one-seventh on automobiles and of one-twelfth 
on watches and clocks. The duty of 25 per cent on linseed or flaxseed 
is abolished. As our present importation amounts to $2,641,000 under 
this tariff, it will be seen how beneficial the remission of the duty is 

Other Illinois manufactures which will profit by the treaty conces- 
sions include plate glass, vitrified brick, wire, brass, and confectionery. 

The increase of our population and the reduction of our farm exports 


fish, 


are going on so rapidly that unless a great increase in production is | 


brought about within our borders we shall soon consume all that we 
raise and shall need a source of food supply like that of Canada right 
at our doors. We shall! be blind, indeed, if we reject this golden oppor- 
tunity to add to the strength and virility of our country by thus in- 
creasing our self-supporting capacity. 

There are those conservative protectionists who hang back from an 
approval of this agreement on the ground that it is a departure from 
the principle of protection and is the opening wedge to let in free trade. 
My own view is that no step could be taken more in the interest of a 
reasonable policy of protection than the approval of this treaty. The 
very existence of the policy depends on our abolition of the tariff where 
it is not really needed under the principle of the last Republican plat- 
form. If we persist in retaining it in these times of high prices and 
gradually exhausting food supply, and base our retention on protection 
principles, we shall rouse an opposition that will know no moderation 
and will not cease radical economic changes until it has removed from 
the statute book the last trace of a protective tariff. 

That is why I am so strongly in favor of an expert tariff commission 
or board. I want the evidence upon which a proper and reasonable 
protective tariff may be determined, and a just one, and if the existing 
schedules are too high that they should be lowered to the measure de- 
clared in the Republican platform. No one familiar with the conditions 
can be blind to the fact that duties against Canadian products are not 
within this rule as to the measure of protection. 

As to the argument that this agreement only affects a part of the 
schedules, I have to say that with the report of the tariff board the 
other schedules can be reexamined and modified if necessary, but that a 
reciprocity agreement with Canada is not a revision of the tariff, and 
in the nature of things can not present the balance and the adjustment 
of all the duties against foreign countries which a consideration of the 
tariff as a whole would involve. 

As I have already said, I am in favor of the use of the tariff board 
for a reexamination of the tariff schedules, schedule by schedule, and 
believe that each schedule should stand by itself, with everything rele- 
vant and germane to the subject matter. 

We have taken up those things that are involved in a Canadian reci- 
procity treaty because opportunity offered. Now is the accepted time! 
Now Canada is in the mood! She is at the parting of the ways! Shall 
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she be an isolated country, as much separated from us as if she were across | 


the ocean, or shall her people and our people profit by the proximity that 
our geography furnishes and stimulate the traue across the border that 
nothing but a useless, illogical, and unnecessary tariff wall creates? 





OPEN LETTER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 9, 1911 
To the LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Concord, N. H. 

_ GENTLEMEN: In reply to your telegram of February 4, in reference to 
the proposed Canadian reciprocity treaty, I have to say: 
The United States home market, the greatest in the world, has been 
built up by encouraging home manufactures. The farmers of the 
country were primarily instrumental, over half a century ago, in the 
initiation of this policy. They had to ship all their surplus to foreign 
suntries to find a market. Prices were very low at home. It required 
the organization of a new party and of the industrial forces of the 
country to diversify and protect new industries. 

The theory upon which the building up of home manufactures was 
redicated was, that this protection should equal the difference in cost 
f production at home and abroad. That has been the policy of the 
Republican Party for half a century; it is the policy of the Republican 
Party now. The cost of production in the United States and Canada 

more nearly identical than it is between the United States and any 
other country. The same difficulties exist north of the border with 
regard to farm labor that exist in the United States; that is, labor is 
very searece on both sides of the line, and prices are high in 
quence, 
that 


I 
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have been practiced by American farmers; that is, they have 
farmed extensively, have cut down their woods to make new farms, and 
have not observed the practices that should obtain in maintaining the 
fertility of their soils. ‘Consequently there are abandoned farms in 
Canada, just as there are abandoned farms in the United States. The 
new virgin soils in both cases have attracted on both sides of the 
houndary line, and farmers acted on the theory that our soils were 


inexhaustible. 
Our town population has grown much faster than our country popu 
lation. Prices for the necessities of life have been high, and wages, 


The same methods have been in vogue among Canadian farmers 








stipends, and salaries have not kept pace with 








se in the | e 
of food. There was a demand for lower tariff luring t last e mn 
by the population of the towns. That interest carried the election by 
default; the farmer either sympathized with the town dweller or he 
stayed at home on election day and husked corn A new Congress was 
elected along lower-tariff lines, if it had any instructions from the 
people. The Republican Party is a protectionist party ; the Democratic 
Party wants revenue tariffs. The pending reciprocity treaty wi £o 
some distance toward meeting the demands of the people at the last 
election without interfering with the policy of protection as applied 
to the whole world. There is quite an element in the Democratic larty 
that believes in protection, and there always has been, and that may 
be the reason why that party favors this reciprocity treaty. That ele 
ment in the Democratic Party may be willing to go as far as this reci 


procity treaty goes in letting the natural products of Canada into the 


United States, and that may be as far as a great many people, in Con 
gress and out of it, think it necessary to go in modification of our stat- 
utes regarding importations from foreign countries Many people in 
the United States think it wise to adopt this reciprocity treaty with 


Canada, while they would feel justified in resisting ali effort to open up 
our markets to the whole world. 
This treaty is not one-sided, giving our markets for meats and 


grains 
to the Canadians with nothing in return. We get into the Canadian 
woods, 90,000,000 or more of us, for timber products, things very much 
needed, as our home supplies are so much reduced that prices have gone 
up markedly in the last few years, and our development in the future 
will draw heavily on what remains. Much building has halted on this 
account. The Southern States have a new market for their cottonseed 
oils, which will be valuable to them. Canada opens her doors to our 
fruits, which will give to our orchardists a growing market for their 
products. Fish comes into the United States free, which will mean 


quite as much to our people as the opening of our markets to Canadian 
poultry products. We are to have free trade in seeds, which is well, 
because many seeds are more valuable coming from northern latitudes. 
We do not grow enough of flax to make our oils and will derive benefit 


from the free introduction of flaxseed. Free barbed fencing wire will 
be a boon to our farmers. 
It is said that a tariff bill or reciprocity treaty, or any movement 


toward modification of our trade relations with foreign countries, should 
consider the manufacturers at the same time it con rs agricultural 
products, and that justice requires the lowering of the duties on manu- 
factured products simultaneously with the lowering of the duties on 
products of the farm; but whether we shall make any of them free and 
the extent to which the duty on manufactured products could be re- 
duced with safety depends entirely upon whether the reduction of the 
duty on manufactured goods would let in foreign goods to such an ex- 


id 


tent as to interfere with the employment and wages of our working 
people. When the workingman loses his job in the factory, the farmer 
loses his customer. The Payne Tariff Act reduces duties on a great many 


articles, and we have been having heavy importations since the passage 
of that act. That may do no harm, and a reduction of the amount of 
protection given to some other manufacturers may do no harm; indeed, 
may be justified; but whenever these reductions go so far as to permit 
very heavy importations of goods in those classes the factory stops and 
the farmer loses his market. 


This was exemplified under the Wilson-Gorman Act, during Mr. 
Cleveland’s last administration, and the activity that came after the 
enactment of the Dingley law. Reciprocity with Canada must be con- 
sidered from a viewpoint somewhat different from that of a tariff act 


affecting our commerce with the entire world; localities in both Canada 
and the United States will be opposed from real or imaginary reasons. 
But the development of either country as a whole calls for first con- 
sideration from its statesmen. 

It is impossible to revise the tariff without affecting some interest. 
The fair view and the broad view requires that the future of all in- 
dustries shall be considered, that the development of the United States 


must be primarily considered, and that its future must be taken into 
account. Our relations with the people of Canada are different from 
our relations with any other. For many years we welcomed them to 


our country; in late years they have been welcoming our people to their 
new lands. 














In the first place, they are a kindred people; they are developing a 
new country quite as fast as any people have ever developed a new 
country, and their territory runs from sea to sea along our northern 
border. We had reciprocity with Canada not many irs ago That 
was abrogated more through temporary sentimental considerations than 
from any other cause. Since that time the Canadians have been 
rapidly building up their country along all lines Chere is just as 
much opposition in localities there now to letting in American manu- 
factured goods at lower rates as there is in localities on the American 
side to letting in Canadian farm products at lower rates or without 
duty. If this reciprocity treaty becomes the law of both countri our 
relations with Canada will become more intimate and our trade with 
her will extend and increase. The trains that bring farm produ to 
the United States will take farm, orchard, and manu ed pre ts 
back: we will become more and more o people, deve ¢ along sim- 
ilar lines and supplementing each other in many ts t) raw 
material that comes from the Canadian farm will be manufactured in 
the United States, and what is not needed will be sent to foreign un- 
tries If this is desirable on the part of Canada, it rtainly ld 
be desirable on the part of the people of the United Stat 

The United States produces surplus wheat above domestie requ 
ments This surplus production is sold in foreign countries The ri 
of our exported surplus is governed by the world’s requirements ng 
regulated by the law of supply and demand, and the price of wheat in 
the United States. while we are exporting, is governed hy the pri it 
which the surplus is sold, as a general proposition. Occasionally w t 
corners may interfere with the law of supply and demand and temp 
rarily affect the price. 

Distance from markets has much to do with the prices of grain So 
this proposition is modified by proximity to market ind cost of tran 
portation. While Canada is exporting wheat or other grains and the 
United States is also exporting wheat, there is no particular reason 
why Canadian wheat should cor here, unless it be that a mixture of 
Canadian and American wheats may be desirable on the part of our 
miiling exporters, and our millers may find it profitable to handle the 
Canadian surplus But the price to the Canadian for this surplus 
wheat will be substantially he same whether sold in Europe or the 
United States However, if the handling of Canadian wheat by United 
States railroads, merchants, and mills has a tendeney to reduce the 
price, it will be reduced to Canadians; and if it should reduce the price 
of bread to the American consumer wise statesmarnship may find it 
necessary to do that to avoid greater evils 

When the homestead law was enacted railroads were built across the 


Alleghenies into the Mississippi Valley, and the eastern farmer had 
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heavy disabilities laid upon him. The glaciated soils of the West, com- 
plete in the mineral plant food, produced readily, and it was difficult 
for the eastern farmer to compete. The western farmer got the ad- 


vantage then; he got the land for nothing, or for a nominal price, from 
the Government. ‘The eastern farmer in those days felt a competition 
that was very severe, and this probably resulted in the backward state 


of agriculture east of the Alleghenies. Sut the American legislators 
of those days took the broad view and the far view; they considered the 
future of the United States. 

When we consider questions of production from the soil, 
marked distinctions between the United States and Canada. 
crop is the great crop of the United States. Our corn belt extends up 
to the Canadian line. The Northwestern Prairie States some years ago 
were as exclusively grain-growing States as the Canadian Northwest is 
now They raised wheat and oats until the land refused to give profit- 
able crops any longer. Diversified industry, the rotation of crops, and 
the maintenance of the fertility of the soil presented themselves to the 
farmers of the Northwestern States at that time as pressing imperative 
necessities. They turned to the production of meats and dairy products, 
and they are the great meat-producing and dairy States at the present 
time, with but few States to compare with them along these lines. The 
corn crop enabled them to bring this about. 

The Canadian peopie are growing wheat, oats, and barley. Their 
longest-cultivated lands are beginning to refuse profitable crops in many 
localities. They can not turn to the production of beef and pork as is 
done in the United States. 

They can and do make grass beef; but grass beef is not the highest 
selling meat. Our meat supply has been running below the average, 
and the prices have gone much above the average, threatening some of 
the manufacturing industries that make our markets. The policy of 
the United States is that all public lands shall be devoted to the home- 
steader. The homesteader is pushing West, and is taking the place of 
the ranchman. A few homesteaders on an area heretofore devoted to 
cattle raising compel the ranchman to wind up his business. This is 
being done steadily and regularly. It is the national policy, and it is a 
wise policy, but it has resulted in fewer cattle for the market as grass 
cattle and fewer stock cattle for feeders in the corn belt. The Canadian 
ean furnish us with feeders; a large per cent of the number that come 
to the United States are of that class. The Canadian could finish his 
eattle at home, if he could grow sufficient corn, but the climate forbids. 
The United States in 1910 produced over 3,000,000,000 bushels of corn, 
while all of Canada, in the same year, produced only 18,726,000 bush- 
els. Those parts of Canada which are producing wheat for export at 
the present time grow practically no corn at all; in some seasons it is 
a struggle to grow wheat, owing to frosts. The Canadian can keep his 
cattle to a more advanced age and make them fat on grass. He does 
this with some of them, and makes good grass beef, but the bulk of 
them come as stock cattle to be fed in the corn belt of the United States, 
or, in some cases, to be fed as graze cattle in the eastern United States. 

The homesteader will eventually raise more horses, cattle, sheep, and 
hogs than did the ranchman. The United States is studying the semi- 
arid conditions, and eventually these lands will be made more pro- 
ductive, but that time has not come, and meats are scarce and dear. 
The heavy corn crop of last year has modified the prices of meats, 
although they are still high. The older States of the West have stead- 
ily grown less grain and more grass, corn, and oats to feed to domestic 
animals, permitting the newer, pioneer farming localities to raise the 
surplus grains. Some of those newer Northwestern States grow more 
wheat than is exported from Canada at the present time. But growing 
wheat in competition with pioneers in other countries is not as profit- 
able as growing crops to feed to meat-producing animals. The increase 
of population in the United States has encouraged this tendency. 

We can handle the Canadian export grain crop with facility. If it 
is brought inside our borders and milled, as it would be, our dairymen 
could use with great profit the by-products of the mills. This is the 
feature—bran and shorts—that makes dairy products and robs the 
soil. If we can not increase our yield to meet the demands of increas 
ing population, free wheat from the nearest fields would be desirable. 
The influences at work are enabling the American acre to yield more, 
but it is a question whether this increase will meet the requirements 
of our rapidly growing population. Wheat growing for sale from the 
farm, as the pioneer practices it, can only be temporary. The land 
refuses to yield profitable crops after a few years, when recuperative 
farming must be resorted to to build up the soil where the soil robber 
has reduced it by grain growing. This is the reason the older prairie 
States turn to grass, corn, and domestic animals as soon as they can 
bring about the change. The United States could, with great ‘profit 
and benefit to the land, take all the grains Canada has to sell and 
devote its lands to less exhausting crops, as is evidenced by the older 
prairie States farmers, who grow no grain to sell, buy their flour, and 
thereby keep up the fertility of the soil. In the Western States, 
where the farmer has turned from grain raising for sale to the pro- 
duction of crops to be fed to domestic animals on the farm, the new 
departure has been so profitable that lands in those States have risen 
in value to $100 and $200 per acre, and rents from $4 to $6 per acre. 

The domestic exports of wheat and flour, reduced to bushels of wheat, 
from Canada to all countries were in 1907, 51,977,968 bushels: in 
1908 they were 56,958,620 bushels; and in 1909 they were 63,449,476 
bushels. 

The domestic exports of barley and malt, reduced to bushels of 
barley, from Canada to all countries were in 1907, 1,997,619 bushels: 
in 1908 they were 2,965,841 bushels; and in 1909 they were 2,056,816 
bushels. 

The Canadian can perhaps grow barley longer than he 
wheat, as barley is not as exacting a crop upon the soil. 

The domestic exports of barley from the United States were, in 1908, 
6,671,013 bushels; in 1909 they were 4,589,397 bushels; and in 1910 
they were 8,262,961 bushels. The export of barley for 1910 does not 
include malt. These figures show that the United States produces more 
barley than it needs, and any Canadian barley that might go through 
the United States for export or be manufactured in the United States 
into pearl barley, malt, or beer would not affect the price seriously. 
But barley is a soil robber, next to wheat, in its exactions upon the 
soil. Good farmers who keep up soil fertility do not grow either wheat 
or barley oftener than once in four years. The pioneer in new lands 
grows these grains while he can get paying crops; then he turns to 
newer lands. But new lands are about all taken up in both Canada 
and the United States. What remains in the United States is in the 
semiarid regions; what remains in Canada is far in the north. 

These considerations lead me to the conclusion that the adoption of 
the pending reciprocity treaty would, from the national standpoint, be 
an act of wisdom 

Very truly, yours, 


we find 
The corn 


ean grow 


JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 








Reciprocity with Canada, 
SPEECH 


OF 


EDWARD L. HAMILTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


HON. 


In THE Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, February 14, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HAMILTON said: 

Mr. SPeaAKkerR: When the vote on this measure was taken in 
the House I was seriously sick. 

The people of the fourth district of Michigan are entitled to 
know my position, and I take this first opportunity to state it. 

This proposed trade agreement with Canada must be judged 
by what it proposes, wholly disassociated from any party policy 
that has heretofore prevailed. 

It is not Blaine reciprocity. That policy proposed to open our 
markets for what we do not ourselves produce, in return for 
free foreign markets. 

This agreement proposes to open our markets to Canada for 
products the like of which we do produce, to be admitted in 
competition with our products, and particularly in competition 
with farm products. 

This agreement proposes to open to Canada our 90,000,000- 
population market in exchange for a 9,000,000-population market. 

The Blaine theory of reciprocal trade was defined and in- 
dorsed in every national Republican platform from 1892 to 1900, 
and Mr. Blaine himself defined his policy in a letter to Senator 
Frye in July, 1890, when the reciprocity section of the McKinley 
bill was under consideration in the Senate, as presenting— 


an opportunity where the farmer may be benefited—permanently, unde 
niably, richly benefited. Here— 


He says— 


is an opportunity for a Republican Congress to open the markets 
of 40,000,000 people (to the south of us) to the products of American 


farms. 

The policy of the Republican Party toward the American 
farmer is not only defined in the Blaine theory of reciprocity, 
but we specifically declared in our last national platform that— 

Among those whose welfare is as vital to the welfare of the whol 
country as is that of the wageworkers is the American farmer. Th 
prosperity of the country rests peculiarly upon the prosperity of agri 
culture. 

Any policy, then, which injuriously affects the American 
farmer is contrary to the policy of the Republican Party. 

Neither is this proposed agreement in accordance with the 
policy advocated by William McKinley in his Buffalo speech. 

In that speech he was advocating the Blaine policy, which 
first found expression in the McKinley bill and which had been 
defined and advocated time and again in Republican national! 
platforms—the last time in the platform of 1900, on which Mr. 
McKinley had just been elected. 

In considering this proposed trade agreement with Canada, 
then, three facts must be admitted: 

First, it is not Blaine reciprocity. 

Second, it is not McKinley reciprocity. 

Third, it is not a policy of reciprocity advocated in any Repub- 
lican platform. 

Fourth, any policy which injuriously affects American far! 
ers is not Republican policy. 

Reciprocity is an exchange of markets. If an international 
trade agreement does not involve a fair exchange of markets 
it is not reciprocity, but is a bad trade for one nation and a 
good trade for the other nation. 

This American market belongs to American citizens—not to 
some of us, but to all of us, and it belongs as much to the 
American farmer as to any other industrial class. Gover 
ments have no right to trade markets to the disadvantage of 
their own people. 

Neither has a government the right by any trade arrang: 
ment to discriminate against the interests of some of its people 
and in favor of the interests of others of its people. 

When men trade horses they do not knowingly trade clean 
limbs for spavins, and sensible nations do not trade markets to 
the disadvantage of their own people. 

By this proposed agreement wheat is made free and flow: 
is protected 50 cents a barrel. 

If it is assumed that the tariff affects prices and it is intended 
to make food cheaper, why permit the miller to buy the farmer's 
wheat free and protect the miller 50 cents a barrel on the flour 
he makes out of the wheat he buys of the farmer free? 
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If it be said that this is in the interest of cheaper food for 
eople who live in cities, is not flour food? 

Is it any reply to say that Canada would not accede 
iis? If Canada would not accede to it why should we? 

If it is assumed that the tariff affects prices and it is in- 
ended to make food cheaper, why permit the packer to buy 
eat on the hoof free and protect him to the extent of a cent 

d a quarter a pound on dressed meats cut from the animals 
» buys from the farmer free? 


If it be said that this is in the interest of cheaper food for | 


he people who live in cities, is not dressed meat food? 

Is it any reply to say that Canada would not accede to this? 
If Canada would not accede to this, why should we? 

In our last national Republican platform we declared for a 
measure of duties which should equal the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to the American producer. 

Assuming that it costs as much to produce crops on cheap 
Canadian lands as it does to produce crops on lands in the 
Uuited States, does free trade in farm products make any 
allowance for a reasonable profit to the American producer? 

It is said that this arrangement should be agreed to in pre- 


‘isely the language in which it was drawn and presented to the | 


Committee on Ways and Means, but why should an understand- 
g between two commissioners on this side and two cabinet 
ministers on the Canadian side be held so sacred and binding 
hat the representatives of 90,000,000 people on this side and 
representatives of 9,000,000 people on the Canadian side 
should have no right to alter or amend it in any particular? 

rhis bill dees not conform to any policy ever adopted by the 
Republican Party. It bears inequitably upon the farmer and 
should have been amended, 
not vote for it. 


the 


Reciprocity with Canada 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIA 


OF 


M A.CULLOP, 


INDIANA, 
In tHe Howse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CULLOP said: 

Mr. Speaker: The bill under consideration for reciprocity 
with Canada is not all that I desire, but it is a step in the right 
direction, and for this reason I am going to support it. It 
savors of Democratic doctrine, to which the President is driven 
for refuge on account of the passage of the Payne tariff bill. 

or the passage of every reform measure in Congress for the 
last 12 years the President has had to rely on the Democratic 
party, and so for the enactment of this measure. 

We are amazed to-day when we look over on that side of the 
aisle in this House and see leading Republicans in the councils 
of that party denouncing the President for having foisted upon 
them a Democratic measure. 

True, it is in part a Democratic measure, and it meets with 
the disapproval of the standpat element of the Republican Mem- 
bers of this House who have espoused every measure presented 
here for the advancement of the special interests, in order that 
they might multiply their unearned profits and increase their 
predatory wealth at the expense of the defenseless consumer, 
whom they have for many years so mercilessly plundered. 

This measure will, in my judgment, largely increase the mar- 
kets for our surplus farm products, and inure to the great bene- 
fit of our people by enlarging our trade. 

The President, in his speech at Columbus, Ohio, last Friday, 
Stated a wholesome doctrine, which, if adopted as a rule of pro- 
cedure, simplifies the question materially. It is as follows: 

The 
roing te 


ross a 


unite two countries with kindred people and lying together 
wide continent in a commercial and social union to the great 
dvantage of both. Such a result does not need to be justified by a 

e balancing of pecuniary profit to each. 

Let the agreement be adopted and go into operation, and in six months 
the farmers on the border who now have fears will rejoice in this great 
step toward closer business and social relations with our neighbors. 
rhe whole country—farmer, manufacturer, and railroad company, mid- 
Gieman, warehouseman—all will be the gainer. 

In respect to corn, the American farmer is king and will remain so, 
reciprocity or no reciprocity. 


to | 


Without such amendment, I would | 


greatest reason for adopting this agreement is the fact that it is | 


The price of wheat, less transportation and other charges for 


ware 

house and delivery, is fixed by what all the wheat exporting countries, 

including the United States and Canada, can get for their surplus in 

Liverpool. Hence, the sending of any part of Canada’s surplus through 

| our country instead of through Canada to be milled or to be exported 

without milling will not perceptibly or materially affect the price of 
wheat for our farmers 

This is a new construction given the Republican national 


platform of 1908, but it is the construction of the leader of that 


party, and the one which, if followed. will revelutionize the 
course of that party in the future on this great question 
The Republican Party, by all its great leaders, has advocated 


reciprocity as a means of relief for the people from unjust tariff 


schedules, when such relief was denied through the channels 


| of national legislation, as was the case in the enactment of the 
Payne bill. 

Mr. Blaine, one of the greatest leaders the Republican Party 
ever had, was a strong advocate of reciprocity as a means of 
relief from unjust tariff taxation. 

President McKinley, one of the greatest apostles of prote 
tion the country has known, was likewise an advocate of reci 
procity. At Buffalo, on September 5, 1901, tl day of his 
brutal assassination, in one of the greatest speeches ever made 
by him on this or any other subject, spoke as follows: 

By sensible trade agreements, which will not interrupt ou me 
production, we shall extend the outlets for increasing our surplus \ 
system which provides a mutual exchange of mmodities is essential 
to the continued healthful growth of our export trade We must not 
repose in fancied security that we can forever sell everything and buy 
little or nothing If such a thing were possible, it would not b est 
for us or for those with whom we deal We ould take from om 
tomers such of their products as we can use without harm to our in 
dustries or labor. Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of our indus 
trial development under the domestic policy now established. What 
produce beyond our domestic consumption must have vent abroad. The 
excess must be relieved through foreign outlet, and we should sell every 
| where we can and buy wherever the buying will enlarge our sales and 

| productions, and thereby make a greater demand for home labor 

| The period of exclusiveness is past The expansion of our trade and 
| commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable 
| A policy of good. will and frie ndly trade relations will prevent r« 
| prisals. teciprocity treaties are in harmony with the spirit of the 
| times; measures of retaliation are not 

This leaves no room for doubt or cavil as to his position. He 


says, “ The period of exclusiveness is past.” It is time to open 
our doors that our people may enjoy the opportunities around 
them. We can not take advantage of this if we keep the door 
closed against them. 

I do not look for the disasters some have predicted if this 
| measure should pass. It can not produce the calamities its ene 
| mies have prophesied if it should be enacted. pre 
dictions without basis for their foundation. 

It is amusing to read in the current press some of the threats 
made if this measure becomes operative. I shall 
three as illustrative of many of them. 

In one paper I noticed an interview in which a manufacturer 
of churns in a middle State says: 


These are 


notice two or 


I will have to go out of business if this agreement is confirmed, 
because it removes the duty from dairy products between this country 
and Canada 

Now this is important, because if it is going to make al! the 
cows of the country go dry it will prove to be a disastrous 


measure. 
Again, I read an interview with a manufacturer of incubators 
the other day, and he said: 


If the pact was adopted, he would have to go out of 
it placed poultry products of the two countries on th 


business, bec 
list 

Mr. Speaker, surely it will not have the awful effect of making 
the hens quit laying eggs in either country. 

In another paper I notice an interview from the owner of a 
fishing smack in New England, in which he says the fisherman 
will have to go out of business if this reciprocity measure is 
passed. I sincerely hope, Mr. Speaker, it will not be so disas 


ause 
ree 


trous as to make the fish quit biting. I do not believe it will. 
I live on the most famous river in all this country. It is 
famous throughout the world in song. “On the Banks of the 


Wabash, Far Away,” is sung by the people of the whole world 
It has been translated into the language of every music-loving 
people; its fame is world wide. This river has been used by 
the people living near it as a great fishing resort, and for tw 
centuries people have gathered on its banks for recreation and 
to indulge in their favorite sport of fishing; but if this measure 
passes, according to the prediction of the New England fisher 
man, they will do so no more, and they will have to resort to 
some other form of amusement. Such fears are unfounded and 
| such disastrous effects will not follow its adoption. 

Again, the gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. Datzetr], in 
his speech to-day, fears disaster will visit the farmers of the 
country upon its passage. He has become solicitous for their 
welfare, it seems. I am truly glad he has become a convert to 
their cause. I wish he had been a convert many years ago. 
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During his long service here he has been the champion of the 
cause of the manufacturers of the country, and their oppressive 
duties, levied largely at his instigation, have plundered the 
farmer for their enrichment and have exacted tribute from the 
farmer as profit on his implements, which has sorely burdened 
him for lo, these many years. It is time our good friend was 
lifting his voice for the oppressed farmer. 

The farmers comprise the largest class of producers in this 
country and the most important. True there has been a tariff 
on his wheat, corn, barley, and live stock, but who is going to 
ship these products into this country to compete with him in 
his home market when there is a foreign market where such 
products command a higher price, as is now and always has 
been the case. 

Liverpool, England, fixes the price of these products for the 
world, and the prices for these products are regulated in every 
country by that price. 


In the United States corn is king, and it will so remain 
whether reciprocity with Canada is adopted or not. In the 


production of this farm product we excel the world and always 
will do so, but its market price here is regulated by the price 
at Liverpool. 

The price of our wheat here is fixed in the same manner. 
It will command in our markets what it will bring in Liverpool, 
less transportation and warehouse charges and the middleman’s 
profit. This is true of all farm products, 

A tariff on wheat and corn does not and can not in any 
manner affect our price, and it will not do so until our con- 
sumption exceeds our production. We produce a large excess 
over our needs for consumption and the surplus must find a 
market abroad. Men seek the higher and not the lower price 
for their articles for sale, and as long as the higher price is 
found in another country, not only our surplus but the surplus 
of other countries similarly situated will do likewise. Corn or 
wheat will never be imported into this country as long as the 
ruling price of the world for these products is found in Liver- 
pool. 

It 
agreement is adopted, will absorb our market for these products 
and thereby injure our farmers. 
conclusion is reached I am unable to say. . None has produced 
facts to warrant such a conclusion. They dare not resort to 
statistics for the basis to uphold their contention. 

The advocates of high protection in glowing terms predict 
the disaster which will follow the passage of this measure to 
the wheat producers of this country by declaring that cheap 
Canadian wheat will flow into our markets and reduce the 
price of our own production. Just how it will do so, in view of 
the facts existing concerning the price of wheat in the two 
countries and the amount produced in each, no one has ever 
been able to make a reasonable explanation. 

It is proper to call attention now to the fact that this same 
argument is being used in Canada in opposition to its adoption 
by the Parliament of that country. The Canadian press for 
some time has reported the fact as current news that it is 
declared in certain wheat-growing sections that if the agreement 
is enacted into law that country will be flooded with cheap 


wheat from the United States and destroy their home mar- 
ket and ruin the industry in that country. The two 


argu- 
ments are identical in the two countries. This is a favorite 
argument always resorted to by the advocates of high pro- 
tection. 

To further demonstrate the fact of this assertion, we refer 
to the campaign recently closed in England for the election 
of Members to the House of Commons, in which the tariff 
question was a leading issue. The position of the advocates of 
high protection was that unless a high tariff was levied, the 
cheap labor made products of the United States would enter 
their markets, drive their industries out of business, and turn 
their well-paid labor out of employment. 

It seems this is the favorite argument used everywhere by 
the advocates of the system to sustain the poliey which enables 
its beneficiaries to plunder by means of a false pretense the 
helpless and overburdened consumers of every country where 
the policy exists. 

Last year the entire wheat production of the Dominion of 


Canada was 175,000,000 bushels; our production amounted to | 


nearly 800,000,000 bushels. These figures clearly illustrate the 
producing conditions on this staple product of the countries. 


But little wheat of either country will find its way into the | 


markets of the other as long as a higher price, as now exists, 
is found in a different country. The surplus of both will travel 
side by side, on different sides of the boundary line dividing the 


two countries, to the higher market of Liverpool, the ruling | 


market of the world, 


has been asserted here that the Canadian farmer, if this | 


Upon what hypothesis such a | 





In all the great Mississippi Valley, the greatest wheat pro 
ducing section of our country, the price of wheat is regulated by 
the price of that commodity at Chicago. It is at any given 
point in that vast section as much less as the cost of transporta- 
tion from the point wherever located to Chicago, plus the mid 
dleman’s profit, and the price at Chicago is as much less than the 
price at Liverpool as the amount of transportation charges and 
the dealer’s profit for handling the transaction. 

In southwestern Indiana, a great wheat-growing section, the 
price is from 5 to 8& cents per bushel the year around less 
than the Chicago price, and this difference is the amount of the 
above-named charges. The greater the distance from Chicago 
the greater this difference. It has been so for years, and wil! 
continue to be so as long as these conditions exist. 

From the statistical department of the Government we obtain 
the following facts, showing the relation of trade in farm 
products between the two countries for the year 1910: 

Canada exported to the United States during that year wheat 
of the value of $135,441. 

The United States exported to Canada that year wheat of 
the value of $2,317,191. In other words, we exported to Canada 
$18 worth of what for every dollar’s worth of wheat imported 
from Canada. We paid their tariff of 12 cents per bushel, and 
sold our wheat in their market instead of our own. What does 
this mean? It means but one thing, that the price of wheat in 
Canada was higher there than here at home. What is true of 
the year 1910 is true of the last 10 years. The agreement pro 
poses to remove the duty on wheat. Will the American farmer 
suffer if it is done? If so, how? If it had not been for the 
Canadian tariff on wheat last year the American farmer would 
have received 12 cents a bushel more than he did for every 
bushel of wheat he exported to that country. Instead of suf 
fering injury by reciprocity, the producers of this country wil! 
profit thereby. Canada exported to this country during 1910 
only $135,441 worth of wheat. This was a quality of wheat not 

| produced here, which millers required in order to manufacture 
| certain grades of flour for export. They purchased it at the 
| Canadian price for wheat with our tariff added, and when 
manufactured into flour and exported, under a provision of our 
law providing for drawbacks on tariffs paid for imported raw 
materials for manufacturing purposes, upon exporting the manu 
factured product made of such materials the tariff so paid 
shall be remitted less 1 per cent retained by the Gover 
ment for handling the transaction. Corn is the greatest produc! 
of our farmers. Last year the value of our corn crop wis 
$3,000,000,000 in round numbers. Its value was more than 
three times that of any other farm product. During the 
year 1910 we exported to Canada $4,048,006 worth of corn, while 
we imported from Canada none. Canada produces no corn of 
consequence. There is produced yearly in the second congres- 
sional district of Indiana, which I have the honor of represent 
ing upon the floor of this House, nearly as much corn as in 
the whole of the Dominion of Canada. How can the American 
| farmer be injured by admitting Canadian corn to our markets? 

What is true of corn and wheat is true of meat products. 
During the year 1910 we exported to Canada meat products 
valued at $3,500,000. We imported from Canada meat product 
of the value of $300,000. We sold them 
of meats than they sold us. We are seeking a market for our 
surplus corn. By this agreement the duties are removed from 
live stock, so that they will either buy Our corn and feed it to 
their live stock or it will enable us to buy their stock and feed 
it some of our surplus corn. View it from either standpoint and 
you can not escape the conclusion that the agreement will inure 
in this respect to the American corn producer. 

That we raise, maintain, and prepare for market all kinds 
of live stock cheaper than Canada is too plain for serious di: 

| cussion. The winters in Canada are long and severe and the 
summers are short, and therefore the feeding season of every 
year long. It produces but little corn, the chief food product 
for live stock. Our summers are long, and for this reason 
we have long periods of grazing and our feeding seasous 
shorter and corn for feeding cheaper. Now, with such condi 
tions existing in the two countries, the one unfavorable to 
Canada and the other favorable to our country, how can 2! 
one maintain that in this respect it is or will be a danger 

| competitor of ours? Such a contention could not impress its 
| upon serious consideration. 
| 









$3,200,000 more wort! 


re 
iit 


Mr. Speaker, it has been asserted here that the Canadian 
farmer can produce cheaper than the American, but no fa 
are given to substantiate the assertion. On the contrary, | 
| American farmer does produce cheaper than the Canadian 
| farmer. In all farm products labor is the greatest of any © 
item entering inte production. The statistics of labor 


issued 


by the Canadian Government, which are authentic, show farm 
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labor averages 40 per cent higher than similar labor in the 


United States. Its farm, timber, and mill labor is higher 
than here. There is good reason for it. The winters are 
longer and more severe, and for this reason it necessarily 


requires greater expense to live. Can anyone assign a reason 
why it should not be so? If he can, I pause for him to do so. 
None is given, and none will be. 

Again, it is charged by the opposition to this measure that 
its adoption will reduce the price of farm lands, because the 
cheap wheat lands of Canada will attract our farmers and 
depreciate the value of our lands, but this argument is refuted 
by all the experience of the past. Within the knowledge of 
this generation the lands of the Dakotas, the greatest wheat- 
producing section in all North America, have been put upon 
market and farmers from every section of the country 
poured into that favored country and settled there, and yet it 
did not reduce the price of land in our older farming sections. 
Also Oklahoma and Indian Territory lands have within the 
last 15 years been opened for settlement and a vast territory 
of as rich farm lands as ever came from the hands of God 
put upon the market and farmers from every section flocked 
io them, and yet in spite of all this, and during this period, 
the price of farm lands have doubled. Such an advance in 
price in the older sections of the country had never been wit- 
uessed before. These facts within our own experience refute 
such claims and allay such fears. They are the dreams of 
pessimists, and every fact and circumstance found in the 
recorded statistics conclusively deny their realization. 

Again, there is reason why Canadian markets for 
products should be higher than ours for wheat, a competing 
article, and that is transportation charges from the interior of 
the country to the seaboard are less. That Government, through 
the wisdom of its legislators, has legislated in behalf of the 
people in regulating transportation facilities, while ours have 
legislated in the interests of the transportation Companies, and 
hence these charges are found to be at least 30 per cent less 
there than here, which materially redounds to the benefit of 
the producer. 

This measure, therefore, if adopted, will broaden our markets 
and remove cause for retaliation so often invoked between 
neighboring countries to stifle trade. 

Sir, I would like to see this measure remove the duty from 
flour, dressed meats, dressed lumber, and farm implements, 
but it can not be altered or changed in any manner, because if 
so altered it defeats the agreement as a whole, and for this 
reason we must accept it as presented or not at all. 

The duty on all these articles is decreased, on an average, 
one-half, but I would remove it all on these articles, and hope 


tue 


early in the next session to be able to vote for a bill and see it | 


passed which will place said articles on the free list. 

The President is reported as saying, in substance, in his 
speech last Saturday at Springfield, Ill, that the advocates of 
high protection had better accept a reduction in tariff duties; 


farm | 





that the people were impatient, and unless satisfactory reduc- | 


tions were made they would institute a revision which would 
know no moderation. This fairly states the condition. They 


are impatient at delays, at violation of party pledges, and now | 


desire action. 

The Payne bill was a violation of party pledges, open and 
notorious, and the Republican party was repudiated at the 
polls last November for its infidelity. Stand-pat Republicans, 
who now avow such warm and devoted regard for the farmer, 
had a splendid opportunity to make proof of their interest when 
the Payne bill was enacted by reducing the tariff on the articles 
the farmer buys, but they refused to do so, Why display zeal 
now, when they know it will avail nothing? The enactment of 
this agreement into law is but the beginning of the end of the 
policy of high protection, as they well know, and for this 
reason they so determinedly oppose its adoption. 

The protective policy is working great injury to the country. 
ts high duties deny our markets to other countries, and in 
return they refuse our goods; this is rapidly turning capital 
away from us. During the first nine months after the passage 
of the Payne bill $300,000,000 of American capital was invested 
by Americans in manufactories in foreign countries because 
foreigners, on account of our tariff laws, refused to buy our 
goods, and, instead of making our products in this country, 
consuming American materials, employing American labor, and 
consuming American foodstuffs at home and keeping our capital 
here, it went abroad; was invested there in the manufacturing 
business, employing foreign labor, consuming foreign materials, 
and using foreign foodstuffs. This is the legitimate result of 
the high protective policy adopted for the sake of protection, 
and its continuance will only increase the discrimination against 
us, diminish our prosperity, and curtail our markets, all to the 


great disadvantage of our people and to the detriment of our 
country. 


Reciprocity with Canada. 


SPEECH 


HON. MILES POINDEXTER, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


In roe House or Represenrarives. 


Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 


29 
mm 


On the bill (H. R. 16) to promote reciprocal trade relat 


Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes 
Mr. POINDEXTER said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I will vote for this measure not for what it is. 
but for what it may and should lead to. It purports to cross the 
stream that lies between high tariffs and low tariffs, or no tariff, 


ions with the 


with Canada; and, instead of crossing it, leaves us standing in 
shoal water in midstream. I am willing to go to that shoal 
water and suffer the injustice of an incomplete and ill-balanced 
measure in the hope that some opportunity may be found of 
reaching the solid ground of real reciprocity hereafter. I am in 
favor of a general and complete modification of the trace re 


strictions between Canada and the United States, and any re 
duction or removal of tariffs by either country may be considered 
as tending in that direction. But 2 measure of reciprocal 
concessions, the United States of America may well have 
had no representatives whatever in the framing of the pending 
reciprocity agreement, for the Canadian envoys and representa 


as 


as 


; tives, if left alone and unrestricted, could not have framed a 
measure of tariff reductions between the two countries more 
entirely favorable to Canada than the pending measure. It 


gives a market in the United States to the agricultural produets 
of Canada and retains the great consuming market of 
for the manufactures of Great Britain. It gives Canada 
let in the United States for what she has to sell 
market in Canada for what Canada has to buy. 

The instrument as ill balanced in the mutual concessions 
of the two countries, as uneven in its effect upon the tariff sched 
ules of the United States, as lacking in uniformity in the de 
mands it makes upon the various industries of this country as 
could well be conceived. It unstatesmanlike an interna 
tional bargain; and it is unjust to the agricultural and timber 
sections of our Northwest along the Canadian border, because 
they, alone of our entire population, are required to surrender 
the protection of their industries without any relief whatever 
from the enormous tribute they annually and hourly pay to the 
manufacturing interests and monopolies of Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New England. 

The tariff is not a local question, although it has been the 
habit of politicians to treat it as a local question, each interest 
and locality seeking to acquire as much as possible of private 
benefit as they could buy or barter by trading votes and in 
terests among themselves for purely local and private advan 
tages. On the other hand, it is a national and general question, 
and no tariff bill can properly be framed which is based 
the sacrifice of one section, or interest. or of SS 
to another section, or interest If, stated by the 
President in his address to the Illinois Legislature, Cana- 
dian representatives would not agree to reciprocal modifications 


Canada 
an out 
and denies us a 


is 


is as 


upon 
of one one elass 
class, ns 


the 


of the tariffs upon manufactures other than those few articles 
which are included in the agreement, then there should be 


enacted by the United States, as a supplement to the reciprocity 
agreement, a bill reducing the American tariff at least a 


upo 


number of leading articles from various schedules which are 
| the most oppressive to the American people. In this way only 
can a uniform, general, and national benefit result from a reci 
procity agreement. If the millers and meat packers want tlhe 
free wheat and cattle of Canada and the American farmer 
makes this concession in the interest of the ceneral welfare 
then a substantial reduction should be made in 1 tariff ! 
flour and meat. The only authority which the National G 


ernment has to give protection by way of a tariff is under 
general-welfare clause of the Co and no tariff schedule 


or reciprocity agreement can promote the ge 


stitution 


neral welfare un! 





it deals generally with the staple articles of produ n and 
consumption of all classes and sections. No tariff bill is sti 
fied unless the rates prescribed by it are based upon one general 
principle applicable to all. 

While casting my vote for this measure I d to do so with 
this distinct understanding, that when our agricultural popu 
lation along the 3,000 miles of the Canadian line in behalf of 
the Nation throw open the doors of ree to the grain and 
cattle, the lumber and pulp wood, the butter, poultry, and eggs 
of Canada—free competition in all that we have to sell—we 


will never rest nor cease our efforts until we have gained from 
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the sense of justice of this Nation a reduction of tariffs that 
will lead to a reasonable competition in what we have to buy, 
which an exaggerated and exorbitant tariff now compels us to 
buy from the tariff-made monopolies of the Eastern States. 

This one-sided measure, instead of assembling all of the parts 
and putting the machine in operation, gives us only one-half of 
the necessary elements of a properly regulated and adjusted 
tariff with Canada and with the world. 
the ill-made agreement and use it as the beginning, not only of 
reciprocity with Canada, but of commerce with all the world— 
not only in the agricultural products of the Northwest, but of 
every article necessary to the welfare and comfort of our citi- 
zeus. And when such a healthy competition is restored and new 
occupations and industries are thus opened up to the enterpris- 
ing American youth, when the inferior goods and the extrava- 
gant conduct of business which monopoly produces have been 
checked by revision downward such as demanded in the national 
Republican platform of 1908, let us hope also that American 
patriotism will strike off the shackles and restrictions that have 
destroyed American shipping, so that a liberated trade will 
again be carried under a liberated American flag on the high 
seas of the world. The tariffs and restrictions upon ships and 
shipbuilding materials, which were intended ostensiby to pro- 
mote American shipping and shipbuilding, after 40 years of 
trial have proved a complete failure. Under them and because 
of them American shipping and the American flag are no longer 
seen in the ports of foreign countries. Now, that these restric- 
tions have failed of their purpose and have killed that which 
they were intended to foster, common sense and common pa- 
triotism demand their repeal. 





Reciprocity with Canada. 





SPEECH 


GUSTAV KUSTERMAN 


OF WISCONSIN, 


HON. N 


’ 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 


Mr. KUSTERMANN said: 
Mr. SpeaKeER: I have listened with deep interest to the argu- 


ments made upon this measure by a number of our distin- | 


guished Members. 


it is evident there is a great variance of opinion as to the | 


meaning of reciprocity. 

Those opposed to the measure seem to think that reciprocity 
means “ getting the best of the other fellow.” While the sup- 
porters of the measure are undoubtedly of the correct opinion 
that it means “ give and take” and “live and let live.” 

The distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CHamp 
CLARK] seems to be under the impression that every Repub- 
lican supporting this measure thereby shows his Democratic 
tendencies. I wish to differ with him. 

On several occasions I have supported measures emanating 


from that side of the House because they appeared to me as | 
if this indicates | 


practical and meritorious propositions, and 
my change to Democratic principles, then it is equally true that 
my Democratic friend, Mr. CLark, shows strong Republican 
symptoms iu supporting a measure fathered by a Republican 
President. 

I am still a Republican and a protectionist. For the 40 years 
that I have taken an interest in politics I have preached the 
doctrine of protection to American labor and American in- 
dustries. 

This was the reason I voted for the Payne tariff bill, which, 


while not a perfect measure, provided the necessary revenue | 


for the Government and kept our labor and industries from 
competition with the cheap labor of Europe and Asia. 

By voting for it I thought of doing my duty toward American 
labor and industries, and at the same time preventing the 


throwing of our country into a panic which I felt would have | 


ensued had the tariff 
months. 

A certain magazine and several papers in my State accused 
me of voting for the tariff bill and thereby helping to continue 
the high prices to the consumers. 

My Democratic opponent scattered broadcast through my 
district articles charging me with voting for a tariff detrimental 
to the best interests of the masses. 


agitation been prolonged another six 
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I am willing to accept | 
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Republican speakers who were sent into my district, without 
consultation with me, did not have a good word for my genera! 
work in Congress; in fact, did not mention the name of the Re 
publican Representative for Congress, but simply spoke of the 
| alleged harm done to the general public by those who svpported 
| the Payne tariff bill, and charging that this was the cause of 

the high prices of commodities. 
| I endeavored to explain in all of my campaign speeches that 
in voting for the tariff bill I had followed my honest convictions, 
and that the critics should give it a trial before enteripg into a 
wholesale condemnation of the bill. 

I also suggested that a tariff commission would be able to 
point out such changes as would be of general benefit to the 
masses without materially interfering with American labor aud 
| industries, 

But the people had been so wrought up by magazine artic! 
and speeches made for the very purpose of exciting the people 
and causing them to believe that they had been serious!) 
wronged, that my arguments in favor of solid protection to 
American labor and industries fell on deaf ears. 

Why, many farmers told me that the protection given them 
in the Payne bill was merely a blind, and that they received no 
real benefit from the protection on their farm products. 

I have stated that I have been a protectionist ever since I was 
able to vote, and I also claim that since representing the ninth 
Wisconsin district in Congress I have carefully weighed every 
question that came before this body, and have cast my vote in 
favor of all measures that I thought of benefit to the great 
masses of the people. 

By such independent and honest action I deserved to bo 
counted among the progressives, but many of my constituents 
were led to believe that to be progressive one had to blindly 
follow the dictates of certain leaders, which my independent 
spirit prevented me from doing. 

My normal majority was thereby materially reduced, but I 
expect our supreme court to decide next week that it was not 
wholly wiped out. 

I was fair-minded enough to give the Payne bill a trial, and 
now in order to see whether a change in our tariff laws as far 
as Canada is concerned will help the masses, I am willing to 
vote in favor of reciprocity and give it a trial. 

I will say right here that I would seriously object to a similar 
reciprocity treaty with countries that are different from us in 
the mode of living, in the wage scale and in general conditions 

However, here is a country in which methods of production, 
scale of living, wages, and racial characteristics are identically 
the same as ours. 

Entering into a commercial treaty with Canada’s 7,000,000 
people would not upset matters in our country, for it simply 
means that we will receive some of Canada’s surplus products 
whenever there is a scarcity of these products in our country, 
and to increase our market in Canada for goods manufactured 
or produced in our country. 

I have always been of the opinion that transportation rates 
had more to do with selling prices than the tariff, and the indus 
tries fearing competition with Canada will find that the ex- 
pense of shipping will prevent a great influx of Canadian 
products and manufactured articles. 

Of course, when crops are poor in our country, the treats 
may help ts to supply our shortage from our neighboring coun- 
try and to prevent prices climbing out of reach of people with 
limited means. 

If by this means we can keep the masses supplied with things 
actually needed by them, at a price not objected te by a fair 
minded farmer and satisfactory to the reasonable consumer, 
the Canadian treaty will have accomplished a great deal o! 
good. 

Fears are entertained that the price of our lands will be 

affected by this treaty, but statistics show that the difference in 
price of farms in Manitoba and Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other 
Middle States varies but a few dollars per acre, and we have 
many States where good land can be purchased at a lower price 
than in Canada. 
Canada bas already become a great market for our manufac 
tured articles. In fact, statistics show that their imports are 
50 per cent greater from the United States than all other coun 
tries combined. 

Under the terms of this treaty the Canadian imports from 
the United States will materially increase. 

Both countries export wheat in large quantities, and it is 
not probable that the wheat prices will in any way be affected 
by the treaty. 

Much fear has been expressed as to the probable increase in 
| barley imported into this country. 

Now, of Canada’s entire production of barley in 1909—about 
55,000,000 bushels—it used itself all but 3,000,000 bushels, while 
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the United States, out of a total supply of 170,000,000 bushels, 
only exported 6,500,000 bushels. 

This indicates that Canada’s production is not sufficiently 
large to affect the prices, except in a few isolated places within 
easy reach of the Canadian border. 

Even though prices should decline somewhat on farm prod- 
ucts as a consequence of this treaty, a condition which the 
masses have been clamoring for, the farmers will, on the other 
hand, be benefited by the saving on lumber and other things 
they have to buy. 

Combinations and trusts now engaged in raising prices in 
an artificial way would be materially checked by the outside 
competition which this treaty would bring about. 

The raising of prices through stock speculation would also be 
considerably lessened, 

The paper manufacturers seem to fear that their industry 
will be ruined if the present treaty goes into effect. I am, how- 
ever, of the opinion that free pulp wood from Canada will mate- 
rially offset the damage done by the free import of print paper. 

At the same time I maintain that the transportation rates 
from Canada are enough to offset any advantage the Canadian 
paper mills might have over those of the United States. 

The bill has now been so amended that only pulp wood, pulp, 
and paper coming from Provinces that have no export restric- 
tions are to come in free, while the regular duty will be levied 
on all paper and pulp coming from Provinces that continue to 
charge export duties. 

I might say in this connection that if any harm should come 
to the paper industry I, as a stockholder in a paper and pulp 
mill, would be personally affected. 

But even then I am not here to further my personal interests, 
but to do what I consider best for the interest of the greatest 
number of our people. 

Many of my constituents blamed me for voting for the Payne 
tariff bill, as they had been told that the protection given in 
same to our labor and industries was the cause of the general 
high prices. 

As a believer in protection I would always vote for measures 
that prevent American workingmen and American industries 
from being forced into competition with cheap European and 
Asiatic labor; but labor conditions being practically equal be- 
tween the United States and Canada I am willing to favor 
giving this treaty a trial, be it only to ascertain whether this 
extension of our local markets and their supplies will bring 
benefits to the greatest number of the American people. 

There is not a citizen of the United States who would raise 
his voice against the admission of Canada to the Union, thus 
bringing about almost the identical conditions to be achieved 
by this treaty. 

Why should we then object to getting closer to them in a 
commercial way, both countries reaping the benefits that would 
naturally come to each if we were one, as nature has contem- 
plated it. 

The adoption of the treaty will bring us into closer relations 
and be one more step in the right direction, 


Reciprocity with Canada. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 


(H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington said: 


On the bill 


Lod 


opposed to it ly admit that they know 
while those who are in favor of it attempt to 
but it by their speeches. 


that those who are 
nothing about it, 


conceal this fact, soon demonstrate 


LU MBER 
Again we have here in the House the same fervent 
about taking the duty off Inmber to preserve our forests and to 
cheapen the cost to the consumer that we had when we were 
debating the tariff bill. Since that debate we have passed from 


assertions 


the unlimited field of prophecy to the stern and sobering field 
of experience. We did reduce the tariff upon lumber. Within 
30 days the price of that product went up. Not a single con- 


sumer in America has bought a 
of that reduction. The timber lands of Canada enhanced in 
value and the Government has lost the revenues, and no Ameri- 
can citizen has been benefited. But in spite of this experience 
we are again under the diaphanous disguise of 
procity about to repeat this folly. 
the manufactured article—into this country free, but when we 
want the raw material—the we are met by an export 
duty or by absolute prohibition on the part of British Columbia. 
Why was not the removal of this duty made conditional, so far 
as forest products are concerned, coming into this country from 
Canada? I have been unable to ascertain. The only explana- 
tion that occurs to me is that the mysterious somebody who 
wrote this still more mysterious treaty in some mysterious place 
did not know that any such conditions existed. 

There would be little objection on behalf of the lumber inter- 
ests of the Northwest to absolute free trade for all forest prod- 
ucts between this country and Canada. The proposed plan is 
worse than free trade and worse than high protection. It gives 
all the concessions to the Canadian and nothing to the Amer- 
ican. Where is a single advantage given to the American lum- 
berman for admitting Canadian lumber free into this country? 
This portion of the bill greatly illuminates the folly of tariff 
revision in secret, without information and without opportunity 
to be informed. 

In a few years the Panama Canal will be completed. Unless 
we in some way discriminate in favor of our own ships relative 
to its use, which now seems doubtful, if lumber from Canada is 
admitted free it will give a tremendous advantage to the Brit- 
ish Columbia interests, for under such conditions any tramp 
foreign vessel could go to British Columbia for its cargo, come 
through the canal, and sell it in our eastern markets, a privi- 
lege that the lumbermen of this country could not have. In 
freights at from $3 to $5 per ton—and this is the price for 
which tramp ships would carry it—this would be a tremendous 
handicap to the American manufacturer. 

Let me say that I have little faith in the for worry 
of those who constantly talk of the exhaustion of our forests. 
These fears and prophecies are no more honest and no more real 
than the fears of those who have made such prophecies about 
most of our resources. Calamity is always imminent to this 
class of patriots. Those who were worrying about the exhaus- 
tion of our forests have no better reason for their faith than 
did those who a few years ago were greatly agitated over the 
threatened extermination of the sperm whale, because the 
appearance of this animal would the world in darkness 
from sundown to sunrise. These prophets remind me of the 
old woman who for years was on the verge of hysteria for fear 
that some epidemic would kill all the of the world, and 
the world would be compelled to stop writing because the mate 


foot of lumber for less because 


so-called reci- 
We are to admit lumber— 


logs 


th 


cause 


dis 


leave 


geese 


rial for pens would be exhausted. Fifty years from now the 
| supply of forest products will meet the demand as fully as it 
does to-day. The demand for forest products is decreasing 


Mr. SPEAKER: When I appeared before the Ways and Means | 
Committee to present some arguments against this bill, I apolo- | 
gized to the committee. because I had little knowledge as to the | 


effect that this bill would have upon the industries of the 
United States, if it should be passed, and because I was not 


familiar with the purposes of the bill nor did I know who had | 


prepared it, who it was that had represented the United States 
in bringing about this agreement. I now distinctly apologize 
for having made that apology, for I find I am in most distin- 
guished company, for every member of the Ways and Means 
Committee has demonstrated that he is in the same condition 
that I was when I appeared before the committee, the only 
difference between those favoring and opposing this bill being 


to-day more than our forests. Let these melancholy gentlemen 
be not disturbed. Wood building material is rapidly be 
coming obsolete, and in a few years will no longer be 


as a 


used for 


that purpose. Steel is to-day used for furniture and, in addi 
tion to being more durable, it is lighter, cheaper, and more beau 
tiful than wood. The great inventor Edison says that nickel 


is to-day cheaper and better than wood fiber for paper; that he 
is now preparing to furnish it in any size and in any quantity 
for that purpose, and that a book of 40,000 beautifully printed 
pages would weigh less than a pound. Let 
because of the disappearance of our forests 


those who mourn 


reelber these 
facts and be comforted. 
SHINGLES 
This present proposed tariff revision reduces the tariff upon 
| shingles from 30 to 50 cents per thousand. It places them back 
to where they were under the old Dingley law. When the Payne 


bill was being considered we showed that the Chinese, Hindoo, 

and Japanese were employed in the shingle mills of British Co 

lumbia: that American citizens only were emploved in the 
: [HOY 


shingle mills of Washington, and in spite of the tearful appeals 
on behalf of the poor man that was compelled to use the shingle 
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to keep him and his sheltered from the rains of heaven the tariff 
was increased. Immediately the number of mills in this coun- 
try were increased, our manufacturers went forth and captured 





new 2narkets, not in Canada but in this country. Our mills in 
the State of Washington for the first time in a decade are 


running 12 instead of 6 months a year. 
Wis 


increased. 


The price of shingles 
immediately reduced, and has been ever since the duty was 
But now it is proposed to again close our shingle 


mills six months of each year and give the other six months of | 


work and wages to the Chinese and Japanese in British Colum- 
bia. It is proposed to again turn over a large part of our 
market to the foreigner and again increase the price of the 
products to the American consumer. 

I present you these facts and ask 
free-trade fancy. These facts seem, however, to weigh nothing 
against the framers of this bill. A great orator once said, “I 
have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and that is 
the lamp of experience.” This lamp evidently did not shed its 
luminating rays on those who drew this bill. Instead of being 
guided by the lamp of experience, those who are responsible for 
this bill seem to have been blinded by the dark lanterns of 
political expediency. In view of the recent results of the in- 
creasing of the tariff upon shingles why should any man to-day 
advocate its decrease? Personally I can see no difference be- 
tween protecting American labor from the product of oriental 
labor, whether it is produced in this country or in Canada. I 
can see no difference between permitting a Chinaman to pro- 
duce a bale of shingles in Canada and sell it in American mar- 
kets than permitting him to produce that same bale of shingles 
in the State of Washington and selling it in the same market. 

PAPER MILLS. 

The paper mills of my State must meet the paternalism of 
Canada and the use of oriental labor. It has been frequently 
argued on this floor that there is no advantage in the employ- 
ment of oriental labor. If this is true, why is it that it is so 
employed in Britsh Columbia? Britsh Columbia gives paper 


you to weigh them against 


| from $100 to $200 per acre. 


mills that locate in that Province timber for a nominal price. | 


Japanese labor is employed in these mills. 


do not employ oriental labor. 
should have no protection? 
paper-mill owners of my State that if this bill passes they will 
move to Canada or quit business entirely. Is it to the best inter- 
ests of the Nation that this great industry should be destroyed? 

If I could in any possible way find out who it was that drew 
this so-called treaty, I would like to ask them whether or not 
they knew the conditions existing in the State of Washington 
and in British Columbia when they agreed to this program. 

It is urged that we must go to Canada for our pulp wood. 
This shows how little of the facts gentlemen making these state- 
ments really know of their country. There is sufficient pulp 


Is it just to them that they 


In our State the | 
paper mills must buy their timber on the open market, and they | 


It is the confident statement of the | 





wood in the State of Washington and in Alaska to supply the | 


entire demand of this country practically for all time. 

But here, again, Canada proposes to let us have print paper 
and the prepared pulp—the manufactured article, but not the 
raw material, the pulp wood. This she protects by export duties. 
Why \.as not this provided for in the treaty? No one knows 
that is willing to give the information. 

FISHERIES. 

What are the American fishermen to receive under this bill 
in return for free fish? What market are they to get in Canada 
for admitting the Canadian fish free into our markets? Can 
any Member of this House point out a fish market in Canada 
for the- American product? It is to be noticed and to be re- 
cretted that the majority, in their report, referred only to fish- 
eries on the Atlantic coast; that apparently they entirely over- 
looked the greater industry of the Pacific. While the State of 
Washington to-day stands first in the production of lumber and 
first in the production of shingles of all the States of the Union, 
it also stands first in the production of fish, and the value of 
her output of fish is greater than the value of the output of her 
lumber mills. But this great industry is not considered, either 
in the treaty or in the report of the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee. The fisheries of the State of Washington 
give employment to more than 5,000 men and pay 
$5,000,000 annvally in wages. This does not include the halibut 
fisheries, which in itself a great industry. The halibut 
fvom the Pacific coast is sold to-day in the fresh state as far 
east as Boston, yet the great fishing industry of the Pacific 
coast is to be injured and retarded, if not actually destroyed, 
and for what purpose? What would we get in return? 

The Canadian Government gives special rates to fish 
ried over 2,000 miles of Government-controlled railways. 


tablishing 


tal iis, 


alone 


is 


ear: 
It is 
a great cold-storage plant at Prince Rupert at a 
cost of millions of dollars to help her halibut fisheries. This 
bill will open up to these subsidized fisheries of Canada the 
great markets of Minneapolis and St. Paul, of Chicago, Cleve- 
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land, New York, and Boston on equal terms in every respect 
with Americii fish. This bill proposes to give a market as 
accessible in every way to the Canadian fishermen as to the 
American fishermen of 50,000,000 people, and we are to receive 
in return absolutely nothing. We have no natural advantages in 
any way over the Canadian fisheries. With the tariff removed 
the Canadian on the Pacific has every advantage over the Amer- 
ican fisherman. Can it be expected that the private enterprise 
of our citizens can prevail against the paternalism of Canada? 
This bill means ruin to the great fresh-fish industry of the 
Pacific northwest. . 
THE FARMER. 

A few days ago I was riding through a portion of Canada 
between Buffalo and Detroit. It was a fine agricultural coun- 
try. I was talking to some gentlemen upon the train. They 
told me they were acquainted in that neighborhood and familiar 
with the prices of farm lands, I asked them what was the 
value of the land through which we were passing. They said 
it was worth from $50 to $75 per acre. I asked them what 
was the value of the same character of land immediately across 
the line in the United States. They replied that it was worth 
I asked them what was the differ- 
ence, and they replied the tariff upon farm products. And so 
it is in western Washington. Good farm land near the 
boundary line in the United States is worth from $100 to $400 
per acre. Immediately across the line it is worth from $25 to 
$100 per acre. It is true that for oats and hay the best land 
in the United States is some better than the best in British 
Columbia. This is not true, however, for dairying purposes. 
But the difference in the quality of the land is not nearly so 
great as the difference in price. It is just as certain that the 
price of land on either side of the international boundary will 
come to a common level in price when the tariff is removed as it 
is that two bodies of water will come to a common level if there 
are no barriers between them. The result must be to greatly 
increase the price of Canadian farm land and largely decrease 
the price of American farm land. This change will gradually 
become less on both sides as you leave the line. 

Adniitting, for the sake of the argument, that labor is as high 
in Canada as on this side, which is admitted only for the sake 
of the argument, can the American farmer with his high-priced 
land compete with the Canadian farmer with his low-priced 
land in raising exactly the same products? A great portion 
of the oats bought by the Government for the Philippines is 
supplied from the farms in my district. I know that last year 
the contractor who supplied these oats paid the duty and then 
got a portion of his oats in Canada cheaper than he could 
purchase them from the State of Washington. What market 
in Canada does the farmer get for letting the Canadian farmer 
into his market for oats and hay in the United States? 

Again, western Washington, in proportion to its cultivated area, 
is the greatest dairy country in the United States. Its dairy 
products amount to millions. What market in Canada under 


| this bill will the American farmer get for letting the Canadian 


into his market? For opening up to the Canadian farmer the 
greatest market in the world, what does the American farmer: 
get in return? The question brought by this proposed treaty 


into the State of Washingon is not a vague and distant one; it is 


not an academic proposition; it is a grim fact at our very 
doors. Its results will be immediate and disastrous. In re- 


turn for the injury that must come, will some Member who 
favors this bill tell me some benefits that it will bring to the 
farmer, the fishermen, the dairymen, and the manufaeturer of 
forest products in my State? 
CHEAP 

The main plea by those who are favoring this bill is that we 
should have cheaper food for our people. The appeal that is 
made in the majority report for cheap food is truly pathetic. 
It is filled with tears. It appeals for cheap bread and cheap 
meat for the poor. In this portion of the majority report gaunt 
poverty stalks in every line and skeletons of want grin from its 
pages. But it has been many years since the white race ate its 
wheat unground and devoured hogs and cattle on the hoof. If 


FOODSTUFFS. 


| you are to feed the poor, why not give them flour instead of 


wheat? Why not give them dressed meat instead of live ani 
mals? Would not this be more economical? Would not this 
more tend to reduce the cost of living? This is the process you 
propose to practice upon the lumberman, for you give him free 
lumber, but fail to provide him with logs to produce that lum 
ber. The paper industry is to have free paper, but not free 
pulp wood. Then why not practice the same with food products 
and give the manufactured produ instead of the raw material? 


NOT RECIPROCITY. 
There is no reciprocity in this so-called treaty. Reciprocity 
carries with it the understanding that you are to get something 
for giving something. Ir this treaty arrangement the United 
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States gives everything and gets nothing. At best this bilt | 
would only open up the markets of each country to the same | 
class of products produced in each country. We are not giving | 
our markets to Canada, and Canada is not giving her markets 
to us, but both countries propose to open up their markets to the 
products of each country. Each country under this arrange 
ment may supply the entire market for both countries. This is 
not mutual benefit; this is competition. This is not reciprocity ; 
this is commercial war. This bill is not reciprocity; it is pre- 
digested tariff revision given us to swallow according to diree 
tions; it is a new political breakfast food, compounded in secret 
by concealed and unknown wise men, warranted to be good for 
the nerves of anemic free traders, especially those who still 
claim to belong to the Republican Party. 

This so-called treaty is worse than free trade. If we are to 
have free trade, let us do it at once and make an end of the 
thing, and let the country adjust itself as best it can to the 
conditions; but let us stop this false pretense of reciprocity, 
this coming to free trade by piecemeal. This constant changing 
of schedules under one pretense or another, this going to free 
trade by cutting off one protected industry after another, is 
founded upon the same wisdom and logic that inspired a certain 
old and kind-hearted German gentleman dealing with his dog. 
This free-trade philosopher lived in a small village, and every 
morning the howl of his dog disturbed his neighbors. Finally 
one of his friends made bold to ask the reason for this periodi- 
eal disturbance caused by the brute. The old gentlenan re- 
plied that he was a kind-hearted and philanthropic citizen, but 
he believed it was to the best interest of his dog that his ears 
should be cut off; so in order to hurt the dog as little as possi- 
ble, and to permit him to adjust himself to changing conditions, 
he was taking off a small piece each day. This is the enlight- 
ened philosophy of free trade by piecemeal. Such process 
would be as kind to the business of this country as was the 
method followed by the old gentleman to his dog. 

We have heard much by the gentlemen who are in favor of 
this bill of the altruistic spirit that should inspire us in dealing 
with our Canadian neighbor. They tell us in eloquent appeals 
that the people of that country are of our language, of our race, 
nearer to us than any other. But this newly discovered affinity 
of theirs does not seem to return their affection. If Canada 
loves us as these gentlemen claim to love her, then why are the 
other nations, even if this treaty should go into effect, more 
favored than we? Under this treaty, so far as I can under- 
stand, it only opens to Canada our markets still further, and 
she in return still further opens her markets to England, France, 
and the other countries of Europe. In reality we gain no ad- 
vantage by this treaty, for while the tariff is lowered for us it 
is proportionately lowered for other nations. The majority say 
in their report that this treaty will greatly benefit Canada. No 
doubt of it. But if we are going into the philanthropic busi- 
ness, why not let all alike share in this great international 
charity? Why confine it to the farmer, the fisherman, and the 
worker in the forests? If it is a good thing for Canada to 
make her this great gift, why not let all in on the proposition? 
The Good Book says it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
Then why not let the harvester combine, the milling industry, 
the Beef Trust, and the Steel Trust share in this divine 
blessing? 

Let me say, in conclusion, that if the time has come when it 
is to be accepted as true that the old theory I have heard my 
Democratic friends proclaim from my youth up, that the tariff 
is a tax, that the consumer pays it, then the Republican Party 
no longer has any apology for its existence and has not had for 
the last 40 years. For one I still believe that whenever you 
buy a pound of butter or a foot of lumber or a bale of hay or 
a bushel of oats or a pound of fish or a horse or a sheep or : 
pound of wool from Canada that can be economically produced 
in this country, you take that much work and that much wages 
from the American and give it to the Canadian; that you send 
that much money out of the country that ought to be kept at 
home. This has been my faith during all my political life, and 
I am proud to say that that faith remains unshaken to-day. 

This proposed treaty violates the foundation principles of 


protection. It assumes that it is to the advantage of this 
country for us to buy where we can buy the cheapest. This 


bill proposes to bring into direct competition the farmer, the 
lumberman, and the fisherman with those engaged in these 
same industries in another country, with those that do not 
in any way support this Nation and owe no allegiance to our 
country in time of peace or war. This bill proposes to trade a 
market of 90,000,000 people for a market of 7,000,000 peo- 
ple. If this be reciprocity, then enough of it would blot this 
Nation from the commercial map of the world. Reciprocity of 
this kind and free trade are synonymous. | 


Reciprocity with Canada, 


SPEECH 
ANDREW 


OF MASSACHU 


HON. J. PETERS, 


SETTS, 
In tue House or Rerresentarives, 
Tuesday, February 1}, 1911, 
On the bill (IF. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes, 

Mr. PETERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The subject of broader and closer trade rela- 
tions with Canada has been constantly before the people of this 
country since Revolutionary times. Situated on the same conti- 
nent, Canada presents stronger reasons for commercial 
relations with us than can any other land. A common frontier 
of 5,700 miles in extent joins us, and mutual traditions and am- 
bitions of free government serve to offer solid ground for the 
friendship of the people of both countries. To bind such coun- 
tries together by the closest of industrial ties indeed a 
paramount duty of statesmanship. 

Confronted by an ever increasing cost of living and hindered 
in development by a tariff policy which raises the cost of pro- 
duction of American goods, the people of this country strive 
for wider markets, and the inhabitants of our cities demand 
cheaper foods. The bitter humor of offering continued protec- 
tion at public expense to gigantic industries, unequaled in pro- 
duction and power by those of any nation in the world, has 
ceased to amuse the people, and a reduction in the price of ne- 
cessities must be attempted. The people want reciprocity and 
its resultant benefits—first of all, reciprocity with Canada. 

RECIPROCITY 


close 


is 


LONG CONSIDERED. 


Since the early days of our national life statesmen of both 


parties have voiced views most favorable to reciprocity. Mr. 
Clay, on October 11, 1826, writes: 
The Government of the United States has always been anxious that 


the trade between them and the British colonies should be placed on a 
liberal and equitable basis. There has not been a moment since the 
adoption of the present Constitution when they have not been willing 
to apply to it principles of fair reciprocity and equal competition. 

Mr. McLean, a few years later our minister to England, re- 
ceived from Mr. Van Buren, during the Presidency of Gen. Jack- 
son, instructions to commence trade negotiations with the Eng- 
lish Government relative to the trade between this country and 
the British colonies in North America. These letters of instruc- 
tion by Mr. Van Buren say: 

The policy of the United States in relation to their commercial inter 
course with other nations is founded on 


principles of perfect equality 
and reciprocity. By the adoption of these principles they have en 
deavored to relieve themselves from the discussions, discontents, and 
embarrassments inseparable from the imposition of burdensome dis 


criminations. These principles were avowed while they were yet strug 
gling for their independence, are recorded in the first treaty, and have 
been adhered to with the most scrupulous fidelity. 

If, Mr. Speaker, the Nation had listened with more patience 
to those who a century ago argued for Canadian reciprocity, if 
a sound reciprocal agreement had then been reached under 
which both nations could have developed to mutual advantage, 
there would not be heard now the complaints of that small pro 
portion of our population which may be compelled to readjust 
its occupations with the advent of reciprocity. 

But both nations are still young, and the reciprocity which 
we have here an opportunity to establish wil! form a basis for 
more complete and far-reaching measures, measures which will 
knit the Continent of North America into an industrial unit 
and add to the peace and prosperity of all its people. 

DESPERATE TACTICS OF OPPOSITION, 
These considerations impel us to demand a lessening of our 
trade restrictions with our neighbors, the people of Canada, 
and it is to carry into effect such hopes that an understanding 
has been reached between the two countries, and this bill before 
us is to carry out the terms of such agreement. The unscrupu 
lous efforts of those who oppose this bill to read into the mo 
tives of its supporters a desire for the political annexation of 
Canada are efforts unworthy of Members of this body. They 
should be doubly condemned, because they tend to upset the 
friendly relations which now obtain between Great Britain and 
her colonies and the United States, relations which will be 
cemented more firmly by mutual trust and confidence in the 
terms of this pending agreement. It regrettable that such 
international misunderstanding can be brought about so easily, 
and those who knowingly take advantage of such a possibility 
seem to me almost traitorously unscrupulous in their endeavors 


is 
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to bring this measure into difficulties. This measure, however, 
is So mutually beneficial, as far as it goes, that Canada will not 
defeat it. It can not be successfully attacked on either economic 
or constitutional grounds. 


THE GONSTITI rIONAL QUESTION. 


| tained 


Three methods of establishing commercial reciprocity with | 


Canada are possible under our system of government. The first 
is by means of a treaty, formally- negotiated by the President 
and the Department of State and laid before Congress upon 
completion for its acceptance or rejection. The second mode of 
attempting the same end is by initiating concurrent legislative 


action in the legislatures of the two countries. The third 
method, and the one by which the present agreement is at- 


tempted, consists in a compromise of the two already cited, in 
cooperation within each Government between the legislative and 
executive branches. Brief consideration of the history of Ca- 
nadian reciprocity with the United States determines very 
clearly the possibilities of each of these three methods of attain- 
ing a single end. 

Congress is allotted by the Constitution the power of raising 
revenue and the determination of how revenue shall be raised. 
Consequently the entirely reasonable disposition of the legisla- 
tive branch has been to resent by withholding its approval the 


| support of every Member of Congress. 


occasional action of the Presidents in framing a tariff treaty, | 


without formal congressional authorization and advice. The 
submission of revenue legislation in the form of a treaty has 
always been to Congress like a red rag to a bull. 
umd acceptable may be the provisions of such a treaty thus ad- 
vanced, Congress must refuse its sanction in order that 


their separate fields, as designated by the Constitution. 


examination of previous efforts to secure reciprocity shows this | 


attitude of Congress. 


PREVIOUS FUTILE EFFORTS FOR RECIPROCITY. 

In 1844 an excellent treaty was negotiated to establish reci- 
procity with the German zollverein, the tariff union of the Ger- 
man States. 
that the President had exceeded his authority by taking the 
unauthorized initiative in revenue arrangements. Subsequently, 
a similar treaty with Mexico was defeated for the same reason. 
There was, of course, in 1844 a well-defined opposition to reci- 
procity upon its merits. Daniel Webster had been among the 
most vehement opponents of the policy. The progress of na- 
tional economic growth had not then rendered the high pro- 
tective tariff as oppressive, unnatural, and unnecessary as it is 
to-day. Reasons other than those constitutional entered into 
the failure of the proposed treaties. 

Four years later, in 1848, was demonstrated the futility of at- 
tempting Canadian reciprecity by concurrent legislation alone. 
A bill proposing reciprocity passed the House but went no 
further because of doubt then prevalent as to Canada’s attitude 
toward American shipping on the St. Lawrence. Although the 
bill was strongly backed by popular opinion and by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, it failed because the complications as to 
the St. Lawrence were of such a nature that they could never 
have been unraveled by legislative action alone. The inter- 
vention of diplomacy and a starting point of tentative agree- 
ment was necessary, and always will be necessary, before any- 
thing can be accomplished by legishative action alone upon so 
complex an international problem. 

In 1850 another bill to establish Canadian reciprocity passed 
the House, but was again halted by the complexities and doubts 
as to the attitude of Canada. The legislative branch could not 
find just what tariff concessions the Canadians were willing to 
make, though inquiry through the State Department revealed 
that the St. Lawrence would be thrown open to American 
shipping. A third and equally futile attempt was later made 
by the House to meet the situation by legislation. 

HOW RECIPROCITY WAS SECURED, 1854—1866. 

In 1853, therefore, Congress passed a resolution authorizing 
the President to arrange reciprocity by means of a treaty. The 
liberalization of commercial intercourse with the United States 
meant so much to Canada that the Governor General, Earl 
Grey, hastened in person to Washington, took part in the fram- 
ing, and by his personal efforts overcame the opposition to rati- 


However wise | 





| been found to exist. 


fication in the Senate, so that our first and last general reciproc- | 


ity treaty with Canada was completed by the President’s signa- 
ture, August 5, 1854. It had been secured by congressional 
authorization of the President to negotiate a treaty; by the 
consequent drawing of the treaty, which was not to become law 
without concurrent enforcing legislation by the two Govern- 
ments; by the ratification of the Senate; and by the passage by 
Congress of an act putting the treaty in force, which was duly 
made law by the President's signature. 


THE PRESENT METHOD. 

The method used in the present instance differs somewhat 
from the operations by which Canadian reciprocity was at- 
in 1853-54. Last fall two representatives of the State 
Department were sent to Ottawa bv the President to formulate 
a “reciprocal trade agreement.” After a series of conferences, 
negotiations were adjourned to be taken up again in Washing- 
ton. January 21 of this year, after two Canadian cabinet min- 
isters had spent two weeks in Washington, the final agreement 
was drawn up. Paragraph 3 reads: 

It is agreed that the desired tariff changes shall not take the formal 
shape of a treaty, but that the Governments of the two countries will 
use their utmost efforts to bring about such changes by concurrent 
legislation at Washington and Ottawa. 

The detailed schedules of the proposed tariff changes are 
appended to the agreement. 

Two differences are apparent in the manner by which this mat- 
ter has been managed in distinction to the method of 1855-54: 
The Executive in this case was not authorized to take the 
initiative by act of Congress, and the pending proposition has 
not been put in treaty form. The need and demand of his people 
compelled the Executive to initiate this reciprocity agreement, 
and the need and demand of the people should enlist for it the 
The constitutional argu- 
ment does not in this case justify our opposition. 

TRIALS OF CANADIAN RECIPROCITY—THE ELGIN TREATY, 1854-1866. 

Although the reciprocity sentiment has always been felt in 
the councils of this Nation, as shown by passages already 


| quoted, we have had but one really comprehensive reciprocity 
the | 
functions of the governmental branches may be preserved to | posed in the pending agreement—the Elgin treaty, in force from 
A brief | . 


arrangement with Canada which may be compared to that pro 


1854 to 1866. This treaty of 1854 dealt with three subjects: 
Navigation of the St. Lawrence, trade relations, and the fish- 
eries question. Of these the subject of trade relations is alone 
germane to the present discussion. The question of fisheries, 
recently settled by The Hague, now interests us only in its 


| commercial aspect. 
It was rejected by the Senate upon the grounds | 


THE ELGIN TREATY NOT A FAILURE. 

The free list of the Elgin treaty was much more comprelhen- 
sive than that here proposed. It provided for free interchange 
of natural preducts from the farm, the sea, the forest, and the 
mine. Among the raw products that were put upon the free 
list by that treaty and which are omitted from this are meats. 
cotton, wood, coal, wool, hemp, raw tebacco, and manufactured 
lumber. I wish to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that the treaty of 1854, although it put upon the free list many 
more farm products than this proposed agreement, was alimiost 
universally appreved. The opposition which its sponsors feared 
from the agricultural population did not materialize. Nor was 
the satisfaction of the farmers lessened after the treaty weut 
into effect and its workings were felt. The incursion of the 
Canadian farmer into the American market, which faultfinders 
had predicted, did not materialize. The larger surplus produc- 
tion of the Canadian wheat growers was counteracted by the 
longer distance of their haul to market. This was true of all 
farm products. When popular opinion began to grow hostile to 
the treaty but a few years after its negotiation, the only agita- 
tion on the part of the farmers was to have a few products 
which had been left off the free list put immediately upen it. 

The feeling against the Elgin treaty which resulted in its 
repeal in 1866 can hardly be attributed to its economic failure. 
In one year after the ratification of the treaty-our Canadian 
exports grew from twelve millions to twenty-four millions! 
But the financial crisis crippled our trade in 1857 and the 
rapidly growing seriousness of the slavery question, in which 
Canada and Great Britain were not sympathetic to our Govern- 
ment, resulted in a feeling of hostility that picked flaws in the 
treaty where under ordinary circumstances none would have 
Then the War swept down upon us. In 
1861 the balance of Canadian trade was against us and again 
in i865. There was dissatisfaction with other parts of the 
treaty, and the attitude, during the war, of Canada, and more 
especially the United Kingdom, made relations more unpleasant. 
Consequently in 1866 the treaty was repealed. It is significant 
that the trade balance remained with Canada for several years 
after the abrogation of the treaty. 


A LESSON FOR THE FARMERS. 

It is now generally agreed by the authorities that the Elgin 
treaty was abrogated for insufficient reasons not connected with 
its success in operation. It is futile to quote the figures of the 
period in attempted proof of the success or failure of the treaty 
of 1854-1866 as an economic measure. The abnormal war-time 


eonditions vitiate comparison. The chief lesson to be drawn 
from the consideration of the matter is that this early treaty, 
with many more farm products on the free list than are now 

















proposed, did not hurt the farmers. The distinguished Cana- | of high protection—an invisible, unnatural 
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dian member of Parliament, Hon. John Charlton, states further | 


that in the sixties this country was the chief market for 
Canadian farm produce, which now goes almost entirely to 
England. If the American farmer could stand the whole 


Canndian output in competition under the Elgin treaty, surely 
he can stand the portion that will be diverted from England by 
the operation of the agreement now before us, an agreement not 
nearly so comprehensive as that of 1854. 

THE BALANCB OF TRADE. 

The balance of trade between this country and Canada was 
from the time of our independence until 1857 in favor of the 
United States, which, as the more developed Nation, sent her 
products across the border for the use of the Canadian pioneers. 
In 1857 a disastrous financial crisis shook our industrial world 


and the impending shadow of civil strife added to business un- 
certainty. That year Canada, no longer a fertile wilderness, 
sent more goods across the border than we did. In 1858 and 


18590 we regained the lead, but from 1860, when the war began, 
to 1874, eight years after its conclusion, for only one year— 
i863—did we have the balance of trade. We held it from 1874 
to 1880, but from 1880 to 1892 the advantage again lay with 
Cannda, excepting in one year, 1884. Canada was developing 


by leaps and bounds, while our country lay bound in the throes 
of industrial and political reconstruction. Since 1892 the 


United States has sent each year to Canada an amount con- 
stantly increasing in excess of our imports from the north, ntil 
in the fiscal year of 1910 our Canadian exports were more than 
double our imports—$206,611,517 to $96,357,998. 

THE 


PENDING MEASURE. 


This measure is before us to-day through a special message 


from the President. In that message the President cites the 
success of the 1909 tariff as justification for further adjustment 


of our trade relations with Canada. It appears to me that the 
failure of the tariff of 1909 rather than its success warrants a 
change in its duties, The people wish for reciprocity, and the 
recent election shows their views as to the merits of the Payne 
Act. 

A government must have weighty reasons for the arbitrary 
interference with normal commercial distribution which fol- 
lows a high protective tariff. This act seeks to bring into op- 
eration the law of natural forees between this country and 
Canada, forces too long restricted. Being incomplete, it can 
not be entirely successful. It will not give us cheaper coal in 
New England by opening to us the product of the Nova Scotia 
mines. In many respects it fails to establish what real reci- 
procity should be, but I believe, nevertheless, that it will be of 
distinct benefit to New England and to the country at large. 

The Democratic Party has for years been urging a bil! 
founded on the principles of this measure, but because our oppo- 
nents, in fear of further defeat, have adopted in part at least 
the principles for which we have fought, shall we oppose this 
bill, which, so far as it goes, is in the people’s interest? No 
Democrat will grant that this relief is more than an incomplete 
concession to the people’s interest, but for my part I do not feel 
justified in casting my vote to delay even incomplete Canadian 
reciprocity for one hour longer than Republican policy compels. 

The proposed agreement provides in substance that there shall 
be placed upon the free list of both countries leading food and 
dairy products, fruits, fish, eggs, and cattle. The duty is to be 
removed by Canada on cottonseed oil and on rough lumber, in- 
cluding wood pulp and paper, by the United States. The duties 
on the secondary products of food, such as meats, fresh and 
canned, and prepared foodstuffs are mutually reduced, as are 
the taxes on some manufactured articles, 


EXISTING TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Canada is, in proportion to her population, the best market 


for our products, and her purchases from this country of 
$225.521,809 are over twice what she purchases from Great 


Britain and compose half of the entire imports of the Dominion. 
Her exports to us amount to $104,199,675 as against exports of 
$139,482,945 which she sends to England. Hence, while sup- 
plying half her imports, we only purchase from her 37.3 per 
cent of her exports. Our exports to the German Empire are 
but $258,000,000, or but little in excess of those to Canada. 
Without the item of cotton they amount to $120,000,000. Enor- 
mous as is this trade with Canada, were the artificial barriers 
of the tariff removed it would undoubtedly greatly increase, as 
Canada would then turn many of her farm products into this 
country and give stimulant in return to the importations of our 
articles. 

Since reciprocity was unwisely terminated in 1866 Canada’s 
exports to England have increased 527 per cent, but her exports 


to this country only 62 per cent. Here at a glance is the result 
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, political border line 
made nearly nine times as obstructive to commerce as 2,000 


7 


miles of salt water. 
The most important product of the Dominion of Canada is 
wheat, of which product Canada exported 57,000,000 bushel 


out of a total crop of 166,744,000. ‘This 
of 25 cents a bushel on wheat. At present 


bill removes the duty 
we export 144,000,000 


bushels of wheat, but our amount is constantly diminishing, 
while that of Canada is rapidly increasing, and at no distant 
day our exportations from this country will prebably cease. 
The price of wheat to-day is largely determined, not by local 
conditions, but by the markets of the world in Liverpool, where 


the wheat grown in Russia, I States 


compete. 


Asia, Canada, and the Unite 


Bread is a staple article of life and it is the last article on 
which a tariff ought to be raised. We should allow the grain 
of Canada to seek its natural channels for milling in the 
United States and remove from our statute books, never to be 


renewed, a tax which rests on the staple necessity of every 
man, woman, and child. Our national demand for wheat is 
outstripping our supply. The bread tax must be removed. 
FARM PRODUCTS 
The removal of the duties on farm products may result in 
changing the methods of farming in certain locations. The 
farmers in the Central West, in locations where grain is now 


raised, may find it profitable to devote more attention to raising 
animals and fattening them on the grain imported from Canada. 
This change of industry would benefit not only the farmers 
themselves, but would lessen the price of meat in our cities. 
[I again call attention, Mr. Chairman, to the experience of the 
farmers under the reciprocity treaty of 1S54. 

COST OF LIVING 

The workingman has long been struggling with an increase of 
the cost of living. My own State of Massachusetts last year 
authorized an able and thorough committee to investigate the 
cost of living. This commission was appointed by a Republican 
governor, and I wish to quote from its report (Mass. 
1910, Doc. 1750, p. 384): 

But the tariff was never meant to apply 
people, save for the development of such industries as 
in Florida or beets for sugar in the West From thé first it was de 
signed to create and preserve manufacturing industries The odium 
of the corn laws need but be suggested to show how obnoxious would 


louse, 


seriously to the food of the 
the growing of fruit 


be a serious tax on food. If we have reached the point where it is of 
real importance to us to have the product of the farms of the North 
as well as that of the farms of the West, no tariff hindrance can be 
endured. * * ® 

It is not probable that the removal of the duty on farm products 


would diminish by a penny the wage rate of farm laborers anywhere 
in the United Staes. That rate is determined by the competition of 
the mill and the attractiveness of the city ese 

It is not our belief that removal of the tariff on the staple artic! 
of food would speedily and greatly reduce the of living rl 
same causes are making food high in all the civilized world, and th 
difference between wholesale prices is not enough to warrant the expe 
tation that a policy of what, for brevity’s sake, would doubtless be 


cost 


called “free food” could change international transactions greatly 
and at once. Its importance comes from the fact that we are soon 
going to buy a material part of our food outside our own limits 
It would further have the very beneficial consequence of removing 
what chance may now exist to “corner” food products—a chance that 
puts the public at the mercy of the speculator and the trust vo 
some extent, also, it would lessen our dependence on the seasons and 
the weather. Bad harvests rarely occur over all the world 

We submit. therefore, that it is a wise economic policy to give the 
people free access to those articles of food tl it « ill fo the bulk of 
the expenditure of the masses For purposes of revenue, it may |! 
wise to tax somewhat the comforts, and the heaviest dutlé hould be 
levied on the luxuries, but the food necessities of life should be “ free 


FREE FISH ITS EFFECT ON EXPOR 

The United States has had two treaties wi 
fish on the free list—the Elgin treaty, 1854-1866, and the treaty 
of Washington, 1871-1885. Not forgetting that abnormal wat 
time conditions affected all industries in the sixties, an exami 
nation of the national imports and exports of fish, with a view 
to determining how free fish affected them is bound to be most 
significant in forecasting the results of the pending agreement 
as far as fish is concerned. 

The Elgin treaty going into effect in 1854 caused our fish e 
port to take a sudden leap from $474,003 in 1855 to $1.S81,42 
in 1865, an increase of $1,400,000 in 10 years In 1865 the fis 
industry began at last to feel the depressing effect of the grea 
national struggle, and fish exports fell until 1870, when they 
reached a figure of $1,385,53S—a decrease small indeed compared 
with the magical increase of the years 1855-1865. 

rhe Elgin treaty was abrogated in 1866 for Linly 
unconnected with the success of its operation as an economic 
measure. The fish exports were already falling, and they con 
tinued to decrease, being perhaps assisted in that decrease by the 
renewed obstruction of a tariff. 

In 1871 the treaty of Washington was negotiated, which again 
put fish on the free list. Again, as under the Elgin treaty, our 
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fish « xports le aped from $1,674,347 in 1872 to $4,858,551 six years 
Jater in 1878. For the remaining seven years of the treaty the 
figure did not vary much. Our fish exports now average, taking 
the last five years, at about $6,500,000 per year. 


EFFECTS ON FISH IMPORTS. 

The effects of these two treaties upon our fish imports is some- 
what more complex. When the Elgin treaty went into effect in 
ISot our imports in fish increased from $1,018,463 in 1855 to 


24,116,090 in 1866—an increase of almost $3,100,000 in 11 years. 





But the figure of 1866 is abnormal, probably caused by a rush | 


of Canadian fishermen to get their produce in before the treaty 
was abrogated; 1860-1862 the imports had decreased $1,300,000 
with the treaty, of course, still in force. 


rhe abrogation of the Elgin treaty in 1866 resulted in a tre- | fore of the opinion that when the tariff shall further be revised, the 


mendous slump in our imports—$2,700,000 in two years. When 
the treaty of Washington took effect in 1872 the imports were 
$2,150,117. In one year they leaped to $3,085,257, but after stay- 
ing near that for three years the figures slumped in 1876-7 to 
less than $2,500,000. Since then the increase of our fish imports 


has been steady and gradual, and has almost reached an annual | 


value of $14,000,000. 
ITS EFFECT UPON THI 

Those interested are at variance as to the effect of free fish 
upon the industry as a whole. Mr. Leonard A. Treat, who ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee for the Boston 
Fish Bureau, advocated this bill. He said: 

Fortunately we have had one reciprocity treaty, and we know that 
when we had that reciprocity treaty the same fish business was being 
conducted as is being conducted now, but in larger volume and in a more 
profitable manner. 

Mr. Treat referred to the treaty of Washington and its effect, 
saying “ That was an era of prosperity in the fish business.” 
In proof of his statement he submitted the following tables: 


INDUSTRY. 


FIVE YEARS, CONCLUDING FREE-FISH PROVISION UNDER TREATY OF WASH- 
INGTON, 1871—1885. 
Total catch in hundredweight or quintals. 
aii nidiies g spsdhcnaieteiaainindaattdaigtaainaa (aiGaetiiiptnikeimmckielacinunienda 647, 426 
1X81 <amidlanaaaaiend Scecanmtiods snndenl cindincabdesiaimanlalteniile as 775, 027 
1882 — — nies hnagiaas eran - cosas 898, 094 
OU it cha ial aria aiieaian haan saint tapi slams dieiapeecie< Sa 
STITT Tilt iebantesl cnt tntmes ibis lcci a ta li 1, 001, 303 
Tete! .... denies osielaencinepeienteett cael lit 4, 383, 548 
Average catch —__---- heiiin-saamiasacalieed iehiiaae 876, 709 


FIVE YEARS SUCCEEDING RESUMPTION OF TARIFF ON FISH, 1885-1889. 
Total catch in hundredweight or quintals. 


I wi inid ccitsiiisienteblcnahdaiedian _ paiees ciieinnitahe aid dpm tapibnaniinn Geiniacismaiie 902, 455 
1886 Seslincctieiin: dnpansanies sentiadigsta ih eaidianiiidltiace in a a ae RLS 
1887 a i ° san padhesltinin deyeidsurien tiiemcteaiaiieicaheiteMlpiai 676 
1888 < a a wna - sitiieinile tetas HRD 
1889 ee oe a ata a ‘ Stic psd ne al ae 498 


3, 492, 320 
aio : 698, 464 

These figures, for New England fishermen only, added to the 
general summary of the effect of free fish upon our imports and 
exports, indicate that to our fish industry as a whole 
fish would be a tremendous boon. 
expand under this treaty, and it is doubtful if the fresh-fish in- 


Total —- 1 tiniiedacindiinciailinnae capitan dais eaiidintininatian anitinleniniieheiibiatinaiiatinhaatiia 
Average catch ~~~ 


dustry, no more than holding its own at the present time, would | 


be injured by Canadian competition. The tendency toward cen- 
tralization is making itself felt in the fish business, and so from 
broad point of view the proposed agreement will 
salutary. 


every be 


COST OF LIVING FOR CONSUMER AND FISHERMAN. 


The Massachusetts commission, already quoted, states that 


of the fish handled in Boston the tariff affects only smelts and | 


herring. Mr. M. P. Shaw, manager of the Booth Fishing Co., of 
Boston, testified (p., 120, report) that in his opinion— 

It worked a hardship upon the 
cause of their cheapness. 

Marshall F. Blanchard, president of the T. 
tion, testified (p. 119): 

In the past three years the prices have aver 
increased demand. 


poor people, who eat them largely be- 


aged higher, owing to the 


He was then speaking of Boston, but examination 


that the annual amount is beginning to fall off, while the number 
1909. This decrease of supply at Gloucester must also affect 
prices. Free fish will increase the supply and must lower prices. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts and from the district 
which includes Gloucester has, in opposing free fish, called at- 
tention to the fact that it costs less to construct and fit a fishing 
schooner in Nova Scotia than in Massachusetts. This may be 
true, but the gentleman from Massachusetts supported a tariff 
which taxed anchors and fishhooks 45 per cent, hempen cordage 
2 cents per pound, and sails 30 per cent. Each of these duties 
made the cost of an American fishing vessel so much greater 





free | 
The salt-fish industry would | 


Wharf Corpora- | 


of the | 
amount of fish landed at Gloucester annually, 1899-1909, shows | 


| facturers, 


| 
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and added to its handicap in competing with its Canadian rivals, 
The gentleman even favored the rule which prevented his offer- 
ing amendments to cheapen the cost of living for the Gloucester 
fishermen. 

FOOD TAX INCREASES COST OF LIVING. 

I invite the consideration of the House to some of the facts 
in the conclusions of the Cost of Living Report I referred to, 
page 530: 

The United States appears, however, to be approaching rapidly the 
turning point, when it will become, instead of a food-exporting, a 
food-importing country. Under these conditions, as the duties on food 
stuffs become actually operative, their effect must be to increase the 
cost of living to wage earners and the expenses of production to manu- 
thus hampering the development of industry and defeating 
the very purpose of the protective policy. The commission is there 


expediency of removing all duties on food products should be con- 
sidered carefully by the National Congress. 
RECIPROCITY IN INTEREST OF WHOLE PEOPLB. 
To the consideration of this measure the attention of the 


Members is invited from a large point of view, not that of 
selfish interest or the interest of any party or section of the 
country, but the interest of the whole Nation. The true con- 
siderations which are represented we should have clearly in 
mind in passing on any measure. The cheapening of the cost 
of living, enabling the workingman to purchase with his hard- 


| earned dollar the necessities for his family; the considerations 


of friendship for Canada, our neighbor; and the splendid ideal 
of developing into a commercial unit the whole continent of 
America—these are the considerations which should appeal to 
the Members of this body. For these reasons I ask them not to 
be guided by selfishness, by party prejudice, but to meet this 
matter in the broadest spirit of American citizenship. With 
that point of view there can be but one result—the passage of 
this bill by such a majority as will convince the country on a 
question of such national importance that its Representatives 
feel, above party or sectional interests, the welfare of its 
people, 





Reciprocity and Free Trade. 


SPEECH 


OF 


IAMPTON MOOR 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tue House or Representatives, 


BON «a. 


E, 


Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 
(H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: Much as I would like to stand with the distin- 
guished gentlemen who advocate the enactment into law of this 
reciprocity agreement with Canada, I find myself unable to do 
so. With me the wisdom of a protective-tariff system in the 
United States has been a matter of conviction. I do not now, 
even upon such arguments as have been presented, feel that I 
could trail along after this new sentiment, notwithstanding the 
unselfish and benevolent attributes ascribed to it by its pro- 
ponents. I certainly can not agree with the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CrarkK] in his declaration for a continuance of 
treaties with European nations, should this agreement with 
Canada be adopted as the entering wedge. Such a sysiem, as I 
view it and as it seems to be conceded by the Democratic leaders 
in this House, would mean inevitable free trade with Great 
Britain, with Germany, with France, with Italy, and, by the 
same token, with China and Japan. 

DEMOCRATS AND UNIVERSAL 


On the bill 


BROTHERHOOD. 
Admirable as is the theory of universal peace and fellowship, 
I have not yet observed that the gentleman from Missouri | Mr. 


| CLarK], who prociaims it, is willing to extend it without restric- 
of trips made was 3,954 in 1899, 2,067 in 1908, and only 1,508 in | 


tion—even to his fellow countrymen upon this side of the House. 
And if we can not have any of it here, as between Americans, I 
do not believe the time has arrived to attempt it while European 
nations are armed and fortified and while labor in China and 
Japan and India and other countries is not upon equal terms 
with the labor of the United States. No, Mr. Speaker; delight- 


ful in theory as is that “ brotherhood of man” which the more 
religiously inclined of our Democratic brethren are now preach- 
ing, I do not foresee an immediate prospect of any good brother 
upon that side of the House letting go his claim to any good 
thing that is now possessed by any of his brethren upon this side 
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of the House; nor can I foresee any one of the nations of the 
Ola World yielding to the United States anything it does not 
have to yield, or that it would not be of advantage to yield. 
Unwise or even unstatesmanlike as such a statement might seem 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCatv], I am still 
convineed that the United States possesses a higher and better 
standard of living than any of the European countries—surely 
than any of the Asiatic countries—and that it would be giving 
something for nothing and doing ourselves incalculable harm to 
deliberately recede from the favored position we occupy and 
reduce our proud people to the lower level that exists elsewhere. 
PARADISE AND POCKETBOOKS 

Upon this question I would very readily yield to the testimony 
of Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, whose essays and reports upon the lower wage levels 
and wretched living conditions in European countries were but 
so recently contrasted with our own. You may say what you 
plex about our “sister country” to the north and picture 
Canada as the fairest maiden in the international galaxy, you 
can not concede to her the free trade and favored tariff condi- 
tions you now propose without answering to every European 
or Asiatic country that has an equal right to your consideration 
This would be the law as you now admit it to be, regardless 
of that benevolent dispensation with which you now propose to 
treat the world. Surely, Mr. Speaker, we have not yet driven 
from the earth the spirit of selfishness which is the sum of all 
evil; nor are we prepared—much as we would like to have it 
to legislate ourselves into the Garden of Eden as it was 
before the temptation. The fable of the hen and the fox 
still as true as it was in the days of sop, and we are just as 
prone to keep our hands upon our pocketbooks, to lock our doors 
at night, and to maintain our almshouses, our insane asy! 
and our prisons as were our forefathers throughout the ages. 

PROTECTION AND REVENTE. 
Nor are we prepared to dispense with the protective system 


<e 


SO 


is 


Is, 


for reasons more practical. More than one-third of all the 
revenue which runs this Government is derived from a_pro- 


tective tariff. I know the importer and the jobber feel keenly 
upon this question, but I think I also know the feeling of the 
wage earner, and I would a thousand times prefer to protect 
him and his daily wage at honest toil in some productive in- 
dustry than to vote his degradation by increasing the profits 
of those whose business centers at the customhouses and whose 
fortunes are made or lost by manipulation. If we are to accept 
the statements of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Crark] and 
he gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, A. Mircnectt PAatmer}, 
it would appear that some new system of raising revenue 
than at the customhouse is to be provided when the Democrats 
control the country. According to the gentleman from Penn 
sylvania [Mr. A. MrircneLtt PALMER], we are to have a tariff for 
revenue only, and according to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CrarK], if the tariff for revenue only is not sufficient, we 
ire to impose an income tax upon everybody who makes from 
six to seven thousand dollars per annum or more. In 
words, as a substitute for the customhouse method of raising 
revenue derived from the importer who prefers to deal in for- 
‘ign-made rather than American-made goods, we are to have a 
lirect tax upon the people of the United States who must hence- 
forth do business and labor against a foreign competition from 
which they now are protected by a tariff representing the differ- 
ence in the cost of production at home and abroad. 
THE QUESTION OF CONSISTENCY. 

Emerson says: 

\ foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored by little 
statesmen and philosophers and divines. 
And I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that the argument which is be- 
ing made by many Republicans who propose to support this 


measure is that we are maintaining “a foolish consistency ” in 
standing for a protective tariff, and while I concede that in 


small matters, or even sometimes in great problems, consistency 
may be carried to the degree of foolishness, I am not prepared 
in this instance to reverse the beliefs and teachings of more 
than a quarter of a century and vote for a measure which I 
believe will have the effect of increasing the power of the so- 
called interests and of depressing the rank and file of hu 
manity. I would rather stand for still higher standards of 
living in the United States, hoping that our example might aid 
other nations to attain the higher level, than support a proposi- 
tion which would seem to imply that we had erred, and that 


the United States should reduce itself to the standard of living 
in other countries. In other words, Mr, Speaker, I would 


rather fight my way as a consistent protectionist against the 
‘reated sentiment for this Canadian entering wedge to European 
free trade than face about and apologize for a course of action 
with which I can not conscientiously sympathize. 


i 


other | 


DIFFERENT WITH CANADA ALONE 

If we were considering the question of Canadian annexation, 
it would be fair to speak of the comparative equality of the 
peoples of the United States and of Canada, but since Canada 
has not even so great a population as that of the single State 
of Pennsylvania and we are to receive it upon reciprocal terms 


which serve as a precedent for lowering our standards in every 


direction, I can not agree to the proposition. I have seen the 
dregs of London and of Liverpool and of Manchester; I have 
witnessed the conditions in the British West Indies Neither 
Canada nor the United States, thank God, have anything to 
compare with them, nor is humanity yet so specialized and 
degraded here. Why should we open the Canadian doorway 


through which this competition shall enter the | 


i\ited States’ 
ATTITUDE OF THE INSURGENT FARMER 
As the Representative of a manufacturing district, which is 
sometimes accused of being unduly protected by tariff legisla 
tion, I think it is fair to say a word about the United States 


farmer. To him is due in large degree the agitation which has 
resulted in the sudden perpetration of this reciprocal treaty 
program upon this House and the country Perhaps I may 
be pardoned for differentiating and speaking of the insurgent 
farmer: that farmer who in the last campaign took his politics 


and beliefs from the great farm journals, the great farm maga 
zines, and the great farm newspapers edited by the great sci 
entitic farmer-editors in the skyscrapers of New York and 


Boston. And not to be invidious, let me include some of the dis 
tinguished farmer-editors of my own city of Philadelphia. How 
these horny-fisted and callous-palmed tillers of the fought 


and bled for the downtrodden farmer in the last campaign! 


soil 


COMPARISON OF FARM AND FACTORY 

Throughout the discussion of the Payne tariff bill they kept 
the farmer dissatisfied: he was restless; he read overmuch of the 
“robber barons,” and the favored (7) beneficiaries of the tariff, 
who live and labor in the and alleys and sweatshops 
of the great cities No less than 57 varieties of 
affected him: he read the alluring advertisements 
litical quack doctors, and they increased his fever and ague. 
Surely there something the matter with the insurgent 
farmer last fall, and yet, as we recall the unappreciated efforts 
of the textile worker and the maker of hosiery to obtain pro 


streets 
distemper 
of the po 


Was 


tection against a German treaty agreement and other tariff 
conditions which cut the wage and reduced the capacity of 
the American manufacturer, we saw the farmer selling his 


product at a good price, the best he had ever obtained; and he 
was selling it to the mill worker and the dweller in the city 

always his best customer. He had a good home in the fresh air 
of the country; he was sending his children to good schools; he 
was acquiring telephones and automobiles. We did not envy him 
even though in the great cities the wage earners were acquiring 


no such conveniences. Surely we wished him well, and as one 
Member of this House, I voted to protect his products and to 
sustain the advantages he had acquired. Few of us upon the 
Republican side failed to stand by him _ consistently I 


wondered then, and I wonder now, if the farmer who inveighed 
against protection to. the manufacturing industries would 
change places with the dweller in the tenement, or ev 
clerk in the suburbs. Sut the farmer w: 


eX 
h the 


restless and had to 


is 
be appeased. What was the matter with him? He had food, 
clothing, a greater prosperity than ever before; what did he 
want? 
DID THE FARMI WANT IT? 


Mr. Speaker, we have waited until to-day for an answer to 


that question. I da not believe the farmer is to get what he 
wanted, and I do not believe he will want what he is to get. A 
careful analysis of the situation leading up to the farmer’s 
perturbation last November and his present state of mind, 


would lead to the belief that what he wanted then was nothing 


more nor less than free wood pulp, and paper, and more of it 
As we view it now, the farmer, educated up to his fancied 
wrongs and outrages, was led to believe that his best customer 
was against him, and that he could afford to stand for 
separation of the farm and the factory. It now seems as if he 
was willing to give up his eggs, his corn, his food product 


the market that paid him so well, and his Nation’s revenue; a 


this in order that he might have more newspaper enlightenment, 
more paper, and more wood pulp. 
THE PRESS CREATES \TIMENT 
Mr. Speaker, much as I recognize the power the press to 


create public sentiment, much as I admire the acumen and 
sterling generalship of an old comrade in the profession whi 
has hypnotized even the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. MANN], I am constrained to say that neither the farmer 
nor the dweller in the city can subsist long nor successfully 
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upon that valued and highly prized commodity, wood pulp. I 
do not believe the farmer now wants it so badly as he seemed 
to want it during the last campaign. Nor would those who have 
striven so carefully and whose management of the campaign has 
been so brilliant continue to insist upon reciprocity with Canada 
if in the last analysis the attainment of free wood pulp would 
mean that the editor and the printer and the man who makes 
the rollers would also suffer in the European competition that 
must follow a depression of the wage-earning power of the 
country. Without wages upon the farm or in the factory or at 
the mine there must be a lessening of profit in every industry, 


no matter how powerful the influence of the press in making or | 


unmaking men, in shaping or destroying policies, 
WILL NOT DECREASE COST OF LIVING. 
But reverting to the farmer, Mr. Speaker; in the past he was 
not so considerate of the workman in the city as he might 
have been. 


He was particularly severe during the discussion | 


of the last tariff bill, but as a representative of a manufactur- | 


ing district, I cheerfully supported every measure that stood 
for the protection of the farmer. No, Mr. Speaker; I believe 
there was one exception. I voted for free hides, because I was 
told there was a monopoly in hides and that the removal of 
the duty would reduce the price. We put hides on the free 
list, Mr. Speaker, but the price went up and there was no de- 
crease in the cost of shoes and the country lost the revenue. 
And as to the cost of living let me say a word. Will the 
lowering of the tariff bars to Canada reduce the cost of living? 


The farmer says it will not help him, because it cuts the profit | 


of his toil. We are being taught in the cities that reciprocity 
which cuts the farmer will reduce the cost of living in the 
cities. Does the mill worker believe it? Does any Representa- 
tive who carefully thinks the problem over believe it? For one, 
I certainly do not. I insist now, as I have always insisted, that 
the farmer and the mill worker are interdependent; that one 
constitutes the market of the other; and that if we lessen the 
power of one to buy we lessen the ability of the other to sell, 
RISB OR FALL TOGETHER. 
If we of the city can not earn the wage sufficient to pay 


the farmer’s price, the farmer will be without the price with | 


which to pay for the commodities he takes from the city. We 
can not depress one without depressing the other, and if we 
strike at the farmer, as we propose in this instance to do, 
merely to retaliate upon him because he did not thoroughly 
appreciate our interests in the last campaign, we are simply cut- 
ting off our nose to spite our face. 
lows day, depression upon the farm will be felt in the city, just 
as depression in the city has always been followed by depression 
on the farm. The truth of this philosophy was made clear 
during the Wilson-Gorman tariff era. The country lacked con- 
fidence and was depressed; the farmer had no market and was 
out of funds. The millworker was obliged to look upon closed 
factories and compelled for subsistence to take to the soup 
houses. I personally recall the long bread line in the mill dis- 
tricts; I do not want to see it again. I have too much respect 
for the American farmer to believe that he would ever want to 
witness such a spectacle. 
CHEAPER WOOD PULP NOT SURB. 


Indeed, Mr. Speaker, it is my belief, as the result of a care- 
ful inquiry during the last session into the causes for the in- 
creased cost of living in the District of Columbia, that we will 
have to look elsewhere than to the tariff for the remedy. I 
believe we have had too much tariff discussion already, and 
that the country needs relief from further continuance of it. 
If the whole fight is to obtain wood pulp, we ought not to dis- 
turb our manufacturing and farming relations in every other 
respect. We have no assurance now that we shall obtain free 
would pulp, even if this Canadian reciprocal agreement should 
go through; the letter of the Canadian ministers to the Secre- 
tary of State clearly reserves the right to withhold concessions 
upon that point. Thus, while farm products are put on the 
free list, and United States manufactures will likewise have to 
suffer, the chief bone of contention, the great apparent dissera- 
tum, wood pulp, is still up in the air. Why should the whole 
country be made to suffer because we can not come to a special 
agreement on the question of wood pulp? That the cost of 
living will not be reduced because of this treaty is patent, be- 
cause no restrictions of any kind are placed upon combinations 
and associations within the United States, which, apparently, 
in part, are responsible for such expensive living as prevails, 

PRICES THAT DO NOT COMB DOWN. 

If we are to deal solely with the question of beef and cereals 
and foodstuffs, pray where in any line or clause of this recipro- 
cal arrangement do we stay the hand of any one of the so-called 
trusts that are supposed now to control the food situation? 


As sure as that night fol- | notice of such matters, and frequently the mat 





rrr 


Have we anything here that will prevent any one of these trusts, 
if they exist, to simply widen their territory and increase their 
alleged exactions upon the people? Will it reduce the price of 
tea, which comes in from England as low as 7 cents a pound and 
sells as high as 75 or 80 cents a pound? There is no tariff upon 
tea. Will it reduce the price of coffee, which comes in free from 
Brazil, and is sold at the price fixed here by the importer? 
And in this connection, is it recalled that when the American 
market was opened to the Brazilian coffee trade, Brazil, 
oblivious of that universal-peace idea of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLarK], imposed an export duty, which it still 
imposes? There is no duty upon coffee. Will a reciprocal 
agreement with Canada reduce the price of that commodity? 
Or if we take the duty off of wool or garments, and admit a 
London-made suit of clothes at the London price, will it not 
compel the American tailor and seamstress to work at the 
London wage? Will there be any advantage in that reduction 
in the cost of living? Or, if we take the food products which 
come each day upon the dinner table, will we have relief by 
lowering the international tariff bars, except a relief that will 
be degrading? 
STATEMENT WORTH CONSIDERING. 


A thousand pages of testimony taken by the District of 
Columbia subcommittee on the increase in the cost of food sup- 
plies would indicate that the tariff has nothing to do with the 
question of the increase in the cost of living. We are respon- 
sible in this country, and if there be fault that is criminal, the 
question is not so much one of legislation as it is of administra- 
tion of the laws, Let me cite a brief extract from the testimony 
adduced by the committee. One witness was Dr. Samuel W. 
Stratton, Director of the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce and Labor. The committee was dealing with the 
manipulation of foodstuffs in the United States. It sought 
information as to how these foodstuffs were grown, treated, and 
distributed. These questions and answers, in the course of Dr. 
Stratton’s testimony, have a direct bearing upon the increased 
cost of living: 


The CHAIRMAN. These tables you now exhibit should be explained. 
I wish you would enlarge a little upon them in order that the com- 
mittee may thoroughly understand the purport of them. 

Dr. SrraTTon. Last year Congress Sporeprianed a sum of $10,000 
to make an investigation of the use of weights and measures through- 
out the country. Of course, this would not cover the investigation 
except in a few typical places. The plan was to find out to what ex- 
tent these weights and measures matters were taken care of in the 
different States. This investigation was not made with reference to 
package goods, but at the same time our inspectors were told to take 

ial that they secured 
in their inspections gave us material upon which to make Eevestion- 
tions. A brief investigation was made as to the variation of canned 
goods—how much they varied. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your first table, then, deals with canned goods? 

Dr. SrraTron. Yes; there are several articles. The long lines {indi 
cating] represent he weight in the can, and this is the percentage of 
variation Pindicating]. 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to get this in consecutive order in the record 
so it will be convenient for use hereafter. 

Dr. SrratTon. The first table is a table showing the variation of 
the weight of canned goods. It is a comparison of the amount con 
tained in—we will put it this way, a are of the package and 
bulk prices. For instance, there is a grap ic illustration. This first 
is package oats. When the package was first put up in the spring of 
1906, there were 32 ounces in it, but it has shrunk at present to 203 
ounces. Now, this is an interesting thing. Take the price. In the 
original package it was 5 cents per pound, in the package of the next 
year it was 6%, nearly 7 cents per pound, and in the present package, 
this year, nearly 8 cents per pound—7@g cents per pound. The rolled 
oats in bulk varies between 4 and 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. In loose packages that rice costs 74 cents? 

Dr. StraTTon. Between 5 and 10 cents. 
oe een Treated and packed the same quantity of rice costs 
82 cents 

Dr. StrrRaTToN. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Give us the raw-wheat prices and the package 
prices, 

OBSERVE THESE REMARKABLE CHANGES. 


Dr. Stratron. I will submit all the results, which are as follows: 

Rolled oats, which retail for 4 and 5 cents per pound in bulk, sold 
for 5 cents as Quaker Oats in 1906, for 6.8 cents per pound in 1909, 
and 7.8 cents per pound in 1910. 

Rice in bulk, which retails from 5 to 10 cents per pound, dependin 
upon quality, sells at 12.5 cents per pound as Toasted Rice flakes, an 
32 cents per pound as Puffed Rice. 

Raw untreated wheat, which sells at 3 cents per pound, sells at 4 
cents per pound as flour, 18 cents per pound as Egg-O-See, 22 cents 
per pound as Force, and 25 cents per pound as Puffed Wheat. 

Corn, which sells at 2 cents per pound, sells at 4 cents per pound 
as corn meal, 12 cents per pound as Post Toasties, and 154 cents per 
pound as Toasted Corn Flakes. 

Sliced bacon, which retails at 28 cents per pound, brings from 41 
to 52 cents per pound in sealed packages. 

Chipped beef, which sells from 30 to 40 cents per pound in bulk, 
brings from 49 to 51 cents per pound in package form. 

Shredded codfish, which sells from 10 to 12 cents per pound in bulk, 
sells at 32 cents per pound in package form. 

The CHatrMAN. Your table, giving a comparison of prices for the 
Rolled Wheat and the Puffed Wheat as it comes to the consumer in 
the package, shows that the price of the raw wheat was 3 cents an 
that the same quantity of wheat came out in the package at 25 cents 

Dr. Stratrron. Yes; as Puffed Wheat. 


On 
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The CHAIRMAN. Coming out in the package as Puffed Wheat t! 
price was 25 cents? That is shown by that table. is it not? 

Dr. Srrarron. Yes. The amount of wheat which sells for 3 cent 
when put in the form of Puifed Wheat sells for 25 cents, in the form 
ef Force 22 cents, in the form of Egg-O-See 18 cents, and as tlour 4 
cents. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, Doctor, take up these corn flakes and raw corn 
Dr. Srrearron. Corn which costs 2 cents is sold for 154 cents a 
roasted Corn Fiakes and 12 cents as Post Toasties and 4 cents as corn 

meal 


WILL TREATIES HELP THIS? 


It is very clear to me, Mr. Speaker, that if within the United 


States rice, as it comes from the plantation, can be had at 74 


couts a pound but costs 22 cents when treated and packed for 
e; that bacon which retails at 2S cents per pound, when 


treated and sold in sealed packages, brings 52 cents per pound; 

| that chipped beef which comes frem the ranch at 4 or 5 
cents a pound and by processes of one kind or other is advanced 
to 51 cents a pound in package form, that you do not have very 
much of a grievance against the tariff for the so-called increase 
in the cost of livi You have got to look for some other 
cause, A reciprocal arrangement with Canada which will only 
reduce the farmer's prices will not help the situation. If the 
increased cost of living be unwarrantable or illegal, the trouble 


ne 
hime 


may be found somewhere between the farm and the cousumer, | 


within the United States. ‘The tearing down of the tariff which 


protects the farmer may increase our transportation business | 


temporarily and provide a few ports with a greater outgo and 
a greater influx of commodities, but it does not seem to be a 
good thing, either for the living 
the country. 

TARIFF 


NOT RESPONSIBLE. 


Another reason for the thought that you must look elsewhere 
than the tariff for the increase in the cost of living may be had 
from the testimony of Mr. Francis B. Reeves, jr., a wholesale 
grocer of Philadelphia. 
was upon the stand: 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Reeves, as a business proposition, would it be in 
the interest of the jobber as wel! as of the retailer, or against those 
interests, to have the consumer satisfied that what he or she paid was 
accounted for by an actual equivalent of the goods delivered? 

Mr. Reeves. A satisfied consumer is always an advantage to 
retailer and the jobber, but I believe we have satisfied consumers with- 
out this bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. There are undoubtedly consumers who are complain- | 


ing of short weight and complaining that the cost of commodities has 
increased. They can not account for the cost. We are trying, in a 
way, to ascertain it, with a view to applying a remedy, if it is possible. 

Mr. Reeves. On that line—you have suggested advertising—lI believe 
the cost of advertising many products is considerably greater than tie 
ross amount of profit paid to 


the jobber for handling those goods. 
Now, you have touched on the question of meats; the consumer is de 


manding a better class of goods than formerly. If a consumer goes to 
a store he buys a little jar of fancy sliced bacon and he pays per pound 
an extremely high price, whereas formerly he went to the store and 
bought a strip of bacon and hung it up at home and sliced it when it 
was wanted. They could still buy the strip of bacon if they would, but 


it is impossible to get them to do so. They formerly bought the dried 
beans and soaked them and baked them themselves; now they want 
them all ready to serve. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it not a fact also that they went to the retail 


store with a basket on their arm and carried the goods home? 
Mr. Resves. Yes, sir. 





The CHAIRMAN. I have my own theories about the increased cost of 

ing. 

Mr. Reeves. Those theories are absolutely correct. The consumer is 
demanding better service and then complains because it costs more. 
That is unfair. 

The CHAIRMAN, You account very largely for the increased cost be- 
cause of the style in which the people insist on living? 

Mr. Reeves. Yes, sir; and advertising. Those two things cover al- 
most all of it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Then you would say, taking another commoditx than 
food supplies for illustration, that if the woven fabric that enters into 


the manufacture of a suit of clothes costs $6 as it left the manufacturer 
and costs $40 as delivered by the tailor to the wearer of the article, 


that advertising, rental, clerical hire, and labor of one kind and another 
have entered into the increase in the cost from $6 to $40? 

Mr. Repves. There is no question about that. 

Che CHAIRMAN. That same sort of argument would apply to the gro- 
cery trade? 


Mr. Reeves. Absolutely. 

The CHAIRMAN. I asked you that question because I know that you 
represent one of the largest firms in Pennsylvania. 
_ Mr. Reeves. A purchaser might be able to buy that exact piece of 
fabric in a ready-made suit for $12, and he would prefer to pay $40 for 
a tailored suit. Now, they want tailored groceries and they want them 
at ready-made prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the style accounts very largely for the increased 
cost of living as to the grocery trade? 


Mr. Reeves. Yes, sir; there is no question about that. 
STYLE, AND ADVERTISING, TOO. 
On page 787 of the District of Columbia hearings, the testi- 
mony of Mr. Robert G. Bursk, president of the Wholesale | 


Grocers’ Association of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware, appears as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN (addressing Mr. Bursk). Let me read a 
was forwarded to the members of this committee. 
to have been addressed to Col. Pearke, who was here a moment ago, 


letter which 
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conditions or the revenues of 


Here is what ensued when Mr. Reeves | 


the | 


This letter happens | 
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| and then let me have your comments upen it. This letter cor ’ 
the Dixon Cereal C« and is as follows 
Dixon, ILL., May 2 
| tion. Grorce A. Pearre, Weshington, D. ¢ 
| DEAR Sin: A cir ar letter be it to us as z our in ) 
» defeat Hous N 230 M e labelir ill) rl 
cular letter has no signature ows that it ishamed 3 
father. 
Now, we are in favot this il 3 nd are s ised tha h 
| a bill has not been passed lot 
We have a few ti s am por a try wil have 
made millions out of the pu \ ickag h no s 
marked on the package VW in ‘ ] al goods, ir, 
oatmeal, corn meal, ric ind all human that » in pa es 
or sacks, having the weichts 1inly marked L } k. 
The goods are ld byw tl e 1a\ isil { 1uYW to 1 per 
cent more than they are 
If time and publiciiy we given t ill, the wl intry Ww ] 
be in favor of it 
Yours, truly, Dixon ¢ Co 
j in kf Presic f 
In reading that letter I want to say that a num! f others of the 
|} same mil have come in, and this same « ilar to which the writ Mr. 
Forrest, refers has been commented t! Director of the | u 
of Standards in the Department of Commerce and I r substa a as 
| the writer of this letter comments upon it 
| Before commenting upon this letter you should understand that there 
are many people who hé ‘ municated with the mittee and ap 
peared before the committee who seem to favor the eaactment of this 
| kind of legislation, beli g at it will do no harm to the leg ite 
| manufacturer nor to the timate jobber nor to the retailer who wants 
| to do an honest business, and that it will be fair to the consuming pub 
| lic, which to a large extent is umconscious of just exactly what it re- 
| ceives in some of the package goods put up I will ask you to comment 
upon that letter, if you care to do so 
Mr. Bursk. I do not know that I want this to go in the record, but 
| this is probably one of the cereal companies which do not spend any 
| money in advertising, and as a consequence is not s¢ ng its good 
The CHAIRMAN. Since you have referred to advertising, I would like 
to ask you whether, in your opinion, advertising is not very largely re- 
sponsible for some of this increased cost of package goods concerning 


which the public seems to complain? 


Mr. BursK. Surely somebody is paying for it. 
| The CHAIRMAN. It has been quite extensive? 
Mr. Bursk. Yes, sir 
The CuatnMAN. And enters into the increased cost of living? 
Mr. Bursk. Unquestionably 
| 
ILLUMINATING TESTIMONY FOR CONSUMERS 
And still another reason, Mr. Speaker, which does not 
seem to have any bearing upon the tariff, nor its alleged in- 


ear from the illuminating statement of Mr. 
1, of Birmingham, Ala., who recovered a 


“ 
- 


| equalities, would apy 
Hinton G. Clabaugl 


verdict of $30,000 against the Southern Wholesale Grocers 
| Association for denying him the right to exist as a wholesale 
| grocer, who wanted to sell direct to retail grocers at fair 
prices. Mr. Clabaugh proceeded under the Sherman antitrust 


law, and justified in a Federal court his action, complaining of 





a combination of wholesale grocers, who did not brook the 
appearance in their territory of anyone who wanted to sell food- 
stuffs to the people at any other than the terms fixed by the 
association. A: portion of Mr. Clabaugch’s testimony in this con- 
nection is extremely interesting; for instance: 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, having stated the extent of the busin in 
which you were engaged, I wish you would proceed to tell us just how 
you came to retire from business, and describe the causes leading up 
to your retirement 

Mr. CLABAtGH. When I first opened up I went to Ne York t t 
view some of these big manufacturers, | the Dian 1 Match ¢ nd 
Arbuckle Bros., who have a large trade in the Sout 

The CHAIRMAN. What do they do? 

Mr. CrLaBaueH. Arbuckle Bi ire < r ‘ The D l 
Match Co. controls the match trade, or is supposed to I went t : 
Mr. Holman, the manager, and when I first ‘ l ) got ta 
letter to the trade, telling hem we wer! coing to conduct a sh 
wholesale grocery iness, id eas of our ¢ iomical | - 
we traveled no salesman and would d cat rue 1eSs N ld 
offer them a greater discount than the ordinary d giv n. 
The association, it seems, got hold of t e letters and nt them to the 
manufacturers With a com! nt 

The CHAIRMAN. What association? 

M CLABAUGH. The Southern Wholesale G \s ’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Southern Whol e G ers \ ' n got 
hold of letters that you issued to the t le‘ 

Mr. CLABAUGH. Yes; and they also wrot mar ture ‘ ng 
their attention to the fact that I was t gI ! 
discount, and pointed ovt to them that t would ys f 
their individual wishes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. By whom were those 1 s of t Souther Ww 
sale Grocers’ Association signed? 

Mr. CLaBavGeH. The president 

The CHarRMAN. What was his name? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. James A. Van Hoos } 
The CHAIRMAN. Have you got a copy of or ? 
| Mr. CLABAUGH. Yes, sir 

| The CHAIRMAN. Can you produce 

| Mr. CLraBauGH. Yes, sir [producins : 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you state the 4 

Mr. CrapauGcn. Yes, sir. This is N of 
which I have here, which I will call t The dat S 
January 7. 1908 It is sent to about 1 l ~ 

| te a carbon copy. I will read you t! st I 
| whole letter, really, he refers to, but I 

‘We are particularly anxious to have t! f » a statement in 

reference to the ‘attractive cash discount’ t mia : n tl 
| cular letter, to give to the trade. This sound proposed ¢ r of 
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greater disccunt for eash than that intended by the manufacturer, 
which would, of course, be nothing more than a cut price on goods.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there anything in that letter in the nature of a 
threat to a manufacturer that trade would be withdrawn if he sold to 
you ? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. No, sir. The threat letters are dated prior to this. 
The are a lot of them, though 

‘I CHAIRMA There are letters threatening to withdraw trade? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. Yes; there is a letter there in which the association 
points to their mailing list containing the names of favorable manufac- 
tu and saying, * With your keen insight into human nature you 
must know that these names were not added without a good deal of 
moral suasion,”’ and pointing to the words underscored with red, and 
th« words that the buyer will not patronize the man that does 
ne tand by this little green book. They have the green book pub- 
ished 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Have you a copy of the green book? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. Yes; here is a copy. 

The CHAIRMAN. This brochure, marked “ Exhibit J-c,”’ has upon the 
outside cover, printed, the following: 

1907. Official list of wholesale grocers in the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Indian ‘Territory, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Compiled by the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association 

* lieadquarters, Birmingham, Ala Revised edition, November 1, 
1907 Superss s edition May 17, 1907.” 

The CHAIKMAN. Mr. Clabaugh, what do you understand to be the 
purp of this so-callel green book? 

M CLARAUGH, It means that a manufacturer can not sell anybody 
in the territory embraced by the organization who is not listed in that 
book, without incurring the disfavor of the members that are listed. 
They withdraw their patronage. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you mean by that that those whose names do 
appear in this book are in the position of boycotting one whose name 
is not in this book? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. No, sir; boycotting the manufacturer who sells to one 
whose name is not in the book. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The object of this book, as you understand it, 
is to give notice to the manufacturers 

Mr. CLaBauGn. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). That if they sell to persons who are 
in this territory and whose names are not in this book they will not 
receive the trade of those whese names are in the book? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Those whose names are in the book being members 
of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Associ tion? 

M CLABAUGH. Members, or listed by them. All of them are not 
members. I think that in the book ‘ked “Exhibit J” all those 
opposite whose names there is a small letter “c”’’ in red ink are the 
actual members at the time I was in business, and the others are con 
tributory members. 

The CHatmkMan. Can you state how many firms are listed in that 
book ? 

Mr. CLaBavucn. Practically a thousand. 

The CHAIRMAN. Practically 1,000 firms? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. Of wholesale grocers in the territory of the Southern 


Wholesale Grocers’ Association? 





Mr. CLABAUGH,. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who are banded together not to buy from certain 
manvfacturers if they sell to dealers whose names do not appear in 
this book? 

Mr. CLaBauGcH. Yes. I call your attention to the front page of this 
green book 

The CHarirMAN. The witness calls attention to the introductory 


notice on the second printed page of the book, marked “ Important ” 
[reads]: 
IMPORTANT, 

lesmen are advised to confer with the president or secretary of 
local associations, which exist in nearly every jobbing center, in solicit 
ing business in southern territory. They will thus be informed to 
changes, etc., and be enabled to work the trade intelligently and satis 
factorily. 

Copies of this list, as also supplemental changes, 
charge to manufacturers and importers on request, 
by stamps to cover postage and addressed to— 

J. A. VAN Hoose, President, 
Birmingham, Ala 

Also, the witness calls attention to the following, which appears on 
the first printed page of this green book [reads]: 

“To manufacturers and importers of the United States: 

“The following-named wholesale grocers doing business in the States 
of Ainbama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Indian 
Territory, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 





as 


furnished free of 
when accompanied 


South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia seem entitled to buy 
goods direct from first hands upon jobbers’ terms. This list has been 


carefully compiled, and is presented to the manufacturers and importers 
for their information in the sale and distribution of their products 
through the wholesale trade in the States named. 

rhe presence of any name upon this list constitutes no recommenda- 
tion or guarantee as to commercial credit, nor does the absence of any 
name therefrom, through inadvertence or otherwise, imply any doubts 
as to the financial or commercial integrity of such party.” 

Mr. CLABAUGH. The reason I called your attention to that is this: 
You notice on the later edition they drop that first page, because when 
this trouble came up with me, when we filed the interrogatories, they 
testified there was no connection between the local and the southern, 


and I noticed in the next issue that came out they dropped that page, 
telling the manufacturers to confer with the local secretaries. They 
still do it, but they took it out of their book so it would not be so 


plain a 

The CHarrMAN. What do you mean by the “ local’? — 

Mr. CuaBaucu. The District of Columbia, and Mississippi, the Mem- 
phis Association, and similar local organizations. 


The CHAIRMAN. The State of Alabama, for instance? 

Mr. CLapacen. Yes, sir; the local association. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you in your possession a copy of the by-laws 
of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association? 

Mr. CLapaucn. Yes. The by-laws were changed in 1908. I can give 
you the 1908 one when you read from that. 


The CHAIRMAN, Can you leave this with us to be put in the record? 
Mr. CLABAUGH, Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN, I find in the constitution and by-laws just handed me 
this torn memorandum of what appears to be a circular from Arbuckle 
Bros., New York City, N. Y. Will you kindly indicate what that is? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. When Mr. Van Hoose was president of the association 
he distributed something like half a million dollars’ worth of rebates to 
the wholesale grocers. They would deposit with the president of the 
nussociation, say, 5 per cent of the amount, and if a dealer did not vio- 
late the agreed price, at the expiration of 90 days, Mr. Van Hoos 
would send him the money. It was Jeft with him and not with t)} 
manufacturer, and they claimed that he was acting as an individua! 
But some cf Colgate & Co.'s checks were made payable to “ the presi 
dent " of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, just the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who are Colgate & Co.? 

Mr. CLabavGu. Soap manufacturers. So that when Mr. Phillips was 
elected president 


The CHAIRMAN, President of what? 

_Mr. CLapauGnu. President of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The CHAIRMAN, Succeeding Mr. Van Hoose? 

Mr. CLaBauGH. Yes. When Mr. Phillips was elected, Arbuckle Bros 


ent them a slip like this, so that each wholesale grocer in the South 
who buys Arbuckle’s coffee has this, and sends it to Arbuckle, telling 
him to send this to—as it is here—Mr. Phillips: it used to be Mr. 
Hloose. They do not tell you what it is for, but that is what it is 
He holds it up, and if you do not cut the price you get the rebate. The 
reason I got this was, after Mr. Phillips was elected, to show that it 
was not the individual that was getting it, but they transferred it to 
the new president as soon as he was elected. Mr. Phillips refused to 
handle them, owing to the suit pending against his association. 

The CHAIRMAN, You say, then, there is and has been an arrangement 
as between Arbuckle Bros. and other prominent manufacturers and 
members of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association with regard to 
keeping the price of coffee at a certain rate? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that the slip which you hold in your hand has 
reference to the maintenance of that rate? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you read that slip? 

Mr. CLaBaucn. This reads: 


“ARBUCKLE New York, N. Y. 


“ GENTLEMEN: You are hereby instructed to pay over quarterly to 
S. Hl. Phillips, of Memphis, Tenn., 50 cents per 100 pounds of the rebate 
allowed us off the list price of your Ariosa coffee on all the said coffee 
bought during each term by us. This order is to remain in effect until 
revoked by the undersigned or until the practice is discontinued on your 








Bros > 


own initiative.’ 
Mr. Pearre. By whom is that signed? 
Mr. CLABAUGH. That is signed by no one. 


The CHAIRMAN. You say it was signed by nobody? 
Mr. CLABAUGH. It was signed by a firm that buys Arbuckle’s coffe 
direct, and it was expected that every firm would sign just the sam 
for Phillips as formerly with Van Hoose. 
The CHAIRMAN. And you say it was sent out for the purpose of such 
signature by the wholesale grocer? 
Mr. Yes. 
The CHategMAN. Binding him to the terms made by the manufacturer? 
Mr. CLABAUGH. Yes; fixed at the insistent demand of the association 
Here is a little book which has printed on the outside page: 
“Listed coffee factors for the territory under the jurisdiction of th 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association. Effective March 26, 1906.’ 
The CHarrRMAN. Have you anything there that will show the pri 
eer 
CLABAUGH. No, sir: I have not. 
CHAIRMAN. Wholesale and retail? 
*, CLABAUGH. No, sir. Here is this coffee factors’ list, together with 











a “mailing list,” showing the names of the manufacturers who hav 
been listed “ favorably” by the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Associa 
tion. Among them is Arbuckle, the Cheek & Neal Coffee Co., and a n 
ver of others, these names that were reproduced in the Journal ; 
Climax Coffee & Baking Powder Co. and the Dannemiller Coffee ¢ 
and so on down the list. At the bottom of the list it says: 

“The above are ‘the only’ firms of roasted package coffee roast: 
efficially listed by this association, and your firm as coffee factors 
expected, in your purchases, to remember same.” 

This is one of the information sheets that they send out continu 
ously. I have some others. 

The CnarrnMan. Who sends them out? 

Mr. CLuapaucnu. This is not signed; it is just dated “ Birminghan 
Ala., nuary 22,1908." Itsays: “* Read carefully and file for future uss 

Then here is this coffee-factor book, showing the names of whol 
salers who are permitted to buy coffee from the people who are listed 
on this list. These people listed in the coffee-factor book can not b 


from finybody except those who are favorably listed; that is, eccording 
to the rule. Here is the agreement that covers that. Other inform: 
tion lists, as you will observe, say, “ Keep your weather eye on ‘he list 
in making purchases’ and “ Honor roll of fairness and justice.” Th 
utterances are prudentially framed, but plain as day to anyone. T! 


nat 
worked out on all the items. Here is a sheet headed “ Suggestions 
as to soap.”’ 


is 


The CHAIRMAN. Who issues that agreement? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. The Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

The CHatrMAN. That is prepared by the Southern Wholesale Gr 
cers’ Association? 


Mr. CLABAUGH. Yes, sir; sent out by them. 

The CHarrMANn. Is it a document to be signed? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. No, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. This is just a circular of information? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. Just sent out as information, and explaining it to 
the manufacturers, and getting them to adopt it. 

Paragraph 7 here reads: 

“7 (a) No firm or customer not on the official list of the Southe 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association to resell to other merchants or exchang 
with them for other goods, the products thus bought direct, or ac 
orders for drop shipments, unless such firm or customer shall be able 
prove to the satisfaction of the manufacturer making the soap produ 
and of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, that 90 per cent « 
their entire combined business is a strictly grocery business and that » 


per cent of such grocery sales are to retail merchants or recogniz 
commissaries to sell again.”’ - 
The CHatrMan. Will you leave that agreement to be inserted in 


record ? 
Mr. CLABAUGH. 
“4. The official 


Yes, sir. 


Now, paragraph 4, on the same page, reads 
list 


of wholesale grocers, issued by the Southern 


Wholesale Grocers’ Association, to be the guide in selling direct in the 
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southern territory, and only those so listed to be sold direct, except as 
bereinafter stated.” 

That “ hereinafter stated” is where they permitted some of the old 
customers who had been buying from these manufacturers before the 
wholesalers were even in the business, to be retained, and gradually cut 
off one at a time—or, not one at a time, because Arbuckle cut of 129 
of them at one lick; but there is the exception they made. But 
there is the clause of the green book; that is to be the guide. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before proceeding further in detail, do you declare 
that it was as the result of your not being a member of the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association that you were put out of business? 

Mr. CLaBAUGH. Yes, sir; emphatically. 


ENFORCEMENT OF LAW A FACTOR, 


There was much other testimony of this kind, all indicating 
that if there was an increase in the cost of living in the United 
States it was due to local causes, all subject to the administra- 
tion of our laws; and it is fair in this instance to say that 
after the testimony of Mr. Clabaugh had been taken and pub- 
lished the Department of Justice began an action against the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, with a view of dis- 
solving it. All of which, Mr. Speaker, is submitted with the 
thought that unless we are prepared to enter upon a system 
of universal free trade, which I do not believe we are, nothing 
is to be gained in an attempt to reduce the cost of living in the 
United States by opening our markets to the free admission of 
the products of the fair country to the north of us. This is said 
without prejudice to a very worthy and progressive neighbor; we 
all wish Canada well, but, in my judgment, we are not prepared 
to give to the world through the entrance at Canada those 
advantages and that fraternal interchange which we would like 
to extend to her if she were independent of European influences. 


LARGER FIELD FOR “ THE 


I repeat that, in my judgment, this bill will not have the 
effect of reducing the cost of living in the cities of the United 
States, except it be to prejudice the earning power of all the 
people. It might result in lower prices along the northern bor- 
der, but the distance between the Canadian market and the 
centers of population throughout the country would be suffi- 
cient to enable local combinations, with all the varied problems 
of storage and transportation to work upon, to continue their 
control of prices and distribution if they so desired. There is no 
assurance that the so-called “interests” will in any way be 
curbed by the proposed concessions to our Canadian brethren. 
On the contrary, it would seem that the field of exploitation 
would be broadened and that the manipulator would enjoy a 
wider opportunity to control and corner markets. If he does 
it now in the United States, what will he do when Canadian 
products are added to the scope of his operations? 


INTERESTS.” 


Reciprocity with Canada. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. GEORGE 


OF 


R. MALBY, 
NEW YORK, 
In tue Howse or Representatives, 


Tucsday, February 14, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 
the Dominion 

Mr. MALBY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am opposed to H. R. 32216, introduced by 
Congressman McCay, of Massachusetts, which is apparently 
designed to carry out and make effective the so-called reci- 
procity treaty entered into between the Canadian Government 
and the United States. 

I will not attempt, for it would be impossible, to peint out all 
of the objections which might be urged to its favorable consider- 
ition, for time sufficient has not been given for such an exami- 
ation of all of the interests affected to properly accomplish 
that end. 

I desire more particularly to be heard in the interests of 
that intelligent and hard-working constituency which I repre- 
Sent, which is composed very largely of those engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, those engaged in the handling and marketing 
of the products of the forest, of the mine, and in the manufac- 
ture of paper in various forms. 

It appears from the reading of the proposed treaty that in 


32216) 


of 


to promote reciprocal 
Canada, and for other 


trade relations 
purposes, 


with 


I 


Schedule A thereof substantially all of the preducts of the dis- | 
trict which I have the honor to represent are proposed to be | 


placed upon the free list. However, I apprehend that I only 
id a very small degree represent the opposition to that par- 


163 


ticular schedule, for there can not be any material difference 
in the situation existing as between my constituents and those 
who are engaged in similar pursuits and occupations .through- 
out the length and breadth of our land. 

The President, in his message to Congress recommending its 
favorable consideration, to accomplish, among other 
things, a reduction in the cost of living to the American laborer, 
as well as to that other and larger ciass who neither labor nor 
produce, 

This is to be accomplished mainly as provided in Schedule A, 

| which substantially places all farm products produced in the 
northern portion of the United States upon the free list, and 
includes cattle, horses, mules, swine, sheep, lambs, and all other 
live animals; poultry, dead or alive; wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
buckwheat, dried peas and beans, edible sweet corn, maize, hay, 
straw, and cowpeas; potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, turnips, 
onions, cabbages, and all other vegetables in their natural state; 
apples, pears, peaches, apricots, dried fruits, viz, apples, pears, 
peaches, apricots, etc.; dairy products, butter, cheese, and fresh 
milk and cream, eggs, honey, grass seed, clover seed, garden and 
field seed; timber hewn, sided or squared otherwise than by 
sawing, and round timber used for spars or in building wharves; 
sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber not further man- 
ufactured than sawed; paving posts, railroad and tele 
phone, trolley, electric light, and telegraph poles of cedar and 
other woods. In fact, substantially all of the products of the 
forest not manufactured; and, second, pulp of wood and manu- 
factured paper valued at 4 cents per pound or less, to which 
subject I will hereafter more fully refer. 

It may be stated in passing that these articles are also ad- 
mitted free into Canada from the United States, but inasmuch 
as it is the intent and purpose of these who are advocating the 


seeks 


ties, 


passage of this bill to provide for the entry of such articles 
into the United States, and further because these articles are 
selling at a higher price in the United States than in Canada, 
as a matter of fact, it is quite a useless provision so far as 
forming any consideration for the privilege granted by the 


United States. 

It is attempted, however, to justify the placing of all of these 
articles upon the free list by reason of certain so-called conces- 
sions, made by Canada for the admission of certain manufae- 
tured articles, the product of the United States, into Canada, 
In other words, the American farmer is called upon to compete 


with the Canadian farmer with reference to all he produces 
for the purpose of lowering the value of his product to the con- 
sumer and also to aid the manufacturer and his employees still 
further in securing a market for his product. arrange- 


This 
ment and demand upon the American farmer, in my judginent, 

ean not be justified by reason of any of the benefits conferred 
| upon any of our citizens in the proposed treaty 
at least, to precedents established for over h: 


and is ¢o1 trary 
lf a century by both 


of the great political parties in framing a tariff bill, as no tariff 
bill has been framed by either party during that period of time 
which did not recognize the fact that the farmer is as eq ly 
entitled to protection as the manufacturer, and in particular it 
is opposed to all of the platforms of the Republican Party ce 
its organization, which provide for a tariff which shall represent 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad. to- 
cether with a fair measure of protit to the producer. Even the 
tariff of 1789 provided for a duty of 4 cents per pound on cheese, 

Not only has this theory of protection been uniformly fol- 
lowed, but it rests in sound judgment. There can be no possible 
reason or justice in the proposal that the farmer is less entitled 
to protection than the manufacturer, and in fact I think a care- 
ful examination of the subject will lead to the inevitable con- 
clusion that the farmer is more entitled to add il protection 
than the manufacturer, because he needs it more and h net 


profits are less, so far as we are able to judge ffom the statis- 
tics which we have at hand. 








According to the United States census of 1900, that for 1910 
not yet having been compiled, the value of farm lands with 
improvements, but without buildings, was $13,058,007.995;: the 
value of the buildings was $3,556.639,496;: farm imple s 
machinery, etc., $749,775,970; live stock, $3,075,477,705 ; n g 
a total value of all farm property of $20,459,901,164. 

Owing to the well-known fact that farm lands have |! 1 
greatly improved, it may fairly be estimated that the value of 
all of the aforementioned properties at the present tin ill 
not be less than $30,000,000,000. The number of farms, by the 
same census, 1900, is stated to be 5,737,372: the total acre n 
farms, 838.591.774; and the average acreage to the farm 6.2 
The number of farms mortgaged at that time was 1.0 35, 
and the encumbrances, as nearly as we can judge from tl st 

| statistics obtainable, represented about 30 per cent of the ¢ re 


| values, or about $9,000,000,000, 

















TY 


The 1 ber of persons engaged i igricultural pursuits, ac- 
Col t] if 1900, was 10,381,765. The value of 
agricultur j ‘ according to the report of the Secretary 
of A ow is f < 
T ; $8, 700, 000, 000 
Ani I l 3, 000, 000, 000 | 
Cro! 5, 700, GOO, COO 

The capita nvested in manufacturing industries in the 
U1 i States, according to th nsus of 1900, was $S,978,- 
825,200. This has probably increased, and it is estimated at the 
| tir to be } Oo $12.000,000,000 and $13,.000,000,000. 

ihber of farms, as we hay heretofore noted, was 
Dy HY e census of 1900, and the number of manufa 
tu tutions was about 207,562. So that we have, accord 
il o the best obtainable statisti for the year 1909, farm 
prod of tl value of $8,700,000,000, and of manufactured 
g ! bout $15,000,000,000. The number of persons engaged in 
agricultur ‘ording to the census of 1900, was 10,381,765, 
wl those engaged in manufacture was about 5,079,225. 

It will thus be seen that there is nearly twice as much prop- 
erty invested by the farmer as by the manufacturer, and twice 
as many people engaged in farming as in manufacturing, while 
W » perceive that the value of all the farm products is about 
one-half of the value of the manufactured articles, and un 
doubtedly represents a much smaller percentage of net profits. 

I us pul the inquiry a little further. We find by the 
census of 1900 that there was a total of 29,073,235 persons over 
10 years of age engaged in all of the gainful occupations in the 
United States at that time. Of this total, 10,381,765 were en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, of persons over 10 years of age, 
and 7,085,509 in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. It 
will thus be n that those engaged in agricultural pursuits 
OX led the caged both in manufacturing and mechanical 
pur by al 3,800,000 persons, and it will also be noticed 
th the 20,000,000 (plus) engaged in all of the occupations 
more than 10,000,000 were farmers. 

We find by the census of 1905 (manufactures) that the sal 
aries of laboring men, 16 years of age or over, were $533.92, 
while those of salaried officials and clerks were $1,105.84, those 
engaged in the professions receiving much greater compensa- 
tion, and while the average income of those engaged in agri- 
culture is not given, it is undoubtedly much less, 

From the foregoing statements, gathered from the best ob 
tainable statistics, it is made to appear that it is proposed by 


the present law to affect injuriously more than 35 per cent 
of the people of the United States who toil for their daily bread. 
It appears from the same authority that they r« 

vested capital which is nearly twice as much as that invested in 
manufacturing in the whole United States, and substantially 30 
per cent of our entire national wealth. 


Neither can be claimed by anyone that the farmer has at 


‘present in in- 


it be 


any time during the history of the whole country ever received 
a real profit for his labor except during the past two or three 
years. In connection with this I desire to call your attention to 


the report of the Select Committee of the Senate of the United 
States, of which Senator Lopcr, of Massachusetts, was a mem- 
ber, on Wages and Prices of Commodities in the United States, 


and dated January 23, 1910, which says, at page 18 thereof, as 
follows: 

Witnesses agree that farming operations were conducted at a loss, 
or best with only a slight margin of profit, for several years, and 


that only during the past two or three years have farmers been able to 
secure a fair return on their labor and investments. The wealth of the 


farmers has increased largely through the increase in the value of their 
land 

The State University of Minnesota has since 1902 kept in the greatest 
detail reeord of a number of farms in that State Allowing the farmer, 
his wife, and children pay at current rates for all labor performed, the 


net profits during the three years 1905 to 1907 was only 4.09 per cent, 
and this profit advanced to about 6 per cent during the years 1908 to 
1909. The profit during the past two years approximates the average 
interest on farm mortgages in the State 

It is undoubtedly true that the above record kept by the State 
of Minnesota represents a much greater percentage of profits 
to the farmers of that State than the average throughout the 
United States, which doubtless ranges not higher than from 
to 3 per cent. 

I desire also to call your attention to the minority report of 

the same committee. On page 6 thereof, referring to the report 
of conditions in Minnesota, I quote the following: 
So it will be seen that notwithstanding the large increase in the price 
of farm products, the farmer has realized a small net return on his 
labor and investment, by reason of the increased cost of the articles 
necessary for him to purchase to carry on the business. 


1 


Continuing, the minority report says: 
W hould like to discover one single farmer in all the United States 
who w ever asked by the buyer the cost of production of his wheat, 
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corn, hogs, or cotton when he was bargaining for them. The manufa i 
turer may consider this question when he offers his product for sa! 1 
and he may limit his production to meet receding prices, but no su k 
opportunity comes to the farmer; usually he must sell one crop befor c 
he mences raising another, and he can never consider shutting down 
his plant 

[It may be important as well as instructive to inquire what are 
the material causes which have necessarily led to the increased 
price in farm production, and again I take pleasure in calling 
your attention to the select committee’s report on wages and ; 
prices of commodities. At page 13 thereof I quote as follows: 

? 

‘The testimony of practically all witnesses who have been famil 
with farm conditions is to the effect that the cost of production of farm t 
products has risen very rapidly during the past 10 years, wages of 1 
farm hands have increased on an average of about 60 per cent, and t! i 


original inve 


during that pe 


tment necessary to secure land has practically doubled 


il 








riod. The rich 


ori ess of the virgin soil is disappearing, and 
in many localities the crop averages can be maintained only by the u ' 
of expensive fertilizers, by rotation of crops, or by allowing the ground ' 
to lie fallow. ' 






rhe cost of producing live stock has materially increased with th 
disappearance of the range, which necessitates producing cattle on tam 
pasture and high-priced land. Witnesses agree that farming operation 
were conducted at a loss or, at the best, with only a very slight margin 
of fit for several years, and that only during the past two or thr 
years have farmers been able to secure a fair return on their labor and 


inve stment. 
Quoting 
Wa 


per 
have 


again from the same report, at page 87, as follows: 

ges of regular farm hands have increased from 45 per cent to 75 

ent during the period from 1900 to 1910. Wages of harvest hand 
nereased in sbout the same proportion. 

Then follows a cable of wages paid in different portions of the 
Union, showing an increase from 45.8 per cent to 100 per cent 
from 1900 to 1910, After this table, they say as follows. 

\nother cause of the increased cost of production is the great increa 
in the value of farm land. This necessitates a much greater investment. 

To substantiate this statement a table follows showing that 
the price of farm lands in different portions of our Nation in- 


creased from 65 to 257 per cent from 1900 to 1910, and added: 


It will thus be seen that the average value of farm land seems to have 
doubled during that time. 


It then adds: 


The cost of producing live stock has increased with the rapid disa 
pearance of the range. Live stock is now largely produced on expen 
lands, instead of on the range at a merely nominal rent. The expense 
of fattening cattle has also materially increased by reason of the ad- 
vance in labor cost and the advance of the cost of feed. 


On page 90 of the same report it also appears that there has 
been an increase in the cost of farm implements of perhaps 10 
to 380 per cent. 

There can be no question, therefore, from an examination 
these authorities and others of similar character that the 
creased cost of our food products has been fully accounted for 
by the increased cost of production, and that the farmer bh 
benefited but little, if any, by reason thereof and is illy pr 
pared to stand any further losses in profit. 

If he is expected to do the work on the farm and furnish our 
people with the necessaries of life, the farmer of to-day is not 
receiving too large a price for his products, or even a large 
price. It may be, and probably is, true that the consumer 
paying a larger price than formerly, but the answer to this is 
that the consumer is being paid a much higher rate of wag 
than formerly and lives more expensively and purchases mor 
select articles for consumption; his income is more than keepit 
pace with the increased of living. I desire here to call 
your attention to some other items which enter into the cost o! 
living of the consumer and to point out the reasons for tlie 
same. I quote from the report of the Secretary of Agricultu: 
for the year 1909, at page 17, as follows: 


cost 


In the North Atlantic States the retail price of beef is 31.4 per ¢ 
higher than the wholesale prices. In Allentown, Pa., 50 per cent; 
Cortland, N. ¥., 50 per cent; at Holyoke, Mass., 36 per cent; Bostor 


Mass., 36 per cent. In the South Atlantic States, Washington, D. ‘ 
42 per cent; Augusta, Ga., 61 per cent, the average in the 8S 
Atlantic States being 38 per cent. In Chicago retail prices are 


per cent: Kansas City, Kans., 50 per cent; Milwaukee, 40 per cent; 
Louis, 39 per cent. In the South Central States the average is alx 


50 per cent, as follows: Fort Smith, Ark., 57 per cent; Mobile, Aj: 
64 per cent; Nashville, Tenn., 63 per cent; Natchez, Miss., 56 per cent 
Shreveport, La., 68 per cent; Louisville, Ky., 52 per cent A me 


gross profit of 89.4 per cent is reported from the Western States I 
highest is 62 per cant at Lewiston, Idaho, and the lowest 16 per « 
at Tacoma, Wash. These figures were taken from 50 cities throu 
out the Union, and show an aggregate profit of 38 per cent to the ! 
tailer. This will indicate in some degree at least why the consumer 
is paying high prices for what he purchases. 


The same report adds as follows: 


There are some services connected with the retail meat or 
business in the States that customers desire for their accommodation 
which are costly to them. They want delivery of goods purchased by 
special delivery, and this 


necessitates at least one man and a horse 
and wagon. ! 


or ery 
gro 


They want the market man to send a man to their dw' 
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ings to take their orders. The multiplicity of small shops is also a 
burden to the consumer and no source of richaess to the small 


! Ssu0p 

keeper, when 20 of these small shops are devoted to the retail gro 

cery business where one large shop could do the whole work and cover 

the trade of that community. What might be said of the meat market 
true of all others. The milkmen, the grocery keepers, are more re 
nsible for the prevalent high prices than anyone else. 


Again, quoting from the report of the selected committee 
the United States Senate on the wages and prices of commodi- 
ties, on 








page 123, as follows: 

The expense of distributing food products by wholesalers and 
tailers has increased by reason of the increase in rents, taxes, waces, 
and cost of horses and horse feed. The method usually followed by 
the housewife in buying in very small quantitie idds materially to 
the cost, but no particular change bas taken pl: 1 this respect dur 
ing the past 10 years. In the cities orders for delivery often consist 
of a singe article, such as “half dozen of eggs,” ‘quarter peck of 
potatoes,” “2 pounds of sugar,” etc. The cost of delivering a small 
order is practically the same as the cost of livering a much large 
one in fact. tn some cases the cost is larger bv reason of the fact 
that many of the small orders are “rush” and delivery is made by a 


or man who takes with him only one single order 
Other reasons for the increase of cost to the consumer are 

ble to cold storage, sanitary and other reculations, freight rz 
| of which the farmer has certainly nothing to do. 


ributa 


with 





In conclusion I desire to call your attention to the report of 
he Secretary of Agriculture for the year 1909, as to the farm 
er’s condition at the present time, as follows: 

Advantageously situated as he is 
and less generally compelled to dump rops on the market at 
time of harvest. He does not need to work for his board 
as he did in former times when prices were so low 

je. He has paid off his mortgages, has made some profit from his 
labor and land investment, and has so cultivated his land as to make 

more preductive, Year by year the farmer is better and better able 
to provide the necessary capital and make the expenditures needed to 
nprove his agricultural land and provide a living for his children. 

Substantially all farm land throughout the United States 
which is worthy of cultivation is under cultivation to-day. The 
National Government, as well as the State governments, have 
been striving to scientifically educate the farmer for the purpose 
of improving his condition and enabling him to produce more 
crops on the same quantity of land, and this he has succeeded in 
doing. The National Government is spending about $17,000,000 

year for the benefit of the farmer. The State of New York 
is spending about $1,600,000 a year. How much more is being 
spent throughout the United States by the various States I am 
unable to say at the present time, but I know that the sum 
is very large. Every effort is being made by the National and 
State Governments to keep the farmer on the farm by making 
his labors profitable and his home attractive. 

Is the passage of this bill a step in the right direction or not? 
Are all of the efforts which have been made in the past and all 
the moneys expended to go for nothing? Just at a time when 
the farmers are beginning to realize a fair income from their 
efforts and investments are they to be deprived of it? Are they 
to be told that they must compete with all others, and from 
whatever land—for I apprehend the trouble to be that the 
treaty passed with Canada is simply an entering wedge and 
that the United States will be compelled to make a similar 
treaty with all civilized nations. 

It has been suggested that the present production of Canada 
is not sufficient to wholly destroy our markets. Such a sugges- 
tion, in my judgment, is not worthy of serious consideration. 
Suppose it is not to be destroyed; why is it diminished? What 
facts present themselves for our exlm deliberation to show that 
the farmer is getting too much for his labor or that his business 
is too attractive or will be made more attractive by the passage 
of this bill? On the other hand, what are the conditions of a 
inanufacturer by which he comes to Congress and insists that 
the agricultural interests should be destroyed in order that he 
may make still more profit? Has not the manufacturer of this 
ountry found in the sturdy agriculturist from time immemorial 
the warmest and the best friend he ever had? Have not his 
representatives at all times appeared in the Halls of Congress 
and insisted that there should be a tariff on what he produced 
Which gave him a fair wage and his manufacturer a fair profit? 
Has indeed the time come when a manufacturer can say to the 
farmer, “I no longer need your assistance; I can get along 

ithout you?” The manufacturing industry which makes that 
statement will find ere many suns have set on future Congresses 
that he has counted without his host. 

Again, is it good policy, is it prudent or wise, to place all of 
the products of the farmer upon the free list, thereby making 
free traders of them all? Does anyone pretend or expect that, 
when all that the farmer produced is placed upon the free list, 
he will not demand a like reduction or a like competition for 
ll that he purchases, and if he does, where does this lead us? 
What of the future? From where is our income for the sup- 


in most respects the farmer is less 
the 
and clothes, 


as to be unprofit 


his 


| port of 


the Government to come, and what be mes of our 
theory of protecting American labor 1 American industries? 
Whe ‘rot or ch ) has been authoriz lto w fe into owl rd 
tional platform that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and that 

ft} 7 should Tne } tected b a tari ; , ‘ j 

‘ in the t f ‘ f pi i ti } y ! ? t? 
to the ] ducer? Who f fo that « } 
' has he > authorized ¢t ; "7 it fo it “exe ; i 
} ae lin agricultural pursutts! 


plain that all « see that the policy of protection 


must be national and applied to all our people, in whatever 
form of industry they may be engaged, who earn their 

bread by the sweat of their es. or not at : Ts it 1 ati 
that our friends from the Southland should have, for ins m 
a tariff on their tobacco, rice, sugar, and ot] things which 
they produce; that our New England friends iould ha ’ 
tariff on cotton and woolen goods and boots and shoes: that 


the Pacific slope should have a tariff on their fruits and wines 
which they produce, and that the farmers of the countr 1 
have no tariff at all upon anything which they produce, and in 
particular when no provision is made for a reduction in the 
tariff upon anything which they consume? In other words, are 
they to pay a tariff upon everything which they 
protection’s sake to all others, 
tion for themselves? 
to profit? 

Neither can this discrimination be 1 in 
chapter in the history of our country. The first tariff act, 
passed in 1789, provides for a tariff of 4 cents per pound upon 
cheese, which is one of the chief products of the farmer in the 
United States. This was increased in 1816 to 9 
pound, where it remained for many years. butter 
dutiable at 5 cents per pound in 1842, and under the revision 
made at that time the farm products were placed the 
dutiable list, where they have remained ever since, except dur- 
ing the reciprocity period between 1854 and 1866, and no 






consume for 
and be absolutely denied protec 
Where do they ce 


justified by any 


cents per 


became 
upon 


no party 
has ever thought to remove the tariff from farm products from 
that time until this. It has withstood the assaults of free 
traders and theorists for more than a century of time, and 
is to-day, and has been for all time in the past, the very founda 
tion of national prosperity. It has been the unbroken history 


of this country that when the farmers were prosperous th 
Nation was prosperous, and when the farmers were not 
the whole Nation suffered. Their prosperity has been th 
national barometer by which the prosperity of all other indus 
tries has been determined. It is entirely safe to say that 


the future history of our country will continue to repeat this 
truth. 

We are informed by the advocates of this bill that the 
amount of farm products coming from Canada will not be a 
menace and wholly destroy our industries. The avowed 
and purpose of this bill, however, is to lower the price. 
we furnish a market for the Canadian producer, millions of 
acres of land in their country now uncultivated will be put 
under cultivation and will grow crops for the consumers in the 
United States. They have not as yet 
these fields because they have had no 
could send the products of their soil; but you open up 
to the farmers of Canada, which country tract of land 
nearly equal to that of the United States all told, all that vast 
area which is now uncultivated you will find it to be cultivated 
to just such an extent as they can find a profitable market 
their production. It is not what they have done; it is what 
they are capable of accomplishing. 


obiect 


When 


extensively 


markets 


« ultivated 
nto which they 
when 


has a 


There is another provision in the bill to which I de e to 
eall your attention, and that is that the products of th rest 
are also placed on the free list, or practically so: not ! 
the raw and unmanufactured condition, but also manufactured. 
and so forth, in particular with reference to lumber, wood pul 
and paper. I have heard a great deal said about conservation 
by those people who want me to conserve my property. My 
constituents and I have received a great deal of grat 
advice from conservators of the forests who have no invest 
ments therein. I do not know of any good reason w I sl 1 
not manage my forest land just as much as they manage thei 
own business. 

I am not going to attempt to discuss h 
the forestry question beyond calling ertain oO 
visions in the proposed bill whic ! the U1 ] 
States from Canada all rough iumber fre f duty l re 
duces the tariff on all kinds of planed lumber $1.25 per 1,000 
feet. 

All rough lumber under the provisions of th ‘ 
comes in free of duty, and the tariff on planed ! nder the 
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Payne tariff bill is determined by adding to the $1.25 on rough 
lumber the duty now proposed on planed lumber. In other 
words, by wiping out the duty on rough lumber the duty on 
planed lumber under this bill would be reduced $1.25 per 1,000 
feet, and will be dutiable as follows: 

Sawed bonrds, and so forth, planed or finished, 50 cents per 
1.400; planed or finished on one side and tongued and grooved 
or planed or finished on two sides, 75 cents per 1,000; planed or 
finished on two sides and tongued and grooved, $1.124 per 1,000 
feet; planed or finished on four sides, $1.50 per 1,000 feet. It 
will thus be that upon all grades of lumber above enu- 
merated that the reduction of the present tariff will be $1.25 
per 1,000 feet. 


seen 


The object of a protective tariff on manufactured lumber has | 
been to induce its importation from Canada into the United | 
States in the rough and to be planed and manufactured here by 


our own workmen, and this has built up a great industry in the 
United States. At my own home there are employed in the 
planing mills seven or eight hundred men who have built up 


a large industry by planing lumber which comes chiefly from | 
In my judgment, the heavy reduction proposed upon | 


Canada 
planed lumber will ruin this great industry wherever located. 
Hereafter it will undoubtedly be found to be more profitable 
to plane and manufacture the lumber at the place where it is 
cut and send it direct to the markets from there. It can be 
done very much cheaper at the place of production, for the cost 
of living and wages are much less, and, besides, they save the 
freight charges on that which goes to waste by planing. This 
at least is the judgment of those who are in a position best to 
know what the effect of this proposed legislation will be, and 
thus, most unnecessarily, as I claim, one of the greatest indus- 
tries of our country is going to be destroyed without the 
slightest adequate return to those who are engaged in it, and 
substantially, I believe, without benefit to a single consumer. 
If there be a temporary 
reason of this proposed change, it must of necessity operate dis- 


advantageously to all of the lumber dealers in our own country | 
who own high-priced lands and pay the highest wages in the | 


world as compared with others engaged in the same industry. 
But, as I stated in the beginning, it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss at length this very important subject, for there are others 
to follow who are more intimately acquainted with the subject 
than I am. 

I may say that I observe, in passing, that iron ore is reduced 
to 10 cents per ton, and perhaps that is so because it is another 


brethren evidently thought it was an advantage to have the 
tariff lowered to 10 cents per ton. 

Now, there is one thing more of very great importance to 
which I desire to call your attention. 

I have read with great care the provisions of the proposed 
treaty with reference to the admission of wood pulp and paper 
into the United States, and I must admit that its provisions are 
by no means clear, and, in fact, I think will be found not to 
carry into effect the views of the high-contracting parties. It 
is really bad enough as it is, but to have any mistake made 
about it would be worse. It must be borne in mind that the 
various Provinces of Canada own what is called “ Crown lands,” 
and each Province has the absolute right to determine what 
shall be done with its own products. The Province of Ontario 
about 12 years ago prohibited the exportation of any of the 
products of the forests in rough state to the United States. This 
policy was followed by the Province of Quebec just recently. 
The question now arises under the treaty, just what are we 
getting? 
the benefits of the American markets shall not be open to the 
Canadian manufacturers of paper until all restrictions of what- 
soever kind are removed by the various Provinces. On the 
contrary, it is quite possible, and it is my construction that 
paper manufactured from wood cut on lands owned by indi- 
viduals would be admissible into the United States whether the 
restrictions now maintained by the various provisions are re- 
moved or not. If I am correct in this construction the outrage 
of such legislation would simply be increased. The bill should 
at least be amended so as to leave no error in it upon this 
very important question, for unless the American manufacturer 
of paper secures a free and unlimited supply from Canada, then 
there is absolutely no excuse whatsoever for the terms of this 
treaty so far as this industry is concerned. 

There was an exhaustive inquiry made into the question of 
the duty on print paper by a committee of which our friend 
from [llinois [Mr. MANN] was chairman two years ago, and 
while I did not agree with his deductions and conclusions, he 
reported at that time that there ought to be a duty of $2 per 


decrease in the price of lumber by | 


It does not say in expressed terms, as it should, that | 

















| articles which are affected by reciprocity. 
industry in which our people are engaged, and our Canadian | 


ton on white print paper. After a very careful investigation 
this House agreed with him on a $2 tariff a ton, and I think 
that in good conscience you felt that that was very low. The 
bill went to the Senate and they concluded that $4 per ton more 
correctly represented the required tariff, and Congress finally 
compromised on $3.75 per ton. 

Further, I have been informed upon the best of authority that 
the President of the United States at that time stated that the 
papermakers had made a better case than anyone else who had 
appeared before him for a protective tariff upon their industries, 
This subject has since that time been referred to the Tariff 
Board, which, during the past year, has made an exhaustive 
inquiry into this subject and nearly completed their investiga- 
tions, and I am authoritatively advised that notwithstanding 
this fact that this Tariff Board has never been asked by the 
President of the United States or anyone else as to the results 
of their labors, although a quarter of a million dollars was ap- 
propriated for their use, and the avowed purpose of creating 
the board was to advise the President of the United States in 
enforcing the provisions of the Payne tariff law, and also to 
enable him to more correctly advise Congress as to any re- 
vision of the various schedules which, in his judgment, was 


| necessary. 


This is one of the greatest industries, in fact the second 


greatest single industry in the United States of America. Its 
capital is represented by tens of millions of dollars. The 


amount paid yearly to the laborers is represented in millions 
of dollars. Its toilers are numbered by the tens of thousands. 
What has it done that it should be singled out from all of the 
industries which concededly should be protected, for public 
execution—and in behalf of our Canadian brethren and a few 
newspapers? 

Is it not possible for the Congress of the United States to do 
justice by its industries? And if we do, this treaty would fail, 
if for no other reason than that a tariff board, which has spent 
the entire summer investigating the affairs of every paper 
maker in the United States and which has got the information 
now, is never even called upon by anybody in authority, so 


| far as I am advised, as to what their views are or what their 


conclusions in reference to the matter are. 

Reciprocity has been tried in this country several times but 
has failed for good reasons. In particular has this been so, and 
always will continue to be so, where there exists competition 
between two countries in the raising or production of the same 
Of necessity it 
intended that when articles are placed upon the free list, or 
tariff greatly reduced, it must place the producer of these arti- 
cles upon both sides at a disadvantage with reference to such 
production. Take the present proposed treaty as an example. 
The farmer's products of all kinds are placed upon the free list, 
while the Canadian manufacturer is supposed in consideration 
thereof and of benefits accruing to reduce the tariff which 
his protection upon the articles which he produces. Nothing 
is placed upon the free list for the benefit of either, yet they 
are compelled to bear the whole burden for the alleged benefit of 
others. For instance, what return does the American farmer 
receive in consideration of the placing of all of his products 
upon the free list and which at the same time places him 
competition with the producers of other lands? I submit that 
he receives nothing in return for this sacrifice on his part. He 
still continues to work his farm, which has cost him much more 
than his competitor; pays more for the wages of his far 
hands and purchases all of the necessaries of life for himse!! 
and family in the highest markets of the world. No tariff 
reduced on anything which he purchases but only on that whi 
he produces. He pays just as high prices as before on t! 
necessaries of life. Where. then, does he come in? He sim 
does not come in. He is left to shift for himself as best he can 
bearing the additional burdens of state for the benefit 0! 
others. 

At the same time how fares it with the Canadian manufa: 
turer? Under the provisions of this bill he is also called upon 
to make sacrifice. He finds that everything that he and his 
employees purchase has gone up in price, and at the same time 
he is forced into competition with a strong neighbor with re! 
erence to all that he produces. Clearly, these two classes 0! 
citizens, to wit, the American farmer and the Canadian mam 
facturer, are being discriminated against for a more favored 
class. In this case the American farmer is discriminated 
against in favor of the American manufacturer, and on t! 
other hand the Canadian manufacturer is discriminated agains! 
in favor of the Canadian farmer. In other words, one class of 
our citizens is made to suffer a loss for the proposed beneti 
of another, which policy no party can stand and endure, for 


is 
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the reason that it is grossly unfair as well as unequal treat- 
ment of our citizens who are being discriminated against. 
There should and must be equality of opportunity or the prin 
ciple of protection must perish. For myself I am @ protection- 
ist. I believe in the principle of universal protection, but it 
nust apply equally to all. It must apply to all parts of our 
common country, equally to the tillers of the soil and to those 
engaged in manufacture. Then the principle is safe; otherwise 
it must perish, for the people will no more endure half protec- 
tion and half free trade than our forcfathers would suffer our 
Vation to remain half free and half slave. 


It must be one or 
the other, and now is the time when that question is to be 
determined. 

The human race is like a man lost in the forests—it 


n circles, but we come back to the starting point in time. 
t is with reference to the Canadian reciprocity, for in 1854 a 
treaty was concluded between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, Great Britain acting in behalf of Canada, which placed 
substantially all the products of the farm upon the free list 
n consideration of certain alleged concessions in favor of our 
nufacturing industries. This treaty was to continue for a 


ni 


period of 10 years and as much longer as the contracting parties | 


should mutually agree. It is interesting to note the workings 
f the treaty and the results. It is sufficient to say that the 


imports into the United States during the time the treaty 
continued in force, to wit. from 1854 to 1866, increased 
261 per cent. I quote the following from a report of the com- 
mittee of the Canadian privy council, dated February 19, | 
ISG4, viz: 

It would be impossible to express in figures with any eee to 
curacy the extent to which the facilities of commercial intercourse 
eated by the reciprocity treaty have contributed to the wealth and 


sperity of this Province ; 
irtance which the people 
nt of these facilities. 


and it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
of Canada attach to the continued enjoy 


While it will thus be seen that the treaty was in great favor, 

account of the benefits conferred, with Canada, how is it 
ooked upon by the people of the United States? I find that on 
January 18, 1865, notice was given by this country to Great 
Britain of its intention to abrogate the treaty on the grounds 
‘that it was no longer for the interests of the United States to 
continue the same in force.” 

This tells the whole story so far as the United States is con- 
erned. The treaty lasted 12 years, and came to an ignominous 
end on March 17, 1866, and no statesman worthy of the name 
has sought to revive it up to the present day. 

The difficulty of such arrangements I have attempted to point 

it, to wit: It is impossible to deal fairly and without dis- 

imination with our people; but, on the other hand, it favors 
interest to the detriment of another, for which no party 
n be responsible. 
Iu concluding this subject I desire to call the attention of the 
use to the remarks of Senator Sherman, of Ohio, made in 

Senate of the United States in 1865, when the subject of 
nnulling the reciprocity treaty with Canada was under con- 
ideration : 


one 


He 


tl 


Oo 
til 


ie farmer is compelled to pay tax in various forms on every com- 
7 





ity he consumes and on everything that he raises while, by our 
ity with Great Britain, all the products of Canada come into our 
irkets free of this duty While this treaty stands it is a discrimina 
m against every farmer and every mechanic and every industrial 
erest of the Western States. T farmer in Canada may raise his 





iin and produce and send it to our markets free of duty, and it pays 
no tax. We can not reach their railroads; we can not tax their trans- 
wtation; we can not affect them in the least; and yet every interest 
¢ 


r 
our 


farmers is taxed. It is manifest, therefore, that while we main- 
nh our present system of internal taxation, the reciprocity treaty is 






direct benefit to the Canadian producer, farmer, and mechanic, and 
discrimination 1inst our own farmers and mechanics. It 


to 


me, therefore, for this reason alk 


if there 
this treaty ought to fall. 


ne, were no other, 

The same reasoning which applied then applies now with even 
creater force, and history will be found to be simply repeating 
tself, 

I have endeavored to demonstrate that there are no conditions 
eXisting to-day which call for this legislation. As we look 
broad throughout this broad land we find of necessity to-day 
» idle hands. 
better housed, and, as a whole, are happier, more contented, 
nd prosperous than ever before since the beginning of our 
overnment. The condition of the people of no other country at 
| compares with it. Is it not, therefore, a great mistake to 
disturb conditions which represent such a degree of universal 
rosperity for the purpose of trying a system of free trade 


which has heretofore been tried and found absolutely 
wanting? It is. in my judgment, all a grave mistake, and 


for which all, in the coming years, will be compelled to 
suffer, 


moves | 
So | 


Our people are better educated, better fed, and | 
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SPEECH 


OF 


HON. LOUIS 


OF NORTH 


B. HANNA, 
DAKOTA, 
In toe Houses or Rerresenrarives, 


Tuesday, February 1911. 


1}, 


On the bill (H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes 

Mr. HANNA said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have before us for consideration a pro- 


posed reciprocity treaty with the Dominion of Canada. I am 
opposed to our Government entering into this treaty under the 
| proposition as laid down by the so-called McCall bill, believing 

that it is not for the best interests of the constituency which I 
represent, nor for the best interests of the country. 


The State of North Dakota, which I represent here Con 
| gress, and I represent the whole State, is a very large pro 
ducer of wheat, oats, barley, and flax, and also raises to a large 


extent horses and cattle. Every one of these items under this 
proposed treaty is placed upon the free list. 
North of North Dakota and of Montana and the northwestern 





part of Minnesota lie the Canadian Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. These Provinces, vast in area. are 
| as yet in their infancy. When they shall have been opened up 
and put under cultivation, as they can and will! be, then their 
grain will descend upon this country like an avalanche, | 


will not be simply the grain producer in the border States that 
will suffer, but the grain producers of the whole 1 


nited States. 
Why should we open to Canada the markets of 90,000,000 of 
people and they open to us the markets of less than 8,000,000 
of people? Lower prices for farm products means a lower price 
for farm land. Land is cheap in Canada, and with the same 
price for farm products there as here the effect will be a 
movement of farmers to Canada, and it will be felt in the 
lowering of farm land value in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Towa, 
and every other agricultural State rhese Provinces are a 
vast, comparatively level, timberless plain, with a very rge 
proportion of the land capable of cultivation and the raising of 
similar crops to those produced in North and South Dakota and 


Minnesota. Wheat, oats, barley, and flax can raised for 
nearly 1,000 miles to the north of the boundary line, as well 
as from Winnipeg to the Rocky Mountains, a distance of 1.200 to 


be 


1,500 miles. This land at the present time averages quite a 
good deal less in value than does land of the same character in 
the United States. 

There has been much said here as to the people of our 


country and the people of Canada, and as to their being of the 
same race and that 











the farmers were identical with the farmers 
of the United States. This is not altogether true, fi the 
reason that the Canadian Northwest has been inviting people 
of all nations to come there and make the homes, and they 
have brought in very large number of people ( 
peo] lk alled Dukabohrs and Gallicians, who certain 5 lo not 
rank as high in mentality and in civilization as the average 
American farmer, and yet under this proposed easure “A 
people will enter into competition with the American farn 
The Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., of Minneapolis, have { 
a statement to Washington within the past few days, showing 
that for the past 15 months the price of wheat Wi g, 
Port Arthur, or Fort Williams, in Canada, | era 1 104 
cents a bushel lower than the same kind of wheat has a a 
in Minneapolis or Duluth. Canada _ raises much er 
| amount of wheat than she consumes and this must be exported, 
and the same is true also of barley, flax, and oats Cheir ne st 
| market is the United States Phere 1 be but one res n 
| the price of wheat to the American farmer, should this pre d 
| treaty go into effect and the duty on wheat | emoved 1 
that is that the 104 cents a bushel larger pri hich the ire 
now receiving will be lost to them when the Canadians bee to 
pour their wheat into the United St s on to f t wl s 
now produced here. We raise in the United States sor 
from six to seven hundred million bushels of \ at ani 
the shrinkage of 10 cents a bushel upon the aver: ge would } 
a loss to the farmers of sixty to seventy illion 
Flax has been running 25 cents a bushe! higher the A 
ean side of the line than upon the Canadian side rhis d I 
ence, too, under this proposed bill, will be entirely vw 
for the tariff is 25 cents a bushel now on flax and flax is Zo 


on the free list. Barley has been running from 25 to SO cents 
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] 
higher upon the American side than upon the Canadian side, but | 
the duty on barley, which is now 30 cents a bushel, is to be 
entirely wiped out and barley placed on the free list. 
about five bushels of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 

The actual benefit, therefore, to the fai 


It takes | 


mer, with an average | 
of 104 cents a bushel higher price on wheat in the United States | 
than in Canada, has been about 55 cents upon a barrel of flour. 
Under this proposed treaty the tariff on wheat is taken away | 
entirely, and yet under the proposed bill there is to be a tariff | 
of 50 cents a barrel upon flour. Where is the consistency in 
anything of this kind, and where would the consumer buy his 
flour one iota cheaper than he does at the present time? The 
tens of thousands of farmers are to be deprived of the little 
protection they have at the present time of about 10 cents a 
bushel upon their wheat, while the millers are to be protected 
50 cents a barrel on their flour, and so the consumer will not 
be benefited one particle. 

The tariff on bariey of 30 cents a bushel is entirely taken | 
away, and yet the tariff upon barley malt is left at 224 cents a 
bushel. Barley is not a food product; the great bulk of all the | 
barley produced in the United States is used for malting. The 
only men in the United States who will be benetited at all by 
taking the tariff from barley will be the few maltsters of the 
country and the brewers, and the great barley industry, which 
has been built up in the two Dakotas, in Minnesota, in Iowa, 
and in Wisconsin, where the farmers are now raising fifty, 
sixty, and seventy millions of bushels of barley a year, will be 
ruined, and all for the benefit of a handfull of men engaged in 
the maiting and brewing interests. I claim that 
injustice to the farmers of this country. 

Again, take under this bill the matter of cattle: Live cat- 
tle are put upon the free list, but cattle after they are slaugh- 
tered and turned into beef, the beef is protected by a tariff 


this is a rank 


of 1} cents a pound. As I understand it, from the argu- 
ments made by the gentlemen in favor of this bill upon the 
floor of this House, the taking of the tariff from live cate | 


tle is for the purpose of helping the laboring men and the 
consuiners, 


I would like to ask the question if whether a farmer who | 
raises a steer and cares for it for three or four years, who pas- 
tures it in the summer, who puts up hay to feed it on in the | 
winter, who feeds and waters and cares for it during the long 
winter months, who builds barns to house it in, who pays taxes 
upon the land which has been used for grazing and raising hay 
and grain for it, and who has paid taxes on the steer itself 
for a matter of two or three or four years, if he has not put at 
least a small amount of labor and expense into the raising of 
that animal? And yet, the little protection and the little tariff | 
which the farmer has upon that animal under this bill is en- | 
tirely taken away; and yet, when that steer is driven into one 
of the big packing houses and within five minutes—and I am 
told that that is the average time taken—is converted into beef, 
then, in order to protect the packers for the five minutes of labor 
which they have performed, a tariff is put upon that beef of 
1} cents a pound. Think of it; the farmer labors for years to | 
produce the live steer, the packer a few minutes to turn the 
steer into beef. Let me ask, who has put the most labor into 
that steer, and who is most entitled to protection, the farmer 
or the packer? Let me also ask how the consumer is to be bene- 
fited by putting live cattle upon the free list, something he does 
not buy, and still leaving the tariff upon beef, something that 
he does buy? Where is the consistency in all this? : 

For years the American farmer has been lead to believe that 
a protective turiff was best for the development and building 
up of this great country and I have so believed and have so 
maintained, and I believe so yet where all interests and all 
classes are treated alike. The American farmer has been told 
that when the time came that the American people consumed 
the products of the farms, that then the tariff would be of real 
and direct help and benefit to him. That time has now ar- | 
rived. At the present time we are not producing any more 
barley than we consume; we are not raising as much flax as 
we consume; our wheat exports are dwindling down and within 
the next four or five years we will no longer be an exporter 
of wheat; we are practically using all of the cattle we produce 
in this country; and the same is true as to butter, eggs, potatoes, 
and all farm preduce, and the day has arrived when the tariff 
upon farm products is a real benefit to the farmer; but, now 
when this time has arrived and when the opportunity has come 
for the farmer to get a fair price for the products and the 
things he produces, then the tariff, which is to help him, is to 
be wiped out entirely. 

Do you suppose for one instant that the farmers of the country 
both North and South and East and West will stand passively | 
by and see the tariff upon their products taken away and that 
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| they will still consent to return men to Congress and to the 
| United States Senate, who will allow this and who will stand 


idly by and see the tariff placed only upon manufactured 
articles? I do not. 

Again, we are told that the reciprocity treaty with Canada 
will allow cottonseed oil to be exported to Canada without duty 
and that that will be a great help and benefit to the South. It 
may help the South to some extent, but I believe that a very 
large amount of the cottonseed oil which we export to Canada 
and which they may take from us free of duty will be returned 
to the United States a short time later in the form of oleomar- 
garine, and will probably be called “ creamery butter” and will 
come in conflict and in competition with the dairies and cream- 


| eries of the United States. 


A short time since we passed through this House a bill pro- 
viding for a tariff commission. I voted for the bill because [ 


| had for some time believed that it was the right way to get 


accurate information as to what was just and right in passing 
a tariff law. I now regret that I voted for the bill, for the 
reason that under this Canadian reciprocity treaty, as proposed, 
we are not waiting to have this tariff board make any report 
upon agricultural products and to see whether it is just and 
right to place them on the free list, but are going ahead without 
waiting for information at all. If we are to go on and ruthlessly 
destroy the tariff upon farm products without waiting for infor- 
mation from the tariff board, then we might just exactly as well 


| do the same thing regarding manufactured products; the tariff 


commission is simply 
needed, because it is not 
reports. 

The people have been crying against the high cost of living, 
but the high cost of living has not been caused by reason of the 
price that the farmers have been receiving for their products. 
The trouble has been and is that the high cost of living has 
been caused by combinations and monopolies, high freight and 
express rates, which have been and are between the producer 
consumer. This proposed bill will not in any wise 
affect any trust or combination which exists for the purpose of 
raising prices, but will really help them by giving them all farm 
products free of duty and leaving a duty on flour, beef, malt, 
and so on, 

There has been much said 


a superfluous exp»nse and is not 


used and we are not waiting for its 


as to the amount of money that the 
farmers have been making, and the contention has been made 
that they are growing rich, and apparently the idea has gotten 
out that they are prospering more than they ought to prosper. 
It is only within the past few years that prices for farm prod- 
ucts have been fair and that farmers have had anything like 
their share of the general prosperity, 

It is said that the tariff on wheat is 25 cents a bushel. This 
is not really so. If a mill imports a bushel of wheat into the 
United States, then it pays 25 cents a bushel duty upon it; but 
if it exports the flour made from that wheat, then the duty 
upon the amount of wheat necessary to make this flour is re 
bated back by the Government; but the bran and shorts left 
from the bushel of wheat, and which stays in and is sold in this 
country, after the flour has been made, is not required to pay 
a duty at the rate of 25 cents a bushel of 60 pounds, which 
would be at the rate of $8.33 a ton, but under the Treasury 
ruling pays an ad valorem rate of 20 per cent, and if bran or 
shorts are worth $20 a ton, then the duty would be $4, or less 
than half the wheat rate. So the present duty on wheat ciuu 
not really be figured at more than about 15 cents a bushel. 

We have also heard much upon the subject as to what can be 
done to get the people back to the soil and upon the farms. A 
former President appointed a commission, whose duty if was to 
investigate and to find out what might be done to make farm 
life more pleasant and to induce people to go from the congested 
cities out upon the land. Men will follow the lines of leas 
resistance, and will follow the path along which they can make 
money the easiest and with the least amount of labor. A 
farmer can not work eight hours a day, but he must work from 
sunrise to sunset, and many times even longer than that; he 
must work until his day’s work is fully done; in seeding, har 
vesting, and thrashing, the days are never long enough. ‘Tlie 


| farmer must take the chances of frost, and drought, and rus', 


and hot winds, and too much rain and hail, and insects, and a 

the rest; he sows his crop in the fall or spring and has abso 
lutely no way of knowing as to what he may reap; any one of 
the causes above enumerated may destroy the labor of a whole 
year. Wheat may- be worth a certain price in seeding time, 


but he has no way whatever of knowing whether it will bring 
the same price or not at the time he may have some to sell. 
His is the only class which does not set a price upon the 
products that he produces; the prices are all set for him. A 
miller grinds the wheat and turns it into flour, and after the 
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flour is produced he puts a certain price upon it at an advance 
over what it has actually cost him, and he knows exactly what 
his profits are. The millers do not need the tariff taken from 
wheat in order to get wheat to grind for their foreign flour 
trade. If they can not get enough wheat, or the kind of wheat 
they need in this country, they can buy wheat in Canada, 
grind it in the United States, and then export the flour, and 
the duty which they paid on the wheat when they imported 
it into this country returned them when the flour is 
exported. 

The packing house buys the live steer in an open market and 
turns it into beef, which is to be protected, adds his profit to 
the cost, and makes a price at which he will sell. The maltster 
buys the barley of the farmers in the United States or in Can- 
ada, under the proposed bill, in an open market and converts the 
barley into malt—malt is well protected—and he makes his 
price to suit himself and to assure to himself a certain profit. 
fhe railroad companies make the same charge for hauling a 


Is to 


bushel of wheat, whether wheat is worth 50 cents a bushel or | 


whether it is worth $1. The commission man charges a cent 
a bushel on grain as his commission, regardless of the price of 
grain and regardless of what price the farmer may receive for 
it, and so it is all the way through; everything that the farmer 
sells the price is set 
again the price is set for him. You can not get the boys and 
girls to stay on the farm and they will not stay there, and the 


drift of population will be from the farms to the cities in the | 


future, as it has been in the past, unless the farmers can be 
assured of receiving a fair compensation and fair pay for that 
which they wring from the soil and that which they produce 
upon it. 

The safety of this Republic lies not in the congested centers 
of the great cities, but it lies with the men and women, the boys 
and girls who live upon the farm. The farmers have been the 
backbone of this Nation since its foundation, and I hope that 
they will be in the years of this Nation's life that are to 
come, 

Protection must be alike to all. To compel the farmer to sell 
everything he produces from the soil In an open market in 
competition with the whole world and then to buy everything 
he must buy in a market which is protected by a high pro- 


tective tariff is absolutely wrong, and he will not stand for it. | 


The laboring men of this country, the doctors, the lawyers, the 
storekeepers, the bankers, every class and kind of business men 
to-day are fully organized, with the exception of the farmers. 
There have been efforts made upon their part to form organiza 
tions, but, widely scattered as they are upon the farms, they 


have not the same opportunity to gather together for organiza- 
tion that the men of the towns and the cities have. sut the 
organizations have been started. We have the Grange, the 
Farmers’ Alliance, the American Society of Equity, and others, 
and the time is not far distant when the farmers will rise up 
in their might and will form an organization that will be per- 
fect and that will sweep over this country, and they will demand 
and they will get their just rights. 

I have always been a Republican, both perhaps by tradition 
and principle. My father was one of the men who fought for | 
the Stars and Stripes in the Civil War; and the greater part 
of the Union soldiers were Republicans; and so, looking at it 
from that standpoint, I am a Republican by tradition. I have 


always been a Republican by principle, believing that protec- 
tion to all was the best policy to develop this country, and I 
believe so yet; but I do not believe that this country can divide 
itself into two classes, one a protected class and the other an 
unprotected class, and continue to prosper, any more than 
this country 50 years ago could continue half free and 
half slave. 
be fairly protected alike, or else there must be protection to 
hone, 

The Republican Party to-day, I regret to say, seems to have 
divided upon this question and to have come to the parting of 
the ways—one party standing for the sound Republican policy 
of fair protection to all classes and to all interests, the other 
standing for free trade on farm products and raw materials 
and for a tariff only for the manufacturers. The tariff upon 
farm products under this bill—and this bill will go through this 
House and may go through the Senate; and if it does, we know 
it will meet with the approval of the President and become a 
law; but it will not stop there. I do not suppose for one 
instant that the farmers from New England to California will 
stand idly back and see the protection upon their products taken 
away without insisting upon their Representatives in Congress 
and their Senators rising up and wiping out all protective tariffs 
upon manufactured and other products of this country. That 
must come and that will come if this proposed treaty becomes a 


for him, and everything that he buys | * 


All classes and all people and all interests must 
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|law. I have always been a protectionist, but if the products 
| produced by the constituency which I have the honor to rep- 
resent here in Congress are all to be put upon the free list, 
then I believe we should take away protection from every 
manufactured article that there is in the United States, and I 
believe when I say this that I voice the sentiments of many 
Members of this body. 

I will also print in the Recorp an extract from the Tribune, 
published at Bismarck, N. Dak., under date of February 11, 


ID11, and would call attention especially to the prices of wheat 


at Portal and North Portal. These two places are one and the 























same—Portal in North Dakota and North Portal across the 
street in Canada: 
IPPICIAT FIGURES SHOW WIITAT PROTECTION DOES DIFFERENCES IN 
PRICES OF GRAIN SHOWN BY OF! IAL FI I FURNISHED 
BY COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS AT PEMBINA rOWN IMPARED ARE LO 
CATED IN SAME TERRITORY 
Now that the Canadian recip: ity treaty is an issue before the peo 
ple of the Nation and especially to the business and farming interests 
of the Northwest, reason of the fact that by terms of the pro- 
| posed ag lent between the United States and Canada, grains are put 
on the e list \ nparative table of actual litions as to prices 
on three of the great staples wheat, flax. and barley is of interest 
The following fig sper for 1 s € and were furnished by the 
‘ tor of customs at Pembina for the use of I g sional del 
tion at Washinetor rl table a quite int stir nd show the 
prices in the United States and in Canad the rst being this side of 
| the boundary and the second in Manitoba, and in most every instance 
wit less than a mile separating the stat It would seem as if 
| there might be considerable force in the n of the North Dakota 
Legislative Assembly in their ym in pro ti i ist the removal 
of the duty on our farm products 
WHEAT 
Prices paid for week ending December 31, 1 ) 
United States: Canada 
Pembina . 89-91 x ’ 79-S1 
| Neche 91 aire SI 
| Hannah 90 Hash 78-79 
| Walhalla 89-91 Snow Ke 77 
j Saries SOs Cry l¢ a 76 
Hansboro : 90 Carty 17-79 
| St. John 90 Boi a0 
! Antler “1 Lvl } 78 
Portal S6 Ni Port 73 
Kermit SS Ii 74 
Souris 93 Was in 77 
Prices paid January 10, 1911 
Ur States: Canada 
} Pembina 97 Emerson 2 
| Neche G6 Gretna 1 
Walhalla 97 Hask 82 
BARLEY 
| Prices paid January 9, 10, and 11, 1911 
|} United States: Canada 
Pembina 67 Er n 19 
Neche 6S, 66, OT a 1 7 s XS 
llannah 4 Crystal ¢ S 288 38 
Sarles 64. GA, 65 ‘ re 0G 
Hiansboro 67, 65, 66 r i") » 40 
St. John 6S, 66, 67 I 10.40. 40 
Antler 66, 64, 65 Nort i ‘ , , 
Portal 63, 63, 63 | 
Kermit 55, 55, 55 | 
FLAX 
| rices paid January 9, 10, and 11, 1911: 
United States: Canada 
Pembina 2.32 | son 1.95, 1.93, 1.93 
Neche hy 4 » ao20 Gretna 2 26, 2.26 2¢ 
Walhalla ‘ 2.25, 2.32 Haske 03, 2.08, 2.08 
Hlannah - 42, 2.42, 2.42 Crystal City 10 io O7 
Sar ; 2.34, 2.0 2.31 ( rty t on "> ") 
IHansboro . 2.31, 2.24, 2.31 Roissevai 214.2.12 917 
St. John : BcOdy Svtdedy S.0de Lyleton 225. S37 » 
Antler ‘ 2.93, 2.30 North Portal__ 1.89) 1.89) 1.89 
Portal ‘ $, 2.08, 2.33 
| Kermit - 2.39, 2 2.33 
Also a letter and statement by Washburn-Crosby Co... of M 
neapolis, Minn., relating to the price of wheat in Canada and the 
United States during the last year: 
WAS N-4 eco. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Feb y 8, 1911. 
Ifon. FREDERICK C. STEVENS 
Washington, D. C. 
My Drar Mr. STEVENS Again referring to your letter of the h 
to Mr. Bell and to our letter of Feb y 2, we n itt } W g 
| and Minneapolis closi prices from January, 1909, down to dat 
| Please understand that the Winnipeg price is really t price f 
| Fort William, for the Winnipeg pric ri witl the milling 
privilege as far as Fort William, » that to-« é W i 
Winnipeg you do not need to add any freight to tl price 
for the f. o. b. Minneapelis price, and puts wheat y t 
same position as though it were at Duluth or Minneap \ 
see, enables you to take the difference as iven here as re] seonti 
the Canadian wheat and the United States wl it relatir the san 
port. This would show you that our United States farmet would be 
put to considerable disadvantage if the duty we removed, 
Very truly, yours, 








Comparison of closing prices at Winnipeg and Minneapolis. 

















Winnipeg Minneap- 
Date. | closing olis pte ~ 
| price. —_ g under. 
| Pp ce. 
1909. 
RRS AN Soot 5 Oe seen 1313 1304 1} 
EY i ise a > incidental 131% 131 4 
TR iis ise inca bi ngehinbaabhioaa | 25 ~ 1264 13 
cada ae eal ook Oh ea ee | 119 132 13 
al a i at as deg Grn Bl ee 12 128 16 
Ua eu Sisscnirwninctes palin einer aman | 11¢ 143 33 
[Shaki ddvasatthenasseakcantanieldiaos 111 1324 214 
At ER ae Ne 97 908 23 
MTs Wises ixcn:e' wldhinsnn sachs Atpelalbiasiahes micemnstedl ntiaea 97 994 24 
ONE Tae: CES PRE IE Gash 994 1 
NII US os scherhs aiasastabtdencttecln’es edeiiaae sao oeia ene eo iaraie 98 98% 3 
) 948 100% Ot 
Oo 954 1004 4 
Oct. 9 97% 1014 4 
Oct. 1 984 1054 7 
Oct. 23 964 104% 8} 
Oct. 30 973 105% 74 
Nov. f O7 102} 5} 
Nov 97% 1064 Rg 
Nov ) Ost 1053 74 
Nov. 2 994 105} 6 
MR ie twin GY 1064 lk 
ie. TE ic ons 963 1123 16 
De DL Aimiinivatisseeabbetaniicwdiecake td eamettin 102} 114] 2} 
pints hkeenkem ae emiseheonnssnessetene et §—«.' Bee tcccvursctiebenakih 
Jan. 1 : Cc 
Jan. 8. 105 115% 103 
Jan. 15 1034 1131 93 
Jan. 22 10: 114% 10} 
J 103% 1133 10 
RR ate eae ee 101 i103 9} 
SG Ss deka 02 DM -— eeddeedd 
SG TI Saieiacicliie 102} 115 12} 
ISHII: Sateen laches vine nsans sicaaalcaaadianel 103 1148 11% 
SEN. Aiiniiilisare einmletnaieenie | 102} | 1124 104 
i: See | 1044 114} 104 
SS Ts talbinceneicis | 105} 113% 83 
a 1053 115} 103 
a al a a a 1054 114} 93 
Ng ahr sacah saci nicleipthdibn ap ahiel 113} si 
Rs iN iceitiencaitticnipingiapncoinnninn ousiiaeeeee 1083 6} 
ates easidlaidcin cava ipteactvisecichgeeusalbarala 111 9 
Apr. 30....... 84 109} 1 
RE ae ieee (*) BT Vikwnaed 
May 14........ 98} 1124 1 
madmen <i neviowen oan 944 1093 1 
ae shaun elas seein adaieal 88} 104} 1 
June 4...... ; shia ti wield 88} 1053 1 
gunmell..... 895 105 154 
June18..... ; $14 1063 15} 
MOMs 6 acces inva Unes se nee an 953 112 16} 
SU TR ial atin ee db See acsitamatebanactasaeliit } (2 \ Pe |. Besimemes 
DEE ieee wien ink aware cw ieee 108 120} 12} 
 eicwss ans 1164 130 13} 
$e eres ee sre cainans 1164 126 9h 
eee ere ale 1084 | 1204 124 
Aug. 6... | 1084 1205 | 12} 
111} 114} Li 
1068 | 110} 34 
108} 1123 4} 
1054 1123 | 7h 
102 111 | ih 
100 1 11 
101 1124 11} 
983 109} 11} 
99 | 11lj 12; 
7 107} 10} 
943 104} 9} 
91} | 102} | il 
904 | 1014 | 11} 
914 | 1038 | 12 
O4¢ | 1044 | 10} 
925 | 102} | 93 
91 | 1044 134 
894 | 1013 125 
90; 1013 113 
| (®) ! MOU Bssniece 
91} 103% | 125 
93} sd 145 
O54 108 | 2 
944 1043 | 104 
Y44 1033 | 9 
rhe day cited in each case is Saturday. Holiday. 


Average a fraction over 104 cents, Minneapolis and Winnipeg 
price. 

Also an extract from the Minneapolis Journal, a daily paper 
published in Minneapolis, Minn., under date of February 13, 1911: 


MAY WHEAT—POSSIBILITY OF RECIPROCITY PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF SEVERE 
BREAK—-LITTLE IN DEVELOPMENTS TO FAVOR THE HOLDERS OF WHEAT— 
POSSIBILITY OF RECIPROCITY CAUSED STILL FURTHER DECLINES— 
FLUCTUATIONS SHARP AND NERVOUS—MAY DECLINED 3} CENTS IN TWO 
DAYS. 

MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
February 11. 


Wheat prices again to-day went to new low levels, the quotations on 
May being the lowest since August, 1909. The possibility of the adop- 
tion of reciprocity with Canada was largely responsible for the big 
break of to-day and yesterday. 
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Also a letter written me by C. B. McMillan, of Hannah, 
N. Dak., a reliable business man and farmer, one who has 
lived in North Dakota for more than a quarter of a century 
and who is thoroughly conversant and has personal knowledge 
of every fact stated in his letter to me: 

HANNAH, N 
Hon. L. B. Hanna, M. C., Washington, D. C. 


My Dear HANNA: I suppose that there is all kinds of stir 
about Canadian reciprocity. “here sure is up along the boum 
her« Everything north of the forty-ninth parallel latitude is prayin 
that the United States Congress will put through the treaty, and 
everything south of it is supplicating the Almighty to the contrary | 


Dak., February 13, 1911 





| my recollection serves me right, at the time our good and genial friend, 


President Taft, transmitted the treaty to Congress, it was intimated in 
his special message that it was for the purpose of reducing th 4 
cost of living. I see in his speeches of recent date that he declai 
will make no particular difference in the price to the American farm 
if it does not I don’t see how it is going to reduce the high cost of 
living. 

Now, this will be kind of a homely letter, Mr. HANNA, and I thought 
while I was writing you I would make a few cbservations on thi 
reciprocity matter. You perhaps have scen the statement made by 
resident Hill, of the Great Northern, at a reciprocity dinner held 
Minneapolis last week, that there was 7 or 8 cents difference he 





the price of wheat at Nashville, Tenn., and in the adjoining States—-1 
have forgotten the names of the cities. At any rate, he went on t 
enumerate half a dozen State where there was a difference of a1 

where from 5 to 12 cents a bushel in wheat Now, Mr. Hill kn 

better. He was making these comparisons as between the difference in 
wheat between Minneapolis and Winnipeg. I question very much 
whether Nashville, ‘Tenn., is any considerable wheat market. I don’t 
think they have any chamber of commerce or set any prices there, and 
it would be quite natural that there micht be quite a variat 1 in 
prices, as there probably is in grades, but as between the two gre s 
spring-wheat markets of the werld, Minneapolis and Winnipeg, it 
occurs to au mossback farmer up here in Nerth Dakota that Mr. 1! 





is slightly off in making use ef illustrations such as he has 






must | some reason why the difference tween spring wheat cf 8S 
cents, or about there, in favor of Minneapolis and nst Winnip 
even although the spring-wheat farmer sells his surplus in the Liv 


pool market, the same as the Canadian farmer And right here, pet 
haps, it has never been brought to your attention, or maybe it has, but 
I would say to you that Manitoba No. 2 northern is fully the equal 
in grade of our No. 1 hard, so that instead of there being an &-cent 
difference between the market, there is more like 12 cents, quality 
considered. 

Again, | see our friend Mr. Taft, in one of his recent speeches, mak« 
(he statement that the two peoples—the Canadians and Americans—a 
one in sentiment, civilization, and religion; that the cost of raisin 
wheat in Canada is the same as in the Dakotas, or language to this 
effect At any rate, it is the meaning that he wished to convey. Now, 

i ‘ment is not fair, nor is it correct, 








t A Manitoba farme: n 
at far cheaper than a North Dakota farmer can, for the r: n 
that Canada has no restrictive immigration or alien-labor laws su 
as we have: that is, they have none, as | understand it, against British 
subjects. Now, right across the line here, within 3 miles from where 
I sit dictating this letter to you. I can tell you of farmers—and there 
are dozens within a radius of a few miles from Hannah, and hundreds 
and hundreds in Manitoba—who have employed young Englishmen and 
are paying them $25 a year for two years, teaching these young English 
men farming This is a very common practice in Manitoba and Sas 
katehewan Some young fellow is sent out from Engtand to learn the 
business of farming, and the amount which he is paid varies very 
greatly. Some are paid a few dollars a year, and many of them act 
pay a farmer to tea them the trade of farming, and their labor across 
the line does not cost them on an average of more than from 5) to 
6O per cent of the cost on the American side. Under the present im: 
gration laws of the United States all this cheap labor is practical! 
stopped at the international boundary line. We can get none of it, not 
even a few weeks in harvest time. Then they have the Dukabohn and 
Galician also 

Again, I see a good many of the newspapers, even as far up as Mi 
neapolis and St. Paul, making the statement that freight rates are 
much cheaper on the American side than the Canadian side. Now, that 
may be true as between Montana and Saskatchewan, but I do 
As between Manitoba and North Dakota, there is absolutely nothi 
it The freight from Hannah to Minneapolis and Duluth is, of se, 
exactly the same, and the freight rate from our neare town, 6 
ner the line—Snowflake, Manitoba—is precisely the same to ! 




























Art as our freight rate is to Duluth, and the mileage is gre 
In at Mowbray. Manitoba, a little town about 10 miles ea 
us, the Canadian Pacific Railroad runs right down to wit 
i yards of the line, Dr. Donovan, the president of the bar} 





who has some land adjoining the Canadian town site of Mow 
started a little bank, elevator, and store there, and had the Car n 
Pacific Railroad run their tracks across the line and shipped An ) 
wheat in bond around through over the Canadian Pacific Railroad a - 
road to Duluth or Minneapolis, as he pleased. I understand he get x 
actly the same rate as is charged from the Mowbray station, whic! t 
same, or not to exceed a half cent a bushel more than at this stat 





It would not seem so hard on the North Dakota farmer if th: 1 
taken the duty off wheat, or even wheat and barley, but to have i 
it off cattle, something that if we don't raise wheat we will b to 


raise in this country in the near future, it begins to look as t Zz 
the Republican Party had turned its back on the agriculturist and d 
become a party of “ town and city.” It kind of looks to me ast h 
this was going to be a fight between the agricultural, or rural, cor 
nities as against the cities. The cities have everything to gain 
nothing to lose. There is practically no change in the tariff for 
thing the cities produce, such as the products of factories, brok« 
and commissions, and it is easy to understand why our friend Mr. [ill 
is in favor of Canadian reciprocity. Unfortunately Congress ha t 
yet been able to devise a method levying a duty on railroad rat 
Really, if it were not quite so serious, it would be amusing to read 
some of the editorials of city papers. For example, | read an edit il 
the other day wherein the editor argues it was ridiculous to sup} 
that the price of barley would go down to any considerable extent ! 
taking the statistics of Canada, he showed, showed quite plainly 
probably quite truthfully, that Canada has very, very little barley, 
raises very little. I think the gentleman's statement is quite correct, 
it has not been raising barley for quite a number of years—in fact. not 
since the McKinley bill went into effect years ago. From a practi I 





knowledge I know that over here at the Snowflake (Manitoba) station 





hee 
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there is not now and never has been a quotation made on barley at the 
local elevators. Theoretically they don’t deal in it at all. If you 
have got a carload of barley and they can get a chance to sell it for 
you, they will look around and see what they can do, and if it is espe- 
cially good they may be able to place it. The Manitoba farmers don’t 
and never have pretended to sell barley at the local market. They feed 
it all, stall feed it to their cattle. 

rhis is the only manner in which they can get rid of it at all. One 
of the most bitter complaints that the Manitoba farmers make in talk 
ing with them, our neighbors across the line, is that they have no 
chance to raise barley—practically no money in it on account of the 
fact that they have no market for it. To their mind they have not 
the chance to use barley to clean up their land against wild oats, 
mustard, and the various foul weeds that the Americ: farmer has; 
that if there was any market for barley they would grow it in about 
the same quantity as we do across the line. I have always been given 
to understand that Ontario and parts of Quebec furnished a very fine 
grade of barley prior to the time that the McKinley bill went into 
effect and cut them out. I think they will get to raising it again in about 
two years, and it is my opinion that the farmers of the United States 
will realize that somebody is raising barley, for I think they will come 
to the very definite conclusion after the period of two years that some 
thing is lowering the price of that commodity. We never were able 
to raise barley—as aoell a sample—as is raised in Ontario. Our barley, 
as you know, is always stained on account of the heavy dew. The 
Canadian barley will just simply drive Minnesota and Dakota barley 
completely off the market. Our barley will be used for nothing but 
feed and flax. Well, one has only to take a map of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta and northern Manitoba and take a look at the vacant lands 
to understand and appreciate where flax will go to In the next three 
vears when they break up these new lands, as they are bound to do, 
and sow them to flax, as they are also bound to do. You know what 
western North Dakota was like, L. B., and how that pretty near 50 
acres out of every 100 that was first broken was sown to flax. Well, 
the same thing will happen in that immense unbroken empire north 
nd west of us, and if the Dakota farmer or American farmer ever 
again gets the notion in his head that he will see $2 flax after the 
northwestern Canadian farmer gets to breaking up his land and gets 
seed flax into that country—which probably will take two or three 
years—it is my opinion that $2 a bushel for flax will be gone forever 

I read with a great deal of interest the statement made by Senator 
CUMMINS, of Iowa, to the effect that if the reciprocity treaty proposes 
to take off all the duty on what the farmer produces, he proposes to 

in favor of taking off the duty on the principal items that the 
farmer consumes. I do not know which would be the best for a 
North Dakota former to do, L. B., if this Canadian reciprocity treaty 
oes through as it is outlined. Without any sentiment in the matter, 
it would seem that he would a whole lot better be a free-trade Demo 
crat, let everything in free, or it might not be a bad idea to petition 
Congress to permit the great State of North Dakota to be attached to 
our more fortunate neighboring Province across the line, the Province 
of Manitoba, so that we might have all the benefits of the American 
market and at the same time receive the benefits of the cheaper farm 
labor that could be procured were we under the Union Jack rather than 
the Stars and Stripes. If the reciprocity treaty is passed as outlined 
it is my firm conviction that a Manitoba farmer can deliver a bushel of 
wheat in Minneapolis at less cost than can a North Dakota farmer, 








and at that make due allowance for any extra duty that they have to | 


poy on farm machinery. And again I say that it seems to me like a 
tight between the cities and the rural districts. 
With very best wishes to yourself, I am, 
Very truly, C. B. McMILLAN. 


Also a letter from Mr. A. M. Prime, manager for the Car- 
gill Commission Co., at Duluth, Minn., under date of February 
9, 1911: 

CARGILL COMMISSION Co., 
Duluth, Minn., February 9, 1911. 
TlIon. L. B. HIANNA, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: 
exclusively in Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Iowa. These States have been encouraged to go into the raising of 
barley because the duty of 25 or 30 cents per bushel allowed them a 
fair price. When the duty was 10 cents per bushel Ontario raised 
practically all of the barley used by eastern maltsters. Owing to the 





very light crop raised this year, barley, up to the announcement of the | 


proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada, advanced steadily, selling at 
$1 per bushel in Milwaukee, Chicago, and Buffalo, and 95 cents in 
Minneapolis. 

To-day there is practically no barley market, and barley is almost 
unsaleable at a decline of anywhere from 12 to 20 cents per bushel. We 
quote the following letters received to-day from commission firms in 
Chicago and Milwaukee: 

terger-Crittenden Co., Milwaukee, say: 

“The market was as dull as ever, with only a few cars of Wisconsin 
sold. Outside of this a few cars of Minnesota were sold, whereas all 
the other cars, carried over for the last three or four days, were again 
carried over to-day ; 
naturally will have to await developments of the reciprocity agreement.” 

Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., Milwaukee, say: 

“Our market is perfectly lifeless—nothing doing. Not any of our 
maltsters would make a bid on anything to-day. It certainly does not 
look at all encouraging to us. The trade here feels bearish, on account 
of the pending reciprocity treaty with Canada.” 

From the Brewers’ Daily Bulletin of January 51: 

“It is very evident that the brewers are in a waiting mood and that 
purchases of malt are confined to what is absolutely necessary to carry 
on business. The uncertainty which exists in the minds of the trade in 
regard to the Canadian reciprocity treaty and the possibility of its rati 
fication has created a bearish sentiment, and the trade in general is 
disposed to await further developments before supporting the market 
with buying orders.” 

I feel that a grave injustice Is being done the farmers and grain trade 
tarley from the States named is rarely sold for feeding purposes, but 
is used almost exclusively for malting. If the duty is removed, it will 
undoubtedly shut out these Northwestern States from the eastern 
market and will probably reduce the price an average of fully 20 cents 
per bushel. Now, all of this will simply go into the hands of the 
brewers, and as between the brewer and the farmer it seems to me it 
would be an economic blunder and a political crime to favor the brewer. 
Barley in no sense is a food product, and there can be no excuse for 








The malting barley of the United States is raised almost 


malsters and brewers still holding back We 


ivi 


putting it on the free list if the only objects in this reciprocity treaty 


are to cheapen the cost of living and broaden our trade with Canada 
I trust, therefore, that you can at least prevail upon Congress to omit 
barley from the free list It will cause untold injury to our farmers 


and, as already stated, will ben 
give cheaper beer. 
Barley is selling to-day at 49 cents in W af ‘ 
apolis and Duluth, 84 cents; Chicago and Milwaukee, 86 cents 
Yours, very truly, 


fit only the brewers. It would not even 





Also an extract from the Evening Times, a daily newspaper 
published at Grand Forks, N. Dak., under date of February 16, 


1911; 





EFFECTS OF RECIPROCITY ON WHEAT 

Sometimes facts do not convince those who do not want to be con- 
vinced. This seems to be especially true in reference to the effect of 
the proposed reciprocity pact with Canada It has been urged by some 
of the advocates of the measure that free wheat would n iffect th 
price in the United States. 

The knowledge has been gradually spreading that the H« of Rep 
resentatives would pass the bill putting the agreement into oj ition 


The effect of the possibility of such action Is already apy 
market, as can be seen from a comparison of United Stat 

















ind ¢ t 
dian prices of wheat 
| On January 26, the day the terms of the agreement were announced, 
the difference in No. 1 Northern at Winnipeg and Duluth, cash | 8, 
was 114 cents; February 15 the difference was 4 cents rhe 
figures follow: 
| |} Duluth Wi peg 
' 
| 
| Jan ata a $1. 058 $0.44 
SY lis untininctisidiidnminien O49 WOR 
ig iiiciitinticincennéntineebean ll} 04 
Differen January 26, 114 nt 
Differs e February 15, 37 ts 
Effect of anticip d reciprocity, 74 cents 
It is apparent 1 glance that while the p1 of wl t at W i- 
pez bas fallen 4 cents, in the United States it has fa 1 LIt cent n 
the same time It is further apparent that while there y d ‘r- 
ence of 114 cents in favor of this country in the Duluth and Winni! g 
prices on January 26 there is now only 33 cents 
This may be merely one of those peculiar Democrati ’ dents " 
that always happen when tariff protection upset, but 1] North 
Dakota wheat grower will find uch food for serious t I n t 
fig : 
rhe 1 rocity arrange! t will not help the price of ¢ i 
wheat only » long as lemand 1 it our p ; rel ns s i 
Then our prices will become the same as tl of Liverpool and will 
fixed by the world’s supply, just as ¢ *s prices are fixed in that 
way now. The figures quoted above ti the American ma t 
is rapidly plunging downward to inadian level Such ar t 
|} results of anticipated reciprocity 
Also an extract from the Banner, a newspaper published at 
| Hillsboro, N. Dak., under date of February 11, 1911. 
REGARDING RECIPROCITY Cc. C. DALRYMPLE GIVES HIS Y oO 
| AGREEMENT NOW PENDING IN CONGRESS—NOT A § DEAI 
| 
| My Dear Eprror: I have scanned your columns in vain to see what 
our Banner in the banner county of North Dakota would have to sa n 
regard to the proposed reciprocity agreement with our nei rr, Canada 
It seems to me that this is a very serious question confronting out 
agricultural interests and sl! ee dered and discussed at on 
The farmers of the United ould think over proposed re 
duction in farm duties and realize what it means to tf] } 
Farmers, do you stop to think what this will do? Do you fully 
realize what our President is trying to trade away just at a time when 


this protection is about to be a benefit to you? 


How much has the tariff been a real help to you until now. when con 








sumption in this country is only beginning to be more closely adjusted 
to the supply? Our President has recommended the removal of all 
duties on farm products Farmers, do you recall how much you got for 
your barley and flax before we had tl ction and at will you 
et when the duties are removed? When all the crops of Canada will 
be drawn across the border to the nearer consumptive markets? 
Remember, Canada is in her infancy as vet you may not feel at 
once the great change in prices for your products and for your land 
but it will come, rest assured. Instead of being protected, as we now 
are, we will be compelled to compete with Russia, Argentina, and all 
the foreign surplus countries of cheap land and cheaper lab: And 
what is most serious, our prices will be based upon the Liverpool 
market. ; 
What will be the result? Low prices for your crops, lower prices for 
your lands, the loss of the incentive for better farming, for that ean 
come only with the certainty of profitable returns from the harvests 
the doom of the “back to the farm” movement, and in its place an 
exodus from the farms to the cities, such as always occurs in an era 
of low farm prices 
The farmers’ friends, the railroads, are built to the border and Into 
Canada, with main lines and branches ready t moment the bars are 
down to move to terminals the millions of bu ! ed across 
the border line ‘ailroads, the mills, and the « i men 
all working hard lave this mensure go t ou I f ers. we 
have been the bac of t g \ ‘ 
| thing to say through our Representat f th ‘ t becor 3 
a law Should it go through it will not f Canada 
will be raising 500,000,000 bus! of w { rhen you will realize 
when it is too late what you are up again 
There has been much said about the great ‘ of farmer. 
It is true that he is no longer as poor as le it is improved 
condition bas been slowly coming in th st few veat and is based 
on the few years of reasonable prices for | roducts and the rise 
| in the value of his land Before he has had the full chance of bene 


' fiting by this change in bis prospects it is to be taken away I want 
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to tell you that there is less than 5 per cent of the farms in the 
Northwest that have not a mortgage 1inst them. How is it with 
the manufacturer? When you stop to consider that the farmer stays 
on his farm the year round, how much «& he get in the way of 
v nd interest 1 his investment? 
do all that we can to defeat this measure—this so-called 
ciprocity bill. if lose, then we must get tegether and form a 
tie combination to market our crops. Combinations seem to be 
very much in favor You will notice that the tariff is not taken off 
of manufactured good Is th square deal? Has the farmer ever 
had a square deal on this tariff question, anyway? The moment it 
means anything to us, off it is te go—that is, if the President has his 
way. 

It does not seem to me that we are interesting ourselves In this as 
we should It is a vital matter to us. I would like to read more of 
the opinions of the farmers on this question. Don’t be afraid to say 
what you think. Now is the time to get busy, to say something, if 


you are going to accomplish anything in the way of protesting against 
this unfair deal. 

Very truly, yours, 

MINNEAPOLIS, 


CLARK C. DALRYMPLE 
1911. 
Also a letter from Hon. C. W. Buttz, of Buttzville, N. Dak., 
to me, together with copies of letters reccived and written by 
him: 


February 7, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 16, 1911. 
L. B. Hanna, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Sir: As a farmer and constituent of yours, having resided 
in North Dakota for more than 30 years last past, I write to thank 
you for the effort that you have made and are making in Congress to 
protect the interests of the farmers of our whole country, and especially 
our own section, against the adoption of Mr. Taft’s free-trade agree- 
ment for farmers. 

I have also been trying, in a way, to help defeat that agreement. I 
herewith inclose to you copies of some correspondence I have had on 
this subject, hoping that you can use it for the purpose of helping our 
cause. 

I have the honor to be your constituent and friend, 


Hon. 


C. W. ButrTz. 


MAJ. BUTTZ’S OPEN LETTER ON RECIPROCITY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 30, 1911. 
To the honorable Grorce T. Ovrver, United States Senate, Washington, 

D. C., and James J. Hill, Dsq., St. Paul, Minn., part owner and full 

controller of the two nerthern transcontinental railway lines leading 

from Minnesota to the Pacific Ocean and the many “feeders” or 
branch lines of said railroads running into northwestern Canada. 

GENTLEMEN: I read in yesterday's Sunday papers both of your views 
or statements in regard to the new tariff treaty with Canada now 
pending in Congress. 

As I understand the situation, Senator OLIver is opposed to granting 
‘‘free trade” for the products of the farmers and Mr. Hill wants all 
duties removed, so far as they relate to the products of the farm. 

In other words, Senator OLIver is opposed to and Mr. Hill is in favor 
of the new treaty with Canada. 

Senator OLIver, on Saturday night, at Pittsburg, is reported to have 
said, while addressing ‘‘ 700 or more members of the Young Men's Re- 
publican Tariff Club,” as follows: 

FARMERS WILL BE 

“As a result of this, therefore, our manufacturers, merchants, and 
industrial laborers will profit at the expense of the farmers. The farm- 
ing interest always has been one of the great bulwarks of the Repub- 
lican Party, and while I naturally hesitate about antagonizing any 
important measure favored by the administration of President Taft, I 
will have to experience a change of heart before I vote to deprive one 
class of our industries of that protection to which they are justly 
entitled under all the theories and practices of the Republican Party for 
the benefit of others.” 

As a resident of North Dakota, and quite extensively engaged in 
farming, I write to thank Senator Otrtver for having uttered the fore- 
going sentiments. Your position shows that you not only correctly 
represent the great State of Pennsylvania, but the whole country. 

The farmers, aud more especially those residing in the Northwest. 
are entitled to the same degree of tariff protection for the results of 


LOSERS. 


the 14 hours a day work on the farm as those who raise cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, and rice south of us; also the same as the producer 
of oil, minerals, and materials of all kinds, including manufactured 


articles used by the people. 

I believe that all unbiased people not controlled or influenced by selfish 
personal interests will applaud and thank you for the efforts that you 
are making for all the people. 

While the duty of 25 cents a bushel on wheat does not make that 
difference in the price realized between the grain growers of the two 
countries when they ship from their own ports direct to Europe, yet at 
all times in the Northwest the farmer on our side of the dividing line 
realizes from 10 cents to 15 cents per bushel more than his neighbor 
on the other side of the line. And this applies not only to wheat, but 
more especially to barley suitable for brewing purposes. Remember that 
nearly all our barley used in the United States is produced mostly in 
the West and Northwest of our country and comes in more direct com- 
petition than any other kind of grain with the “short-crop season” of 
northwestern Canada. 

jarley matures from 20 to 30 days earlier than wheat, and quite 
often the early frosts of northwestern Canada affects the wheat crop, 
but never catches the barley crop. If you remove the 30 cents per 
bushel tariff from barley, then northwestern Canada will flood the 
United States with cheap barley, mostly for our brewers. Of course it 
may reduce the price of beer, etc., then you will have the temperance 
people after you. 

The public must remember that while the United States has many 
million acres of public lands left, yet only a small amount of it is 
arable or suitable for ‘“‘ homesteads” without expensive irrigation. 
About all the choicest arable public land has been “taken up” by 
actual settlement during the last 30 years. 

Consequently land seekers who go to the Northwest looking for lands 
must purchase at d price from those who have acquired title or 
cross the line into the grea* northwest territory of Canada and take up 
free or purchase the per lands and pay our tariff. 

Many of eur sood American citizens have crossed over the line. 
Fifteen thousand of them year became dissatisfied with farming 


last 
conditions in northwestern Canada, principally because of their home 





| North 
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market for the products of the farm and being shut out of our market 
by reason of (tariff) our tax, and have returned by way of Minnesota, 

Dakota, Montana, and Washington to the United States. This 
tax or tariff on all products of the Canadian farmers helps or causes 
the return of our own good citizens and their wealth, amounting to 
millions of dollars. 

I am a farmer and have resided in North Dakota for more than 80 
years. The choicest available lands suitable for farming without being 
irrigated are about taken up and cccupied. 

Thus you will understand with 25 cents per bushel tax on wheat to 


| start with the land seeker or purchaser will hesitate a long time before 


locating or purchasing land in nortitwestern Canada. The market facili- 
ties of eastern Canada for export shipments are more like or nearly 
equal with our own. Yet that does not help the northwestern part of 
Canada. You must also remember that the arable quantity of lands for 
wheat-farming purposes in Canada are about equal to the remaining 
wheat-raising land in our own country. 

Only a few years ago land in North Dakota was selling from $15 to 
$20 per acre, but now land sells very readily at a price trom $40 to $75 
per acre in nearly all parts of our State, and this increase in price is 
caused principally from the fact that our choice public land suitable 
for farming without irrigation is occupied, and when the land purchaser 
comes, rather than go over the line into Canada and take free public 
land or purchase cheap land with a fixed incumbrance in the shape of 
tariff on everything produced, they not only hesitate but refuse to co. 
‘Therefore we get a good price for our land and keep both the citizen 
and his money in our own country. 

When you remove all incumbrance, tax, or tariff on imported farm 
products, then you will reduce the price of land in the United States, 
and more especially in the northwestern part, in the aggregate—many, 
yes, very many millions of dollars—and you will lose hundreds of thou- 
sands of our good American citizens, with the vast amount of money and 
personal property they take with them, going to the cheap lands of that 
ee in northwestern Canada. Are you willing and ready for 
this? 

Woe to the office seeker, so far as the farmers of our country, and 
more especially those residing in that chain or line of States bordering 
on or near Canada and the Northwest—running from Massachusetts on 
the Atlantic to California on the Pacific Ocean—are concerned, if he 


supports this treaty. 


Do you see? If you do not, you may realize it at the next election. 


JAMES J. HILL, ESQ. 
I clip the following from the Washington Sunday Star: 
‘* PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 28. 


“The North American wired James J. Hill, asking for an expression 
of opinion on the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada. Mr. IHlill 
replied as follows: 

““* The proposed reciprocity agreement between Canada and the United 
States is a measure of true statesmanship.. Intelligent citizens and 
public men approve it. It is mainly opposed by the demagogue.’ ”’ 

The people of that part of the Northwest through which the trans- 
portation lines that Mr. Hill in part owns and wholly, either directly 
or indirectly, controls have a high regard for his sagacity, energy, and 
great ability from a business standpoint. The results of his work in 
building one (the Great Northern) of the great transcontinental lines 
of railroads on the northern (Dominion of Canada) boundary line of 
our country, with its many branches as “ feeders ’’ running up into north- 
western Canada, has been of vast benefit, both financially and for per 
sonal comfort. And I know, as one of them, that we all fully realize 
and appreciate what Mr. Hill has done for us, and we are more than 
pleased—in fact, we rejoice to learn that while Mr. Hill has done a 
vast amount of good in aiding in developing the country for the people 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and the adjoining 
States to the Pacific Ocean, that he has been personally rewarded, hay- 
ing accumulated many millions of dollars for himself and also for those 
directly associated with him. His wealth is only a just reward for his 
foresight, intelligent work, and untiring energy. Whenever he induced 
or caused a man or family to locate and cultivate the land within a 
certain radius of the many railroads that he has caused to be built in 
that region of the country he realized that the only outlet for that 
product to market was over his roads, and of course Mr. Hill was de- 
veloping the country by helping the farmer to take his grain to market 
over his line of railroads. 

The extent of the land suitable for farming in the great northwestern 
part of Canada is not fully realized by many of our people. 

They have in northwestern Canada, inclading British Columbia, as 
many acres of land suitable for raising wheat, barley, flax, and oats 
that has not been in part exhausted by continuous farming as we have 

They now raise about 200,000,000 bushels of grain, and in the very 
near future will raise many hundred million more bushels each year. 
They have but one local market—Winnipeg—with only the eastern At 
lantic coast outlet very many hundreds of miles away for the large 
part of northwestern Canada, and as long as the fence or tar'ff wall 
built along several thousand miles of the border is kept up the price of 
both land and grain will be higher in our country than it is in Canada. 

Duluth, the great shipping point at the “ head of the Lakes” to the 
Past and then to European markets—and Minneapolis, the greatest 
milling center in the world for making flour—both in Minnesota—are 
the most prefitable markets for northwestern Canada, provided this new 
treaty is ratified. 


MR. HILL’S BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 


Pull down this wall—this fence—by taking off the tariff, and then 
all of the many million bushels of grain and all other (surplus) of the 
products of the Canadian farm will seek the best (Duluth and Minne- 
apolis) markets in the western part of our country. 

Of course the man or set of men, or corporation, who owns or con- 
trols about all the transportation (railroads) routes from northwestern 
Canada to Duluth and Minneapolis will no doubt favor taking off the 
tariff to induce the shipping over these railroads. 

Even with my limited knowledge—being a farmer—of the present 
aggregate amount in dollars of the freight charges or money received 
by the carriers of the commodities between Canada and our own 
country, I can imagine and fully realize that when you remove the 
fence—the “stone wall”—-now existing and adopt reciprocity as pro- 
vided in the pending treaty between the two countries, that you will 
then enhance, yes, double the income and greatly increase the value of 
all the stock and bonds issued by such railroad companies doing 4a 
traffic business between Canada and the United States. 


The people who invest their money in such transportation enterprises 
have a right to, and ought to, recelye a good and fair income. 
improvements are not only valuable, but most of t! 


Such 
‘m are absolutely. 
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ne to the prosperity of our country. Yet we farmers t fr a 1 i ! that is n I \ 
ou talk the matter over something like this: Why : fact to i ] 
lawmakers remove our tariff protection, thus lower our (f n writing y s, who 
I and thereby, both indirectly and directly, increase th ) n x t tr t t \ 
all the stock and bond holders of these transportation « 
in fact the most of them—the owners—reside in Europe, ) y. 
our good, hard-earned, mostly Am¢ an farmers’ money is 
American people as a whole were in any way benefited by this 
amount of income received by our rporations instead of its M 
spent in Europe, it would be at least ie, although quite , . 
consolation . : : 
I will take the « e of being Mr. Hill as a . 
“ demagogue,”’ by being something lik m to wit, shou : l 
tariff, because it will not only help the country as a whole l r 
the same tim ne financially, , nd landowner I ult ! n 
however, designate Mr. Hill gue’ because he 3 N l 
and controller of the transportatio nt to remove t I 1 
or tariff so that his lines can ha Phat is hi y I 3 
affair ct : : ; . 
I am quite anxious to learn what course the “ calamity I ! ) M . 
in the good (half century) old Republican Party who want ! 1 i 
tariff’ will say, now that President Taft has put it up to them na p I 
they take the medicine or will they again come back, join the goo la i 
true, the faithful believers to the final end. It may be a bitte 
If they will be brave and take it we might “ kill the fatted calf. _ in th ed to y i I 
Very respectfully, farmer-lik to e y t vi tt 
C. W. Burrz, Buttzville, N. Dal of agreem tb ( 
First l ‘ ‘ 
= er tillers of tl soil—in ‘ reducing the 
MR. HILL’S REPLY. farm 
Great NORTHERN RAILWAY Co., | Second. Because the landow1 ; Is r by reason 1 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, no tncrease tor many years in the pri , 
St. Paul, Minn., February 7, 1911. » Third. That the U1 it | States to the Car n Northwest 
Mr. C. W. Buttz, Buttzville, N. Dak many hundred thousands of our best if good A citi . 
DEAR Sir: I have received your favor of the Slist ultimo, incl r with many hundred 1 ior f dol 1 personal 
your comments upon the proposed reciprocity eement with Can ty that they would take with the 
I do not regard you as one of the “ demagogues,” but as a sincer have answered vi elaborat and i ently tl 
well-meaning man, who is deceived by an apparently good argumet to wit, as to the effect on tl ! t the fa 
which there is really little or no force er, yesterday (Sunday) the Minneapolis J ontained your 
You assume as a premise tl] the tariff on wheat and other soil | More extended views on this “I trad 
products is the cause of the difference in their price here and in Canada, | Products only 
You have, so far as your letter discloses, no other objection to reci _ OF course, true « wi 1 do t 
procity If that premise is wrong, your conclusion falls. And that | the sur} — (Live t o1 Ww i 
premise is totally wrong. cereal (whea exci ty 1 it l ts 
Because your letter shows you to be an intelligent and thoughtful | Of the glo ve that | ro ts 
man, I wish you to consider the facts governing prices I shall give | Of the w n evel ' n 
you both the general rule and the concrete facts that demonstrate it. boar 20s me" is of , 
When a country produces a considerable surplus for export of any | WV ucts - aS pe 
commodity, the price of that commodity is fixed in the market where it | ©@ oe ee price Of % nt 
must be sold. The price of wheat has been for many years fixed in | ®! a age “s = pare gov ned : , 
Liverpool. It is determined by the amount of the surplus product of We have had, and may again h ae ees oe 
the United States, Russia, Argentina, Canada, and all other countries | STOPS. © used by extre dro ( i th no 
with wheat to sell, as related to the world’s demand for wheat. surplus to export 





In all the com 
other | 





ercial centers this rule is as well understood as any | , in. et es eh 
w of trade. Liverpool cables fix the price of wheat daily Se Sens 































































in ; = ro dad : ‘ ‘ 0 

New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth, Winnipeg, and every other ha ae ind Washingt = n I Or ze 50 

great wheat market. Of course, it can make no difference in the Liv ar F af 7 te . { A ret . ll : 

erpool price, and therefore none in any other central market, over what | SYoort In that case Iam 1 dt hat ' 

route the grain is shipped. ‘The quotations would not be changed a | yshie' ots sen conten it saneeiaien eater ~anatiatia’ a el a oe 

fraction of a penny if all the wheat of Canada went abroad by w of | th = a * si ie ‘aelt aaeai as hea. ddeet a ne tf a Sis a0 

Duluth, Chicago, and New York instead of by way of Winnipeg, Port | gays work on the farm. will hold up our heads to Messrs. "1 

Arthur, and Montreal. and Carnegie. the transportation compa the eo 1 mid 
The variations in price in local markets have nothing to do with the dle ceaen 9 organised as “ « bee aon hat stare oe ° trail es 

tariff. They are caused by such local demand as is created for wheat in pr have the aii te of our hard 1 Ww 

a great milling center and for barley in a brewing center. This es | we are going Se do to you is w ‘you on ¢ t for * 

the price there, and that higher price will not be reduced because I these many years’ fix 5 ; ; 

is a large supply somewhere else. While reciprocity might raise the ane Do vou sce? 1 it 1 n ¢ 

price of Canadian wheat, it would not cut one cent from the price in Yes: we farmers believe that to remove the tariff on the farm p 

Minneapolis or Duluth. ucts will cause a great financial loss to us are 
This is proved by the official price statistics of the United States ~ you give us a very interes’ing history back mar nilrad 

Department of Agriculture. These give the following average farm | years. and to farming conditions in Denmat You show ‘that after 

values for wheat in different States on December 1, not for 1 year, | many vears of haphazard.” unscienti fary that thev e: 

but for the past 10 years. I arrange 10 States in pairs, the States | the productive qualities of ‘the soil to such an extent m 

of each pair being contiguous territory, so as to constitute an exact | 19 to 14 bushels of wheat to the : - ! 1 1: t ) 

parallel to the United States and Canada : vears azo a new era set in, aft 50 4 f in t fa - 
lowa, 72 cents; Missouri, 78 cents. thev have been able to restore the 40-acre farm I len pat ) 
Tennessee, 90 cents; Alabama, $1.02. so that they now produce from 25 to 40 bushels per acr n t » 4()- 
Oklahoma, 73 cents; Arkansas, 85 cents. acre farms. I assume that fifteen-sixteenths t lt ted 1 
Oregon, 72 cents; California, 84 cents. raising lands in the United States has been ind reduced by 1 
North Carolina, $1.01; South Carolina, $1.14. management and unwise cultir m to the e t t do not and 
Take a_corresponding illustration from the prices of barley. These | wij] not pay the expenses (one year with the f continued whea 

were, on December 1, 1910: raising : consequently, with no surpl in the ‘oture f expo 
Kansas, 45 cents; Nebraska, 45 cents; Missouri, 60 cents. prices fixed by Liverpool, we farmers in the N t futy on 
Here are differences between States similarly situated as great and | the Canadian wheat. as they have the whole of the great Northwestern 

as steadily maintained as those between the United States and Canada. | ‘perritory in Canada and British Columbia, v millions of acres of 

Oregon and California are especially interesting, because they had last | yirein soil. to produce the wheat, ir ! 

year almost exactly the same wheat crop, they join borders, they have | oyer our line and passing over our land mpetition 

like shipping advantages by rail and water, and wheat has been on the | amount that we will able to raise 1 fo I 

average 12 cents a bushel higher in California than in Oregon for the | soi) conditions, the pri r wl ‘ low f 

last 10 years. And if Canadian barley would swamp the American | qyced cheap wheat and s | taxpay 

market, why does not the barley of Kansas and Nebraska at 45 cents | then be trying to revive re li t ducit Llit 

per bushel drive the 60-cent barley of Missouri, only a few hours’ | jn our soil. from getting a good m 1 liv profit for - ow 

travel distant, down to the same price level? for the few bushels that we would } luce » trying for perl 
The foregoing figures show that the tariff is not the cause of the price | 59 years. as in Denmark, to reinstate wheat-cr ir lien n 

differences between these States. No more is it the cause of price | tax burdened lands. 

differences between the United States and Canada. It does not make A a ha a clea : 

and can not make any difference to the American farmer, except to FREE TRADE aan en AOR 

shut him out of a fine market for live stock and other products, and to In your great collection of facts as | ited Publicit 

increase the cost of lumber fer his necessary buildings. Club of Minneapolis, you gave the present neial situation cond 
These are facts that you, as a thinking man, may consider carefully tion of the people of England and | nd I ke the f ng f } 

The people who do know them and yet oppose reciprocity on the ground | the Minn -apolis Journal 

that it would injure the farmer are the ‘“ demagogues.” They are “Now, I want to ask you as cor el _@o 

Willing to make their appeal in the hope of making political capital. in mind the improved ma ry, moder? I l ved 
If 1 did not know that reciprocity with Canada would benefit greatly | chinery of all kinds, is ssi I 0 | I f ) 

the farmers of the Northwest I should oppose it. There is no gain | 18 per cent of the commercial, professional 1 le » el and 32 

from any quarter which would compensate a great transportation sys per cent on the farms, is it possibl lo \ it ft will, to consume 

tem for general injury to the agricultural interest, which is the basis | what that 50 per cent make and tran 

of its and of all other prosperity. Perhaps the most discouraging fact | “T tell you it is a question that h ttled, and it has to be 

about this movement for the enlarged prosperity of the whole Northwest | settled by statesmen and not by demagogues If it is settled by dema- 


is that it has to encounter the opposition of men like yourself; sincere, | gogues we will find ourselves in the ¢ 


disinterested, intelligent, but wrong as to the facts, and bound by ain, notably Great Britain. Men of Great Britain walk the streets 
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pressing their faces to the windows of show rooms filled with goods 


manufactured in Germany The Government of England to-day has to 
raise an old-age pension It was supposed that it would cost some 
where from $8.000.000 to $10,000,000 to give a very small pension I 


think 5 shillings a week—-to workmen 70 years old and over. As a 
matter of fact it cost $27,000,000 the first year, and they had to raise, 
or attempt to raise, tl tax, and that is what made the recent great 
riot The House of Lerds, large owners of property, felt they could not 
afford to pay the increased tax and proposed to raise the income tax 
from 5 to 74 per cent, and it almost created political revolution in 
Great Britain, and it is not over yet 


*In Ireland they have fought the home land for lo, these many years, 
but hen they found the old-age pension would have to be paid by 
{1} ‘ s they were quite willing, a great many of them, and I think 
the majority were quite willing, to remain under the Government of 
Ki | d they would take theirs in money.” 

Priel it « r to you at the time you were collecting these very interest 
n nd especially at this time—facts that Great Britain is a 


trade country; that all this idleness, poverty, distress, and bank 


er h 

ptey were the results of a system of government, the like of which 
resident Taft, Mr. Carnegie, and yourself are trying to place as an 
entering wedge into this country of contented, hi 
people—free trade? 

I ean reach no other conclvsion from the facts as you state them. 
We may be to a limited extent, indirectly in part, the cause of some of 
that distress in some of the foreign countri¢ ause we make their in 
habitants pay to us in the way of duties, t h our receipts from 
internal revenue from whisky, beer, tobace luxuries, most 
of which are injurious to the humen family luxuries are not 
necessary to maintain the prosperity of our enough money, 
about $1.000,000,000, to run our Government Of course we charge 
part of this to our citizens in the way of increased price of the 
goods 
This free-trade agreement is the entering wedge, to be driven to 


i 
fi 
rt 
o 


ippy, and prosperous 





our hearts by the Democratic Party until it splits and bankrupts our | 


country. 

If we do not raise more than a billion of dollars each and every year 
to pay the expenses of our General Government by the tarif and 
internal-revenue systems now in existence, then pray tell me how we 
will obtain mt amount of money? 

You have-given us the condition of the people in Canada just across 
the line, whom you call our brothers and kinsfoll You have also 
given us the condition of the people across tl ig water—who in 
the time of King George the Third were also our “ brothers and kins 
folks "—-who are now under the lowntrodden, overburdened system of 
direct taxation free trade 7 

I believe that your statement of facts as to the condition of the 
people of England is a convincing argument why the Taft-Democratic 
free-trade agreement shoul!d fail. 

I will call your attention to what happerned—you oucht to remem 
it—to our financial and business affairs and the ition of a la 

‘arty in power in 














part of our people when the free-trade Democratic 
Cleveland’s time undertook to pass the so-called free-trade Wilson Dill. 
As soon as the business classes—of which you are a member—in our 
country learned that we had a Democratic, free-trade President, a 
Democratic House of Representatives, and a Senate so evenly divided 
that two “calamity howlers,” middle-of-the-road Populistic votes 
those of Allen and Kyle—would, if cast with the free traders, pass 
the Wilson bill, money was withdrawn from circulation, tied up, hid- 
den, factories closed, and public improvements of all kinds—not abso- 
lutely necessary stopped 
llowever, those two 
Senator Gorman, of Ma 
Smith, of New 
recently str: 


ate sa 








od and true Democratic patriots, the late 
yland, and the more recently lamented Senator 
Jersey—the one whom the other free-trade Wilson 
led for a time—by voting with the | 

our country from continued and per 





rotectionists in the 
manent distress and 











I if 
am told that even you, because of the situation and your surround- 
ings, hesitated Men were idle, with empty dinner pails, all over the 
country Both public and private soup houses had to be opened every 
where. The idle were fed upon the products of the farm. We raised 


the food 

Yes: you no doubt remember the avalanche 
men—tramps—marching on us to a fre 
would try to influence I 
CLARI ; 


Coxey’s army of idle 
trade Congress I wish you 
sident Taft not to go any further with Mr, 
party, with their free-trade political scheme, 





and his free 


























bring , about a like condition in this country appears to me 
that tru patriotic man would rather lose th e of President 
than to gain it at the expense of the direful consequences of the last 
attem] f d l on in this country 

VV ume that President Taft had some 
? this f trade agreement, without con- 

tj le violate and undo, 
i iples laid « acts of Congress 
» late lan iley, and later by 

1 till | ’ last year—enacted 
inte \ ‘ C , by the help of some good 
I drich-Payne bill—a law which not only 
‘ princi} for our farmers, but actually 
i luties on farm products Now what 
l ry with the “ appr d, Wm. H. Taft” 
afl Mr. Knox, of his off | family, entering 
i move all protection to the products of the 
N Mr raft is a candidate for r 
A 1 t! } ae vr 1¢ 
t i of the products of farm, br 
me cost of living T free-t 
eratic l in 1 ig I t 
wl tepublican ticket believe that 
on the products of the farm to be ifported into our country 
ca of the high pri f cd 

You, Mr. Hill, on f the great intellectual gi: 
ar ll business prop ions contend, and with 
t wh i l inv given le exists, 
‘ { i gover We have had irge sul 
( i Accord J t! fore, tl t 
did 1 ea the in rice in these Istuf 
l price is gov i. s you stat by supply 
quantity produce d the « itity consumed 

President Taft has made the mistake of his life. He has put Mr. 
trvan, with his “free silver,”” and Mr. Roosevelt, with his “ new 
nationalisn way in the shade. They are now back numbers as co 
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pared with Mr. Taft, backed by the free-trade Democratic Party. Taft 
for President, Clark for Vice President on a free-trade platform, and 
the farmers for what is left! 

Of course, we all understand that the consumers outnumber the 
producers to a very large extent, and if Mr. Taft believed that it was 
a part of the Republican consuming element which voted with the free- 
trade Democrats at the last election because of the tariff on foodstuffs, 
we can understand his action. 

Now, all free traders are Democrats, but not all Democrats are free 
traders All the free-trade Democrats will support Mr. Taft's efforts 





at free trade, and all the commission merchants and middlemen, which 


include the commercial clubs and boards of trade in our cities in the 
north side of our country who expect to realize a profit by handling 
the products of the Canadian farms, all the great transportation com- 
panies running into and out of Canada; the elevator companies and 
bankers who expect to deal in these goods or the value thereof, all 
the stock dealers and owners of bonds and stocks of certain trans- 
portation lines will support him. This combination of capital, together 
with the “ high-price-of-living fellows’ and the free-trade Democrats, 
will, in votes and influence, outvote the farming element at least 
three to one. 


BARLEY AND CORN. 


What I said in my lIctter of the 3lst ultimo about the barley crop 
you will find in the end to be true. I am informed that the great 
brewery combine or trust already have their agents in Canada buying 
up enormous quantities of * hold-over”’ barley, in anticipation of the 
fact that the bargain made by Mr. Taft to take off the 30 cents a 
bushel will, by reason of the combination in Congress, the commission 
merchants, organized mostly as the commercial clubs and boards of 
trade, and the free-trade Democrats, become the law of the land. 
Canada produces no corn worth considering. Her crop season for corn 
is too short. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


In conclusion, I will call your attention to the letter written by An- 
drew Carnegie, Esq., to Senator BEVeERIDGE and printed in last Friday's 
city papers. 

CARNEGIP’S LETTER. 

Mr. Carnegie’s letter is as follows: 

2 East NINETY-FIRST StrReeET, New Yor«K Cry. 
BEVERIDGE, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I wish to congratulate you upon your stand in 
regard to reciprocity. There is no possibility of injury to our own peo- 
ple from free trade with Canada; conditions are very much the same in 
both lands, and the cost of transportation of any commodity in com- 
petition with our neighbor gives sufficient tariff. The economic question 
can safely be discarded, but the moral and friendly results to flow from 
this opening of the doors between us are incalculable. 

I have never known a subject so universally favored in and around 
New York. The chamber of commerce passed a vote unanimously in 
favor of it. I think the produce exchange vote also was unanimous 
I note this morning two other societies are registered in favor 
of it. 

I talked with President McKinley on his way to make the great 
speech in Buffalo, which the President has quoted, and rejoice that he 
recognized that conditions have changed; that we have no more infant 
industries needing protection. I except beet sugar from this, because it 
is not yet determined whether we can produce a home supply cheap 
than we can import or not. Our friend, Secretary Wilson, thinks he is 
going to demonstrate that we can. I hope so. Even then the supply 
of the West would be protected by the cost of inland transportatior 
I see great results certain to flow from this friendly agreement between 
ourselves and our fellow-Americans north of the line. 

With renewed congratulations, always, 

Very truly, yours, 


Hion. ALBERT J. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 

Thus we learn that Mr. Carnegie, a noble, good, and worthy man, 
who has the respect and confidence of about all the civilized nations 
of the world, has also come out in support of President Taft's free 
trade for farmers. I am told that Mr. Carnegie started in business 
about 50 or more years ago with a capital of good health, integrity, 
intelligence, and opportunity, and by reason of the wall of tar ' 
tection which the Republican Party, largely controlled by the farmers, 
placed about all his business efforts, he has, it is said, accumulated a 
fortune estimated at some four or five hundred millions of dollars 
We read in the papers of his great liberality in donating large sums to 
institutions of learning in our commercial centers, and other public 
and private enterprises. What a vast amount of good he could do 
and how greatly it would be appreciated if he could devote some of his 
vast, well-earned weaith, earned in legitimate business, in establishing 
scientific schools among our farming class—the: 14-haurs-a-day 
Ww ers, Who not only protected his business enterprises, but furnished 
the foodstuff for him and his great army of men while he was waking 
these millions under the protective tariff for which they voted, by 
means of which and only by which he was enabled to make his hun 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Presto, change! Read his letter. He is residing in the great cit) 
New York, whose big commercial mouth is wide open to take in the 
profits to be made in handling the many millions of dollars’ worth of 
the free-trade products of the land in Canada, situated as New Yor! , 
a border State, surrounded by stock brokers, owners and dealers in all 
the stocks and bonds invested in the many transportation lines running 
into Canada—the commercial clubs, boards of trade—read his lett 
























agnin—commission houses and middle men of al! kind, and then jy 
will in part realize what may influence Mr. Carnegie in indorsi: 

tr farmers only. If he cid not want to encourage the farm 3 
by eeing with Mr. Taft, then he might, at least, show some of bis 
gl by remaining silent. 





THE MILLENIUM 

The millenium will certainly be here when the new free-trade co! 
nation comes of Free Silver Bryan, New Nationalism Roosevel Mi 
Carnegie, and the free-trade commercial clubs, Mr. Taft and his fr 
trade greement, and last but not least, Mr. CLArK with his Canadian 
annexation scheme. 

Hoping and trusting that the proposed Canadian reciprocity treaty 
may not become a law, I have the honor to be. with great respect, 
Your neighbor (adjoining States) and your most obedient servant, 

Cc. W. Burrz, Buttzville, N. Dak. 
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Reciprocity with Canada, 


SPEECH 
OF 
W. GILLESPIE, 


TEXAS, 


HON. OSCAR 


OF 
In tue Hovse or RepreseNntrATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 
(iH. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GILLESPIE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I shall take advantage of the action of the 
Horse in granting to all Members leave to have remarks on 
Can:dian reciprocity printed in the Recorp within 10 days from 
the date of the passage of the measure by the House February 
14, 1911, 


ro my mind this reciprocity with Canada is the very least 
step this country could take to cultivate and develop freer trade 
relations with Canada. 


On e bill 


I have always believed and advocated that the people of the | 


United States should have absolute free trade with those of 
Canuda. We are practically the same people. Our ideas of 
law, liberty, and religion are fundamentally the same. We are 
descendants of the same European stocks of people. No sensible 
person would doubt for a moment the value of the free-trade 
relations that exist between the different States of the United 
States, and it would be but the enlargement of this blessing of 
free trade among ourselves to include within its bounds the 
Dominion of Canada. The only criticism I would make of this 
measure is that it does not go far enough in the direction of 
absolute free trade with Canada. It only includes $47,827,959 


worth of what we export to Canada, the total of such exports | 


being $223,501,809 and only $47,333,168 of what we import from 
Canada, the total of such imports being $104,199,675 for the year 
ending June 30, 1910. 

Canada transacts with us 50 per cent of her total foreign 
trade—59.4 per cent of her imports—37.3 per cent of her ex- 
ports being in trade with us. By this reciprocity treaty the 
United States will lose in revenue $4,849,933, while Canada will 
lose $2,560,579.04; that is, provided the trade between the two 
countries remains the same as it was during the year ending 
June 30, 1910. It must be plain to everyone, however, that, 
trade barriers between the two countries being removed to the 
extent they are by this measure, the trade between the two 
countries will be greatly increased, and it is doubtful whether 
there will be anything like the loss of revenue to either country 
above indicated. 

There is a great effort being made all over the country to 
enlist farmers in opposition to Canadian reciprocity and one 
organization of the farmers, especially in the Northern and 
Middle Western States, to wit, the Grange, through its national 
organization, declared against it and it is to this feature of the 
subject I shall direct my remarks. 

The farmers of the country may be divided roughly into 
those engaged in raising cotton and those engaged in raising 
cereal crops, such as corn, oats, and wheat. Of course, we have 
the truck farmers and the stock raisers, and most of the farm- 
ers in the above two large classes are interested, though not 
chiefly, in truck farming and stock raising, and I shall discuss 
the relation of stock raisers and truck farmers to this reciproc- 
ity, but for the present shall use the two larger divisions of 
farmers, 

COTTON RAISERS. 

We have in the United States 20,000,000 or more of people 
engaged in the raising of cotton, including their families and 
employees. It is not claimed by anyone that cotton raisers of 
the United States are in any way at least adversely affected by 
this measure. On the other hand, they are directly benefited, 
in that under this treaty Canada remits all of her tariff on 
cottonseed oil. the same now being 174 per cent ad valorem. 

Canada, considering her population, is a large purchaser of 
our raw cotton, and owing to the freer trade relations pro- 


vided for in this reciprocity, she will purchase more in the 
futur 


re. The truth is that no tariff duties can help our cotton 
raisers. Every thoughtful, unbiased man must know that when 
he proposes a tariff tax he is not helping the cotton raiser, 


and if it is a tax upon anything whatsoever consumed by the 
‘otton raiser, he is putting an additional burden upon him. 
The freest possible trade relations with all the world is what 
the cotton raiser of the United States should demand. So from 
the standpoint of simple truth and common sense, the cotton 
raisers will be benefited under the Canadian reciprocity, 
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PRODUCERS OF CORN, OATS, WHEAT, AND BARLEY. 

We produced in this country in 1910, 695,443,000 bushels of 
wheat. Canada produced the same year 149,990,000 bushels. 
Our production was more than four times that of Canada. Our 
tariff on wheat is 25 cents per bushel; the Canadian tariff is 12 
cents per bushel. Under this reciprocity wheat will be free. 
We sent to Canada for the year ending March 31, 1910, 54,964 
bushels of wheat and paid Canada in tariff duties $6,595.68. 
Canada sold to us during the year ending June 30, 1910, 153,583 
bushels of wheat and paid us $38,096 in duties. Now, can not 
anyone see that the ridiculous tariff duties to both countries on 
wheat practically prevents any trade between the two countries 
in wheat, and especially is our tariff of 25 cents per bushel on 
wheat subject to ridicule? 

The year ending March 31, 1910, we exported 
40,293,233 bushels, which is nearly all our surplus; 
ending June 30, 1910, Canada exported to Europe 47,702,040 
bushels, which is nearly all her surplus. It is in Liverpool, 
England, where the market price for wheat practically for the 
whole world is fixed, the price in both the United States and 
Canada being that at Liverpool, less the cost of getting wheat 
into the Liverpool market. The tariff wall between the United 
States and Canada would prevent our surplus wheat going into 
Canada or Canada’s surplus wheat from coming here, and by 
virtue of this wall the surplus of both countries is sent to the 
Liverpool market. If all of Canada’s wheat came into the 
| United States it would only add to the surplus export of wheat 
from the United States, being in that case our surplus and 
Canada’s surplus, forming one stream pouring into the Liver- 
pool market where there are now two, and the volume of wheat 
thus created would be large as the two streams now. 
The price then, as now, would be fixed by the Liverpool mar 
ket on every bushel of wheat raised in the United States and 
Canada. 

Democrats have always argued to the wheat growers of the 
United States that the tariff on wheat was a sham and a pre 
tense. Real common sense applied to the situation shows this to 
be true, and now the President of the United States, the chief 
| spokesman of his party, in his addresses advocating the passage 

of this Canadian reciprocity for the country in the last few 
days, admits that the tariff on wheat is a delusion and a snare, 


to Europe 
the year 


as 


} 

| So far as increasing the price of the wheat grown in this country 

| is concerned. The President is reenforced by no less a character 
than the Secretary of Agriculture, whom the people of the 


eountry generally highly respect and honor. He has just issued 
an unanswerable statement to the farmers of the United States, 
showing them, in fact, that Democracy’s claim has been true 
all the while. He shows clearly how a tariff on wheat 
help the wheat grower of the United States. Not only that, but 
the President and the Secretary of Agriculture are both reen 
forced by the Secretary of State, Mr. Kuox. According to press 
reports, in a speech delivered at Chicago, February 15, 1911, 
Mr. Knox said in part in advocating this Canadian reciprocity 
that: 


can not 


rhe principal complaints against 












the measur con from the 
ticians, who have been endeavoring to persuade tl farmer that his 
interest in the protective tariff is based on the t: on agricultural 
products rather than upon the general prosperity of ountry, or they 
are heard from some local special interest 
There ought not to be one yote in Congress or one voice in the 
| country against an arrangement worth more than armies and navies 
} Every man in public life either knows or does not know the true yal 
and effect of reciprocity. If he doe not know, he is not fit for the 
responstil ility he assumes If he does know ind yet opposes, he is 
willing to s fice the most important interests of his coun and to 
close the gc test opportunity open to it In years for the sake of some 
private political advantage. 
opposition to a | ject o advant s to the American | nile 
is so extraordinary that the nature and f it should } I T l 
first it comes from three sources, two of which may be summarily 
disposed of. Such of the monopolistic com tions as find their power 
to overcharge the people imp riled by reciprocity are naturally a; t 
it. Thesé and all similar objecters are entitled to no considerati 
SAYS FARMERS ARE MISLED 
As little worthy to be heard 
says Mr. Knox— 
are the men in public life who regard this measure as merely a ¢ 
stone on which to whet the ax of political fortun 
Such of our farmers as oppose the treaty either believe oran 
have been made to believe that its effect w 1 to lower the 1 
ef farm products. This hue and cry cente vat the effec ) 
procity upon the prices of wheat and n in t I ed 
States If we dispose of the claim that the to be \ da, 
then the whole argument from the farm vanish 
Our mills need wheat from Canada. For this rei n it al 
that the price of Canadian wheat would advance under reci It 
is certain that the price of American wheat could not pre- 
ciably The case of barley is exactly the same 
There has not been one obj ion made nor one fear stated, so far as 
the American farmer is concerned, to complete the reciprocity in farm 


| products which is not proved groundless by the Government's statistical 
' reports. 
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No doubt when the wheat gr fully 
realizes that be has been bu; 
by the pretense all along that he got any benefit from a pro- 
tective tariff he will be filled with rage and resentment, and 
justly so, because neither the President of the United States. nor 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, nor the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Knox, will state to the wheat grower of the United 
States that he has not been forced to pay more for his clothing 
and that of his family, and for his plows, reapers, binders, and 
ali implements and machinery necessary in raising wheat by 
virtue of a tariff on these articles. 

The wheat grower ought not to waste any time in resentment 
at this deception, but as a man of common sense he should look 
the situation squarely in the face and join with the cotton 
raisers and all the other numerous classes of our people who 
admittedly get no benefit out of tariff exactions in seeing to 
it that all our tariff schedules are readjusted to a basis of 
justness and fairness, such as always has been contended for 
by the Democratic Party. Here is where the reciprocity agree- 
ment benefits both the United States and Canada by putting 
wheat on the free list and giving the Canadian wheat beit 
access to our great milling centers, such as Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Chicago. The only reason they get more, if they 
do get more, in our market than they do now at home is that 
by virtue of the tariff wall the cost of getting their wheat 
to the Liverpool market has been increased. To that extent 
reciprocity is more beneficial to the Canadian wheat grower in 
the territory mentioned, but it does not in any sense increase the 
price of wheat in our market. The Canadian wheat grower 
would get this advantage out of this reciprocity treaty. The 
advantage we would get out of it would be this: Wheat coming 
from Canada into the cities of the United States named would 
be made into flour by our labor and our capital, and to quite 
an extent our agencies of transportation would be beneiited. 
So, unhesitatingly we ought to place the wheat grower of the 
United States alongside of the cotton grower in demanding this 
reciprocity, and that our whole tariff system be overhauled and 
readjusted upon the basis of justice and right. 

THE CORN GROWER. 

Canada produces no corn worth while. We shipped into 
Canada 6,583,889 bushels of corn the year ending March 31, 
1910. We have the nonsensical duty of 15 cents per bushel on 
corn. The reciprocity agreement will take off the 15 cents per 
bushel on corn and leave this trade between the two countries 
free. Nobody is complaining as to the corn situation between 
the two countries under the treaty. The advantage in the ar- 
rangement as to the corn grower is that he has a free market 
in Canada where he can buy cattle and hogs, if any are found, 
for the purpose of fattening at home. 

The tariff on corn ought not to deceive the simplest minded. 
It was never put there except to deceive the corn raiser and 
make him support an average of more than 100 per cent on 
woolen goods, 75 per cent on sugar, 50 per cent on cotton goods, 
and an average of 40 per cent on steel and iron productions 
used by him, and other outrageous schedules. 

OATS. 

Our tariff on oats is 15 cents per bushel; Canada’s is 10 cents 
per bushel. In the year ending June 30, 1910, Canada sent us 
46,479 bushels of oats. In the year ending March 31, 1910, 
we sent Canada 23,361 bushels. Under the agreement this trade 
will be free to both countries. This would indicate that so far 
as oats is concerned the agreemept favors Canada, but since 
both countries are exporters of oats the tariff of neither country 
can have any material effect on the price at home. 

BARLEY. 

The opponents of reciprocity are attempting to deceive farm- 
ers who raise barley. A bare statement of the statistics will 
show how groundless this is. Our tariff on barley is 30 cents 
per bushel; Canada’s tariff is 15 cents per bushel. Canada sent 
us in the year ending June 30, 1910, 2,420 bushels of barley ; we 
sent Canada 164,532 bushels in the year ending March 31, 1910. 

POTATOES. 

In the year ending March 31, 1910, we sent Canada 215,228 
bushels of potatoes; Canada sent us in the year ending June 30, 
1910, 97,138 bushels. Our duty is 25 cents per bushel and Can- 
ada’s is 10 cents per bushel. Under reciprocity potatoes will be 
on the free list. 

TURNIPS, 


wer of the United States 


coed, bamboozled, and 


CABBAGES, AND ALL OTHER VEGETABLES. 

In the year ending June 30, 1910, Canada sent us $645,685 
worth of these vegetables; in the year ending March 31, 1910, 
we sent Canada $652,009 worth. 

I will not undertake to give all the agricultural schedules, but 
I have them before me, and I give it as my opinion that inves- 


deceived | 


| 
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tigation of the entire agreement as to farm and garden products 
will show that the producers of these articles in this country, 
to say the least, get as much out of the treaty as the producers 
of like articles in Canada, and that it is ridiculous for us to 
claim that under the treaty we surrender our market to the 
Canadians and get nothing in return, 
Now I will call attention to 
LUMBER. 


Nothing should be plainer to the mind of every unbiased, 
honest man, having the welfare of his country at heart, than 
that timber and all its products should be admitted into this 
country free from Canada, Mexico, and all other parts of the 
world. Our own timber forests are being heavily depleted an- 
nually by fire, and their consumption for our needs in the way 
of lumber, and so forth, is enormous, so that it is estimated 
that in 50 years the present timber supply of the United States 
will be entirely exhausted. Think what that means! Lumber 
has gone up to a very high price, and practically all the timber 
in the United States is being largely owned and controlled by 
a few strong combinations of men and enormously rich individ- 
uals, 

I have in my hands the report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, on our lumber 
industry, issued February 13, 1911. That those who read these 
remarks may have the situation as to the conditions of the 
lumber supply clearly in mind, as found upon an investigation 
by Mr. Smith, I will give in substance what he says in his let- 
ter to the President in submitting his report. He says: 

The foremost facts shown are: , ; 

1. The concentration of a dominating control of our standing timber 
in a comparatively few enormous holdings steadily tending toward a 
central control of the lumber industry. A 

2. Vast speculative purchase and holding of timber land far in ad- 
vance of any use thereof. 

3. An enormous increase In the value of this diminishing natural 
resource, with great profits to its owners. This value, by the very 
nature of standing timber, the holder neither created nor substantially 


enhances. 
These are the underlying facts of tremendous significance to the 


| public welfare. * * *® 


Only 40 years ago at least three-fourths of the timber now standing 
was (it is estimated) public owned. Now about four-fifths of it is 
privately owned. The great bulk of it passed from Government to 
private hands through (a) enormous railroad, canal, and wagon-roads 
grants by the Federal Government; (b) direct Government sales in 
unlimited quantities, at $1.25 per acre; (c) certain public-land laws, 
great tracts being assembled in spite of the legal requirements for 
small holdings. * * 

The 1,902 largest holders of timber now own 88,579,000 acres of 
land, as compared with a vastly wider distribution of public lands in 
nontimbered agriculturai section. During this interval, and chiefly in 
the latter half thereof, the value of standing timber has increased ten- 
fold, twentyfold, and even fiftyfold, according to local conditions. ‘The 
present annual growth is only about one-third of the present annual 
cut. Replacement by new growth is very slow. i. * 

Examples of the increase during this interval are: From $5 to $30 
an acre, $7 to $40, $20 to $150, $1 to $13, $4 to $140, $1 to $50. 
Specific tracts have been sold first for $24,000 and later for $153,000 ; 
$10,000, and later $124,000; $240,000, and later $2,500,000 ; $23,000, 
and later $500,000; $18,000, and later $1,125,000. These examples 
illustrate the remarkable profit made by certain individual holders. _ 

In whatever power over prices may arise from combinations in 
manufacture and distribution (as distinguished from timber owning), 
such power is insignificant and transitory, compared to the control of 
the standing timber itself or a dominating part thereof. * * 

There is now left in continental United States about 2,200,000,000,000 
board feet of privately owned standing timber. In addition there 
are about 539,000,000,000 feet in the national forest and about 
90,000,000,000 feet on other nonprivate lands. Thus, the total amount 
of standing timber in continental United States is about 2,800,000,000 O00 
board feet. The present annual drain upon the supply of saw timber 
is about 50,000,000,000 feet. At this rate the timber now standing, 
without allowance for growth or decay, would last only about 55 years. 
The present commercial value of the privately owned standing timber 
in the country, not including the value of the land, is estimated 
(though such an estimate must be very rough) as at least $6,000, 00,000. 
Ultimately the consuming public will have to pay such | prices for 
lumber as will give this timber a far greater value. * * 

Three yast holdings alone, the greatest in the country, those of the 
Southern Pacific Co., the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. (including their subsidiary companies), toget ler 
have 238,000,000,000 feet, or nearly 11 per cent of all our privately 

med timber. * * * 
oNWith the five next largest they have over 15 per cent of the total 
privately-owned timber. 2. : 

Finally, nearly one-half (48 per cent) of the private timber in that 
area is held by only 195 great holders. The term “ holder *’ covers any 
single interest—iudividual, corporate, or group which is so united as to 
be under one control. — 

Five-elevenths of the country’s privately-owned standing timber is in 
the Pacific Northwest (California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana), 1,013,000,000,000 feet. One-half of this is now owned by 
87 holders (named above). This section now furnishes only one-sixt) 
of the annual cut. Thus its timber is being largely held for the future, 


| and the large owners there will then be the dominating influence in the 


stry. a 
<4 Pacific Co. holding is the greatest in the United 
States—106,000,000,000 feet. This is about 6 per cent of the private 
timber in the investigation area, and 10 per cent of that in the Pacil 
Northwest. It is difficult to give an adequate idea of its immensity. It 
stretches practically 680 miles along that railroad between Portla ad 
and Sacramento. The fastest train over this distance takes 31 hours. 


During all that time the traveler thereon is passing through lands, 4 
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large proportion of which for 30 miles on each side belongs to the rail- 


road, and in almost the entire strip this corporation is the dominating 
owner of timber and land. p ; 
The second largest holder is the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. (including 


its subsidiary companies), with 96,000,000,000 feet. This does not in- 
clude further very extensive timber interests of the Weyerhaeuser family 
and close associates. 

These two holding would supply 
for four and two-thirds years. 
private timber. 

‘ The third largest, the Northern Pacific Railway Co., has 36,000,000,000 
eet. 

‘These three holdings ha 
5 or 6 room frame house 
United States in 1900, 
timber would load a tra 
the world). 

In the southern pine 
vately owned timber. 


the 
They 


46,584 sawmills of the country 
have one-eleventh of our total 


ve enough standing timber to build an ordinary 

for each of the 16,000,000 families in the 
If sawed into lumber and placed in cars their 
1in about 100,000 miles long (four times around 


region there are 634,000,000,000 feet of pri 
Concentration in total timber is much less than 
in the Pacific Northwest. There is, however, a high concentration in 
the more valuable species, longleaf yellow pine, and cypress. Sixty- 
seven holders own 39 per cent of the longleaf yellow pine, 29 per cent 
of the cypress, 19 per cent of the shortleaf and loblolly pine, and 11 
per cent of the hardwoods. 

In Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan there are 100,000,000,000 feet 
of privately owned timber. In Wisconsin 96 holders have three-fourths 
of all the timber In Michigan 113 holders have 66 per cent. In 
Minnesota 6 holders have 54 per cent of the very valuable white and 


Norway pine, 16 per cent of the other conifers, and 2 per cent of the 
ha rdwooc 8. 

Taking all three States, 215 holders have 65 per cent of all the 
timber. 


Such concentration 
tinue 


in standing timber, if permitted to con- 


and increase, makes probable a final central control of 
the whole lumber industry. A few strong interests, ultimately 


holding the bulk of the timber, 
its products. The manager 
turers’ Association recently 
coast: 


ean set the price of timber, and 
of the National Lumber Manufac- 
said to lumbermen on the Pacific 


The day of cheap lumber is passing and soon will be gone, 
men who make the money 


will be those who own timber and can hold 
it until the supply 


in other parts of the country is gone. Then they 


can ask and get their own as. 
* * * ‘The largest holders are cutting little of their timber. 
They thus reserve to themselves those incalculable profits which are 


still to acerue with the growth of the country, the diminishing of tim- 
ber supply, and the further concentration and control thereof. Many 
of the very men who are protesting against conservation and the 
national forest system because of the “tying up” of natural resources 
are themselves deliberately tying them up far more effectively for pri- 
vate gain, 


Along with this timber monopoly, of course, goes the land 
monopoly as well with all its incalculable mineral wealth. On 
this question Mr. Smith says: 


The Southern Pacific has 4,318,000 acres in northern California and 
western Oregon and, with the Union Pacific, which controls it, millions 
of acres elsewhere. The Northern Pacific owns 3,017,000 acres of tim- 
ber land and millions more of nontimbered land. The Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. owns 1,945,000 acres. In Florida 5 holders have 4,600,000 
acres, and the 187 largest timber holders have over 15,800,000 acres, 
nearly one-half the land area of the State. * * # 

One thousand eight hundred and two largest holders of timber have, 
together, 88,679,000 acres (not including Northern Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific lands in nontimbered regions), which would make an aver- 

ge holding of 49,000 acres, or 77 square miles. 

Finally, to timber concentration and to land concentration is added 
in our important timber section a closely connected railroad combi- 
nation. The formidable possibilities of this combination in the Pacific 
Northwest and elsewhere are of the gravest public importance. 

The future: These are the facts of the lumber business in its most 
important features. The paramount consideration remains still to be 
stated. There are many great combinations in other industries whose 
formation is complete. In the lumber industry, on the other hand, the 


bureau finds now in the making a combination caused, fundamentally, 
by a long-standing policy. The concentration already existing is suf- 


ficiently impressive. Still more impressive are the possibilities for the 
future. In the last 40 years concentration has so proceeded that 
195 holders have practically one-half of the privately owned timber. 


* * This formidable process of concentration in timber and in 
‘eal certainly involves grave future possibilities of impregnable 
monopolistic conditions, whose far-reaching consequence to society it 


is now difficult to anticipate fully or to overestimate. 

Such are the past history, present status, and apparent future of 
our timber resources. * 

Can any honest man with a spark of patriotism in his bosom, 
looking to the future welfare of his country, with these stu- 
pendous facts before him, realizing their full significance, stand 
up and say that we ought not to have absolute free trade in 
timber and all of its products with Canada or any other coun- 
try of the world? 

The facts stated in Mr. Knox’s report, to which I have re- 
ferred, leave every man without excuse who may now or here- 
after advocate a tariff on timber and its products for the 
United States. 

The last Democratie platform, demanding free timber 
its preducts, was right not only politically, but in the sight of 
God and man, and ought to have been enacted into law by the 
Congress when it passed the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill in 1909. 
This would have been accomplished easily had it not been for 
the political and financial power of these incaleulably rich and 
powerful concerns referred to by Mr. Smith. Their shrewd 
lobbyists are about the Capitol now and are seeking to defeat 





but the 


and | 


this reciprocity agreement with Canada. The agreement does 


not go as far as it should and not as far as it would were it not 
for the powerful “ mailed hand” of monopoly. 

This reciprocity agreement puts timber, hewn or sawn, 
squared or sided, or creosoted, planks and deals, and so forth, 
on the free list. These were already free, so far as Canada was 
concerned, but we had a tariff of one-haif cent per cubic foot. 

We sent of the above to Canada in the year ending March 31, 
1910, $53,178 worth, and Canada sent us $23,431 worth in es ear 
ending June 30, 1910. The tariff under this reciprocity on 
sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber planed or fin 
ished on one side was reduced from $1 and $1.75 per thousand 
feet—our present rate—to 50 cents per thousand feet. VPlaned 
or finished on one side and tongued and grooved, or planed or 


finished on two sides, was reduced from $1.25 and $2 per thou- 
sand feet—our present rate—to 75 Planed or finished 
on three sides or planed and finished on two sides and tongued 
and grooved was reduced from $1.624 and $2.374 per thousand 
feet to $1.124. Planed and finished on four. sides was reduced 
from $2 and $2.75 per thousand feet to $1.50. Laths were re 
duced from 20 cents per thousand to 10 cents. Shingles were 
reduced from 50 cents per thousand to 30 cents. To the extent 


cents. 


of these reductions on lumber the agreement is vastly in our 
interest. 

The tariff on iron ore was reduced from 15 cents per ton to 
10 cents. The coal barons were able to keep their tariff on 


bituminous coal about 45 cents per ton, but they 
consented that on coal slack or culm the duty 
from 15 cents per ton to 10 cents. 
monopolistic greed than this 
protected. 

The United States Steel Trust graciously permitted the duty 
on iron ore to be reduced from 15 cents per ton to 10 
Coal and iron ore both should be on the free list. Everybody 
knows the importance of each to the happiness and welfare of 
our people. The United States Steel Trust, one of the most 
gigantic and far-reaching of all trusts, has concentrated a con- 
trol over and monopolized the iron-ore supply of the United 
States in a far greater degree than the individuals referred to 
by Mr. Smith have over the lumber supply. 

The facts as given by Mr. Smith above show the concentrated 
control of the lumber supply of the United States, but they are 
not half as strong those against the United States Steel 
Corporation, which controls our iron-ore supply. If we could find 
iron ore in any country of the world and import it to our shores 
for the purpose of establishing iron and steel industries, we 
should welcome it with open arms, being our only hope of 
establishing any competition with the United States Steel Trust. 

If the administration of our Federal laws is so weak as not 
to be able to cope with the United States Steel Trust, what 
prospects have the future generations of our people of getting 
from under the control of this monopoly, except through secur- 
ing (if such a thing be possible) iron-ore supplies from other 
countries? If Cuba, Canada, 


magnanimously 
might be reduced 
Nothing shows more strongly 
demand that coal should be 


cents, 


as 


or Mexico have avy iron ore, we 

should have free access to it. 
Our tariff on steel and iron products generally is so high 
that the United States Steel Trust is protected from foreigi 


competition and it has monopolized the industry here, and the 
only hope our people have is relief 
petition, which is practically 
plies of the iron ore. It 


through possible home com- 
impossible with out foreign 
is all nonsense to claim that the 


Sut 


Steel 


Trust wants free iron ore. It is the very chine this trust does 
not want, and it fights free iron ore just like the lumber kings 
fight free lumber. 

I will now give the situation as to 

LIVE ANIMALS AND MEAT PRODUCTS, 

Our tariff on cattle coming into this country is about 27} per 
cent ad valorem; the Canadian tariff is 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Under reciprocity cattle will be on the free list. 

We sent to Canada in the year ending March 31, 1910, 1,012 
head of cattle, valued at $25,150. In the year ending June 30, 
1910, Canada sent us 5,168 head of cattle, valued at $109,722. 

On packing-house products our tariff is about 25 per cent ad 


valorem, running from 14 cents per pound to 4 cents per pound. 


The Canadian tariff is from 2 to 3 cents per pound. Under this 
reciprocity agreement it is all reduced for both countries to 1} 
cents per pound. 

We sent to Canada in the year ending March 31, 1910, 
1,445,272 pounds of beef salted in barrels, worth $75,S15; dried 
or smoked meats, 583,956 pounds, worth $85,915: canned meats 

' and canned poultry, 278,058 pounds, worth $44,985. The above 
is practically what we sent Canada that year of cattle and cat- 
tle products. 

Of meats, fresh or dry; bacon and - canned meats and 
canned poultry; lard and lard compounds—of all this list Can- 
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ada sent us $84,704 worth. So counting this $84,704 as cattle 
products, it will be seen that we sent to Canada $145,950 worth 
of cattle products and Canada sent us $195,476 worth. 

This Mustrates that the tariff on cattle and cattle products 
is so high between the two countries that 
is necessarily small. 

HORSES 

Our tariff on horses 1-year old, worth £50 or less, is $30 each; 
the Canadian tariff is $12.50. Horses worth $150 or less—our 
tariff is $80 each; Canadian tariff is 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Hiorses worth over $150, the tariff of both countries is 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Now, in the year ending March 31, 1910, we sent to Canada 
S6 head of horses over 1 year old, worth $50 each or less, and 
valued at $3,600. Of the other classes of horses mentioned 
above, we sent Canada 6,518 head, valued at $397,903, making 
the total value of horses we sent into Canada $401,503. The 
balance in favor of Canada on the items of horses and mules 
was therefore $83,057. You need only to state these figures to 
prove that all tariffs should be removed between the two coun- 
tries so far as horses are concerned. 

HOGS. 

Our tariff is $1.50 each on hogs: 
per pound. 

We sent into Canada 2,760 pounds of hogs worth $214 in the 
year ending March 31, 1910; Canada sent us 205 hogs worth 
$6,088 in the year ending June 30, 1910. 

HOG PR 





Canada’s tariff is 14 cents 


DUCTS. 


the trade in them | 
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given as a part of our imports. We imported $236,336 werth 
of fowls and exported $861,767 worth. This makes a total of 
$15,917,842 exports and $7,177,569 imports. So as a general 
proposition on these items we are seeking markets for our sur- 
plus. That being the case, a tariff on them will have no appre- 
ciable effect on the price of them in this country. 

Of packinghouse products we exported in 1910, in round num- 
bers, $25,000,000 worth. This includes canned beef, cured beef, 
fresh beef, oleo, oleomargarine, and tallow. 

Of pork products we exported $87,055,381 worth, including 


| cured bacon and hams, salted or pickled pork, fresh pork, and 


Our tariff on bacon and hanis is 4 cents per pound; the Cana- 


dian tariff is 2 cents per pound. Under the reciprocity agree- 
ment the tariff for both countries will be 1} cents per pound. 

We sent Canada last year of hams 5,453,2: 
$816,042. 


On pork barreled in brine, our tariff is 25 per cent ad valo- 


x7 pounds, valued at 


rem; the Canadian tariff is 2 cents per pound. Under the 
reciprocity agreement it will be 1} cents per pound for both 


countries. Of pork barreled in brine we sent Canada 8,900,138 
pounds, valued at $390,049. 


Of lard, upon which our tariff is 14 cents per pound, the 
Canadian tariff is 2 cents per pound; under the reciprocity 


agreement the tariff will be 14 cents per pound for both coun- 
tries. We sent into Canada last year 10,916,679 pounds of 
lard, valued at $1,347,887. Of bacon and hams, pork barreled 
in brine, and lard, Canada sent us nothing. Counting the 
$54,704 worth of items above mentioned in connection with cat- 
tle and cattle products as belonging to cattle and cattle prod- 
ucts, as to hog and hog products it is clearly to our interest to 
have absolute free trade with Canada in these, and under the 
reciprocity agreement we get Canada’s tariff reduced from 2 
cents to 14 per pound on hog products. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

On butter our tariff is 6 cents per pound; 
per pound. Under the reciprocity 
to both countries. 

We sent Canada in the year ending March 31, 1910, 61,081 
pounds of butter, valued at $16,163. Canada sent us the year 
ending June 380, 1910, 980,036 pounds of butter, valued at 
£192,171, 

On cheese our tariff is 6 cents per pound; the Canadian tariff 
is 3 cents per pound. Under the treaty cheese will be free to 
hoth eountries. We sent into Canada in the year in question 
“15,681 pounds of cheese, worth $45,287. Canada sent us in 
ihe year ending June 30, 1910, 163,350 pounds, worth $27,942. 

We sent no fresh milk or cream into Canada that year; Can- 

a sent us $1,779 worth of fresh milk and $577,698 worth of 
ivesh cream, 

On eggs our tariff is 5 cents per dozen; the Canadian tariff is 
3 cents per dozen. Under the reciprocity agreement they will 
be on the free list. 

We sent Canada in the year ending March 31, 1910, 750,476 
dozen eggs, worth $177,577; Canada sent us 39,810 dozen, wortk 
$12,596, in the year ending June 30, 1910. 

Now, a few words as to our— 


Canada’s is 4 « 
agreement butter will be free 


‘ents 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Of live animals and packinghouse products, other than hides, 
skins, and so forth, in the year 1910 we exported cattle worth 
$9,464,580, and we imported $3,361,023 worth. 

Of horses we exported $4,328,623 worth, and we imported 
$3,171,234 worth; of mules we exported $1,012,689 worth. (I 
am reading from the United States Crop Report of February, 
1911, page 15, and this gives no mules as having been imported.) 

Of sheep we exported $203,796 worth; we imported $408,976 
Of hogs $46,387 worth were exported and none are 


GENERALLY 


worth. 


lard. 

Of these, both beef and pork products, the statement I hold in 
iny hand does not give any imports at all. which also shows 
that so far as both beef and pork products are concerned we are 
anxiously hunting foreign markets, and a tariff on these things 
will amount to nothing in the way of increasing the price in this 
country. I might add to the above that we imported in 1910 
$3,806,622 worth, while we exported $6,146,448 worth of sausage 
and sausage casings. 

It is entirely too narrow a view of the market for our live 
animals and their products that we need to be hedged in by 
tariffs. We are the largest producers of them in the world and 
are fighting for the world’s market to-day and have been doing 
so in years past, 

The world wants our surplus wheat, corn, and other cereals, 
live stock, and meat products, and the producers of all these 
ought to stand together in extending our part in the world’s 
market for these products and tearing down all possible trade 
barriers between us and other nations, 

I wish also to make this suggestion. The items just 
tioned are the great food products of the world, and no people 


men- 


will endure a tax upon their food very long. No government cain 
last and persist in such a course. Our tariff on wheat is 25 


cents per bushel. Of course, it amounts to nothing, as I have 
said before, but is only to deceive wheat producers in support- 
ing this country’s outrageous protective tariff. But suppose, for 
argunent’s sake, that it does add 25 cents a bushel to the price 
of wheat, does any sane man believe that conditions like that 
could last? If a man believes that a tariff of 25 cenis per 
bushel increases the price of bread to our people, and persists 
in demanding it, he is either in danger of the lunatic asylum or 
of the penitentiary. What a monstrously cruel heart that does 
reveal, 

We are the largest producers in the world of raw materials 
of almost all kinds. A tariff could not raise the price of them 
in this country in the absence of combinations and trusts, and 
the producers of them ought to see this and stand with all the 
other people who have tariff exactions to bear and receive no 
benefits from them in putting these exactions down to the lowest 
possible limit. The high protective-tariff policy of the Repub 
lican Party is the greatest of all evils in both an economic 
and moral sense that was ever inflicted upon the world, and its 
evil influence upon our people is absolutely immeasurable. 

You take the Steel Trust magnates, and see how they have 
robbed the people out of millions upon millions of dollars 
through a high-protective tariff. This system has begotten a 
hoard of grafters and bribe takers in high and low 
Bribery at the ballot box has reached an outrageous and shame- 
ful point. When the Steel Trust magnate contributes to a po- 
litical party who favors his system of plunder, does not he, does 
not everyone else, know that it is in substance and effect a form 
of bribery? The men lower down in rank know thisalso. They 
know that their leaders are simply bribe takers, and tus they 
also are induced to take bribes. 

Only now we are waked up as never before to the realization 
that dollars can be most easily turned into votes at the ballot 
box. It is extremely gratifying to know that within the 
few years our people have been aroused to a sense of their 
danger, and that a demand for righteousness in public and pri 
vate life is being made, and just as sure as this spirit of right 
eousness increases, just so sure will our system of high-pr 
tective tariff be shamed to destruction. 

I. as one, hail with delight the benefits to be reaped from 
this Canadian reciprocity agreement. Our farmers and our 
stock raisers have been told, and I believe truthfully told. by 
the President, Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of 
State, that so far as they are concerned our tariff can not help 
them. 

There is not a true American citizen from Maine to Califor 
nia, or from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, that wants to see 
any important industry of our people destroyed or seriously | 
paired, but how foolish it is for the people themselves not ' 
this matter in hand and, through their Government, investl- 


pl ices. 


o take 
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gate the condition of our manufactures, and let the people thus 
see for themselves the real condition of our manufactures, and 
apply a just and righteous tariff to them only for the purpose 
of raising revenue. 

As it now is the manufacturer has it all his own way. He 
is the one that passes judgment upon what tariff advantage he 
should have, and he is the one that furnishes the money to put 
the judgment into execution at the ballot box. 

When we sctile this tariff question upon the basis of justice 
and right, on that day the death knell will be sounded to trusts 
and combinations, bribery and corruption at the polls and in 
official life. On that day officers fresh from the people will 
take control of our National Government, and they will execute 
the law as it is written upon the statute books, and play no 
favorites. No apologies will be made for the wickedness of the 
powerful lawbreaker, no tears will be shed for his transgres- 
sions, but he will be treated exactly as any other violator of 
the law. That will be the day upon which \ ill begin a more 
perfect reign of liberty, justice, and equality. 


Reciprocity with Canada. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. CHARLES F. BARCLAY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or 


‘ 
4 
4 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 


oe 


On the bill (H. R. 16) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARCLAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill, H. R. 16, the purpose of which is 
to give effect to the Canadian reciprocity treaty, I feel it my 
duty to vote and use my influence against it for reasons, some 
of which I propose to briefly outline in my remarks. 

In my judgment this treaty, in effect, if not in purpose, is in 
direct and marked contravention to the protection principle 
which has been so long and successfully a leading national 
policy with us. 

This appears to me to be so evident that I shall not attempt 
to discuss it in detail, but confine my remarks in the main to 
its probable effect upon the lumber industry in the United 
States. One of the main objects of the treaty appears to be to 
increase the importation of the rough and cheaper grades of the 
products of the forests and mills of Canada, upon the theory 
that such increase will save and conserve a like quantity of 
our own forest products for future use here. 

To show the fallacy of this assumption, and to distinguish it 
from true conservation, it is only necessary to brief the facts 
of comparatively recent history as to the lumbering districts of 
the East and South and the actual present conditions on and 
contiguous to our Pacific coast. 

In Pennsylvania, where the standing timber was, perhaps, as 
favorably situated as to markets as any section of the country, 
for some years it was almost impossible for the manufac- 
turer to market his products at prices equivalent to original cost 
of stumpage plus cost of logging, sawing, and marketing same, 
leaving him nothing for profit or plant depreciation. In fact, 
the operator was barely able to save himself from actual loss 
on the best grades of hemlock lumber, his principal product, for 
which he received an average price of about $7 per thousand 
feet f. o. b. cars, and he had to leave from 25 per cent to 35 per 
cent of the tree in the woods to slowly decay or to feed and 
intensify the forest fires which generally followed the logging 
operations, greatly injuring or destroying the small standing 
timber still left. 
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de 
as to how much greater this likely to be if he 
subjected to open and free competition from his Canadian com- 
petitor. It is my understanding that a large percentage of the 


loss is is 


mill product now goes to the market at prices of, say, $7 per 
thousand feet, f. o. b. cars, for rough common up to 8 inches 
wide, $8.50 for ship-lap, $9 for 1 by 12 surfaced one side, fir 
lath $1.35, extra A shingle, $1.60. Anyone can see that these 
prices can not produce a profit to the operator. 

The inexperienced or theoretical man will ask, Mr. Speaker, 


why not allow the low-grade tree to remain standing for future 
use? Any intelligent person who will give a few moments’ 
thought to the process of the growth of a timber tree must at 
once see the answer to this question. Take as an illustration 
the growth of a white pine tree, and all timber trees grow much 
alike. The small pine trees, or pine saplings, as the lumbermen 
designate them, usually spring up in quite thick groves, with 
small limbs extending down to the ground; these 
trees grow larger and create more shade the lower branches 
begin to die and fall off, usually breaking off from 2 to 4 
inches from the outer surface of the tree, leaving what the 


close as 


| lumberman designates as spike knots, so that when the tree is 


While personally not as familiar with conditions in the South, 


I am reliably informed that conditions were equally bad in 
that section, and that large belts of virgin yellow pine in north 
Georgia and north Alabama were logged and marketed under 
ions and at prices which virtually bankrupted a large 
percentage of the operators and drove them out of the 
business, 

To those familiar with the operation and of logging, 
milling, dressing, and marketing forest products, it is only 
necessary to refer to the prevailing prices in the Puget Sound 
section of the low grades of lumber, shingles, and so forth, 
to demonstrate that the operator is now subject to 


condi 


cost 


Serious | 


loss on these grades, and it may be left to the imagination ° 


8 to 12 inches in diameter we will tind it with a body ex- 
tending from the ground 20 to 40 feet to the live limbs, 
and with those spike knots pretty well distributed over its 
lower surface. The tree continues to grow, and finally the 


new wood reaches the outer end of these knots and closes over 
them. The later growth then becomes clear, high-grade 
iumber. 

It follows that in the process of manufacturing and market- 
ing his timber, the operator must of necessity cut and log 
trees that contain a large percentage of low-grade lumber com- 
ing from the knotty parts and heart cenfers of the logs stocked 
for the mill; from these parts will be obtained all the low 
grades that can ordinarily be marketed, leaving the limby tops 
and small timber in the woods, before suggested, to the 
extent of 25 per cent to 35 per cent of the tree. The illustra- 
tion I have given is of the tree growing under the most favor- 
able conditions, as the tree growing in the open remains limby 
nearly to the ground until it reaches maturity and produces 
no clear lumber. 

To my mind it needs no prophet to or theorist to 
demonstrate, that any large increase in the importation of low- 
grade Canadian lumber resulting from the passage of the 
reciprocity treaty will result in a waste of double the quantity 


as 


foresee, 


of our own low-grade timber, which result surely can not be 
considered true conservation. I deem true conservation to be 


to conserve and utilize all the products and by-products of the 
forest. Further, if we waste a large portion of our own timber 
and import Canadian lumber to replace it. in years to come we 
will find that Canadian timber, which under present conditions 
constitutes a true reserve supply for the United St will 
have disappeared and an equal or greater amount of our own 
timber will have been wasted. But the theorist the 
good timber and leave the inferior grades to grow. I have 
already demonstrated the absurdity of such a proposition to the 
satisfaction, I think, of any reasoning man who has even a 
superficial knowledge of the operations involved in the removal 
of the tree from stump to mill, and lumber from mill to the 
car that carries it to the consumer. If the theorist will point 
the way to cut the good timber and leave the inferior timber 
to grow, the lumberman will be glad to But 


ites, 


Says cut 


follow him. his 


suggestion to cut no timber if you can not market it at a profit 
is untenable for the following reasons: 

Mr. Speaker, there are about 47,000 mills and lumbering 
operations in the United States, and I think it safe to assume 
that a large majority of the owners of those plants have prae- 


tically their entire capital invested in pl: 
and doubtless a large number are 


nt or timber, or both, 


very also working, handi 
capped by debts; for these men to cease operations simply 
spells ruin, as their plants would rapidly fall into decay and 
leave them unable to meet taxes and other obligations. 


I am opposed to any policy which subjects these operators to 


a competition from any other country, which lessens their 
chances to utilize to the greatest possible extent their raw ma 
terial, and thereby diminishes in the slightest degree the 
ability to pay living wages to their many thousands of em 
ployees, thus restricting in turn their ability to care for the 
many other thousands dependent upon them. 

It would appear that the provisions in relation to lumber 
were made with the view of meeting the complaints of the 
farmers of the Middle West, where it would seem that the 
prevailing impression is that a lumber trust exists among the 
western manufacturers to maintain unfair prices. To demon- 
strate the absurdity of this belief I here insert as a part of 


my remarks an article from the Post Intelligencer, of Seattle, 





Wash., in which the facts stated would seem to prove that the 
high prices demanded from the farmers are not.the result of 
any trust or agreement between the manufacturers, but rather 


a combine among the retailers, which works to the injury of | 
the timber and mill owners in a degree equal, perhaps, to the | 


exactions from the farmers. 
[Post Intelligencer, Seattle, Wash., Nov. 6, 1910.] 
MIDDLEMEN ARE WRECKING TRADE, LUMBERMEN SAY—HOPE TO DEMORAL- 
1ZQ MARKET AND STOCK UP AT BOTTOM PRICES—CHARGING HIGH 
PROFITS—MIDDLE WEST LINE-YARD DEALERS TRYING TO €UT DOWN 
DEMAND, MANUFACTURERS ALLEGE, BY LOADING TRAFFIC WITH MORE 
HAN IT WILL BEAR. 

That Middle West line-yard lumber dealers are exacting exorbitant 
prices for coast lumber and other forest products from consumers 
notwithstanding that the prices received by the manufacturers in the 
Northwest have fallen off between 50 and 75 per cent during the last 
year, and that the line-yard retailers are persistently passing the re- 
sponsibility for high prices on to the coast mill men and at the same 
time cutting down the demand for lumber on account of the high 


prices, are statements made yesterday by Seattle lumber manufacturers, 
who have been investigating retail conditions in the Middle West and 
gathering figures showing the prices obtained and the profits realized 
by the line-yard operators. 


RETAIL PRICES STILL HIGH. 
The investigations made so far show that line-yard operators have 
not put down the price of Washington forest products in the Middle 
West, notwithstanding the sharp cuts that have been made in prices 


at the coast mills. 

Common lumber, including 2 by 4, 2 by 6, 2 by 8, and rough boards, 
which mill men are selling at the mills at $7 or even lower, is being 
sold at present to farmers in the Dakotas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and parts of Minnesota as high as $32 per thousand, which nets 
the retailer a gross profit of $14.50 per thousand after paying freight 
charges of $10.50 per thousand. In other words, manufacturers declare 
the retailers are making more than twice as much as the manufacturer 


obtains before the latter has paid for the logs and cost of manufac- 
turing. 
PROFITS AS HIGH AS $31.25. 
Price list of line-yard retailers show gross profits of as much as 


$31.25 on some grades of lumber. The retailer's profit on star shingles 


on the basis of present coast prices is $2.10 per thousand, compared 
with $1.60 paid the manufacturer, out of which comes the cost of 
timber and manufacturing. 

Manufacturers also assert that much of the Lumber Trust discus- 


sion has been caused by the methods of retailers who have not given 
the consumers of lumber the benefit of the decline of prices on the 


coast, and that the high prices have discouraged new building in what | 


are normally the best consuming markets for Washington fir lumber. 


CHARGE A PLOT EXISTS. 


Manufacturers further assert that they believe retailers are 
posely holding up the price of lumber and thereby cutting down the 
demand, in order to force prices down on the coast this winter so that 
they can stock up with cheap lumber for the coming spring trade. 
Recently a Minneapolis line-yard company purchased 100 carloads of 
lumber at Bellingham for a price considerable under $7, and another 
order for 200 carloads for January and February has been offered but 
up to now found no takers. 

The methods of eastern retailers have developed a feeling among 
Puget Sound lumbermen that they may be compelled to establish retail 
yards of their own in the Middle West in order to find an outlet for 
their lumber, just as British Columbia manufacturers did, whose trade 
up to six months ago was hampered by Middle Western retailers. 
British Columbia mills, by making arrangements to sell direct to the 
consumers, recently forced the line-yard operators to terms and com 
pelied them to reduce prices on an average of about $5 per thousand. 

Said a Vuget Sound lumber manufacturer and wholesaler yesterday 
who would not permit his name to be used for fear he would be boy- 
eotted by eastern retailers: “ Line-yard retailers are not using the 
coast manufacturers fairly, nor are they using the consumer fairly. 
Prices have declined on the coast to below the cost of manufacture, yet 
the consumer is being charged famine prices. When consumers complain 
of prices they are told that the Lumber Trust on the coast is responst- 
ble. As a matter of fact, the recent announcement of the Attorney 
General of the United States has shown that no evidence of a trust 
among coast manufacturers has been found but that the retailers have 
an organization that has all the earmarks of a combine. 


SAYS IT LOOKS LIKE COMBINE. 


“The demand for lumber in our best markets has been materially 
reduced by the high prices asked by the retailers. Manufacturers do 
not object to retailers making fair profits, but profits ranging from 75 
to 200 per cent are entirely out of all proportion.” 

The i Sboarine table is a partial result of the investigation that has 
been carried on by the manufacturers. It shows what the manu- 
facturers obtain on several items in common use, in the so-called 40- 
cent freight rate territory, the freight rate, the total cost to retailers, 
the price asked by retailers, and the retailers’ gross profits. 


| : 
. «| Prices | Retail- 
Price Net cost | ; 
Fir lumber. f. o. b. edie to re. |charged) er 8 
mill. | taller. | COD | gross 
ae | * | sumer. (profits. | 
wai —— - eapunpememanemnet —s emeenemein - —| 
2 by 4, 6, and 8 inch, common...._| $7.00 | $10.5@| $17.50 | $82.00 | $14.50 
Shiplap tiene : ae 8.50 | 10.00 | 18.50 44.00 25.50 | 
1 by 12,8.18 ELISE EES: | 9.00} 10.00; 19.00} 50.00 31.00 
1 by 4, No. 2 V. G. flooring.......| 23.00 8.00 31.00 48.00 17.00 
1 by 4, No. 3 8. G..... _...| 10.50/ 8.00] 18.50] 38.00 19.50 
& by 4, No. 2 ceiling Se | 14,00 | 5.50} 19.50} 40.00/ 20.50 
1 by 6, No. 2 drop siding-. asada 17.00 8.00; 25.00; 40.00 | 15.00 
1 by 8 and 10, No. 2 finish........| 24.00] 10.00] 34.00/ 60.00] 26.00 
Fir lath ci adiehaddicciks 1.35 2.00 3.35 | 7.00} 3.65 
4 by 6, No. 1 R. C. siding........ 18.00 | 3.50 21.50 | 987.00} 15.50 
ee OF 1.60 | .80 2.40 4.50 2.10 


pur- | 
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| 
| I wish to call particular attention to one item in this list of 
| prices; take 1 by 12, surfaced one side, for this grade, the manu- 
| facturer gets $9 per thousand feet free on board cars at Seat- 
tle and at points in the Middle West, taking a 40-cent freight 
rate, equal to $10 per thousand, the investment of the retailer 
is $19 per thousand on cars at his yard, and his retail price is 
| $50. He is therefore charging the consumer $31, to cover the 
expense of his yard and delivery and profit upon his investment, 
or practically three and one-half times the amount obtained by 
the manufacturer, to cover cost of timber, logging, sawing, yard- 
ing, and loading on cars, interest and depreciation on plant cost, 
and so forth. It is not difficult to see that the manufacturer is 
realizing little, if any, profit, while the retailer is exacting from 
the consumer a clear profit of probably more than three times 
the total paid by him to the manufacturer. While other grades 
in the table do not show so large a percentage of difference, yet 
the figures are such as to furnish ample proof that it is not the 
manufacturer, but the middleman, who is reaping the harvest 
from the high prices which the farmers and other consumers 
are paying. It will hardly be claimed that a tariff of $1.25 per 
thousand feet on rough lumber is a large factor in the cost when 
the prices run on a scale that affords gross profits to the re- 
tailer ranging from $14.50 to $31 per thousand feet. 

As to the wood-pulp proposition, Mr. Speaker, while not very 
familiar with this subject, allow me to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that there is an annual manufacture from 
our southern forests of about 16,000,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
lumber, and in the process there is a waste product at the mill 
of about one-half cord of wood to the thousand feet of lumber, 
a total of 8,000,000 cords. In addition it would seem a very 
moderate estimate that there is at least an equal quantity of 
waste in the tops and butts of trees and defective timber not 
worth milling and left remaining on the ground, making a total 
of 16,000,000 cords from these sources alone; and to this must 
be added a like waste from the refuse in the manufacture of 
lumber from poplar, whitewood, basswood, cottonwood, and 
other soft woods of the section, in large quantities. 

The foregoing gives us a possible supply of pulp wood in 
the South alone far exceeding 16,000,000 cords per annum, 
while our total consumption for the year 1909, the record year, 
was about 4,000,000 cords. It would seem, therefore, that there 
is no occasion for hysteria in anticipation of a famine in our 
pulp-wood supply. All this cry for the conservation of our 
pulp wood is only a pretense to cover a desire, for selfish rea- 
sons, to open our markets to Canadian pulp wood and paper. 

To return to my first objection, that this treaty is a direct 
attack upon the protective principle, I have to say that, under 
the “ most-favored-nation clause,’ which is in nearly all com- 
mercial treaties, Canada will be obliged to admit the products 
of other nations on the same terms conceded to us under this 
treaty. Therefore we will gain nothing by reason of the open- 
ing of Canadian commerce to us, but will be met at the threshold 
by the same competition we now have. We will not only open 
our doors to Canadian products, but by reason of the favored- 
nation clause referred to, contained in most of our commercial 
treaties, we will be obliged to open our doors to nearly all 
other nations on the same terms we are granting Canada, thus 
making one long stride toward free trade, with the resulting 
loss in revenue, which is needed in helping to meet the current 
expenses of the Government. 

I would not have it thought for one moment that I am not in 
favor of conservation, for such is not the case. I am heartily 


in favor of a practicable, sensible conservation of all our 
natural resources, which will economize and utilize them to 


the utmost limit, but I am not in favor of that kind of conser- 
vation which wastes our timber, ties up our great water powers, 
and consumes our coal, which can never be replaced, and allows 
the water to run to the sea unused. Look under our very eyes 
and see the millions of tons of coal being wasted to supply the 


-| power which might be supplied by the falls of the Potomac, if 


| properly utilized. 

Let me drive home the following facts: 

First. Lumbering operations can not be conducted without 
waste unless the price of low-grade lumber is such that if can 
| be marketed without a loss and a market can be found for the 
mill and woods refuse. 

Second. Timber owners and farmers can not be induced to 
give attention to growing timber or reforestation while prices 
of lumber remain so low that they can only see loss in the 
operation. 

Third. That high-priced lumber will induce the use of con- 
| stantly increasing substitutes, such as brick, stone, tile, slate, 

tin, slag, paper, steel, cement, and so forth, thus reducing the 
| consumption of lumber. 
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Reciprocity with Canada. 





SPEECH 


HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


Tuesday, February 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 


Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 
Mr. HAUGEN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I want to avail myself of this opportunity to 
discuss the proposed reciprocal trade agreement with Canada. 
The Republican Party stands committed to reciprocity. It 
declared in its national platform in 1896 in favor of reciprocity, 
declared that protection and reciprocity are twin measures of 


the Republican Party and go hand in hand. Reciprocity is 
no new idea. It was employed in the pioneer days of the 
building of the log cabin. Reciprocity is to give and take 
mutually, or exchange one favor, right, or privilege controlled 


by one party for another right, privilege, or favor controlled 
by another party who is willing to give in exchange. We have 
had treaties of commerce and navigation from the beginning 
of our Government enabling us to open up markets for our 
great surplus, and especially our agricultural products. Jeffer- 
son in 1798 recommended friendly arrangements with foreign 
nations and modifying the restrictions and regulations in reci- 
procity duties to be lowered on each side. In 1890, when the 
proposition was made to admit free raw sugar, coffee, tea, 
and other commodities, Secretary Blaine expressed himself 
upon the subject in this language: “ Why give such valuable 
concessions to foreign countries without any reciprocal advan- 
tage? By simply reducing the tariff on imports we get no con- 
cessions in return; on the other hand, under reciprocal treaties. 
by making concessions in admitting goods from foreign coun 
tries at a reduced rate, the foreign governments make conces- 
sions in admitting our goods at a reduced rate” 

In view of the agitation of tariff protection of other countries and the 
threatened damage from time to time of hostile action, especially aimed 
at our agricultural interests, it would seem advisable to employ the policy 
of reciprocity in extending and promoting our markets abroad rather 
than to grant these valuable concessions to foreign countries without 
any equivalent concessions in exchange. Why not employ this method 
in protecting our markets? By these friendly concessions we can 
secure the markets, reap the profits, and continue the employment of 


l 


our labor and capital. <A protective tariff does protect home industries 
so far as home trade is concerned, but, in my opinion, we must look 
to reciprocity for protection to our surplus products; and at this time, 
with an annual surplus of nearly $2,000,000,000, and when foreign 
nations are threatening our export trade by retaliation and exclu- 
sion, the subject of reciprocity is well worthy of earnest, careful, 
and thoughtful consideration ree trade, or free trade for revenue 
nly, or the so-called Democratic free trade, destroys the very basis 
of reciprocity. One thing is certain, and that is that we can not 
make concession by reducing our tariff to its minimum and then ex 
pect to accomplish the desired result in extending foreign commerce 
Under reciprocity, those concessions once made we then have nothing 
to offer in making commercial treaties with foreign nations. 

When this Republican tariff system was introduced after the Civil 
W our manufacturers, feeling secured against foreign competition, had 
l them the apparent unlimited demand of our home market, which 

full scope to their enterprise and ambition, and the question of 
foreign market was then given but little attention. Conditions have 
( nged America is producing a surplus Nearly two billion dollars’ 
worth of our products are not needed at home and are sent abroad, and 
it ji vident that we must have a market for our surplus or quit 
producing 

McKinley said: 

What does our protection mean if it does not mean protection to 
American manufacturers abroad as well as at home? Is not the obli 
gat as great to the manufacturer who produces a surplus and seeks 
a1 et abroad as to the manufacturer who manufactures for home 
consumption ? 

Joseph Chamberlain, ex-British minister, in his speech follow- 
ing his resignation from the British Cabinet, said, relative to a 
tariff in Great Britain: 

Fir a closer one to make the Empire self-supporting as regards its 

od supply; second, employment of the tariff as a weapon to secure 
great reciprocity with foreign nations, or, failing such arrangement, to 
prevent protected untries by retaliating upon them the treatment 
the I * out to 

Confronted by these conditions, it seems to me it may be well 
for us to turn our attention to reciprocity. Call it what you 
hay, practical reciprocity, or commercial treaties, or maximum 
or minimum tariff, or interchange of commodities, or recip- 


rocal tariff legislation, and it all comes out in the end what we 
call reciprocity. A way out of the difficulty that is facing us 


ISI 


should be found and found promptly. Free trade, as advocated 
by our Democratic friends, will not open a market for 
our surplus. If all American customhouses were abolished 
and Brother CLarKk’s theory was carried out, it would not open 
a single market for. our surplus. The countries of the world 
stand ready to receive what we have to give, and it is but right 
and proper that whenever we can, without injury to our own 
vested interests, that we should be liberal with them and open 


single 


our doors and take what they have to sell on fair terms; but 
there are different tariff schedules, and there are different 
kinds of reciprocal treaties. While we favor the policy of 


reciprocity, we do not do so from a philanthropic motive or for 
the purpose of establishing free trade or reciprocity that may 
prove injurious to our domestic industries. Free trade by way 
of reciprocity is as dangerous, ruinous, and disastrous as is free 
trade by direct legislation. The results would be the same, it 
matters not by what way it is accomplished. 

We favor such reciprocal treaties, as we hope thereby to gail 
some mutual advantage for ourselves or for our country or 
both. All treaties should be strictly 
fluenced only by industrial and commercial considerations. 





business pro} ositions, 


in 
It 
is our duty to look out for ourselves and to see to it that we get 


a fair, square, and good bargain. The first thing, then, to be 
considered in entering into reciprocal trade agreement with 


any country is, what does that country produce and what does 
that country offer that can be admitted to our shores or at a 
reduced rate of duty without injury to our domestic industries 
or labor therein employed. Another thing the value of 
market. It is of vast difference to us whether we exchange com- 
modities with a nation of 7,000,000 people, which has a limited 
purchasing power, or a nation with 50,000,000 and an unlimited 
purchasing power. When we swap with France we swap a 
market of 92,000,000 of people for a market of about one-half the 
number of people. When we swap with a nation. of 7,000,000 
people we open the richest, most prosperous, and populous mar 
ket in the world for a market not larger than two of our 
largest cities. Inasmuch as the farmers of the United States 
furnish two-thirds of our exports, it is natural that the farmers 
will want to know something of the details of these treaties 
before they get unduly excited in their favor. I an: opposed to 
any arrangement or scheme granting us the privilege of going 
into foreign countries, murdering or assassinating a few of 
their industries, and they in turn come here and cripple a few 
of ours. If that is your policy, what industry do you propose 
to sacrifice first? In the proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
with Canada, if agreed to, I fear the agricultural interests will 
suffer, and no material benefit will come to anybody. For in- 
stance, under the agreement cattle from Canada are admitted 
into the United States free of duty, but on mutton, lamb, and 
other fresh meats, bacon, ham, shoulders and sides, pork bar- 
reled and in brine, dried and smoked meats, there shall be levied 
a duty of 1} cents a pound. If it is intended by this ag 
to reduce the high cost of living, then the 
admitted free, but with the 1} cents per pound 
the beef trust, the one who controls and 
the prices of our beef will remain practically 


is its 


reement 
should also be 
protection to 
up the prices, 
the same. The 


meats 


puts 


result will be cheaper cattle to the trust and high-priced beef 
to the consumer. Wheat bas been placed on the free list, and 
the contention is that bread will be cheaper, but a tariff of 50 


cents per barrel is retained on wheat and rye flour. I admit 
that. Wheat will go down, in fact wheat has already gon 
down 114 cents a bushel and flour has gone up. The consumer 
can to-day buy a bushel of wheat 113 cents cheaper than he 
could prior to the agitation of this treaty. I am told that one 
bushel of wheat will make 75 loaves of bread If wheat goes 
down 15 cents a bushel for every five loaves of bread one buys 
he will be entitled to 1 cent reduction, but will he get it; w 

not the milling trust and baker trust reap the profit? Oats, hay 


and straw to go to the free li No advantage to the consumer, 


si 





as little of either is consumed for food. Barley es to the free 
list, but as beer is made largely out of resin d other cher 
cals L doubt if larger glasses will be served The 6 cents dut: 
on butter and cheese and 5 cents du ‘ eggs is taken off 
That reduction will insure cheaper e; ( se, and butter 

I believe that that contention will prove true, but suppose 
that the price on butter, cheese, and eggs nd few other co 
modities will be affected; if so the red m will be on a very 
few articles. The largest 1 of es \ tor can 1 
be affected by this treaty or free trade, except so far as free 
trade creates hard times, and hard times bring low prices, tut 
if you have not the money to buy with | avail nothing. 


ie same ir Lares 


Rents and fuel will be the . will be the 
same, shoes, clothing, in fact everything you wear, will be the 
same; in all probability there will be no red 


ction in 


meats or 
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lour; everything you drink will be the s: 


T 

i 
} 
i 


that enters into the cost of living will be the same, except a 
very few items which are sure to go lower. Can the consumer 
afford to take the chances? Only a few years ago Congress 
experimented along these lines. It did not put these articles on 


the free list, but it reduced the duty, and what was the result? 
It is a sad story. As you remember, the farmer was selling his 
oats and corn at 10 cents a bushel, butter at S cents, eggs at 6 
cents, cows at $8, mules and horses at $20 to $30. He was not 
buying automobiles, wagons, barbed wire, hardware, or lumber, 
or farm implements. The old wagon, the old harvester, and 
the old buggy were repaired and made to do for another year. 
He got along with his old house, machinery, and own help as 
best he could. Many farmers devoted much of their time to 
enlighten their neighbors how to solve the problem. Farmers 
were advocating the killing of the calves, believing that would 
solve the dairy and beef problem. With these conditions orders 


ne: in fact, everything | minded 


were coming in slow, and to the disappointment of the consumer | 


the employee was notified by his employer that orders for goods 
were not coming in and that he would be compelled to close his 
shop for 30 days, next 60 days, then 6 months, and finally the 
shops were closed permanently and the factories and the mills 
were closed until the tariff was again restored, and in the mean- 
time many of the people who had been employed were looking 
for jobs, offering their services at any price the employer might 


name, but as there was no demand for the articles which he | 


manufactured he had no work for them to do. In the meantime 
the employee wandered from place to place, seeking employment 
and opportunity to earn a dollar with which to buy the com- 
modities which were then selling at a very low price, but as 
there were 16 men for every job and, as stated by Gompers, 
3,000,000 were out of employment, the consumers, the employees, 
were compelled to appeal to the charities, and free lodgings and 
souphouses were established everywhere. Coxey’s army came 
on to Washington. 


Briefly I have told the story. If such conditions are desired, 


I believe that free-trade legislation, either by reciprocity or 
otherwise, is sure to bring it about. But with this sad ex- 


perience, is it not well for the consumer, the manufacturer, 


and the employee, and employer to consider the advisability of | 


killing off the farmers, the very ones who furnish a market 


for what they produce, the very ones who are at the bottom of | 


this country’s success, the ones who have contributed so much 
to our large balance of trade and in making this Nation the 
greatest commercial, industrial, and agricultural nation on 
earth, the ones who have contributed so much to our Nation's 
growth and greatness in general? The farmers of this country 
have more than once saved our industries from ruin and dis- 
aster and they have the right to demand from them reciprocity, 
equality, and justice, and protection on what they produce. 
Why discriminate against the farmer in favor of the beef trust, 
flour trust, or other trusts, and why should these people, these 
industries, and these powerful trusts now undertake to kick 
away the ladder on which they themselves have climbed to 
success, just now when it is needed for others? No: let them 
stand up, let them be counted for universal application and not 
local and personal application. To yield to this proposition, I 
believe would injure the farm. Let this country have all the 
reciprocity it can get which will let in here, free of duty, or at 
a reduced rate of duty, any product without injury to the 
American farmer, the American manufacturer, and the people 
in general, but let us slow when it comes to this kind of 
reciprocity, this free-trade reciprocity to farmers, the kind of 


or 
£0 


reciprocity Henry Clay, James G. Blaine, and William McKin- 
ley never thought of, never dreamt of, never desired. Let us 
make an honest effort to go into every country of the world 


and sell everything we have to sell that it does not produce 
and buy everything it has to sell that we do not produce, but 
not compromise our protected policy with any country or 
product, or sacrifice the interest of anybody to profit or gratify 
another. Let us get what trade we can abroad in a fair and 
enterprising way, but in so doing, do not permit the breaking 
down of any of our own industries. American export trade 
now surpasses that of every other country, and this marvelous 
result has been achieved without degrading American 
and without sacrificing one American industry 
another. 
I believe 
1900: 

We favor the associated policy in reciprocity, 
our markets upon favorable 
in return for free foreign 

I append to my remarks part of Schedules A, B, and C. A 
careful examination of same will, I believe, convince any fair- 


do 


labor 


The kind of reciprocity Republicans favor and which 
in such declared in our national platform of 


is as 


so directed as to open 
terms for what we do not ourselves produce 
markets. 


for the benefit of | 
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man that the proposed agreement will 


discriminate 
inst the farmers, as it puts nearly everything which he pro- 





wou 


duces on the free list 
to buy. As Canada is 


and retains a high duty on what he has 
an agricultural country and produces the 


| identical things which he does and is not an industrial country, 
| it 


opens the door wide to competition with Canada on what 
the farmer produces and gives practically nothing in return, 
and inasmuch as a high duty is retained on the manufactured 
articles such as flour, meats, ete., it will not reduce the cost of 
living or be of any material benefit to the consumer and is not 
in accord with Republican reciprocity and Republican principles 
and policies or in the best interest of the American people. 


Articles the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States to by 
admitted into Canada free of duty when imported from the United 
States, and reciprocally articles the growth, product, ar m tfeot 


j 


of Canada to be admitted into the United States free of duty when 


imported from Canada. 


SCTIEDULE A. 


Proposed recip- 


sc United States Canadian general 
Articles. 











rates. rates. rocal rates. 
| 
Cattle, lessthan 1 year old.) $2 each............ 25 per cent........ | Free. 

| Cattle, other, worth not | $3.75 each.........'..... ER EPS Do. 

over $14. 

| Cattle, other, worth $14 | 274 per cent.......)..... en eae Do. 

or over. 

Horses over 1 year old, | $30 each........... $12.50 each........ Do. 
worth $50 or less. 

Horses, other, worth $150 ..... Pi 62 vdsnscina 25 per cent........ Do. 
or less. 

| Horses, other, worth over | 25 per cent........'..... a Do. 

$150. 

Co err $1.50 each......... 1} cents per pound} Do. 
Sheep, 1 year old or over.'.....d0........... 25 per cent........ Do. 
Sheep,less than | yearold. 75 cents each...........  _ Do. 

All other live animals....| 20 percent. ... _ aa. Do. 
Poultry, dead. ........... 5 cents per pound .| 20 per cent........ Do. 
Poultry, alive. ........... 3 cents-per pound .|.....d0............ Do 
eee 25 cents per bushel.| 12cents per bushel. Do. 
Gist ins ciwbiconminewes 10 cents per bushel. 10cents per bushel. Do. 
Re eee 15 cents per bushel.'.....do....... bor Do. 
..: tice begemuen 30 cents per bushel.’ 15 cents per bushel. Do. 
Buckwheat... .. ‘ ..| 15cents per bushel.).....do............ } Do. 
Maize, not for distillation. .....¢9............ DE cued oleae Do. 
i ee $4 per ton........ $2 per tom......... Do. 

| Straw Ss $1.50 per ton... .. sedan aia Do. 
CN a 6 ick ceanesaaures 25cents per bushel. 15cents per bushel. Do. 
Potatoes... ae ees .., 20cents per bushel.| Do. 
Sweet potatoes and yams. ee 10 cents per bushel. Do. 

ll Ne 2 cents each.......| 30 per cent........ Do. 
insist nGicenabenne 40 cents per bushel. . er Do. 
Tomatoes, fresh .. nol BE OOEBnannncendicxaws ts custome Do. 
All other fresh vegetables . JONG a deta etal a __ Seer Do. 
Apples, fresh.......... 25 cents per bushel.| 40 cents per barrel . Do. 
Re écents per pound..| 4cents per pound.. Do. 
Ee a wicca ...| 3eents per pound.. Do. 
ee 2 cents per gallon..| 3} cents per pound. Do. 

| Fresh cream...........- 5 cents per gallon... .... _ pee il Do. 
Eggs. ch ool dtinamciseaiamectient a 5 cents per dozen 3 cents per dozen. .| Do. 
icc nisi oainteeamace 25 cents per bushel. 10 cents per bushel. Do. 

SCHEDULE B. 
Muiton and lamb, fresh..; 1} cents perpound. 3centsperpound.. 1} cents per 
pound. 
Other fresh meats.. cass ‘ inuiaraGiae on Do. 
Bacon and hams... 4cents per pound.. 2cents per pound. . Do. 
Shoulders and sides...... 25 per cent........)..... iis debe Do. 
Beef, salted, in barrels....).....d0............ do Do. 
Pork, barreled, in brine. . Mae sncsexcannvel ee Do. 
Dried smoked meats <Mbiinstwancceueleds te Gi eisisinases Do. 
and meats preserved in | 
any other way than 
salted or pi kled. 
Other meats, salted. ... WPrisdkcaunsaesinneee __ Do 
Canned meats and canned do ° 274 per cent. ..... 20 per cent. 
poultry. 
Pbsaikeiennwnteuscees l4centsperpound. 2centsperpound..; 1} cents per 
po mad. 
Lard compound and simi-| 25 per cent........'..... _ oe Do 
lar substances ,cottolene 
and animal stearine. | 
ME  diccckssseeeknens Acent per pound... 20 per cent........| 40 cents per 
pound 
Canned vegetables. ..... 40 per cent...... l}centsperpound. 14 cet per 
| ieee 
Wheat flour and semolina , 25 per cent...... 60 cents per barrel. 50 ce per 
rel 
Rye flour. ... piicabgedaiats 4 cent per pound...) 50 cents per barrel Do 
Oatmeal and rolled oats lcent per pound.. 60 cents per 100 50 cenis per 10 
nounds pou 
CO Bass ccncsnsncudds 40 cents per 100 25cents per barrel. 1 per 
pounds. I 
OEOS Tis cweccisscens 45cents per bushel. 45 cents per 100 | 45 cents per 
pounds pound 
Barley, pot, pearled, ete..| 2 cents per pound. 30 per cent....... 5 er Nt per 
P ul 1. 
Buckwheat flour or meal. 25 per cent....... 50 cents per 100 Do 
| pounds. 
Bran, mill feed, and mid- | 20 per cent........ 173 per cent.......; 12} c¢ er 10 


dlings. j 












Articles the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States to be 
admitted into Canada free of duty, ete.—Continued. 
SCHEDULE B—continued. 


United States Canadian general 








Ste Proposed recip- 
Articles. rates. rates. rocal rates. | 
WRBUEB . « cciccccnsce 36 per cent........ 25 per cent........ 224 per cent. 
paletnscnires serve’ 15 per cent........| 20 per cent........| 15 per cent. | 
WR innenawcecereuiabenaed PG Miitanecodadlncgad aniacadheaad Do. | 
Pckne bvtmeceeed denaed idcctennncal Sel OUR atiine Do. 
akitedvnweccenden ee SS SS ee | Do. 
a énintnneas EE 20 per cent........ | Do. 
MOU, J dadnasessaccuundtecned | ae 174 per cent....... Do. 
VIC sn otccdncdidincscd itiddaicinninass 20 per cent........ Do. 
Ce iiktane axtcavexcdleoades iitterscndtonahditeae do.. Do. 
Thrashing-machine sepa- |..... EE: ETE Sin niiaades Do. | 
rators. | } 
Portable engines and | 30 percent........)..... UE sictets alent 20 per cent. | 
traction engines 
Horse powers for farm use.!..... oh ee oe Do. 
pe” ee 45 per cent........ 25 per cent........ Do. 


(rticlea the growth, product, or manufacture of Canada to be admitted 
into the United States at the undermentioned special ratcs of duty 
chen imported from Canada 


SCHEDULE C 


Rate of duty. 


Articles. 


| = .j 
| United States. | ,/oposed special 





United States rate. 
Li. nshickivndennntcnndsadeitanaens | 20cents per M pieces.| 10 cents per M pieces. 
SIR csinddc omesncagtnneetnnnen , 50 cents per M...... 30 cents per M. 





Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other 
lumber, planed or finished on one | 
side | 

Pianed or finished on one side and | $1.25 per M feet, oi 
tongued and grooved, or planed $2 per M feet. 
or finished on two sides. | 
Pianed or finished on three sides, | $1.62 per M feet, or | 
or planed and finished on two; $2.37} per M feet. | 
ides and tongued and grooved. | 

Planed and finished on four sides. .| $2 per M feet, or $2.75 
per M feet. i 


$1 per M feet, or $1.75 | 


50 cents per M feet. 
per M feet. 


75 cents per M feet. 
$1.12} per M feet. 


$1.50 per M feet. 


Table showing the yield and value of crops produced by the United 
States and Canada in 1909 and 1910. 


CROPS IN 1909. 


Yield. Value of crops. 


| 
j 


















Crops. ~ — = — 
i - | * , . 

Canada. | United States.| Canada. United States. 

a 

sania 
Corn ..--Dushels..| 19,258,000 2,772,376,000 | $12,760,000 | $1,652,968,000 
WE ccacnens do | 166,744,000 | 737,189,000 | 141,320,000 730, 046, 000 
OO ees do.. 353, 466, 000 1,007, 353, 000 122, 390, 000 | 408, 174,000 
Barley......... do....| 55,398,000 | 170, 284, 000 25, 434, 000 | 93, 971, 000 
RRs ccnidiend do | 1,715,000 | 339, 000 1, 254,000 23, 809, 000 
I vheat....do | 7,806,000 | 17, 438, 000 4,554,000 12, 188, 000 
Flaxseed. ...... do....| 2, 213,000 25, 856,000 | 2,761,000 | 39, 466, 000 
Potatoes....... do. 99, 087, 200 | 376, 537,000 < } 206, 545, 000 
SENG tai neni tons 11,877,100 | 64,938,000 | 132, 689, 345, 000 
Total. vids is dinbbedssccthabidbhaenesohekn 479, 159,700 3, 856, 512, 000 

| 
CROPS IN 1910 

ee bushels 21,277,000 3,125,713,000 | $12,002,000 | $1,523,968, 000 
| Se do 149, 989, 000 695, 443, 000 112, 973, 000 621, 443, 000 
ee do 323,449,000 | 1,126,765,000 | 114,365,000 384, 716, 000 
DOs csncvee’ do. ... 45, 147, 000 162, 227,000 21, 400, 300 93, 785, 000 
EOP cncuchaaile tons. . 15, 497, 000 60,978,000 | 149,716,000 747, 769, 000 
Mend dasdthuakscdimcseddecncsbodsaseuuesee 410, 546, 300 3,370, 682, 000 


Production and exports of wheat by the United States for the years 


1900—1910. 


Exports, fiscal 
year ending June 


Production. 
30 following. 





Bushels. Bushels. 
Sua iapliestraanisbiadialla dais dass lakes alatiiaigagelans as isaauaban 522,229, 505 215,990,073 | 
UTE deuilsdoiuiidaishionadich nha adeatsaisabnssiteicahdaaandaimmnaads 748, 460,218 234,772, 515 
PERL adehehneiedbi adhd niwie wedded cokes 670, 063, 008 202,905,598 | 
DDS a ee gee ak eee se | 637,821,835 120, 727,613 | 
PN id eBbiei lb ailiaghinha tetaiaselencledsesclirendtecsckctiabnnisaiiniate | 552,399,517 44,112,910 
Slice i si tieb Sc hietinsaphsisdad 692, 979, 489 97, 609, 425 
Ws Genera dNONS taciiedskneteitncaneedsesedes 735, 260,970 146, 700, 425 
NOT stillet ceatiimachelioes leith si shns eisinkaeiiepiiechacascinldana weit 634, 087,000 163, 043, 669 
I ii a 664, 602,000 114, 268, 468 
Mie Sta ra Sa a 737, 189,000 84, 472,352 
PU ra Disha in IR nS a Be 695, 443, 000 | hci elliiacaieacaes Geran 








The exports of wheat flour have been reduced to bushels, at the rate 
of 45 bushels to the barrel. 
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Omnibus Claims Bill. 
SPEECH 

OF 
4 


HON. HENRY RAINEY, 


Of ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, February 18, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32767) making appropriations for th 


allowance of 
the Court of Claims under the pr 


provisions 


certain claims reported by 


of the Bowman and Tucker Acts 
Mr. RAINEY said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I desire at this time to call to one 


attention 
single item in this bill. The bill we are considering contains an 
item for the relief of William B. Payne, late a resident of Mis 
souri, and providing for the payment to him of $4,754. These 
are the facts in this case: 

In 1861 William B. Payne was a young man just starting out 
in business in the town of Harrisonville, Mo. In February of 


that year he purchased from D. D. Martin. who had at that 
time an established business in Harrisonville, his large stock 


of dry goods and clothing and other staple articles usually kept 
in a general dry-goods store. Mr. Payne took possession of 
the stock of goods and commenced doing business. He paid for 
it $6,000. In the May following he purchased the entire store 
of W. L. Harris, also a dry-goods merchant in Harrisonville, 
and paid for this stock $3,500. He consolidated the two stores 
and during the months of May and June he added to his stock of 
goods new goods to the value of $300. At that time the war 
was opening up in Missouri. In this section of Missouri public 
sentiment was greatly divided between those who adhered to the 
Union and those who were opposed to the Union. As a result 
of unsettled business conditions business was a! at a stand 
still and his stock of goods was only slightly reduced by sales. 
In the month of July, 1861, while he was still engaged in 
business large bodies of troops in the service of the United 
States were encamped near Harrisonville, Mo. Mr. Payne was 
recognized as a loyal man and a guard of Union soldiers was 
sent by the commanding officer of the Union troops to guard 
his store. In the month of July Union soldiers commenced to 
take from his store large quantities of clothing, 
hats, and blankets and hauled them out to camp where they 
were distributed among the troops. None of these troops had 
been supplied with clothing or camp equipage. Many of them 


mot 


boots, shoes, 


were almost destitute of clothes. During that month United 
States soldiers took from his store goods amounting to $465 
in value. He was informed that the Government would pay 


him for the goods taken. Later on, in the month of September 
of the same year United States troops under command of Co! 
John T. Burris of the Tenth Kansas Volunteers took from a 
pasture near Harrisonville three mules belonging to Mr. Payne 
of the fair cash value of $360. 

During the month of October United States troops under the 
command of Col. A. G. Nugent took from his boot 
shoes, clothing, etc., which were of the fair cash val 
$385, and in December, 1861, Federal troops under the command 
of Col. C. R. Jamison, but acting under the immediate aut] 


store 


of Col. D. R. Anthony, came to his store and took all of 
remainder of his stock of goods except a few articles of sm 
value which were too heavy to transport. At the same t 


these troops took away from Mr. Payne all his remaining 


stock, the furniture in his store, and a lot of corn and h 
of the aggregate value of $5,455. They, however, left hi 


possession of seven head of mules worth in all $1,050, which 
were on another pasture near Harrisonville and which had 
been discovered by the Federal troops up to that time. In 
month of November, however, in 1862, the Uniied S! 


diers took this lot of mules, leaving Mr. Payne absolutely with 
no property at all. 
| <All of this property was taken for the use of the 1 
| Army from a loyal citizen of Missouri. Eacu officer in auth 
| when the property was taken advised Mr. Payne that he woul: 


be fully compensated by the United States Government for 
property they took. 

The proof in this case shows that the property so taken 
| worth in all $7,805. As soon as the war was over in 1867 
Payne took steps to present his claims to the Government, anid 
| employed Col. A. G. Nugent, of Harrisonville, Mo., for that pur 
pose. Later on he employed other attorneys to present h 
claims to the department. He did all he could and was guilty 
| of no negligence on his part. He has never been paid for his 
| property. In 1906 I introduced a bill for him, which was re- 
‘ ferred to the Court of Claims for a hearing on the merits and 


s 
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as to the loyalty of Mr. Payne. On the 12th day of June, 1906, 
the case was heard and findings of fact rendered by that court 
which are printed in House Document No. 912, Fifty-ninth Con- 
cress, first session. On account of the length of time which had 
elapsed since his property was taken by the Union Armies, and 
on account of the fact that many of Mr. Payne's invoices, re- 
ceipts, ete., were lost or destroyed during the war, he was un- 
able to prove up before the Court of Claims to their satisfac- 
tion the entire amount of the property taken by the Federal 
soldiers. The court finds, however, that at the time his prop- 
erty was taken and throughout the late War of the Rebellion 
William B. Payne was loyal to the Government of the United 
States. The court also finds that the military forces of the 
United States during the war by a proper authority, for the 
use of the Army, took the property of Mr. Payne to the value 
of at least $4,654, and they also find that no payment has been 
made by the Government for the same. This, in brief, is the 
history of a meritorious claim. 

Mr. Payne can get no interest on this amount. The judgment 
of the Court of Claims is for only a fraction of the loss he 
suffered. His loss was entailed when he was just starting out 
in business and was irreparable, and it left him penniless. 
During the years since then he has been endeavoring by every 
means in his power to get the Government to pay to him the 
amount to which he is justly entitled. The Court of Claims 
has cut his claim until he can recover only a little over half 
of the value of the goods taken by the Union armies. He is 
now in the evening of life, almost penniless, unable to engage 
in business or to earn money, almost a charge upon his friends 
and relatives. 

I submit that these just claims ought now to be paid. All 
the claims in the House bill have been passed upon by the 
Court of Claims, and that court, after hearing the evidence, 
has found that all these claimants were loyal; that their prop- 
erty was necessarily taken or necessarily destroyed by the 
Union armies. 

When our ever-victorious Army marched into Mexico and 
after an unbroken series of victories reached the capital of 
Mexico they left behind them no unpaid claims. They were 
in an enemy's country, where every family was unfriendly, and 
yet the order issued at that time by the [President of the 
United States to the commanding officers was to treat non- 





combatants in Mexico kindly and to pay fully for every article | 
of food, clothing, or other supplies taken from the people of | 


Mexico. If we can treat with such fairness an alien people 
with whom we were at war, I submit that now, 60 years after 
this property was taken from loyal citizens of the United States 
who happened to live in the war zone during that awful strug- 


gle, we ought to pay the amounts which have been for so long | 


a time justly due. I have discussed only one item in this bill, 
but the findings of the Court of Claims on all of the others 
satisfy me that there is merit in all of them. I submit that 


the time has come for the Government to discharge these obliga- | 
tions; that this filibuster ought to end, and ought to end in the | 


speedy passage of this bill. 


The Interparliamentary Union—Its Work, and Its Present 
Organization. 


SPEECH 


THON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT,| 


OF MISSOURI, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 20, 1911, 


29919) 


On the bill (H. R. making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and for other purposes. 
Mr. BARTHOLDT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: By unanimous consent of the House I insert 
in the Recorp a review of the work of the Interparliamentary 
Union from the pen of Dr. Chr. L. Lange, the secretary general 
of that great organization. It is as follows: 

The plan of bringing together members of the different 
national Parliaments with a view to work in the cause of 
international peace and solidarity, dates only from the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. It is true that already, be- 
tween 1830 and 1840, English and American friends of peace 
had discussed the creation of a “Congress of Nations.” But 
this “American Plan,” as it was styled, had a different bearing. 
It aimed at the constitution of a periodical diplomatic congress. 
Official delegates of the governments should be intrusted with 
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the task of elaborating the international legislation which is 
the necessary condition for the working of an international 
court. 

This plan has found a late and, as yet, incomplete realiza- 
tion in the institution of the “ International Peace Confer- 
ences,” which have met at The Hague in 1899 and in 1907. 

Quite different was the plan of creating a cooperation in the 
service of the work of peace and arbitration among the par- 
liamentarians of different countries. It was both more modest 
and more ambitious. More modest, because it only had in view 
a private or, at most, a semiofficial work. More ambitious, 
because parliamentary action has a wider scope and finds a 
stronger echo than the governmental one. The parliamen- 
tarians are placed between the electors and the executive; 
they can act in two directions—form public opinion and push 
the governments in the direction they desire. 

The plan of founding an interparliamentary union seems to 
have been formed for the first time toward 1870. It was the 
Franco-German War which called forth the idea in the mind 
of an Austrian deputy, the Baron of Walterskirchen. 

Shortly afterwards, in 1872, the Alabama arbitration be- 
tween the United States of America and Great Britain caused 
a general movement in the parliamentary world in favor of 
permanent treaties of arbitration, or at least of the introduc- 
tion of the arbitration clause in treaties of commerce. Tlie 
movement began in the British House of Commons, where, 
in 1873, Mr. Henry Richard, the well-known secretary of the 
Peace Society introduced the first motion of the kind. It found 
a somewhat reserved but sympathetic reception from Mr. 
Gladstone, then premier, and it was carried by the house. 
During the following years similar motions were discussed hy 
the American Congress, and by several European Parliaments, 


| namely by the Italian, the Dutch, the Danish, the Swedish, 


and the Belgian. 

These discussions again awoke and in the minds of different 
personalities, the plan of a parliamentary cooperation in favor 
of international arbitration and peace. The plan was even 


discussed at the International Peace Congress which met in 
Paris during the World’s Fair in 1878. 
But these plans and discussions had no practical conse- 


quences. The origin of the interparliamentary union is not 
to be sought there. 
FOUNDATION OF THE UNION—WILLIAM 

PASSY. 

The foundation of the Interparliamentary Union is due to 
the persevering energy of William Randal Cremer, member of 
the House of Commons, and to the active and interested co- 
operation of the French Deputy, Frédéric Passy. 

Randal Cremer started life in the most humble conditions. 
At first a carpenter, he later became secretary and leader of 
his trade union, then editor. In 1885, 57, he was returned 
member of Parliament. Cremer had the great gift of concen- 


RANDAL CREMER AND FRED! 


| tration. He had founded in 1871 the Workmen’s Peace So- 
| ciety, which became later “The International Arbitration 
League.” His favorite idea was to have concluded an arbi- 





| among the active friends of peace. 


tration treaty between the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. He desired in this to follow the line of least resist- 
ance. The example of the two sister nations, he imagined, 
would be followed by the other peoples. In 1887 he had ob- 
tained the signature of 234 members of the House of Commons 
and of the leaders of trade unionism to an address in favor 
of an arbitration treaty between the two powers. He himself 
crossed the Atlantic at the head of a British delegation in 
order to present this address to the American Congress. 

The plan of an Anglo-American arbitration treaty failed. 
Sut out of this effort the Interparliamentary Union was born. 

Cremer bad seen that Frédéric Passy, leader of the Free 
Trade Party in France, had voiced the cause of arbitration from 
the floor of the French Chamber. In 1888 he opened commun!- 
cations with him. Frédéric Passy is still to-day the veteran 
Of high scientific culture, 
he is especially at home in economic questions. His horizon |s 
larger than was that of his English colleague. An accomplished 
master of the word and of the pen, he is able to influence circles 
which could not be attained by Cremer. The two men completed 
each other, and they were equals in their belief in the ideal, in 
their unshakable optimism. 

The cooperation of Frédéric Passy assured the support of 
French parliamentarians to the work which was to begin and 
to the organization already anticipated by Cremer. 

A preparatory meeting took place in Paris, in one of the rooms 
of the Grand Hotel, on the 31st of October, 1888. It was not 
very imposing; 9 British and 25 French parliamentarians were 


~w 


present. The task was strictly limited—to support the efforts of 
the last years in favor of arbitration treaties between the United 
States, France, and Great Britain. 
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One of the resolutions voted, however, has a larger scope: | the members of the St. Louis conference, assembled at Wash 


“Another meeting to which shall be admitted not only members | 


of the three parliaments named above (sc, American, British, 
and French), but also the members of other parliaments who 
have made themselves known by their devotion to the same 
ideas shall take place next year in order to complete the work 
begun at this first conference.” 

Out of this resolution the Interparliamentary Union was born. 

The first interparliamentary conference, properly speaking, 
took place in Paris in the following year during the World's 
Exhibition, on June 29 and 30, 1889. This meeting had really 
an international character; 96 parliamentarians were present— 
55 Frenchmen, 30 British, 5 Italians, and 1 representative of 
each of the following countries: Belgium, Denmark, Hungary, 
Liberia, Spain, the United States. The conference was opened 
by Jules Simon and presided over by Frédéric Passy. 

This meeting opened the series of successive interparliament- 
ary conferences. In one of its resolutions it gave the funda- 
mental reason of the interparliamentary institution: “ The con- 
duct of the government tending to become more and more the 
expression only .of ideas and sentiments voiced by the body of 
citizens, it is for the electors to lead the policy of their country 
in the direction of justice, of right, and of the brotherhood of 
nations.” 

In the resolution which follows it anticipates the continuation 
of the work begun: ** New interparliamentary meetings shall be 
held each year in one of the capitals of the countries repre- 
sented at the conference, the next meeting to take place in 
London,” 

The following saying is attributed to Mr. Herbert Gladstone: 
“In a few years the foundation day of the Interparliamentary 
Union will be considered as a historic day.” 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNION. 

Up till the present time (1910) the members of the union 
have met 15 times in conference—twice in Paris (1889 and 1900), 
twice in London (1890 and 1906), three times at Brussels (1895, 
1S97, and 1905), once in each of the following European capi- 
tals: Rome (1891), Berne (1892), The Hague (1894), Budapest 
(1896), Christiania (1899), Vienna (1903), Berlin (1908). 
Once the interparliamentarians have crossed the Atlantic to 
meet on American soil, at St. Louis in 1904, In 1910 they will 
again meet at Brussels. 

The conferences at first met in private rooms. In 1892, at 
Berne, they entered the Parliament building. In 1889, at Chris- 
tiania, the head of a government first greeted them in the name 
of his country. Later the chief magistrates, and even the sov- 
ereigns themselves, have lavished attention and hospitality on 
them. This growth in reputation has its parallel in the con- 
stant growth of attention paid to the conferences by the press 
and by public opinion. At first met with contemptuous smiles, 
the interparliamentary conferences are now considered and 
spoken of as important international events, 

Several times they have had the character of great demon- 
strations in favor of international peace and good will, and the 
impression created on the public mind has often had an im- 
portance equal to that of the debates and the resolutions passed. 

In the following passages we give verbatim some parts of the 
speeches delivered at the conferences by contemporary states- 
inen, in order to show their opinion about the union. 

M. Falliéres, now President of the French Republic, who took 
the chair at the Paris conference in 1900, then said in his open- 
ing speech: 

“You can measure by the sympathy with which you are met 
the degree of interest which attaches to your history. It is 
short, no doubt; but how well it is filled! Hardly 10 years have 
passed since you gathered in one bundle, which hereafter it will 
prove impossible to dissolve, those generous efforts, which till 
then were disseminated all over the civilized world, and there- 
fore without any discernible results. Ten years in the lives of 
peoples, it is much less than the flying second devoured by 
time; but this second, does it not suffice for the seed to touch 
the ground, there to deposit the germs of the coming harvest? 

“If we are not fortunate enough to reap this harvest our- 
selves, why should we dismiss the thought that one day our 
children may enjoy it? 

“Thanks to you, we are already far from the time when arbi- 
tration was considered as an intellectual pastime or a utopia 
condemned by what one is wont to call the ‘ wisdom of nations,’ 
whenever an unjustifiable opposition is set up. To-day you have 
to bow to evidence. Attempts which have succeeded are there 
to prove that it is with peoples as with individuals, and that for 
the former as for the latter, there is no resistance which can in 
the long run stay the omnipotence of an idea when this idea 
derives its force from the holy source of fraternity.” 

In 1904 Mr. Roosevelt, then President of the United States of 


ington. He said: 

“It is a matter of gratification to all Americans that we have 
had the honor of receiving you here as the Nation’s guests. 
You are men skilled in the practical work of government in 
your several countries; and this fact adds weight to your cham- 
pionship of the cause of international justice. 

“It would be visionary to expect a too immediate success for 
the great cause you are championing, but very substantial prog 
ress can be made if we strive with resolution and good 
toward the goal of securing among the nations of the earth as 
among the individuals of each nation a just sense of responsi- 
bility in each toward others. The right and the responsibility 
must go hand in hand. Our efforts must be unceasing, both to 
secure in each nation full acknowledgment of the rights of 
others and to bring about in each nation an ever-growing sense 
of its own responsibilities.” 

In 1906 Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, prime minister of 
Great Britain, greeted the London conference in a remarkable 
speech, in the course of which he said: 

“The majority of you have not come here 
will wish this to be understood—as the accredited delegates of 
your respective parliaments. This gathering is unofficial. But 
you are here, if I read the times aright, in the fullest sense as 
the accredited representatives of your fellow country men and 
women, and in this capacity you are entitled to express, with an 
authority attaching to no other assembly in the world, the con 
science, the reasons, and the sentiments of a large and not the 
least influential portion of the human race. In addressing you 
I feel that I am not so much speaking to the representatives of 
divers States of Europe and America as to the exponents of 


sense 


and I think yeu 


| principles and hopes that are common t% us all, and without 
| which our life on earth would be a life without horizon or pros 


| intentions which are not yours. 
| absence of patriotism. 
America, delivered a speech, to which we refer later on, before | 


pect. 

“With the purpose of your mission, let say His 
Majesty’s Government desire unreserved] associate them- 
selves. It is their hope that your deliberations will do much to 
promote a closer understanding between the nations, 


me 


to 


at once, 


“You have indeed done much since the new century began 
to give shape and substance to the growing, the insistent desire 
that war may be banished from the earth.” 

Finally, Prince Buelow, chancellor of the German Empire, 


expressed himself to the following effect, in the speech he deli 
ered for the German Government to the Berlin 
1908 : 

“It is the first time the Interparliamentary Union meets on 
German soil; but you are not unknown to us. In common with 
the civilized world Germany knows how to appreciate the ser 
ices rendered by you to a noble cause. Looking at this 
trious gathering, I find all the ages represented in it: and that 
appears to me quite natural, for in your work you reconcile the 
fire of youth with the experience of a maturer Thus you 
fight against the hesitations and difficulties which oppose them 
selves to all good work; thus you ! 
by very few at the outset. 


Conference in 


illus 


age 


iave reached results expected 


“Led by most distinguished men—I only name your veteran, 
M. Frédéric Passy, whom we bave the great pleasure to see 
amongst us; M. Passy, whom I remember to have seen in Paris 
nearly 30 years ago, and whom we see here again, as generous, 
as ardent, as young as in the past—led by such men, you have 
continued your work, which is to obtain guarantees for peace 


and good will among the nations. 

“ Difficult work, hard work, so many passions, so many preju- 
dices oppose themselves to it, but also beneficial work. I 
say it without exaggeration—from year to year your 
has been more and more pronounced. * * * As a constitu: 
tional minister I know that, as representatives of the people, 
you voice the sentiments of your fellow citizens. Whatever 
may be said, their desires are in majority favorable to concord, 
to progress, to peace; that is, they are in harmony with your 
aspirations. As to the Governments, I hope you will re: 
them this justice that they have met your desires by concluding 
international conventions. They have consulted your wishes by 


can 


success 


rider 


studying all the questions which to them appeared ripe. If the 
Governments are resolved to follow this course in future as in 
the past, it is in part your merit, gentlemen. The Governments 


are at one with each other, at one with you as to the goal to be 
attained. The divergence is as to the means to be employed 
to attain this goal, as well as possible and as safely pos 
me © 2 %, 

“TI wish to say another word which to me seems necessary, 
for some have tried to give to your work a character which does 
not beiong to it; some have tried to impute to you, gentlemen, 
Love of peace does not signify 
Those are patriots who try to prevent 
conflicts by fighting ignorance, always mischievous; prejudices, 


as 
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so unwholesome; hate, so often blind; ambitions, sometimes 
deceitful. Acting thus you act as patriots, as those patriots 
who clear the roads, who remove the obstacles, and who thus 
render freer and easier the march of humanity toward the 
ideal common to all ages, to all nations.” 

During the first years the union had no permanent organiza- 
tion. The conferences invited their members to form “ inter- 
parliamentary committees” in each country. There is the origin 
of the present groups. At the Rome Conference, in 1891, the 


foundation of a central office was discussed, and the creation of | 


a provisional secretariat was decided upon. A definite organiza- 
tion was only instituted by the Berne Conference in 1892. It 
founded the interparliamentary bureau, which should serve as 
central office of the union. The administration belonged to the 
Swiss member of the committee. 

For the next 17 years, up till the 1st of July, 1909, Dr. Albert 
Gobat, member of the Swiss National Council and member of 
the Government of Canton Berne, directed this bureau besides 
fulfilling his other numerous and important functions—a sacri- 
fice of time, of force, and of interest, for which the Interparlia- 
mentary Union will never be able to thank him sufficiently. 
During four years he published a monthly organ, La Conférence 
interparlementaire, whose task was to awake and to keep alive 
interest in and devotion to the common work. It is chiefly in 
this remarkable publication that useful information may 
found regarding the first eight years of the union. 

The attendance at the conferences has gradually become more 
and more numerous, and the groups can count a steadily grow- 
ing number of members. In some parliaments all the deputies 
have entered them. Groups have been formed in nearly all the 
European States. Quite recently groups have been created in 
the Russian Duma, in the Ottoman Parliament, and in the 
Servian Skuptchina. Some members of the American Congress 
had attended individually at some conferences up till 1904, In 
this year an American group was formed. It showed consider- 
able energy by organizing immediately the St. Louis conference. 

WORK OF THE UNION. 

The Interparliamentary Union at its conferences has dis- 
cussed quite a number of questions relating to the progressive 
evolution and organization of the Society of Nations. The con- 
ferences have passed resolutions regarding neutrality and re- 
garding war. Several times they have declared in favor of 
the immunity of private property at sea during war. Two con- 
ferences have adopted a yeu in favor of the elaboration of a 
code of international law. Some of them have discussed the 
problem of the growth of armaments. 

The union has always limited itself to the discussion of prob- 
lems of international law; it has never discussed economic ques- 
tions; and it has even expressly refused to pronounce itself on 
actual political questions. 

The union at first called itself the “ Interparliamentary Con- 
ference for International Arbitration.” When first it expressly 
formulated its object in 1892 at Berne it thus expressed itself: 

“The Interparliamentary Conference for International Arbi- 
tration is the organ of groups of members of parliaments con- 
stituted, or to be constituted, with a view to obtain recognition 
in their States, either by the general way of legislation or by 
particular international treaties, of this principle that conflicts 
between States should be submitted to an arbitration tribunal 
in order to be definitively settled, as well as to treat other in- 
ternational questions of general interest pertinent to the ide: 
of arbitration.” 

As the field of action of the union extended, its name seemed 
too narrow, and the dispositions of the statutes have also been 
somewhat altered. It is, however, in the extension of the prac- 
tice of arbitration that the union has always seen its principal 
object. And if this practice and in general the practice of re- 
solving peacefully international conflicts has made progress 
during the last 20 years one can not but recognize the decisive 
influence of the union in this respect. The numerous points of 
contact created between the statesmen of different countries 
have no doubt contributed toward the evolution of a policy of 
peace in Europe. 

We restrict ourselves to demonstrating the influence of the 
union on three points of capital importance: First, the consti- 
tution of the Permanent Court of Arbitration by the first 
Hague Conference; secondly, the convening of the second Hague 
Conference; thirdly, the framing of the model arbitration 
treaty, which served as base to the discussions of the latter 
conference on this subject. 


THE PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION. 
The first two interparliamentary conferences had only treated 
one side of the problem of arbitration, namely, the conclusion of 


treaties stipulating the obligation for the states to submit con- 
flicts to arbitration, 


be 
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The Rome conference, in 1891, tackled another side of the prob- 
lem. It invited the interparliamentary committees to put on the 
agenda of the following conference the institution of an arbi- 
tration court. This would mean important progress in two 
respects. From a practical standpoint, the recourse to arbitra- 
tion would be facilitated, if it were not necessary to organize 
the tribunal while the conflict was still exasperating the minds 
on both sides, and from a theoretical standpoint the ex- 
istence of such a court would show the state of progress 
of the society of nations. Indeed, it is only by the perma- 
nent existence of a jurisdiction, resting on law,.that a society 
manifests itself as an organized whole, as a legal or judicial 
society. 

The question occupied the three following conferences. At 
The Hague, in 1894, the Hon. Philip Stanhope (now Lord Wear- 
dale), then a member of the House of Commons, laid a report 
before the conference on this question. He concluded by pro- 
posing to charge a commission of six members to elaborate and 
to submit to the following conference a draft for the organiza- 
tion of a permanent court of arbitration. The draft should 
repose on the following principles: 

1. National sovereignty remains inalienable and inviolable. 

2. The adherence of each government to the constitution of 
an international permanent court should be purely voluntary. 

3. All adherent states should be on a footing of perfect 
equality before the international permanent court. 

4. The judgments of the permanent court should have the 
form of an executive sentence. 

The conference adopted the propositions of Mr. Stanhope. 
At the following conference (Brussels, 1895) M. Houzeau de 
Lehaie, Belgian senator, submitted a report in the name of the 
commission and concluded by recommending a draft conven- 
tion in 14 articles, prefaced by a short statement of reasons. 
The conference approved it and instructed its president, Cheva- 
lier Descamps, Belgian senator and professor of international 
law at the University of Louvain, to submit it to the govern- 
ments of civilized nations. 

Chevalier Descamps accomplished the task intrusted to him. 
His “ Essai sur l’arbitrage international, Mémoire aux Puis- 
sances,” sets forth the work of the interparliamentary confer- 
ences on this subject. It is considered as one of the first works 
regarding arbitration. 

When, four years later, in 1899, the first peace conference 
was convened at The Hague, Chevalier Descamps, who repre- 
sented Belgium at the conference, was nominated rapporteur 
of the third commission, intrusted with the study of the prob 
lems of international arbitration. The great convention voted 
by the conference “for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes” to a large extent rests on the convention drafted by 
the interparliamentary union. Thus it places all states on the 
footing of perfect equality with respect to the arbitration court 
created by the convention. 

This was a real victory for the ideas championed by the 
union. It has even been said that the calling of The Hague 
conference itself was due to the interparliamentary movement, 
especially to the Budapest conference in 1896. It is probable 
that several influences were at work, even of rather differen! 
character, to decide the Russian Government to call the peace 
conference. 

At any rate, the conference had the greatest interest for the 
interparliamentary workers. A number of questions studied by 
the union had been discussed at The Hague by responsible and 
official delegates of the states. Only some of these had been 
resolved. The peace conference showed to the interparliamen 
tarians what an important task lay before them: to make tl: 
great reforms which are to replace the present anarchical state 
of international relations by a juridical and legal one, ripen 
in the public mind, and to prepare them for the discussion at 


| the diplomatic conferences. 


CALLING OF THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


And this explains that at St. Louis in 1904 the initiative was 
taken to solicit the convening of another peace conference. 

Mr. RicHarD BARTHOLDT, a Member of the American Con 
gress and president of the St. Louis conference, wrote the 
resolution for a second Hague conference and Mr. THeropor! 
Burton, another American Congressman, introduced it at the 
conference. In the resolution as adopted there are three 
interesting points to be noted. Two subjects are indicated as 
worthy of discussion at the next conference: First. The con- 
clusion of arbitration treaties between the States represented 
at the conference, stipulating their obligation to have recourse 
to arbitration. Second. The periodicity of the international 
congresses, which would thus form a legislative institution 
within the society of nations alongside of the judiciary created 
by the first Hague conference. 
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Thirdly, the resolution ends with a respectful request to the 
President of the United States of America to take the initia- 
tive of calling the conference. 

On the 24th of September, 1904, Messrs. BartHoitpt and 
Gobat, on behalf of the members of the interparliamentary con- 
ferences, transmitted the resolution to Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, 
at the White House, in Washington. Mr. Roosevelt ended his 
reply to the address with the following words: “At an early 
date I shall issue the call for the conference you request.” 

This initiative provoked, three years later, the meeting of the 
second Hague conference. 

MODEL ARBITRATION TREATY. 

In the meantime the union was actively occupied with the 
framing of the pregram for this new conference. This work 
entirely filled the two general assemblies, of Brussels in 1905, 
and of London in 1906. On a special point the London con- 
ference voted a draft of an international convention and took a 
new step forward in the arbitration question, still the chief ob- 
ject of the interests of the union. Indeed, if the court instituted 
by the first Hague conference should be able to exert all its use- 
fulness, it was necessary that the States engaged themselves 
to have recourse to arbitration for certain classes of conflicts. 

The model arbitration treaty, due to the initiative of Mr. 
RIcHARD BARTHOLDT, which was voted by the London confer- 
ence on the remarkable report submitted, on behalf of a special 
commission, by his excellency Ernest de Plener, late Austrian 
minister of finance, was to play an important part at the Hague 
conference of 1907. It was adopted by the Portuguese delegates 
and by them submitted to the arbitration commission. Around 
this draft convention were fought the most passionate strug- 
gles of the conference. During these debates the draft was 
limited in certain respects, but considerably extended in others. 
At first received very coolly, it found successively a more and 
more numerous following, and at last it united the votes of 
32 States out of the 44 represented at The Hague. 

This was not sufficient. The principle of the necessity of a 
unanimous vote, which is regularly followed in diplomatic 
conferences, again prevailed, as the minority refused to give 


way. The conference passed a unanimous declaration, how- 
ever, in favor of the principle of obligatory arbitration: 


“Some conflicts, especially those concerning the interpretation 
and application of international conventions, are liable to be 
submitted to obligatory arbitration without any restriction.” 

It would be wrong to minimize the great importance of this 
unanimous declaration. But it does not bind anybody jurid- 
ically. The second Hague conference only instituted the obli- 
gatory recourse to arbitration for conflicts regarding the recov- 
ery of contract debts, a special point without any connection 
with the work of the Interparliamentary Union and on which 
we shall not dwell here. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE UNION. 

The union could point to a moral victory: At The Hague 
the majority had rallied to its standpoint, but it had not found 
unanimous favor. In order to gain a complete victory it was 
necessary to redouble the efforts and to concentrate them. 

From this standpoint the fifteenth interparliamentary con- 
ference should be looked at. It met in Berlin in September, 
1908, 

The Berlin conference will have a place of its own in the 
history of the union. The place where it met, the cireum- 
stances which accompanied it, combined to give it quite a 
special character. It was a most imposing demonstration in 
favor of the ideas of international peace and _ solidarity. 
More than 600 parliamentarians participated, representatives 
of 18 different countries, among them Japan and Russia. 

The meeting was of particular importance for the organiza- 
tion of the union. 

Since the Christiania conference, in 1899, the union had been 
led by an interparliamentary council, composed of two dele- 
gates from each national group. This body now got its perma- 
nent chairman, while hitherto a chairman had been designated 
for each This new dignity has been conferred upon 
M. Auguste Beernaert, Belgian minister of state, late prime 
minister and late president of the chamber of representatives. 

The chairman is at the same time member and ex officio 
chairman of a new body, the executive committee. The latter is 
composed of five members, the four being elected by the con- 
ference in a plenary sitting and belonging to different groups. 
One of them withdraws at each conference and can not be 
reelected till after two years. He is to be replaced by a mem- 
ber belonging to anether group. 

This committee has the control of the interparliamentary bu- 
reau, which has been transferred from Berne to Brussels. The 
management of the bureau belongs to a general secretary, 
nominated by the council. 


session. 


SZ 


The new organization necessitates considerable expenditure. 
In order to meet this, the union has made an appeal to its 
different groups, asking them to assure an annual revenue 
Earlier the union had lived on the individual contributions of 
members; one State only, Norway, had each year voted an 
official subvention. At the Berlin conference Lord Weardale, 
one of the principal promoters of the reorganization, 
nounced that the British Government proposed to grant to the 


union an annual subsidy of £300. 

The examples of Norway and of Great Britain have 
been followed by several States, and at present the 
assured of an annual receipt of some £2,000. 

The union thus has entered on a new phase, its relations with 
the States and the Governments having been consolidated. ‘The 
latter, by their subventions, have imposed obligations on if. 
But at the same time they have engaged themselves morally 
to take into serious consideration the conclusions which the 
union may reach in its study of international problems. The 
Interparliamentary Union, in this way, has become one of the 
constructive elements in the future organization of the Society 
of Nations. 

The union has a great task before itself, and in order to 
accomplish it, it will want the active help of all the good will 
in existence within the different parliaments of the world. 


already 
union 


is 


AUTHORITIES OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, 1910. 


Interparliamentary council.—Germany.—Richard Eickhoff, 
member of the Reichstag and of the Prussian Chamber of Dep 
uties, Remscheid; Dr. Hauptmann, member of the Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies, Gr.-Lichterfelde. 

United States —RicHarp BartTHuotpt, Member of the House of 
Representatives, Washington ; Tmropore Burton, Senator, Wash 
ington. 

Austria.—S. Ex. 
Vienna. (Vacant.) 

Belgium.—Aug. Beernaert, minister of state, Brussels, presi- 
dent of the council; Aug. Houzeau de Lehaie, senator, Mons. 

Denmark.—Chr. de Krabbe, deputy, late minister of defense, 
Copenhagen; Fredrik Bajer, late deputy, Copenhagen. 

France.—Emile Labiche, senator, Paris; Viscount de La Batut, 
deputy, Paris. 

Great Britain.—Lord Weardale, London; Duncan Pirie, mem- 
ber of Parliament, London. 

Greece.—K. Mavromichalis, deputy, Athens; G. Baltazzi, dep- 
uty, Athens. 

Hungary.—Count Albert Apponyi, deputy, Budapest; 
de Nagy, deputy, Budapest. 

Italy.—Count C. A. de Sonnaz, senator, Rome; 
Compans, deputy, Rome. 

Norway.—H. Horst, late deputy, Christiania 
late deputy, Droebak. 

Netherlands.—M. Tydeman, member 


E. de Plener, member of the Herrenhaus, 


Emile 
the Marquis C. 


C. Brandt 


of the second Chamber of 


the States General, Breda; Van der Does de Villebois, mem 
ber of the first Chamber of the States General, ’s Herto 
genbosch. 

Portugal.—L. Fisher Berquo Pocas Faleao, member of the 


Chamber of Pairs, Lisbon; JjJoio de Paiva, late deputy, Lisbon. 
Roumania.—C.-G. Dissescu, senator, Bucharest ; Alex. Constan- 

tinescu, deputy, Bucharest. 
Sweden.—Ernest Beckman, deputy, 

holm: Ed. Wavrinsky, deputy, Stockholm. 


Djursholm, near Stock- 


Switzerland.—Albert Gobat, national councilor, Berne; Scher- 
rer-Fulleman, national councilor, St.-Gall. 
Members ex officio.—Frédéric Passy, late deputy, member of 


the Institute of France, Neuilly-sur-Seine, president of the first 
interparliamentary conference; E.-N. Rahusen, member of the 
first Chamb of the States General, Amsterdam, president of 
the fifth interparliamentary conference; Baron Descamps-David, 
minister, Brussels, president ¢f the sixth interparliamentary 
conference; John Lund, late deputy, Bergen, jn lent of the 
ninth interparliamentary conference; Armand F res, presi- 
dent of the French Republic, Paris, president of the tenth inter- 
parliamentary conference; and the Prince of Scl i Carolath, 
member of the Reichstag, president of the fifteenth interparlia 
mentary conference. 

Executive committee.—Mr. Auguste Beernaert, Belgium 
dent: Mr. Ernest Beckman, Sweden; Mr. Emile Labiche, Franec 
Mr. M. Tydeman, Netherlands; and Lord Weardale, Great 
Britain. 

Treasurer of the union.—M. Houzeau de Leh Belgian 
senator, Mons-Ermitage, Belgium. 

General secretary.—Dr. Chr. L. Lange, 577 Avenue du Long- 


champs, Uecle, Brussels. 
Interparliamentary bureau.—oi7 
' Uecle, Brussels. 


Avenue du Longchamps, 
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Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
FRANK 


OF FLORIDA, 


WON. CLARK, 


In tHe House or Representatives. 
191, 


2) making appropriations for the nayal service 
for the fiscal year endiog June 30, 1912, and for other purposes 


nuio 
Mir. CLARK of said: 
Mr. Speaker: At this time I doubt if there is any subject of 


Monday. February 20, 


> bil (H. B. 322 





“lorida 








legislation more worthy of the attention of Congress than is the 
subject of our merchant marine for the foreign trade. It seems 
to me that we could address ourselves to no more important a 


problem than that of devising some plan by which we may re- 


gain the position we once held among the nations of the earth 
in the matter of the oversea trade. Every Representative on 
this floor will admit that to-day the American merchant marine 
engiused in the foreign trade is practicaUy a myth. We have 


none worthy of the name. 


in my humble judgment 


Every Representative on this 
ready 


floor 
and willing to do something 


to give us a merchant marine for the foreign trade which will 
reflect credit on this great Republic. So far as our merchant 


murine engaged in the coastwise trade is concerned, no nation 
r the canopy of heaven can boast a better, and the heart of 

true American citizen must swell with pardonable pride 
“ he contemplates the magnificent fleets of palatial stenam- 
ers of American construction which line our coasts and crowd 
our harbors. I would advocate no policy, I would support no 
measure, which would, in the slightest degree, interfere with the 
present status of our coustwise business. 

In the hope then, Mr. Speaker, that I may make some sug- 
gestion for the betterment of conditions relating to our part in 
the ocean-carrying trade of the world, I desire briefly to discuss 
some phases of this great subject. 

DECADENCE. 

Many causes, Mr. Speaker, have contributed to the decadence 
of the American merchant marine. I shall briefly call atten- 
tion to a few of them. 

After the close of the Civil War a great many avenues for the 
accumulation of wealth were opened up to the enterprising, 
energetic, and industrious American citizen. That vast empire 
which we call the West beckoned the young man of the Enzst 
to travel thither and furnish the brain and brawn needed to de- 
velop her vast resources. The mine, the factory, and the farm 
promised quicker and more munificent results than did the 
sea, and opportunities to meet and clash with hostile Indians 
furnished more adventure and glory than did the sea. 

In addition to the opening of our vast western territory to 
settlement and development, the Republican Party, being in full 
control of every department of the Government, entered upon 
their policy of high protective tariffs and the enactment of laws 
specially designed for the nurture and building up of certain 
interests and industries which provided investments for capital 
promising returns far more profitable and infinitely less risky 
than could ever be hoped for from the sea. Not only was it 
the policy of Republican legislation to safeguard investments 
upon the land and guarantee enormous profits from these indus- 
trial and manufacturing undertakings, but it also became the 
policy of the Republican Party, judging it by the navigation 
laws written in the statutes, to cripple, yea, to destroy, our 
merchant marine engaged in the foreign trade. 

Under these conditions, Mr. Speaker, it is little wonder that 
Americans soon forsook the sea and American shipping in the 
ocean carrying trade soon became a shadowy dream of the 
past. Through all these years of Republican neglect and hos 
tility the Democratic Party has steadily and constantly pointed 
the way for the rehabilitation and restoration of our American 
merchant marine. The way is still open. Our Republican 
friends claim there is but one way to restore the merchant 
marine of America to the foreign trade, and that way is by 
governmental subsidy. 
“subsidy ” now grates rather harshly upon Republican ears 
and that they prefer to call it “subvention.” Well, my friends, 
you may call it what you please, but in its last analysis it 
means Government aid 
tain amount of the people’s money from the Treasury of the 
United States and give that money to certain people who will 
run American ships in the oversea trade. We are opposed to 
this on principle. We contend that you have no right, either 
legal or moral, to use a single dollar of the public funds in aid 


rricte 
every 
wh 


I am aware of the fact that the word | 


It means that you want to take a cer- | 


of any private enterprise or industry. But aside from the ques- 

| tion of principle, your “ subsidy” plan is not sound as a matter 
of policy. It is impracticable and is a failure. We have a mail 

| subsidy statute in the laws to-day. That act has been in force 

| for 20 years, and what has it accomplished toward the upbuild- 

ing of the American merchant marine? I assert, without any 

| fear of successful contradiction that the mail subsidy act of 
March 3, 1891, has not caused a single American freighter to 
be added to the American merchant fleet engaged in the foreign 
trade, 

But I am not going to rest with my assertion as to the effect 
of this act. Let me put a witness on the stand who is thor- 
oughly competent to speak on this subject. On January 30 of 

this year, at a hearing before the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries of this House, Mr. C. H. Ellis, manager of 
the United Fruit Co., was on the stand. The United Fruit Co. 
is an American. corporation, incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey, and owning and operating a line of steamers be- 
tween New Orleans, New York, and other ports of the United 
Strtes, and South and Central American ports. Mr. Ellis, in 
speaking on this subject, said: 


In 1861 the percentage of American commerce carried in American 
bottoms was about 65 per cent. It has gradually dwindled down to 
about 9 per cent, notwithstanding the ocean mail act of 1891, which 


seems to have benefited commerce very little. 
This comes, Mr. Speaker, from a practical man, with years 


of experience in the business, and who undoubtedly knows 
what he is talking about. Why continue a policy that is not 


only wrong in principle, but which, after 20 long years of trial, 
is an acknowledged failure? Why not return to the time-hon 
ored Democratic policy, under which our American merchant 
marine did prosper and become master of the ocean carrying 
trade? 

Let us just here take a hurried glimpse at the past. 
examine briefly 
overseas trade. 


Let us 
the history of our merchant marine in the 


HISTORICAL. 

In 1700 New York had 124 sea-going ships, Boston had 194, 
while Liverpool had only 102 such ships. From this it will be 
seen that three-quarters of a century before the Revolution the 
infant colonies were fast challenging the supremacy of the 
mother country in the race for domination in the world’s ocean 
trade. This progress of the American merchant marine con- 
tinued in its onward march until the War of the Revolution 
swept from the high seas the magnificent mercantile navy which 
American enterprise, mentality, and energy had builded. That 
long struggle for liberty left the new-born Republic without a 
single vessel of any consequence flying the American flag along 
the highways of ocean commerce. We had, to all practical 
purposes, to begin anew to construct and establish a merchant 
marine. But with that indomitable and unconquerable spirit, 
which in every period of our history has actuated the American 
people, we set about the task and soon the trackless waves in 
almost every quarter of the globe were lashing the prows of 
American merchantmen. Indeed, so rapid was our progress 
that in 1800—less than a quarter of a century—the total 
tonnage of the United States merchant fleet was 972,500 tons, 
and full two-thirds of this was assignable to the foreign trade. 
This ocean fleet was builded in less than 20 years, by a young 
Republic with only 5,308,483 population, immediately following 
a long devastating war with the mother country, without $1 
of subsidy, and with no governmental aid other than that 
which flows from legislation constructed upon the base of 
* equal rights to all, special privileges to none.” In 1908, when 
the Republican Party had been in control of the Government 
> years, and under the benign navigation laws of that 





for 43 
party, including the mail subsidy act of 1891, the United States 
had, engaged in the foreign trade, including whalers, a total 
tonnage of SS88,776 tons. In other words, in 103 years we lost 
83,724 tons from our merchant marine in the foreign trade, and 
this was lost after the Republican Party came into power. 

The War of 1812 caused the American merchant marine to 
again vanish from the high seas, but again, under the benign 
| influence of patriotic navigation laws and in response to the 
| intelligent effort of American enterprise, the American flag soon 
| fluttered from the peak of an American merchantman in every 
harbor of civilization. So great was our progress that in 1850 
the ships built in American yards registered 272.218 tons, while 
| in that same year Great Britain constructed only 133,695 tons. 
In 1855 we built and put into the trade 2,027 vessels, and of this 
number 381 were full-rigged ships. And so we progressed until 
the fateful day came when the black cloud of civil war threw 
its vaneful shadow over our beloved country. It is true that the 

| Civil War destroyed our merchant marine, and it is likewise 
| true that it has never been restored. That cruel war, so dis- 


astrous in its results to many of our dearest interests, is 46 
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years in the past, and yet our merchant marine still languishes. 
We saw our magnificent merchant fleets perish from off the 
seas under the blighting touch of our seven years’ Revolutionary 
struggle, and witnessed its speedy rehabilitation under the 
friendly influence of our wise navigation laws. Again, in the 
War of 1812, we saw our renewed and more powerful mercan- 
tile navy destroyed by hostile shot and shell, but as soon as the 
smoke of battle had lifted from the seas American thrift and 
enterprise took possession of the ocean carrying trade of the 
world. These two reconstructions of our merchant marine took 
place when we were among the weaker and poorer nations of 
the earth. At the close of the Civil War, when fer the third 
time our merchant fleets had been swept from the seas, we were 
among the richer and more powerful of the nations of the earth, 
and to-day we stand, in a class all alone, as the richest and 
ost powerful Nation on the globe. Why can we not rehabili- 
tate our merchant marine? Wherein lies the difficulty? 

Right here, Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize the fact that 
in neither of the two former cases was recourse had to the 
principle of subsidy in order to rebuild our, merchant marine. 
Governmental aid was neither given nor asked, but that was 
before the birth of this latter-day principle of constructing gov- 
ernmental hothouses for the incubation and nurture of private 
enterprises, 

What, then, is the remedy? 
and languishing merchant marine? Durir¢ the present 
session of Congress the majority of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries has reported a “subsidy” bill. The 
minority of that committee has reported a substitute called the 
Spight bill, carrying the name of the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi, who for so many years has been the ranking 
minority member of that committee. And right here, Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the fact that he is now retiring from Con- 
gress, I desire to digress for a moment to pay just tribute to 
the invaluable services on that committee of Capt. Tuomas 
Sricnt, of the State of Mississippi. For the past four years 
I have served with him on that committee and have gladly fol- 
lowed his leadership. He has at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances been the unrelenting foe of subsidy in every form; 
he has steadfastly stood against special privilege; he has con- 
sistently opposed governmental paternalism; he has been the 
steadfast friend of labor; and has always taken a patriotic 
stand for the restoration of our merchant marine, his only 
insistence being that constitutional methods be pursued and 
that private fortunes should not be builded at the expense of 
the wrongful appropriation of the money of the people. The 
substitute presented by the minority is largely the product of 
the industrious mental activities of Capt. Spigur. 

There is also another bill, Mr. Speaker, known as the Hobson 
bill, which has for its purpose the upbuilding of our merchant 
marine in the foreign trade. This bill embodies all the ele- 
ments of the Spight bill, but it goes further and contains ele- 
ments not in the Spight bill. I cordially approve the Hobson 
bill, which not only seeks to build up our merchant marine for 
the oversea trade, but which also seeks to provide for us a 
naval auxiliary in case of war with a foreign power. I firmly 
believe the Hobson bill will accomplish both purposes, and Mr. 
Speaker, I want to say just here that to RicuMonp PEARSON 
Horson, of Alabama, aided by Capt. THomMAS Srieut, of Mis- 
sissippi, is largely due the credit of finding a plan, without sub 
sidy, by which, in my humble judgment, we can restore the 
supremacy of the American merchant marine in the foreign 
trade and at the same time we can provide a magnificent naval 
auxiliary for use in time of war. Let us examine what is pro- 
posed, 


sick 


FREE 
One of the propositions contained in the substitute we offer, 
Mr. Speaker, is that of free ships. We mean by this that the 
American citizen shall be permitted to go into the markets of 
the world and buy as many and such character of ships as he 
inay please and putting them under American registry he may 
then “nail to the mast” the American flag and sail out upon 
the broad bosom of the sea in quest of the commerce of the 
world. Why should not this be, Mr. Speaker? Why should the 
American citizen be limited in his market for purchases of ve- 
hicles in which to transport our products to the buyers of the 
world? We are told this would be unjust, yea, even ruinous to 
the shipyards of America. I deny it. We can build ships as 
cheaply in America as they can be built on the Clyde or at 
any other spot within the bounds of civilization. This is not 
inere idle assertion. It is not only supported by the eternal 
truth that American ingenuity and skill can successfully meet 
competition in any field of human endeavor, but it is irrefutably 
established by the concrete and immovable fact of actual accom- 
plishment. 


SHIPS. 


Where is the panacea for our | 





IS9 


Only « few days ago an American shipyard, in a sharp com 
petitive contest with all shipyards of all the 
under the shining sun, secured the contract for the construction 


the countries 


of two battleships for the Argentine Republic. The bid of the 
American shipyard was the lowest and best bid, else the con 
tract would not have been awarded to it. Why can we build 
battieships as cheaply as they can be built in other lands? 
Why can we not build commercial vessels as cheaply as they 
ean be built in other lands? If we in successfully compete 
with the foreigner in the construction of a battleship is there 
any man upon this floor who will 1 tain that we ean not, 
with equal success, compete with the foreigner in the construe- 
tion of a merchant vessel? If we ca ot the why not? 
Wherein lies the difference? Does it require a peculiar skill in 
the construction of a merchant vessel required in the con 
struction of a battleship, and of which the foreigner Hos 
sessed and in which we are sadly lacking? In the building of 
iu vessel of commerce is there a material required whiel ot 
Yyequired to build a battleship, which material the foreiguer has 
in abundance and which we can not secure, or of which, if we 
can, the cost is prohibitive? Is there anything in our climate 
whieh affects in a deleterious manner the construction of a 


merchant vessel, but does no harm to a battleship in the build 
ing? All these questions, Mr. Speaker, must be answered in 
the negative. Climate, material, labor, all are just 
as favorable here for successful competition with the foreigner 
in the construction of merchant vessels as in the construction 
of war vessels. It is superlativeiy absurd to contend for the 
coptrary. Then where trouble? What is the matter? 
Dispel from the vision of the American shipbuilder all idea of 
subsidy, and let him understand once and for all that with an 
absolute monopoly of building ships for the coastwise trade, 
with a monopoly of building ships for the commerce of the 
Great Lakes and for river navigation, and that, added to this, he 
shall have the privilege of importing free of duty all ship 
building material, and there will be no trouble and the American 


conditions, 


is the 


shipbuilder can and will compete, and compete successfully, 
with all the world. 
Mr. representing the Munson Steamship 


Joseph R. Foard, 
Line, on February 7, 1911, stated to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, when this subject was being discussed, 
that he did not believe there was any other way to build up the 
Amevican merchant marine in the foreign trade except by adopt- 
ing the policy of registering foreign ships under the American 
flag—in other words, free ships. And who protests against 
registering foreign-bvilt ships under the American flag to en 
gage in the foreign trade? I have heard of no protest or objee- 
tion except that which comes from the American shipbuilder. 
And why should he object? He says it will injure him. But 
how, I ask, will this injure the American shipbuilder? He is 


building no ships for the foreign trade. How, then, in the 
name of commen sense, can it injure him? How can it injure 


me for my neighbor to engage in a perfectly legitimate business 
in which I am not engaged and apparently will not be engaged? 
I say it will not injure the American shipbuilder to admit for 
eign-built ships to American registry for the oversea trade, 
because of the fact that the American shipbuilder is not engaged 
in the business of building ships for that trade. 

Mr. J. W. Powell, representing Wm. Cramp & Sons, of Phila 
delphia, shipbuilders, stated before the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, on January SO, 1911, that the “ last ship” 
his company built for the foreign trade left their yard in 1907, 
four years ago. 

Capt. W. G. Randle, representing the New York Shipbuilding 
Co., of Camden, N. J., stated before that same committee, and 
on the same day, that the last ships his company built for 
the foreign trade were built nine yeurs ago. 

Mr. Fred J. Gauntlett, representing the Newport News Ship 
building Co., stated before that same committee and on that 
same day, that the last ship built by his company for the foreign 
trade was about eight years ago. 

Here, then, Mr. Speaker, are the representatives of three of 
the largest shipbuilding concerns in the United States declaring 
that they are building no ships for the foreign trade, and yet 
they want the American citizen denied the right of having a ship 
built elsewhere and putting that ship under the American fila 
to engage in foreign trade. Building no ships of this characte 
themselves, they are unwilling that should build them. 
This is a “ dog in the manger” spirit, which is not commendable 
in our American shipbuilders, to say the least of it. 
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ATING DUTIES. 

In the substitute to be offered by the minority members of 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and IF 
bill of the majority another proposition is made 
will do much to rehabilitate our merchant 


isheries to the 
which I believe 


marine and restore 
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us to our former place as carriers of ocean freight in the | 
foreign trade. This proposition is a discriminating duty, and | 
surely our Republican friends, having coincided with us and | 
made demand for it in their national platform of 1896, can not | 
now refuse to join with us in our effort to write into the law 
a principle which they then described as “the American policy 
of discriminating duties,’ and which they then declared would 
upbuild our merchant marine. How can you gentlemen who 
represent the Republican Party upon this floor lay claim to 
either honesty of purpose or sincerity of statement if you fail 
now to enact this salutary law? Mr. Speaker, the efficacy of a 
discriminating duty has been demonstrated through long years 
of trial. This is no experiment in legislation. Its virtue has 
been established in the practical school of experience. On the 
4th day of July, 1789, a bill was passed allowing a discount of | 
10 per cent of the import duties on all goods imported into this 
country in American-built ships owned wholly by American 
citizens or in foreign-built ships owned wholly by American 
citizens on May 16, 1789. Under the benign influence of this 
friendly legislation our merchant marine in the foreign trade 
began to grow “by leaps and bounds”; shipyards on American 
soil began to multiply; the call of the sea was answered by | 
enterprising Americans; and it was not many decades before 
the flag of the young Republic was seen in all the harbors of 
the world. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, so rapid was our growth in this line of 
human activity that in the year 1826, just 37 years after this 
discriminating-duty statute was written into the law, we find 
American vessels carrying 95 per cent of our imports and 89.6 | 
per cent of our exports. We then had a merchant marine of 
which every American was justly proud, not only because of | 
the financial consideration, but also because of that patriotic | 
sentiment which stirs the soul of every true man when his | 
country, his home, his people excel in any line of human en- | 
deavor. And why should not that condition exist to-day? Our 
former magnificent commercial fleets were not the hothouse | 
products of “subsidy.” Subsidy in no form is needed to-day. 
If we will only restore the policies adopted by the “ fathers of 
the Republic” and strike from American shipping the shackles 
with which Republican misrule and incompetency have bound 
the industry, American capital, American energy, and that 
dauntless American courage, which knows no such word as 
“fail.” will soon send scurrying across the trackless seas Amer- 
ican vessels, manned and officered by American men, in search 
of the commerce of the world. 

I do not mean to take the position that a discriminating duty | 
alone will restore our commercial supremacy in the foreign 
trade upon the high seas, but I do mean to assert, and to strenu- 
ously maintain, that it will reach a long distance in that direc- 
tion. American capital will seek investment in American ships | 
whenever such investment promises to yield a profit, and not 
before. American ships, constructed or purchased with Ameri- | 
can capital, will engage in the foreign trade when such an un- 
dertaking gives promise of profitable returns upon the invest- | 
ment, and not before. 

There is absolutely no patriotism in a dollar. 
cold-blooded and entirely devoid of sentiment. Nothing attracts 
money save money itself. This being true, Mr. Speaker, we | 
must, if we would induce capital to embark in the business of | 
building and owning ships for the foreign trade, point out the 
road for profitable returns. By the adoption of this principle 
we give the American shipowner an advantage over his foreign 
competitor of 5 per cent of the value of his incoming eargo. 
Of course, in each incoming cargo, there will be some articles 
on the free list, and the discrimination will not apply to them, | 
but the proportion of such articles would be small, and, for the 
purposes of this argument, I think it will be fair to consider | 
that practically the whole cargo will be subject to the discount; 
and in the course of a year it will be found that this discrimi- 
nation in favor of an American vessel will be a tremendous | 
advantage. lowever, we in the “ Hobson bill” to 
give to the American ship an advantage even in the matter of 
transporting goods which enter this country duty free. It is 
proposed to levy a tariff duty of 2 per cent ad valorem on ali 
goods on the free list brought into this country in foreign 
vessels. Of course, if these goods are brought here in Ameri- 
ean ships they enter duty free. Thus, Mr. Speaker, under our 
plan dutiable goods coming here in American bottoms receive 
a discount of 5 per cent, nondutiable goods in American bot- 
toms enter free, but coming here in foreign bottoms they are 
subiected to a tax of 2 per cent. With these tremendous ad- 
vantages it will be a very short time before American ships 
will have complete mastery of American commerce in the 
foreign trade. There can be no other possible result. 
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Mr. Speaker, this solution seems so simple and so certain of 
results that we are made to wonder why our Republican 
friends have not invoked the remedy long ago. What has the 
Republican Party been doing with reference to this most im- 
portant matter? 

What has been, and is, the record of the Republican Party on 
this great question? It is one long story of failure and confessed 
incompetency to deal with the situation. Clothed with absolute 
and unquestioned authority in every branch of the Government, 
almost uninterruptedly, for more than a generation, the Repub- 
lican Party has allowed our magnificent fleets of merchant ves- 
sels, under the withering blight of their iniquitous legislation 
and incompetent administration to gradually and almost com- 
pletely fade from the seas of commerce. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
so transparent has been the failure, that even the Republican 

arty itself, regardless of its claim to infallibility, is forced to 

admit that here is one thing—the American merchant marine— 
which has not prospered under Republican policy and rule. As 
far back as 1872, we find the Republican Party in its platform 
declaring it to be “ the duty of the General Government to adopt 
such measures as may tend to encourage and restore American 
commerce and shipbuilding ’—mark the language.“ Not only is 
it the duty of the Government to encourage, but it is also the 
duty of the Government to restore commerce and shipbuilding.” 
From this language, Mr. Speaker, we must conclude that at 
some period of time prior to 1872 there must have existed an 
“American commerce and shipbuilding” which did not then ex- 
ist, else this intelligent Republican convention would not have 
then been making a demand for its restoration. What became 
of it? I shall hope to establish before the conclusion of my 
remarks that our once flourishing commerce upon the high seas 
was cruelly destroyed by our Republican friends, who, for 40 
years, although armed with complete power, have done nothing 
beyond demanding its restoration at stated quadrennial periods. 
In 1884 the Republican Party again, after 12 years of inaction, 
lamented conditions and said: 

We call upon Congress to remove the burdens under which American 
shipping has been depressed, so that it may again be true that we have 
a commerce which leaves no sea unexplored. 

In 1888 and 1892 this same Republican Party is still demand- 
ing the “ restoration ” of our merchant marine and the upbuild- 
ing of our shipbuilding industry, and in 1896, with their inborn 
disposition to appropriate to their own use, without either com- 
pensation or acknowledgment the property of others, we find 
them loudly proclaiming in favor of restoring to our statutes 
the time-honored Democratic policy of discriminating duties. 
The platform for that year declared: 

We favor restoring the American policy of discriminating duties for 
the upbuilding of our merchant marine and the protection of our ship 
ping in the foreign-carrying trade, so that American ships—the product 
of American labor, employed in American shipyards—sailing under the 
Stars and Stripes, and manned, officered, and owned by Americans, may 
regain the carrying of our foreign commerce. 

Thus we find our friends on the other side of this Chamber 
24 years after their discovery that the merchant marine needed 
restoration confessing their inability to find the means for such 
restoration, and in their despair flying for refuge to the old and 
tried doctrine of discriminating duties. But, Mr. Speaker, it 
seems that the period of lucidity enjoyed by the Republican 
Party on this subject was short lived, because we find that in 
1908, 12 years after this patriotic declaration, the Republican 
Party, having taken no step toward restoring to our statute 
books the principle of a discriminating duty, is still content with 
urging the enactment of legislation to “advance the merchant 


| marine prestige of the country.” 


In the year 1900, in national convention assembled, we find 


| this party, which boasts of its unerring judgment, its devotion 


to progress, and its unfailing loyalty to the industries of our 
land, admitting and lamenting the fact that under the benign 
influences of Republican legislation and administration we were 
dependent “ upon foreign shipping for nine-tenths of our foreign 
carrying trade.” Is this not a pitiable confession to be made? 
Nine-tenths of our commerce—imports and exports—carried in 
vessels which are owned, officered, and manned by foreigners 
and only a pitiful one-tenth of all our boasted ocean trade 
carried in American bottoms! In 1861 we had in our foreizn 
trade, builded under Democratic policy and rule, a tonnage of 
2.496.894 tons and a foreign commerce of $50S8,864,.875. In 1905, 
after 45 years under Republican policy and rule, we had in 


| our foreign trade a tonnage of 943,750 tons and a foreign coi- 


merce of $2,636,074,737. While our commerce with foreign n: 
tions has expanded, while this foreign commerce during the 44 
years mentioned has grown from $508,864,375 to $2.636,074,757, 
an increase of $2,127,210,362, our tonnage in the foreign trade. 


which should have kept pace with the growth of our foreign 
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commerce, has steadily declined until in 1905 it touched the low | 


mark of 943,750 tons. And yet, Mr. Speaker, the Republican 
Party is stil! demanding the restoration of our merchant ma- 
rine. A few more such demands and the last vestige of Ameri- 
can tonnage in the foreign trade will fade from the high seas, 
the Jast merchant vessel in the foreign trade over which floats 
the Stars and Stripes will be sacrificed upon the altar of Repub- 
lican incompetency, and nothing of the magnificent fleets of 
American merchantmen which, under Democratic policy, claimed 
the mastery of the seas will remain. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have said that there was one thing—the 
merchant marine—which the Republican Party admitted had 
not pro »ered under its rule, 
has come to our beloved country which the Republican Party 
has not claimed the credit for, and we have the solemn word 


For the past 50 years no good | 


of the party itself for the proposition that it can do no wrong. | 


This party has always proclaimed itself as the especial guardian 
of the industries of this country. How often have we been 
told that no American industry could languish or suffer under 


the beneficent influences of Republican legislation. Time out 
of mind it has been heralded throughout the country, from 


Republican editorial sanctum and from Republican stump, that 
the softly falling dews of Republican policy would revive any 
drooping industry, and yet here is one industry admittedly 
‘sick unto death” which this great party can not restore. 

In its national platform of 1904 the Republican Farty said: 


While every other industry has prospered under the fostering aid of 





Republican legislation, American shipping engaged in foreign trade in 
competition with the low cost of construction, low wages, and heavy 
subsidies of foreign governments has not for many years received from 
the Government of the United States adequate encouragement of any 
kind. 


Mr. Speaker, was there ever so plain a confession of incom- 
petency? Was there ever plain an admission of failure? 
Here is a political party in absolute control of every branch of 
the Government for substantially 50 years, with complete power 
to write any principle into the law, complaining that “ adequate 
encouragement ’”’ had not been given to our merchant marine by 
the Government! One of two propositions is true: Either the 
Republican Party as represented in Congress for the past 30 or 


so 


40 years is incompetent to deal with the subject of rehabilitat 
ing our merchant marine or else it has been deliberately deceiy 
ing the people for all these years. There can be no escape from 
that proposition, because of the fact that there has hardly been 
a day during all these years when the Republican Party in Con 
gress could not have placed on the statute books any law they 
pleased to better the merchant marine. Why have they not 
done so? More than 12 years ago the Republican Party in na 
tional convention demanded a return to the Democratic policy 
of discriminating duties. Why has not the Republican Party 
in Congress enacted that policy into law? There has not been 
a day since they made that demand when they did not have the 
power to do so. Was the party sincere in that demand? It is 
a well-established rule of law that whenever it appears tbat it 
is in the power of a person to do a particular thing and the 
thing is not done the presumption is the person did not desire 
to do it. The strong, irresistible presumption in this 
against the Republican Party. 


case 18 


We must presume that our Re- 


i9T 


eratie policy on the subject, but condemned in strong language 
the destruction of our merchant marine by the blight of Repub 
lican misrule. That convention declared “* * it Re- 
publican Party) calls upon Congress to remove the burdens 
under which American shipping has been depressed; it imposed 
and has continued those burdens.” 

Again in that same platform it is said: 


(the 








Under a long period of Democratic rule and policy our merchant 
marine was fast overtaking, and on the point of outstripping, that of 
Great Britain. Under 20 years of Republican rule and policy our com- 
merce has been left to British bottoms, and the American flag has 


almost been swept off the high seas. Instead of the Republican Party's 





British policy, we demand for the people of the United States an 
American policy. Under Democratic rule and policy our merchants 
and sailors, flying the Stars and Stripes every pt successfully 
searched out a market for the varied products of Ame in industry ; 
under a quarter of a century of Republican rule and policy les 
our manifest advantage over all other nations in high-paid labor, favor- 
able climate, and teeming soils; despite freedom of trade among all 
these United States; despite their population by the f most rac of 
men, and an annual immigration of the young, thrifty, and adventurous 
| of all nations; despite our freedom here from the lens of life and 
industry in the Old World monarchi their costly navies, their 
| vast tax-consuming. nonproducing standing armies; despite 20 years of 
peace—that Republican rule and policy have managed to surrender to 
Great Britain, along with our commerce, the control of the markets of 


publican friends have not in real earnest desired to restore our | 


merchant marine. 
But what of the Democratic Party on this great question? 


DEMOCRATIC POSITION ON MERCHANT MARINE, 


For more than 30 years the Democratic Party of this Nation | 


has been the consistent friend of the American merchant ma 


rine and has constantly been demanding of Congress legisla- | 


tion looking to the rehabilitation of our once magnificent fleets 
of ocean freighters. On this floor, at the other end of the 
Capitol, and in our national conventions we have persistently 


insisted that such legislative policy should be pursued as would | 


give the American sailor on board the American ship a living 
chance in the race for supremacy in the commerce of the seas. 
The Democratic Party, in its platform declarations and in its 
efforts to enact law, has, through all these years, stood for that 
course which would not only result in the carrying of American 
products in American bottoms, but which would also result in 
sending the starry emblem of the Republic a frequent visitor 
into all the ports of the world and crowning American seama 
ship with commercial mastery in the trade of the oceans. 

In the year 1880 the Democratic Party in national convention 
assembled made this declaration to the country: 
Free ships and a living chance for American commerce on the seas 


and on the land. No discrimination in favor of transportation lines 
corporations, or monopolies. 


rr. 


In 1884 the national convention of our party discussed this 
question at greater length and not only declared for a Demo- 


| construction in America about 40 per cent 





the world. 


In subsequent platforms of the party these declarations were 






substantially reaffirmed, until at the convention of 1904 the 
party issued this pronouncement: 

We denounce the ship subsidy bill recently passed by the 1 
States Senate as an iniquitous appropriation of public funds for pri 
purposes, and a wasteful, illogical, and useless attempt to over t 
by subsidy the obstructions raised by Republican slation to the 
growth and development of American commerce on the sea We favor 
the upbuilding of a merchant marine without new or additional burdens 
upon the people and without bounties from the Pt Treasury 

In the last convention of the Democratic Party, held at Den 


ver in 1908, still true to the spirit of bettering our merchant 
marine which has ever characterized every and act 
of that party, it was declared: “ We believe in the upbuilding 
of the American merchant marine without new or additional 
burdens upon the people and without bounties from the Public 
Treasury.” 


utterance 


Thus it will be seen, Mr. Speaker, that for these last 30 
vears the great Democratic Party of this country has been 
cemanding from Congress the enactment of legislation which 
will inure to the betterment of our merchant marine, which 
will strengthen our reserve force for the Navy, and which will 


return to us our rightful share of the world’s « 
the high seas. 
We realize it will 


‘arrying business 
on 
take time to restore the merchant marine. 
Chere are difficulties to be surmounted before our shipyards ean 
build, as they ought to build, every ship which flies the Ameri 
ean flag. [Applause.] 

BUILDING SHIPS 


The consensus of opinion deduced from the testimony of ex- 


pert witnesses appearing from time to time before the House 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries is that the cost 
of building a ship in an American shipyard ibout 40 per cent 
greater than is the cost of building a similar ship in a foreign 
shipyard. We are told that both the materials and labor cost 
the American shipbuilder so much more than materials and 
labor cost the foreign shipbuilder as to make the total cost of 


greater. Tor 
of the argument, let us concede—and, as a 
concede—that this is true. That is to say, that owing to exist 
ing laws and conditions in this country our shipyards are to-day 
burdened with this handicap of 40 per cent greater cost in con- 
struction than their foreign competitor Hiow can this condition 
be relieved? How can our shipbuilders be 
in the contest with their foreign competitors? With an ab 
dance of shipbuilding material, with every possible facility for 
building ships, with all needed machinery of the de 
and with as skilled workmen and as keen business men as « 
be found in all the world, it must be admitted that 
is radically wrong somewhere if we n not build ships as 
cheaply as they can be constructed anywhere on the face of the 
earth. What is it? Where is the trouble? 

Mr. Speaker, there can be but one explanation of the greater 


the sake 


matter of fact, I do 


given an even show 


in- 


latest 


<0, 
an 


tt something 


ut 
cs 


} 
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cost of constructing a ship in an American shipyard than in 
foreign shipyard. To my mind that explanation is so simple 


“that a wayfaring man, though he | 
therein.” It is this: Every Lr) —f 
shipbuilding is made by our tariff laws t builders 





BOi 


an enormous price over and above tl 

builder. Put steel and all other sl 1 the 
free list and, in my judgment, one yey ore 
the American shipbuilder can successfully compete | the 
world. Our American shipyards to-day have mo 


a ee 
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nopoly of shipbuilding for our coastwise trade, for vessels ply- | 


ing the Great Lakes, and for ail of our river transportation. It 
is useless to tell me that with this monopoly, with shipbuilding 
materials in inexhaustible quantities, with a plenitude of as 
ski:fed workmen as there is in the world, and with the enormous 
burden of tariff taxes lifted from all shipbuilding materials, 
the shrewd, calculating Yankee shipbuilder can not successfully 
compete with all the world. Under competitive bids open to all 
civilization, we are now building in an American shipyard two 





Considering this question from every viewpoint, I would, in 
order to restore the American merchant marine, adopt this 
policy: 

I would allow the American shipbuilder to import into this 
country every single article needed in the construction of a ship 
absolutely free of duty. 

I would allow the importer of foreign goods a reduction of 5 


| per cent of the tariff duties on all dutiable goods brought into 


battleships for the Argentine Republic. This American bid was | 


not made nor was the contract undertaken solely out of a 
spirit of patriotism and love of country. I give the manage- 
ment of this American shipyard full credit for a reasonable 
amount of that broad Americanism which impels all of us to 


prefer American labor, American products, and American insti- | 
tutions; but I submit, sir, that to ascribe the procurement of 


this Argentine contract solely to love of country is taxing hu- 
man credulity too far. 

Ah, but gentlemen say, we can compete in the construction of 
warships—engines of destruction—but we can not compete in 
the construction of vessels of commerce—those evangels of 
Anerican business, thrift, and enterprise—because of the fact 
that our shipyards are thoroughly equipped for the construc- 
tion of warships and build them by wholesale, whereas we do 
not build a sufficient number of merchant ships to enable us to 
operate on the plan of wholesale construction. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past 40 years, under Republican rule, we have built 
in American yards for the oversea trade vessels, Now, if 
under the strenuous efforts of the Republican Party to rehabili- 
tate the American merchant marine, during a period of more 
than 40 years we have built for the foreign trade one mer- 





this country in American-built ships. 

I would levy and collect a tax of 2 per cent ad valorem on all 
goods on the free list brought into this country in foreign-built 
ships. 

I would remit to the immigrant the $4 head tax on all immi- 
grants coming to this country in American-built ships; and, 
finally, I would allow an American citizen to buy a ship in any 
part of the world and give him the privilege to register that 
ship under the American flag, and give him every privilege and 
benefit enjoyed by American-built ships except the privilege to 
engage in the coastwise trade. 

Do these things, Mr. Speaker, and you will rehabilitate your 
American merchant marine. Do these things and in an in- 
credibly short time our merchant fleets will be the joy of 


every American heart, and Old Glory will lead the way in 


| the march of commerce across the trackless seas, [Loud ap- 


chant ship in four years, how long, O, how long will it take us 


to reach the point where we can build merchant ships by 
wholesale and thus become a real competitor with foreign ship- 


builders? If some expert mathematician on the other side of | 


the Chamber will figure this out I shall feel myself his very 
great debtor, and I know that a grateful and long-suffering 
people will at least thank him for relieving the suspense. I 
know full well that a shipyard building a large number of ships 
and constantly building ships can, by standardizing, by buying 
materials in large quantities and thus getting the advantage of 
the wholesale price for those materials, and keeping labor con- 
stantly employed, can build a ship for less money than can a 
shipyard building only a few ships and at long intervals, with 


plause. | 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. JOSEPH F. O'CONNELL, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Monday, February 20, 1911. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 32212) making 


| appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June sv, 


no standardization, forced to buy materials in small quantities, | 


and unable to keep labor constantly employed. There is no 
doubt of this. No man will dispute it. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
let us unhbamper the shipbuilding industry of the United States. 
Let us break the shackles and give our own people a “ square 
deal” in the race for supremacy in the sea carrying trade of 
the world. Let an American citizen go where he may to buy 
a ship, let him place that ship under the American flag, and 
then let him send that ship under the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes to the furthermost ends of the universe in search 
of commerce. 

I would not, at this time at least, permit a foreign-built ship 
to engage in our coastwise trade; I would not permit such a 
ship to engage in our trade on the Great Lakes and rivers of 
this country; I would allow a reduction of 5 per cent on all 
dutiable goods imported into this country in American-built 
ships; I would assess a duty of 2 per cent ad valorem on all 
goods on the free list imported into this country in foreign- 
built ships; and I would remit the $4 head tax on all immi- 
grants coming to this country in American-built ships. With 
these provisions, Mr. Speaker, written into the law of the land 
the decadence of our merchant navy would cease, and in less 
than five years magnificent fleets of American merchantmen 
would be plowing the main under every sun, our sail would 
be constantly in view in every port of civilization, and “ Old 
Glory ” would lead the great procession of maritime commerce 
in every sea of all the world. [Applause.] 

Right now, Mr. Speaker, the United Fruit Co., an American 
corporation, is knocking at the door of Congress and asking for 
American registry for the foreign trade for 17 foreign-built ves- 
sels, practically new, and which could be made extremely valuable 
to our Navy in case of war. The Munson Line stands ready 
with five new and magnificent foreign-built ships to run up the 
American flag and engage in foreign commerce. . Many others 
are ready and anxious to join our foreign merchant fleet and 
thus aid in restoring our prestige in this great traffic. Why 
will we delay? Why not let these ships come in?. We can 
not possibly injure the American shipbuilding industry, be- 
cause they are building no ships for this trade. We will 
not by this legislation injure any other industry in the United 
States. 


i 


1912, and for other purposes— 

Mr. O’CONNELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The statement made by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hopson] that this country will surely be found 
at war with a great world power within 10 months was cer- 
tainly very startling, and while I am reluctant to believe that 
this nation will be plunged into the throes of war within such 
a period, or even in the same number of years in the future, I 
still have such high respect for the gentleman’s earnestness 
and sincerity and such a deep regard for the study which he has 
given to this great problem that I am inclined to follow his 
advice in preparing to defend ourselves against the ravages 
and disasters which would follow the unpreparedness which 
he points out to us. 

I would prefer to consider Japan a friendly nation, par- 
ticularly in view of the statements of her public officials, yet | 
am not unmindful of ber action in striking at Russia withou! 
notice and bringing upon the wor!d a war that few of us 
that time thought was possible. Japan may possibly believe 
that her destiny is to be found in a world conquest, and that 
she can achieve greatest fame through a conflict with this 
Government, but I am one of those who feel that when she 
does attempt to try out her skill at arms she will be found a 
very badly and a very much worsted nation. Her prestige 
will not only suffer through defeat, which we will certainly 
administer to her, but her position as a world power wil! 
quickly vanish. Nations, like individuals, may become too am 
bitious, and no nation has as yet successfully set out on a con 
quest of the Western Hemisphere. The rule of France and 
England and Spain in the Western Hemisphere was due to ex 
ploration and discovery, and not in any true sense to conquest 
In fact, Britain and France and Spain all have been cut off 
from their best possessions simply because they could not con 
tend successfully on this continent when the clash of arms 
took place. The wand of destiny that prevented Furopea 
powers from securing sway or domination will continue to bold 
as against any of the Asiatic or Easiern powers. 

The law of migration, as affecting the human race, has 4 
ways been westward, and all attempts to vary this unwritten 
law have met with failure. It will fail if Japan attempts to 
vary, contradict, or change it. 

I believe that the leaders of the Japanese recognize this fact 
and will abide by it. The words of Count Okuma, the illus 
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trious founder and present head of the Liberal party in Japan, 
is significant in this respect. He says: 

All future expansion must be of a peaceful kind. Seizure of terri- 
tory belonging to other countries, on whatever pretext it may be done, 


is condemned by public opinion and is calculated to arouse hostility 
throughout the civilized world. 


Japan is heavily taxed and burdened, and it would seem as 
though the troubles which Japan is now encountering in her in- 
ternal government would be of sufficient concern to her states- 
nen to keep them quite busy at home for many decades yet to 
come. That this is so we need but to call to mind such state- 
ments as the following from Mr. Matsuda, Japan’s leading 
staresman of the present time, who recently was quoted as 
saying: 

The people are groaning under the heavy burden of taxation, and the 


slightest addition will be enough to crush them. The Government's 
first duty is to lessen the burden. 


Now, although these facts might justify us in discounting the 
probability of war, it will not excuse us of availing ourselves of 
golden cpportunities that will make it impracticable for other 
nations to war with us, 

Our traditional enemy, Great Britain, is just as apt to make 
trouble for us again as she did in 1812, and again in her cun- 
ning interference in the days of the Civil War. She found it to 
her advantage to proclaim her friendship with us in the late 
War with Spain, but if, in subsequent events, it occurred to her 
that she might take advantage of a situation by casting her lot 
against us, we may rest assured that she will be only too 
pleased to do it. The Japanese leaders have just as much re- 
spect for us as ever the English leaders had, and the English 
people at large just as cordially distrust and envy us as do the 
Japanese, and, in my judgment, it would be folly for us to ever 
forget the past enmity of Great Britain or to be unmindful of 
her in the future. It is plainly our duty to guard ourselves and 
to protect this Nation from the possibilities of war. 

I believe in a great Navy as the best insurance against war. 
Unpreparedness, which would invite attack, is little short of 
criminal negligence, of which no Member of this House should 
ever be accused. I shall vote for two battleships, and I believe 
the policy of this Nation, in constructing two first-class battle- 
ships each year, is logical, proper, and entirely consistent with 
our position, dignity, and power. 

In addition to a navy it is necessary at the same time to be 
properly defended, and the fortification of the Panama Canal, 
which we are to consider very shortly, is a matter to which 
we should address ourselves with great care. We are building 
this great waterway at an expense of upward of $400,000,000. 
The American people can not understand why this great expen- 
diture should be made without some provision to protect and 
guard it. No Member of this body who has ever visited 
Panama and watched the magnificent effort made by our Gov- 
ernment, but should be most ready to vote the appropriation 
necessary to defend the work. 

I have visited the Isthmus of Panama on two occasions, one 
of which was within two months. The intricate system 
locks, located so near the two oceans and built with such 
amazing skill, with concrete as its principal factor, could be 
easily rendered useless and ineffective by a single bomb from 
a hostile ship lying at anchor in either Limon Bay on the 
Atlantie side or Panama Bay on the Pacific. 

The human race is unquestionably progressing to the point 
when peace will be imperative, but there is a law of nature 
Which yet obtains with great and ever-persisting force, viz, 
that all the animal kingdom must defend itself. The birds of 
the air, most peaceful of created beings, follow this law. Yes, 
even the trees of the forest and the fishes of the sea consciously 
or unconsciously follow in the same unchanging duty. The 
most highly civilized and progressive communities are the most 
thoroughly policed. Our great cities, with their safe-deposit 
vaults guarded and policed and protected every day, eloquently 
tell us that it is necessary to protect our possessions. The 
little hamlet and town in every State of the Union has its 
night watch and its day police. It is a duty impressed upon 
us all to never be careless of our possessions. If we can not 
trust our neighbors and friends and relatives, if our homes 
must be barred and locked at night, if our stocks and bonds 
and books and moneys and jewels are not safe in this twentieth 
century from those who are nearest, if our neighbors can not 
be trusted, by what form of argument can gentlemen convince 
us that it is not necessary for this Nation, republican in form 
and the envy of the governments of both Europe and Asia, to 
defend and safeguard one of its most ambitious and costly 
ventures which partakes of a form that can be easily destroyed 
by an open or secret enemy? 
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It is not necessary to narrate to this House the history of the 
creation of the present Reptblic of Panama, but in our treaty 
with this Republic we guarantee to it our protection in the 
first paragraphs. How can we better carry out our guaranty 
than by fortifying the entrance to the canal, and thus notifying 
the rest of the world that they can not hope to successfully 
attack the integrity of the Republic of Panama? 

We accomplish a two-fold purpose by the fortification of the 
canal, which in a great measure has been imposed upon us by 
solemn obligation, namely, the maintenance of the canal as a 
waterway for the benefit of the wor'd at large, and also the 
preservation and peaceful continuance of the Panamaian Repub- 
lic, and while the former might be considered by many as the 
most important, yet in the course of events I feel sure that 
history will record the establishment of a successful, intelli- 
gent, and thriving republic as one of the great achievements by 
this Nation. 

It was my privilege recently to attend several of 
the Assembly of the Republic of Panama. The splendid spirit in 
which the members addressed themselves to the task of govern- 
ment and their quick comprehension of the duties of statecraft 
carried with it the conviction that the destiny of the Republic 
of Panama intrusted to men of the highest type, who are 
certain to establish a firm and lasting republic, if they are not 
interfered with by outside powers. This Republic, small in 
area in comparison with our Nation, with a history longer and 
as interesting as that of any other part of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, has entered upon a career that will cause it to play 
a most important part in the events that will interest the entire 
civilized world. QO» its coins are written the words * pro mundi 
beneficio.” Its establishment has undoubtedly been inspired by 
the demands of the future. It is for the benefit of the world 
that the canal will be finished and maintained. It was for the 
welfare of the world that it was to be under the guidance ef a 
republican form of government. If not interfered with, success 
is inevitable. The great natural resources of the Republic of 
Panama, now little known to the merchants of this country, 
will soon make it one of the great markets of the world. To 
the cities of Panama and Colon will come the ships of all 
nations, and every one of them should come there with the 
guaranty that they are entirely safe, and what greater safe- 
guard can be given than that of the guns of the United States 
of America, added to that of the intelligent government of the 
Panamaian people themselves? 

White civilization was first attracted on this hemisphere to 
this one spot, and around it were fought some of the bloodiest 
hattles that the early conquest of this country ever witnessed. 
The razing of the old city of Panama by Sir John Morgan and 
his buccaneers will forever stand out the most shocking 
instance of avarice and cruelty that civilization records for 
itself. In the march of time we have lost sight of the amazing 
instances connected with the history of the conquest of South 
America and the reasons for the diversion of civilization upon 
the Western Hemisphere. Panama played a conspicuous part 
in the earliest history of the white race on this continent, and 
we may feel assured that she is to play 
portant role in the drama of the great 
this House must realize that our Nation will inevitably 
allied and interested in every great movement that occurs in 
that section of the world. Our Navy must protect it, and the 
greatest help and assistance that our Navy can have will be 
in this protected watercourse, 

Gentlemen may quarrel about the terms of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty and that of the later Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
but the American people will not tolerate any interpretation of 
the latter treaty which will not permit of the fortification of this 
canal. If in the estimation of gentlemen the treaty does not 
admit the fortification of the canal, then the American people 
will immediately ask that the treaty be abrogated, although it 
seems to me that this is not at all necessary. 

The memorandum of Secretary Hay to the Senate appears 
to me sufficient to settle beyond question the construction which 
gives us the permission to fortify the canal. This memoran- 
dum from Lord Lansdowne, with reference to the second Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, says: 

While the 


sessions 


is 


as 


a correspondingly 
unknown future, 


im 
and 
be 


amendment reserving to the United States the right of 
providing for the defense of the canal is no longer pressed for, the 
first portion of rule 7, providing that no fortification shall be erected 
commanding the canal or the adjacent waters, has been omitted. The 
latter part of the rule has been incorporated in rule 2 of the new 


draft. 

This did away with the necessity of providing for the right 
of defense on the part of the United States, it 
was thus stricken from the Clayton-Bulwer and the 
first Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 


inasmuch 
treaty 


as 
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It is true that 
under the prior 
the question, both Great Britain and this country agreed to omit 
from it the provision against fortification, it seems to me that 
gentlemen are simply caviling when they deny that we have the 


we had been bound not to fortify the canal 
treaties, but when. in the last construction of 


right to fortify the canal. Both parties to the treaty must have 
deliberately acted in this matter, and the intention is very evi 
dent that this country would naturally be permitted to fortify 
its own possessions. The English view of the treaty at that 
time, which permits of the present construction that we have 
the right to fortify, is again evident from the words of Lor: 
Lansdowne, as follows: 

In form the new draft differs from the convention of 1900, under 
which the high contracting parties, after agreeing that the canal might 
be constructed by the United States, undertook to adopt certain rules 
as the basis upon which the canal should be neutralized. In the new 
draft the United States intimate their readiness “to adopt ’’ somewhat 








similar rules as the basis of the neutra ition of the canal. It would 
appear to follow that e¢ Whole responsibility for upholding these rules 
and thereby maintaining the neutrality of the canal would hence- 
forward be assumed by the Government of the United States 

The change of form is an important one; but in view of the fact 
that the whole cost of the construction of the canal is to be borne by 


that Government, which is also to be charged with such measures as 
may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness and disorder, His 
Majesty’s Government are not likely to object to it. 

in line with this same view the words of John Hay, whose 
conception of the meaning of the treaty ought to be of greatest 
significance at this time, leads us to a construction which must 
have been in the minds of both parties. He said in his mem- 
orandum : 

No longer insisting upon the language of the Davis amendment 
which had in terms reserved to the United States express permission to 
disregard the rules of neutrality prescribed, when necessary to secur 
its own defense, which the Senate had apparently deemed necessary 
because of the provision in rule 1, that the canal should be free and 
open “in time of war as in time of peace” to the vessels of all na- 
tions—it was considered that the omission of the words “in time of 
war as in time of peace” would dispense with the necessity of the 
amendment referred to, and that war between the contracting parties, 
or between the United States and any other power, would have the 
ordinary effect of war upon treaties when not specially otherwise pro- 
vided, and would remit both parties to their original and natural right 
of self-defense and give to the United States the clear right to close 
the canal against the other belligerent, and to protect it and defend 
itself by whatever means might be necessar; 

Added to this evident view on the part of both contracting 
parties, Great Britain and the United States, that there was no 
question but that the canal might be fortified by this Govern- 
ment, is a further fact that at the present time, although this 
question has been discussed very fully, there has as yet been 
no protest on the part of any of the world powers against the 
fortification of the canal. This should convince us all that the 
world agrees that we should fortify our own possessions, [Ap- 
plause. ] 


Why is the Battleship Fleet Kept on the Atlantie? 


SPEECH 


WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


HON. 


In tHe Hovse or Represenratives, 
Tucsday, February 21, 1911, 

On the bill (HL R. 32212) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and for other purposes. 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington said: 

Mr. Speaker: The question that is to-day constantly puzzling 
the American people is why our battleship fleet is continually 
kept on the Atlantic Ocean. Does anyone see an enemy in 
this quarter of the world? The Atlantic Ocean as compared 
with the Pacific is strongly fortified. ‘There is not the slight- 
est reason to expect difficulty on our eastern shore, and even 
if it should come it would be practically impossible for an 
enemy to effect a landing. ‘The centers of population are neur 
our eastern coast. Men could easily and quickly be gotten to 
the Atlantic shores for the purpose of defense. The Pacific 
is practically defenseless. In case of hostilities an army could 
not be sent to the Pacific in many months sufficient to protect 
it from an invading army of any size. We have on the farther 
side of that ocean our island possessions—the Philippines. Al] 
the indications of the present are that if, unhappily, war should 
come again, it would be upon the Pacific. The people of this 


country of all sections are almost unanimously of the opinion 
that the battleship fleet should be kept upon the Pacific. The 
reasons for this belief are so well understood that it need not 
The people believe that battleships should be kept 


be discussed. 
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| where they will probably be needed in case they are ever needed 

at all. But the Navy Department persistently insists that our 
war vessels must be kept as far away from the place of prob- 
able conflict as possible. The policy of the department is to 
keep the Navy located in time of peace where it will be prac- 
tically useless in time of war. as 

To-day we have upon the Atlantic every one of our battle- 
ships and in active commission for service 4 first-class cruisers, 
10 submarine boats, and 12 torpedo-boat destroyers. On the 
Macific we have in active commission 2 submarines, 9 torpedo- 

.f destroyers, 6 armored cruisers—all inferior to the 4 upon 
the Atlantic—and on all the Pacific not a single battleship. 
Why is this true? To-day on the north Pacific coast, from San 
Irancisco to western Alaska, a coast line of 4,000 miles, prac 
tically unprotected by land fortifications, there is not a battle 
ship, not a torpedo boat, not a torpedo-boat destroyer, not a gun- 
boat, not a submarine. That long stretch of American coast 
line from the Golden Gate to the Aleutian Islands is protected 
by one lone armored cruiser, the Colorado, of 13,680 tons, which 
is now in Puget Sound. 

If all the rest of our country was treated as is the Northwest, 
then four second-class cruisers, two upon the Atlantic and two 
upon the Pacific, would be sufficient to protect the entire Nation. 
Yet, if we can read the future by recent events of the past, by 
the indications of the present, this 4,000 miles of our coast line 
on the north Pacific is not only the least fortified but is the 
most liable to attack of any part of our coast in case of war. 

I am not predicting war. I am not expecting war. But it is 
not given to any man to look “ into the seeds of time.” No sane 
man to-day thinks war is impossible. Any man in this country 
to-day who thinks it is not more probable upon the Pacific than 
the Atlantic has studied recent events and present conditions to 
no purpose. Then why should we keep our Navy upon that 
coast where the probability of war is least and leave unpro- 
tected that portion of our country where the probabilities of 

| war are greatest? 

Why should what few vessels that are sent to the Pacific 
be kept near our southern borders? What enemy is there in 
the South Pacific that we must guard against? Are we fear 
ful of Mexico? Are some of the great nations of Central 
America threatening our perpetuity? Are some of the South 
American countries likely to attack us? Can anyone explain 
this action of the Navy Department in keeping what few vessels 
are upon the Pacific in the southern part of that ocean, except 
upon the same theory that it keeps most of the Navy upon the 
Atlantic? That is, it keeps our Navy in as nearly absolute 
safety as possible. The one thing that seems to inspire the de 
partment in reference to the location of the Navy is to keep it 
where no enemy could ever discover it. 

Seattle is 1,000 miles nearer to the Philippines than San 
Francisco. Seward, Alaska, a splendid harbor with unlimited 
coal fields in reach, is 1,000 miles nearer Japan than the island 
of Hawaii. Hawaii is fortified. Alaska is not. Alaska would 
furnish coaling stations to an enemy answering all the purjoses 
of a naval base for a hostile fleet until it could come within a 
few hours of Seattle. If an enemy should wish to attack the 
Pacific coast he would come by way of Alaska and not Hawaii. 
Distance and every other advantage assures this. Southeastern 
Alaska is 1,000 miles nearer the United States than the island 
of Hawaii. Northeastern Alaska is not half as far from Japan 
us is the island of Hawaii. From Yokohama to San Francisco 
by way of Hawaii is 1,300 miles farther than from Yokohama 
to Seattle by way of Alaska. If we desire to protect tie Philip 
pines the place for the Navy would be Puget Sound. it is the 
nearest point by several days from the United States to those 
islands, 

Our fleet could go from Puget Sound to the Philippines long 
before any European nation could send their fleet from their 
home waters to the Philippines, and yet the North Pacific, the 
place least protected, most likely to be attacked, and the best 

| place for our Navy to defend the Philippines, is the one place 
where the Navy Department absolutely prohibits any of our 
vessels to be located. If by chance one does wander into that 
zone, it is hastily docked and immediately ordered to a place ol 
safety. While I would not be so sacrilegious as to compare the 
department with Providence, yet in one respect, and one only, 
they do seem to be alike—“ their ways are past finding out.” 

I know what the answer of the department 
reason why the battleship fleet could not be sent to the Pacifi 
and kept there. This answer has made the people of the coun 
try patient with the situation because they believed if. I must 
admit that I also believed this statement until within the last 
few days. The department says that we can not send the battle 
ship squadron to the Pacific because we do not have sufficient 
' facilities upon that ocean to care for it. A battleship squadron, 


has been as to the 
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according to the department, must consist of 16 vessels. Why 
that magic and particular number I do not know. But less 
than that, according to their statements, would be worthless 
and would be simply turning them over to the enemy. The 
people of the Pacific coast believing that the statement of the 
department was the real reason have been urgently asking for 
additional docking facilities, and during all that time have 
been patriotically voting for two additional battleships each 
year to be kept upon the Atlantic. 

Now, what are the facts? To-day we have upon the Pacific 
coust three docks capable of docking the largest vessels afloat. 
By the time the new vessels are finished we will have two docks 
upon the Pacific Ocean capable of docking any vessel in the 
world now building or contemplated. In fact, two of the docks 
now on the Pacific, the one at Hunters Point and the one at 
Bremerton, have each docked our largest vessel now in commis- 
sion. It is true that the third dock, at Mare Island, which is 
capable of taking any of our battleships, is so situated as to 
require the dredging of the channel, but in this respect it is not 
different from all of the docks on the Atlantic, except those at 
Norfolk, Newport News, and New York, and the only large dock 


| ships to use exclusively on the Atlantic? 


at New York is out of commission much of the time owing to | 


its quicksand foundation and its faulty construction. So that 
to-day, aS a matter of fact, as shown by the records of the 
Navy Department itself, the Pacific is in practically as good con- 
dition to take care of our battleship fleet as is the Atlantic. 
Hither coast could easily care for double the number of battle- 
ships required in a squadron. Either coast can easily care for 
all the naval vessels we now have. 

The statement given by the department as to why they do not 
send the fleet to the Pacific and keep it there is an excuse and 
a pretense and nota reason. In two years from now the Pacific 
will be in better condition to care for our battleship fleet than 
the Atlantic, for by that time there will be on the Pacific two 
Government docks and one private dock that can receive battle 
ships of the Wyoming class, while upon the Atlantic there will 
be but two docks that can accommodate our latest battleships, 
and one of these a private dock. To demonstrate how little 


complaining against the employment of foreign ships to carry 
our coal for the fleet when it made its trip around the world. 
In that letter he says: 

The department has also to inform you that it would have been a 
physical impossibility for the fleet to have made the voyage to the 
Vacific had not foreign bottoms been employed. 

I will insert a copy of this entire letter in the Recorp. 

We had more American vessels then than we have now. If 
we could not send our battleship fleet then, in time of peace, 
without the use of foreign vessels, how could we do it to-day 
without the use of foreign in time of war? Foreign 
vessels could not be used in time of war. American vessels do 
not exist. As no way is yet known to take battleships over- 
land, and as flying machines sufficient to carry them have not 
yet been perfected, how would you get the battleship squadron 
to the Pacific in case of war? 

What justification is there to continue to build more battle- 


vessels 


But we are constantly 
told by those who are opposed to taking the batteship fleet to 
the Pacific to wait until the Panama Canal is finished, and then 
the battleship squadron will be able to strike upon each ocean— 
a statement, in my judgment, that is beautiful in theory and 
impossible in practice. Even if this were true, why not keep 
the fleet on the Pacific while the canal is being completed? Will 
any man answer that question? Those upon the Pacific who be- 
lieve that the battleship squadron will be kept upon that ocean 
after the canal is completed are dreaming dreams that will not 
be fulfilled, unless we bring about a change in the policy of the 
department, for the completion of the canal would only be used 


|} aS an additional argument to keep the fleet upon the Atlantic. 


merit there is in the contention so oft repeated that the Pacific | 


is net able to care for a squadron of 16 battleships, we do not 
have to rely upon opinions nor are we compelled to guess. The 
absolute proof is furnished by the record of the department, 
showing what has already been done. 
Navy says that a battleship should be docked once eyery six 
months. I have here in my hand a statement from the Assist 
ant Secretary of the Navy giving the names of the battleships 
that were docked at the Bremerton Yard, and the time it took 
to dock them, on their way around the world. These 
were: 


ships 


Docked, |Undocked, Days in 





1908. 1908. dock. 
ta iat le Bee May 21 May 26 5 
CO aaa tec atc aaah ella ed May 27 | June 1 5 
a a a a a ae June 2 June 5 3 
Gl inhttchich - na Suid bannddansibembudeie Stuaticenidnieias June 6) June 11 5 
a June 12 June 16 4 
I inch aan hgmt cecal tial June 17 | June 20 3 
BF incettenaatheticthcontpeeietelip Getedbeinchbdiies nena ete oe danli ne ea June 22 | June 25 


It took these seven vessels to dock and undock just 28 days, 
or an average of four days each. What, then, becomes of the 
argument that we have not sufficient dockage on the Pacific 
coast to care for 16 battleships? The Bremerton Yard alone 
could easily care for three times that number. The Bremerton 
Yard alone could dock the entire battleship squadron, if neces- 
sary, five times a year instead of twice, as required. The docks 
at Hunters Point and Mare Island could do the same. There 
are docking facilities on the Pacific coast amply sufficient to-day 
te care for our entire Navy, battleships, cruisers, and all 
smaller boats of every kind and description, and there has been 
sufficient docking facilities at all times for this purpose. 

I know it is contended that in case of war our battleships 
could be taken around to the Pacific, and therefore it is not 
absolutely necessary that they be kept on that ocean for the 
protection of our western coast. For those who contend that 
this can be done, I wish they would state how. Even if our 
battleship squadron was fully equipped and ready to start at 
the declaration of hostilities it would take it from 30 to 60 days 
longer to reach the Pacific coast than it would take an enemy 
coming from the Orient. But if war was to be declared to-day 
our battleship squadron could not be sent to the Pacific. For 
this statement I have in writing the high authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy himself, in a letter sent to me under date of 
September 15, 1908, in answer to one that I had written him 


The Secretary of the | 


———— 


The Secretary of the Navy argues that it would cost $4,000,000 
more annually to keep the fleet upon the Pacific than upon the 
Atlantic. Suppose that this is true. Is it worth $4,000,000 more 
to have a Navy that costs us $130,000,000 a year where it will be 
of use in case of war than to keep it where it is of no use what- 
ever? ‘Two million dollars of this $4,000,000 extra 
is for coal sent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, an entirely inex- 
cusable, unjustified, and unnecessary expense. There no 
justification whatever in sending Atlantic-coast coal the 
Pacific. It is worse than a waste of the public money. is 
not only without excuse or justification, but it to 
destroy an American industry, and at the same time keeps be- 
fore the people the hardly praiseworthy example of this Goy- 
ernment deliberately violating a law that she compels her own 


citizens to ol 


supposed 


is 
to 
it 


also helps 


perve, 


What, then, is the real reason for the keeping of our Navy on 
the Atlantic? Is it a military reason? Certainly not. No man 
contends that this is true, not even those connected with the 


Navy Department. Is it because the battleship fleet could not 
be maintained on the Pacific? The records of the department 
conclusively show that this is a statement without the shadow 
of foundation in fact. What, then, is the real reason? The rea- 
sous are financial and social. The Navy is kept on the Atlantic 
in order that the money spent in its maintenance may be spent 


upon that coast and in order that brass buttons may glitter “ in 
places where society doth most congregate.” 

I do not know who is responsible for this condition. I do not 
attempt to fix the responsibility, but I do know that this con- 
dition should be immediately changed and that such influence 


should no longer control. Atlantie is 


To keep the Navy on the 


an injustice to the whole country, a wrong that constantly 
threatens the peace of the Nation and the whole world. The 
only guaranty of peace is to be prepared for war. The best 


guaranty of peace upon the Pacific would be to keep the battle 
ship fleet permanently upon the Pacific Ocean. By our helpless 
we invite attack. If the Navy was transferred to the 
Pacific, it would immediately quiet all apprehension in every 
quarter of any possible trouble and would stop all talk of war. 
Justly or unjustly, with reason or without reason, it does not 
matter so long as it exists, there is a condition upon the Pacific 
coast to-day that may at any time, by one of those unfortunate 
and unforeseen incidents, involve this Nation in most 
difficulty. Any man who denies these facts is not doing a sery 
ice to his country. Why should this unfortunate and most de- 
plorable condition be permitted to continue when it could be 
immediately removed by sending our Navy to that ocean? ‘his 
would immediately satisfy the people upon the Pacific coast 
and the entire country. Should the place where the repairs 
shall be made and the place where men shall dance be permit- 
ted to outweigh the Nation’s good? For one I have reached the 
parting of the ways upon this matter. I shall not again, after 
the passage of the present bill, vote to increase the Navy if 
that Navy is not to be kept where the interests of the Nation 
demands. I shall not vote to further increase the Navy if where 
it is to be kept is dictated by where the money shall be ex- 
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pended to keep it in repair and by the desire of those in the 
Navy as to where they shall attend social functions. I shall not 
hereafter vote to and mainta a navy that is kept 
perpetually hidden a continent from the only place of 
possible danger. 


Increase 


behind 


in 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 15, 1908. 
Sir: Referring to your letter dated July 22, 1908, inclosing two let- 
ters from the Globe Navigation Co., of Seattle, Wash., protesting against 
the department employing foreign ships to carry coal for the Navy, the 
department has to inform you that it is much to be regretted that the 





present condition of affairs compels the shipment of American coal to 
the fleet in foreign bottoms, thus placing the movements of the fleet 
practically at the mercy of foreign shipowners. 

The department also has to inform you that it would have been a 
physical impossibility for the fleet to have made the voyage to the 
Pacific had not foreign bottoms been employed. No American bottoms 


were offered at all when bids were opened for the transportation of coal 
to the fleet, even though it was well known that the Government would 
accept American ships at an increased rate of 50 per cent over that 
offered by foreign ships. 

Special contracts have been made for every American bottom, whether 


steam or sailing vessel, that offered, if she could possibly be utilized. 
This condition of affairs still obtains, and it will exist until the fleet 
returns to the United States. 
Very respectfully, V. H. METCALF, 
Secretary. 
Hon. WiLuiam E. Humpneey, M. C 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Fortification of the Panama Canal. 
SPEECH 


JOSEPH R. KNOWLAND, 


CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


TON. 


Saturday, February 25, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 32909) making appropriations for the sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 
and for other purposes. ; 
Mr. KNOWLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since the first shovel full of earth was turned 
by the American Government at Panama the people of the State 
of California have watched with keenest interest the progress 
of the work. The completion of this great artificial waterway 
means much to the State that I in part represent. The distance 
between New York and San Francisco by water will be short- 
ened by 7,813 miles, making this route the only convenient one 
for water transportation between our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. 

The famous trip of the battleship Oregon—a California-built 
ship—during the Spanish-American War brought to the atten- 
tion of the whole Nation the imperative necessity of an isthmian 
canal in time of war. The people of the western seaboard, who 
now seldom see a battleship, will welcome the opening of a 
waterway that will double the efficiency of our Navy and place 
the fleet, occasionally at least, in Pacific waters, where the best 
naval experts declare it should be at the present time. 

There has been complaint for years that the Pacific coast is 
lacking in proper defenses. We are, however, gradually sup- 
plying a complete and adequate system of coast defense. “When 
finally opened the canal will practically be a part of the coast 
line of the United States. Let us not make the mistake at this 
time of hesitating in an announcement to the world of our in- 
tention to protect this mighty engineering project, the final cost 
of which will aggregate over $400,000,000. 

I was a Member of this House when we determined that the 
canal should be of the lock type, which action marked the be- 
ginning of operations upon a large scale. There were few 
Members, I venture, voting at that time who questioned for a 
moment that the policy of this Government would be to fortify 
the canal when completed. ; 

The United States has a clearly established right to fortify 
the canal. Those who have given to the subject the most care- 
ful study are of this opinion. Under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
the United States only is pledged to maintain the general prin- 
ciple of neutrality. The first Hay-Pauncefote treaty pledged 
both nations to the joint enforcement of the general principle of 
neutralization in the following language: 

The high contracting parties, desiring to preserve and maintain the 
“general principle’ of neutralization established in Article VIII of the 


Clayton-Bulwer convention, which convention is hereby superseded, 
adopt as the basis of said neutralization the following rules. * * #® 





Now, let us examine the existing Hay-Pauncefote treaty and 


| we find that the language was so changed as to make this Goy- 
|; ernment the sole guarantor. 


It is strikingly apparent that this 


was deliberately done. This is the exact wording of the section 


| under consideration: 


The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules. * * * 

Upon the United States rests the responsibility under this 
new phraseology and not “the high contracting parties.” In 
this connection there was recently published as a Senate docu- 
ment Secretary Hay’s confidential memorandum to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, which is illuminating and from 
which I will now quote: 

Second. By a change in the first line of Article IIT instead of the 
United States and Great Britain jointly adopting as the basis of the 
neutralization of the canal the rules of neutrality prescribed for its 
use, as was provided in the former treaty, the United States now alone 
adopts them. 

This was regarded as a very radical and important change and one 
which would go far toward a reconciliation of the conflicting views of 
the two Governments. 

It relieves Great Britain of all responsibility and obligation to en 
force the neutrality of the canal, which by the former treaty had been 
imposed epon or assumed by her jointly with the United States, and 
thus meets the main stress of the objection which seemed to underlie or be 
interwoven with her other objections to the former Senate amendments. 

The United States alone, as the sole owner of the canal as a purely 
American enterprise, adopts and prescribes the rules by which the use 
of the canal shall be regulated and assumes the entire responsibility and 
burden of enforcing, without the assistance of Great Britain or of any 
other nation, its absolute neutrality. 

It was also believed that this change would be in harmony with the 
national wish that this great intereceanic waterway should not only be 
constructed and owned but exclusively controlled and managed by the 
United States. 

The first treaty contained the following pledge against forti- 
fications : 

No fortification shall be erected commanding the canal or the waters 
thereof. 

The significance of the omission of this pledge in the second 
treaty was fully understood by the representatives of both Goy- 
ernments. England, I venture, was not unaware of the fact 
that by the omission there was reserved to this Government the 
right to fortify. This important omission, considered in con- 
nection with the change of language to which attention has been 
called, should remove all doubt as to the existence of a clear 
understanding between the contracting parties. 

With the fact clearly established that the fortification of the 
nama Canal is not an infringement of any treaty, the weight 
of urgument, to my mind, is unmistakably and overwhelmingly 
on the side of the advocates of the policy of fortifying. ‘The 
reasons that prompt me to this conclusion are many. 

It should be borne in mind that the canal is of the lock type. 
On the Atlantic side, at Gatun, there are three locks; at Pedro 
Miguel, one; and at Miraflores, on the Pacific side, two; all of 
these locks being in duplicate. The destruction of the locks at 
any one of these locations would render the canal useless. In 
case of war, we want to make impossible such a contingency. 

The great Gatun Dam, on the Atlantic side, the controlling 
factor in the success of the mighty engineering project, would, 
if damaged or destroyed, likewise render the canal inoperative 
and valueless. Several visits to the Canal Zone have particu- 
larly impressed these considerations upon me. 

Fortifications at the termini of the canal would effectively 
prevent a blockade. It is pointed out by military experts that 
unless we have fortifications which command the sea for a dis 
tance out, that an enemy would attack our ships one by one as 
they emerged from the canal, for only in single file could they 
pass through. 

It would appear to be the height of folly for us to depead upon 
other nations to keep the canal open in time of war. 

It is argued by opponents of the fortification policy that our 
Navy could defend the canal. In time of war the Navy could 
be far more effective elsewhere. 

A sudden blow at the canal, or the attempt of an enemy to 
blockade, might find our fleet in the wrong ocean and prevented 
from concentrating where most needed. 

The total cost for the fortification of the Isthmian Canal, ac- 
cording to the estimates of the board of officers of the Army 
and Navy appointed by the Secretary of War, is $12,475,328, the 
cost of two first-class battleships. Their 


estimates are as 
follows: 
I tS sisal tial debe tnadiecuhcnsivaedcegtivh on sinc tine-alensioardis ieeiaeneic = $62, 000 
Purchase and reclamation of sites_......_....________ ae 450. 000 
SN i icieisdainn igiatiien iste cola csv sagen ea iviaiteiste escdkaticanilathde 4, 081, 500 
Ss I an inraciniine ehnnnitidingtididedstlainediinarncdtigiaiaiiimanieasiabdinai 1, 966, 000 
SN csesind ik inpeitisee sistas aces eaiteeninaiisaiepapaidaniimianets ae i 1, 181, 188 
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Permanent post: 


CR DECI a cccrcc crisis etninenintensitntiniainaatiiainiiiinmantanite $873, 000 
BE TI go rcennes inti etonciodinninineinmpaniiiatarhadnmadaninds 2, $14, 000 
OE aici eitiitini ctininctdinddiiannnnd "42, 475, 328 


Of this amount the pending bill carries the following two 
items: 





For construct io m of seacoast batteries on the Canal Zone, $2,000,000. 

For the purchase, manufacture, and test of seacoast cannon for 
coast defense, including their carriages, sights, implements, equipment, 
and n achinery necessary for their manufacture at the arsenals, to cost 
l ly not to exceed $1,966,000, $1,000,000; the same to be imme- 
diat available and to continue available until expended. 


This is the beginning. It inaugurates the work, and I shall 
vote for the items. Twelve and a half million dollars, in round 
numbers, is a big sum, it is true, but is it not a sound invest- 
ment? Is it not less expensive than maintaining battleships at 
the termini of the canal? I am a peace advocate, and as such 
shall vote to fortify the canal. As a Member of the Congress 
of the United States I should feel that I had been remiss in my 
duty and was assuming too great a responsibility if I failed to 
so vote. 


Fortification of the Panama Canal. 
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WILLI AM D. JAMIESON, 


OF IOWA, 


HON. 


In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
19171, 


making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 


Saturday, February 25, 


On the bill (H. R. 32909) 
penses of the Government 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. JAMIESON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems strange to me beyond the telling that 
there is a sentiment in Congress that apparently will pass this 
tremendously heavy expense item for fortifying the canal and 
at the same time refuse to pass the Sulloway bill, that is small 
in the expense that it carries, compared with these tremendous 


expenditures, and that seeks only to provide for the decent care 
and comfort of the old survivors of our terrible Civil War 
struggle, in the few years that they have yet of this life. I am 


heartily thankful that this House passed the Sulloway bill, and 
I congratulate it for so doing. But that was weeks and weeks 
ago. What has become of that bill since that time? There 
have been murmurings of a veto, and this may be responsible 
for the bill’s being allowed to sleep quietly without being 
brought to a vote; but I can not allow myself to go on voting 
to expend millions and hundreds of millions of dollars in all 
these other ways and forget the solemn obligation that we owe 
to these defenders of the Union, who offered as a sacrifice 
their all at the time when this Government was comparatively 
weak and they were strong. 

The chairman of the Appropriations Committee estimates 
that the cost of fortifying our canal under the plan of the forti- 
fication board will aggregate not less than $60,000,000, and he 
also estimates that the total expense of operating and main- 
taining the canal and maintaining the troops and the fortifica 
tions will amount to approximately $36,000,000 per year. Con- 
gressman Subttoway, chairman of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and for whom the Sulloway pension bill was named, 
estimates that the cost of this pension bill the first year would 
be $23,000,000. The passage of this pension bill would bring 
joy and happiness into the homes of hundreds of thousands of 
the Union’s old-time heroes and would provide many of them 
with the care and the comforts that their old age demands, and 
yet it seems that this bill is slated to be sidetracked. 

The very ones who are opposed to the bringing of this happi- 
ness into all these homes support, without seeming difficulty, 
the expenditure of nearly three times this amount of money for 
what is claimed by many good authorities to be a useless waste 
for these canal fortifications and for a continuous annual ex- 
pense of one and one-half times the amount that would be 
expended in this first year under the Sulloway bill to take care 
of our needy and deserving veterans. 

Such an attitude wholly incomprehensible to me. The 
heartburnings and the cries of distress that go up from these 
thousands of homes that are asking from this great and strong 
Government only that which is justly due these old soldiers 
appeal to me with a thousand times more force than all of the 
show and glamor that come from this display of force on this 
peaceful canal, 


is 
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Mr. Speaker, I have never yet been able and I never expect 
to be able to appreciate fully the great obligation that we owe 
to these old soldiers. All honor 


to those who offered up on 
the altar of our country their strength and vigor of youth, their 
love of life, their ambitions and hopes for the future. They 


gave of these freely and gladly that we might have the gloricus 
country that we now enjoy, a united Nation and one flag. Is it 
not the very least that we can do for them if we have any grati 
tude in our souls at all, to provide for them in their closing 
days of life? Can we through the measure of mere dollars and 


cents place a value on our reunited country with the Stars and 
Stripes floating over all of us? 
Do for them the most that we will, are we still not debtors 


to them for the great service they have done for us? 

On the cold-blooded money basis we can scarce repay them 
the debt we owe. It is estimated that a reasonable value of the 
time given by these veterans amounted to an excess of $4,000, 
000,000. They donated this amount to our Government. The 
bondholders loaned the Government less than two-thirds t) 


amount, and yet they have been paid back $6,000,000,000. 
In this connection, I desire to insert here a statement made 
| by Col. John McElroy, editor of the National Tribune, in the 

hearings before the Senate committee on the Sulloway bill 
_ There is a financial side to this question that I ould like to 
impress upon the Senators, most of whom have come up since the wac 
and may not fully appreciate all the conditions They have had no 
opportunity to learn these, since they have been carefully suppressed 
by the papers and speakers as a the pensio n question 
Independent of all other considerations, every man who, as officer i 

private, served his country did so at a great financial loss. ‘Tl 


received was but a fraction of that wh 





ch” he would have earned had ‘ee 





























remained at home. A very large proportion of the Army were farmers 
IIlad these men been at home when wheat went up to $2.75 a bus} 

corn to $1.95, pork to $43 a barrel, and other articles in proportion 
they would have received incomparably more for their labor and sk 

than they got at $15 a month — the firs st three years of the w 

and $16 for the last, paid in de; lated currency. It has been ti 
mated that the average pecuni: ~ sacrifi made by every man who 
served three years in the Union Army is in excess of $2,000 If we 
multiply this by the 2,323,000 which the War Department gives as 
‘reduced to a three years’ standard,” we should have an an it far 
in excess of $4,000,000,000. This was an actual money donation | 

the veterans to the cause, without considering sac e of life, pros 
pects, and the terrible meas hips and risks which r endured. The 
vondholders actually loaned t! Government about $2,500,000,000 In 
currency more or less ae pre ted, or ‘thing over half what the 
veterans donated. The bon auhaore have been iid back in principal, 
premium, and interest more than $6,000,000,000. The veterans believed 
that this should be done; they were the strongest supporters of the 
policy. Gen. Joseph Hawley, a distinguished Sen and a high officer 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, set the keynote when he said that 
‘Uncle Sam must be a gentleman and pay his obligations to the last 
ae The veterans solidly supported this policy by their votes, and 
they cheerfully endured the most burdensome taxation to do it. They 
paid taxes on everything they ate, wore, and used, from the match with 
which they lighted the fire in the morning to the soothing sirup th: 

ave their babies at midnight. Now that the bondholders have been 
satis fied to the last penny of what they could claim, the veterans feel 
that the Government should deal out similar justice to those who gave 
waa t money could not purchase. They ask that, as the Gov ent 
has given the bondholder a full feast, the vet s should at least have 


substantial meal. 
The President in his message last December 
fication of the canal. 


a 
urged the forti 
The chairman of the Appropriations Con n- 
mittee estimates that the initial cost of these fortifications w 
be $60,000,000, and that the annual maintenance cost of them 
and of the canal will be $36,000,000. If the President urges this 
vast expenditure for the fortification of this peaceful highway 
of commerce, I wish that he might be able to see his way clear 
to urge the expenditure of $23,000,000 for the next year for the 
bringing of immeasurable happiness into the hundreds of thou 
sands of homes of the faithful defenders of this country. 
During the time that I have been honored with being a Mem 
ber of this House of Representatives I have been brought into 
very close contact with many, many cases of want and distress 
in the conditions of the old soldiers living in my district, and I 


wish that I had the power to picture to you many of these con 
ditions as I have found them—old men, maimed and crippled 
and blind and physically wrecked, suffering the tortures of 


bodily pain, and, worse than that, suffering tl 
that comes from the knowledge of their lack of provision for 
the necessities and comforts of life. I know that if all wl 
have to do with determining whether or not this Sulloway 
shall become a law could go with me into these home 
the conditions face to face of these old veterans and their faith- 
ful wives the expenditures of moneys for the fortification of 
the canal and for the building of new battleships and for t} 
maintenance of an immense standing Army and for all the ex- 
travagances of Government which we see about on every 
side—I say that all these would be laid to one side until we 
had made decent and fair provision for these honored patriots 
of the sixties. 

The safety of our Republic lies in the patriotie hearts and 
homes, and I know of no other one thing that will so tend to 
inspire this spirit of patriotism in the hearts and in the homes 


e mental anguish 
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of this great country as for our Government to show a decent | eyes the picture of woe and distress because of the worries of 


appreciation for the services of these old veterans who gave up 
their all, not for money pay, but because they loved their coun- 
try and were devoted to it. In those days the Government was 
weak and these men were strong, and these men came to the 
rescue of the Government; now the Government is immeasura- 
bly strong and many of these old soldiers are weak. A proper 
sense of justice demands that the strong party now follow the 
example of the strong party of the sixties and care for the 
weaker ones. In this connection I desire to insert two or three 
paragraphs from the pen of one of my old soldier friends, C. M. 
Conway, who lives in my home town of Shenandoah: 

The care for the wounded and disabled by the Government was en- 


tirely befitting, but a just Government understands that the ultimate 
success in the clash of arms was only possible by what may be termed 
the “persistent soldier ’’; by the men who were fortunate enough to 
escape the fate of so many of their comrades, and were able by the 
help of God to carry the flag to victory; and now the conditions in 
the relative strength of the Government and the old soldiers are re- 
versed, when the Government is strong, made so by the success of the 


arms of these men who are now held up to scorn by men who are the 
beneficiaries of their trials and triumph. 

These old soldiers who responded to the several 
in the bloom and prime of vigorous manhood. 
were the strong party and the Government was weak, calling on 
sons to save her from dismemberment. Is it at all unreasonable 
ask the Government to do something for the old soldiers in the chang- 
ing conditions we find to-day? On the one hand we find old age fast 
devastating the remnants of a once mighty army whose battles were 
waged for humanity, who struck the shackles from 4,000,000 of human 
beings, and on the other hand a rich and powerful Government, made 
so by the valorous sacrifices of the old soldiers. 

Are we to count the pennies as we stingily dole them out to 
these defenders of our Union? Let us pause and ask ourselves 
what the consequences would have been if these same defenders 
had stopped to count the cost at Gettysburg and at Shiloh and 
at Vicksburg and at Appomattox. 

Some objection has been made by the opponents of this bill 
in that it does not properly differentiate between the long- 
service and the short-service men. In this connection I desire 
to read another statement by Col. McElroy: 

Reference has been made to inequalities and possible injustices from 
making the basis of this bill 90 days, and much has been said about 
the 90-day and other short-term men. An examination of the records 
of the War Department will show that many of the regiments got into 
more fizhting and suffered severer losses in a few months than other 
regiments did in three years of service. An illustration is pertinent 
at to the Fifty-seventh Massachusetts, a regiment which left Boston 
Common April 18, 1864, which was pretty late in the war. It mustered 
1,052 men. It marched directly into the awful fighting of the wilder- 
ness, where it lost 200 men. Every day thereafter it was under fire 
and losing more or less, until by the time of the Battle of Poplar 
Spring Church it had lost 802 of that 1,052 killed or wounded. It 
could only muster 70 men under its colors, but they went into the 
fight and 4 of them were killed. All this inside of five months. 

Another instance is Stannard’s Vermont brigade. This was a nine- 
months’ organization, which agreed to stay over its time in order to 
take part in the Battle of Gettysburg. By great good fortune it was 
stationed in a swale on the right flank of Pickett when he made his 
famous charge, and opened upon him a devastating fire which tore the 
vitals out of Pickett’s column. The slaughter became so awful that 
one Vermont colonel ordered his regiment to cease firing, saying that it 
was no longer war; it was murder. Had the Vermont brigade been in 
the Army 100 years such an opportunity might not have again come to 


calls to arms were 
It was then that they 


if, or it might not have improved its opportunity as this brigade did. 
Yet the men who did this work have only 270 days’ service to their 
credit 


Another illustration might be drawn from the Battle of Franklin. 
Regiments were hastily raised in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois to meet 
Hiood’s advance into Tennessee and take the place of the veterans who 
had gone to the sea with Gen. Sherman. These hastily levied troops, 
who have only a short service to their credit, helped inflict upon Hood 
at Franklin one of the most decisive defeats of the war, and one which 


virtually ended the rebellion in the West by the destruction of Hood's | 


army. 

In 1890 the total appropriations for the support of the Govern- 
ment were $385,522,367. 
$1,025,000,000. We are expending money with a lavish hand 
in all other directions. Why can not we pause for a moment 
in this mad rush of spending to mete out a little simple justice 
to these old soldiers and their faithful companions? 

Mr. Speaker, I wish you could have been with me in my 
little home in Shenandoah the day before I started to Wash- 
ington for the beginning of this session, the first part 
December, and have seen the old, worn, poorly clad, and poorly 
kept widow of one of our war veterans as she came into my 
home and told me her simple story of distress and suffering. 
Clad in the cheapest garments of the poor, on that cold winter 
morning, with a little old cloak worn by the use of many 
winters and but little protection from the chilling blasts of a 
December wind, her red, bony hands that showed the effects of 
continuous and hard work, with the joints drawn out of shape 
by the pains of disease and covered with poor old mittens that 
were scarce a covering at all, her head wrapped up in a little, 
old cotton scarf whose edges were frayed and which was worn 
thin by an already too long service; this old woman, carrying 
in one of her pockets a crust of bread that she had been 
nibbling at—probably an important portion of her morning 
meul—her face contorted by the sufferings of years and her 


her | 
to | 








| 1812 died while receiving a pension of $100 a month 
This Congress has appropriated over | 


of | 


her condition, the members of her family having died and 
leaving her alone in this big and cold world to provide for 
herself, broken in health because of the years of her day-and- 
night devotion to a husband whom she had loved and cared 
for during his several last years, a husband who had served 
for years in the Union Army and whose health had been 
undermined by the hardships which he had to undergo in the 
camp and on the march and during the battles—I say, if you 
Congressmen could have seen her that December morning as 
she pleaded with me for some help from this great Government 
to sustain her with the actual necessities of life during her last 
years, you would join with me, I am sure, in an earnest effort 
to provide for her and those like her and for the old veterans, 
unless you have hearts of stone. 

In his message in December the President points out that our 
appropriations for the Treasury Department proper for 1911 
were almost $70,000,000. Could we not spend a reasonable 
amount to provide for these old soldiers and their widows? 

The War Department carried an expenditure for 1911 of 
$122,000,000 and more. Could we not expend just a little addi- 
tional sum for these worthy défenders of the Union and their 
helpmates? 

We spent over $49,000,000 for the improvements of our rivers 
and harbors in 1911. Can we not sperd a few more dollars to 


show our gratitude to these veterans and their wives and 
widows? 
The President points out that for 1911 we spent over 


$119,000,000 for the Navy Department proper and $14,000,000 
for the new navy-building:program. Could we not spend a few 
more dollars to provide for the actual necessities of life for 
these patriots of the sixties and their dependent helpers during 
their sunset years? 

It is not a great deal of trouble to pass the bill providing for 
the building of two additional battleships to add to our Navy. 
These represent a cost in the building and maintenance during 
the few short years of the usefulness of the battleship of from 
$22,000,000 to $30,000,000 for each vessel. Can we not spend 
just a little more money in paying a part of our just debts to 
the boys of the sixties and their faithful wives and widows? 

Let us pass this bill and thus give honor and credit to a just 
and a generous Government. As Col. McElroy stated: 

The cost to the Government will be moderate and decrease with the 


greatest rapidity, as an army larger than that which Grant commanded 
at Shiloh, Rosecrans at Stone River, or with which Grant crossed the 


Mississippi to Vicksburg is being yearly mustered out by the Grim 
Reaper. The rate at which they are being mustered out is only ex 


ceeded in our annals by the wonderful spontaneity with which they 
answered President Lincoln's call when the country was hair-hanging 
over the pit of destruction. If this bill passes we can assure you that 
the expenditures under it will decrease every year after the first at a 
rate exceeding $10,000,000 annually, so that in five years the expendi 
tures of the Pension Bureau will fall below $100,000,000, and continue 
to go down at a rate very pleasing to the economists but exceedingly 
mournful to those of us who love and cherish the veterans as sacred 
legacies from the grandest and most heroie period of our country’s 
history. The passage of this bill will bring into more than a half mil 
lion homes the sunshine of content to chase away the gloomy specters 
of want, which have been torturing old veterans and their wives, and 
the feeling of security for the future will no doubt greatly prolong the 
lives of many whom we fondly cherish. 

Its passage will be to the highest degree satisfactory, not only to the 
550,000 veterans, but to their sons, sons-in-law, and other immediate 
relatives who feel deeply upon this subject of justice to the volunteer 
soldiers. It will fill that measure to evenness. Where the veteran it 
75 is given $36 a month, adequate provision has been made for th 
support of that man and his aged wife for the few years which remain 
to them. Ali of the later survivors of the Revolution and the War of 
There is but one 
mind that it will be far better for this great and rich Government t 
give all who arrive at 75 years $36 a month, with proportionate rates 
for those of lower ages, than to follow the practice of the 
years of singling out men here and there as they advance in years and 
giving them $100 a month. Under the old practice only those who had 
political influence could secure $100 a month, while the others had t 
be content to drag out life on pitiful sums. 


yreviou 


With Gen. Kerrer, I hope that an era of peace among the 
powers of the earth has been entered upon, and that the great 
preparations at enormous expense to the nations of the world 
now going on for war, should it come on land and water, ma) 
bave the effect to avert rather than to promote war; but i 
war must needs come to uphold the liberties and the rights of 
man, then let justice be done to those and their dependents who 
patriotically bear the heat, burden, and dangers of the battle 
and who shed their blood and sacrifice life, limb, and health to 
the end that victory for the right may be won and maintained. 

Mr. Speaker, in justice to the soldier and to the soldier 
widow, who sacrificed their everything for us that we might be 
a free and an enlightened and a united people, with a country 
in which there is neither North nor South nor East nor Wesi, 
and but one flag, I hope that we may pass this, and other 


needed pension bills, and thus give to these worthy and deserv- 
ing ones that to which they are so fully entitled. 
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Fortification of the Panama Canal. 


SPEECH 


WILLIAM A. 


OF INDIANA, 


HON. CULLOP, 


In tue Hovuse or Representatives, 
1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 32909) making appropriations for sundry civil ex 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 50, 1912, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CULLOP said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Waiving all treaty questions involved in the 
matter of fortifying the Panama Canal, I desire to call the at 
tention of the House to some reasons which occur to me why 
we should not at this time adopt the policy here proposed to 
fortify the same. : 

True, the treaties controlling the proposition for the con- 
struction of the canal and leading up to it present a serious 


Saturday, February 25, 


proposition as to our right to fortify it and one about which 
there is sharp conflict among leading Members of this House 
and others who have given the subject serious consideration. 
jut waiving that subject now, and for practical reasons, I sub- 


mit we should not enter upon the policy at this time to fortify 
it. I am, I desire to say, a friend to the construction of a 
canal across the Isthmus, because I believe, and have for years 
entertained the belief, that it would extend our trade facilities. 
open up new markets, enlarge our commerce, and stimulate 
the demand for our surplus products, reduce the cost of trans 
portation, and shorten the distance between our producers and 
some of the foreign consumers of our products. All these will 
redound to the very great benefit of our industries and will 
inaugurate a new and better era in our commercial affznirs. 
Its successful completion would be the accomplishment of 
the greatest engineering feat of all the ages and shed luster 
on American genius, skill, and ability. 

A canal across the Isthmus would unite the waters of two 
great oceans and fleets which float upon their bosoms bearing 
cargoes of both freight and passengers could pass from one to 
the other without interruption. It is a gigantic enterprise, 
commanding the most favorable consideration of the entire 
world. Its security is of great moment and deserves careful 
attention at our hands. But why should its fortification by 
this Government be commenced now? No dangers threaten its 
use, no interruption is proposed now or in the immediate future. 
The entire commercial world is deeply interested in its neutrality, 
also interested in keeping it so, and this insures its safety by all 
the nations of the globe. Who would dare obstruct its freedom, 
or harass its access? If any such would attempt it, he would in 
cur the displeasure of every other nation whose argosies of com- 
merce float on the seas. This is a guaranty of its freedom to ail 
the world and its safety from attack from any hostile foe. If, 
however, we are to enter upon the policy of its fortification, 
this is not the time to do so, and we should delay the time until 
we know its completion is assured. It is not constructed yet, 
and while the date of its completion is fixed for the year 1915, 
by its optimistic friends, still there are those who do not antici- 
pate their optimistic dreams will be realized so soon. Natural 
conditions existing in that country furnish ample reason for the 
entertainment of such opinions. 

Only this week much basis for this belief has been furnished. 
We are informed by reliable reports from the zone that one of 
the greatest landslides on the canal since its construction began 
occurred a few days ago. It is estimated the slide contains 
500,000 cubic yards. It was unexpected, and for this reason it 
gives alarm as to the future. It must be removed, and will 
necessarily delay the completion and add enormously to the 
cost of its construction. 

Col. Goethals, in his lecture on the canal given in this House 
a short time ago, told us of one landslide containing 49 acres, 
all of which, he then said, must be removed before it was 
finished ready for public service. There are also others to be 
removed. Taking these facts into consideration, is there not 
some doubt as to the date of its completion, as te the time when 
it will be open for navigation? If the occurrences which have 
taken place are to continue, as now seems probable,,we may 
safely doubt its completion at the time fixed and for quite ; 
while thereafter. We are driven to these conclusions by the 
experiences already had. All these unfortunate things multiply 
the cost of the canal, which has already reached enormous 
proportions, and we should hesitate about unnecessarily adding 
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to that great expense, and for this reason I doubt the advisa- 
bility of entering on the policy of its fortification at this time 
Its success is not an assured fact, but is in jeopardy for the 
reasons herein given, and will so remain until these 
are all removed. Before we swell the expenditures on 
project for fortifications its success should be assured. 
When the original act passed authorizing its construction, 
the cost was fixed at $135,000,000. That amount has been in 
creased from time to time until now it is fixed at the stu- 
pendous sum of $375,000,000, of which sum already there has 
been expended about $300,000,000. But under the 
natural conditions existing there, as past 
establish, the amount now fixed for its will be increased 
until no one can safely predict its total cost or the date of its 
completion as a common highway ready for navigation. The 
sum proposed by this bill to be appropriated for fortifications 


obstacles 
this 


unfortunate 
experiences clearly 
cost 


is about $4,000,000, but no one will assert that will complete 
the work for this purpose. It is a beginning only of a work 
which will cost several times that amount before completed 


Then, why should we now enter upon this policy when there 
is no urgent reasen present or prospective for it and it is barely 
possible there never will be. 

It is not only the cost of constructing fortifications we should 
avoid unless necessary, but also the cost they will entail upon 
this Government for maintaining them. Useless expenditures 
should be avoided, and no valid reason throughout the course of 
this debate has been given for immediately entering upon this 
proposed policy, and until some good and sufficient reason is 
given for it I shall vote against it. I stand ready at all times 
to vote for appropriations necessary for the good administration 
of every department of our Government, but I am unwilling at 
this or any other time to vote any useless appropriation, 
large or small, and this appears, from all that we can learn 
here from its friends, that it is not essentially necessary for the 
good and efficient administration of any department of the Goy- 
ernment or the defense of persons or property. 

In the expiring days of the Sixty-first Congress there appears 
to be an extraordinary effort to exploit the National Treasury, 
and appropriations are made for the most trivial purposes in 
order that a policy may be fastened upon the Government to be 
hereafter maintained. Such a policy by an expiring Congress 
not be adopted or the people of the conntry made the 
victims of such vicious and reckless conduct by any party invol- 
untarily retiring from power, and it should be prevented if pos 
sible in order that abuses may not be multiplied to the great 
detriment of a patient patriotic people who bear all the 
burdens of government and sustain its flag in time of danger. 

For the reasons herein given I can not see the necessity of 
this appropriation or the adoption of the proposed policy, and 1 
shall vote against the measure and hope it will at this time be 
defeated. 


for 


should 
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Our Obligations at Panama. 


SPEECH 





+ + , qr ‘ > 
HON. DAVID J. FOSTER, 
OF VERMONT, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Saturday, February 25, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32909) making approp: ms for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 


and for other purposes. 


Mr. FOSTER of Vermont said: 

Mr. Speaker: We are all friends of the canal. We congratu 
late ourselves upon its approaching completion. We voice our 
profound appreciation of the splendid service of the War De 
partment, whose general conduct of the vast and difficult enter 
prise has been altogether admirable, whose success in the wor 
of sanitation throughout the zone has given the world an obje 
lesson of inestimable value. We do not underestimate the diffi 
culties of the task the Government has before it in maintaining, 
operating, policing, and protecting the completed canal. There 
is of no disposition anywhere to permit a niggardly or carping 
spirit to show itself in our preparations for that work. On the 
contrary, as a free hand has been given to the Government in 
all matters connected with the construction of the canal, so we 
are emphatically in favor of the most liberal provisions and the 
utmost freedom of action for the 
with its maintenance and protection. 


Government in connection 
What we ask and all we 
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is that we fulfill our obligations in connection with 
canal, and that we adopt the best method of protecting it. 
The question that confronts us in connection with the com- 
pleted task is whether it is necessary or desirable or preferable 
that we should fortify the entrances of the canal, or whether 
we should first invite the various nations who have not already 


ask 


the 


done so to enter into treaty agreements with us for its neu- | 


trality. 
wise counsel, for the construction and perpetual maintenance of 
such fortifications mean an enormous initial expenditure of 
money and a huge annual appropriation. 
and higher considerations to prompt us to the exercise of wis- 
dom in this behalf. We should first of all fulfill our obligations 
at Panama. 

We have these obligations. They result from our traditions, 
our policy, our treaties, our position in this twentieth-century 
world of ours, and our relation to the generations yet to come. 
I believe that these obligations are binding upon the conscience 
of the American people and that, so far as they involve our for- 
eign relations, their fulfillment will be demanded by them upon 


From the economic standpoint this question demands | 


Sut there are other | 


the principle of international right and justice, which from the | 
first has governed, guided, and controlled the diplomacy of our | 


Republic. I believe their fulfillment will strengthen us at home, 
increase our prestige abroad, and settle forever and in the right 
Way the question of the necessity for the fortification of the 
canal, 


OUR HISTORIC POLICY. 


For more than half a century before we undertook the con- 
struction of the canal our policy respecting the project of inter- 
oceanic communication across the Isthmus of Panama was that 
no nation, even though exercising sovereignty over it, could 
claim a monopoly of the Isthmus for this purpose. Our states- 
men saw that this narrow neck of land separating the two great 
oceans must inevitably become a great international thorough- 
fare of commerce. They insisted that ownership of the Isth- 
mus carried with it a trust in the interests and for the benefit 
of all mankind, and that any canal constructed through it 
should be neutralized by international agreement and should be 
open to all on equal terms. In 1826 Henry Clay, then Secretary 
of State under President John Quincy Adams, in his instrue- 
tions to our representatives to the Panama Congress, said among 
other things: 

If this work should ever be executed so as to admit of the passage of 
sea vessels from ocean to ocean the benefits of it ought not to be ex 


tlusively appropriated to any one nation, but should be extended to all 


ecg < the globe upon the payment of a just compensation or reason- 
abie tolis, 


Nearly a decade later the United States Senate adopted a 
resolution requesting the President to consider the expediency 
of opening negotiations with the governments of other nations 
for the purpose, among Other things, of securing forever by 
treaty stipulations the free and equal right of navigating any 
canal constructed across the Isthmus to all such nations upon 
the payment of reasonable tolls. 

Again, in 1839, the House of Representatives unanimously 
ndopted a resolution requesting the President to consider the 
pxpediency of opening or continuing negotiations with the 
rovernments of other nations: 


For the purpose of ascertaining the practicability of effecting a com 
munication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by the construc 
tion of a ship canal across the Isthmus and of securing forever by 
suitable treaty stipulations, the free and equal right of navigating 
such canal to all nations. 

In 1847 President Polk, 
treaty concluded with New 
hmong other things: 


In entering into the mutual guaranties proposed by the thirty-fifth 
article of the treaty, neither the Government of New Granada nor 
that of the United States has any narrow or exclusive view. The ulti- 
mate object * * is to secure to all nations the free and equal 
right of passage over the Isthmus. * * * There does not appear 
to be any other effectual means of securing to all nations the advan- 
ages of this important passage but the guaranty of the great com 
mercial powers that the Isthmus shall be neutral territory. The in 
terests of the world at stake are so important that the security of this 
passage between the two oceans can not be suffered to depend upon 
the wars and revolutions which may arise among different nations. 

In 1858 Mr. Cass, then Secretary of State, clearly and suc- 
tinctly enunciated the principle by which the United States 
was actuated in all matters relating to the interoceanic routes 
across the Isthmus. In writing to the then minister to Cen- 
tral America, he said: 

The progress of events has rendered the interoceanic routes across 
the narrow portions of Central America vastly important to the 
commercial world, and especially to the United States, whose posses- 
sions extending the Atlantic and Pacific coasts demand the 
speediest and e% modes of communication. While the just rights 
of sovereignty of the States occupying this region should always be 
respected, we shall expect that these rights shall be exercised in a 
spirit befitting the occasion and the wants and circumstances that have 
arisen. Sovereignty has its duties as well as its rights, and none of 


in submitting 
Granada 


to 
(now 


the Senate the 
Colombia), said 


across 


slest 
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these local governments, even if administered with more regard to the 
just demands of other nations than they have been, would be per- 
mitted, in a spirit of eastern isolation, to close these gates of inter 
course on the great highways of the world and to justify the act by 
the pretensions that these avenues of trade and travel belong to them 
and that they choose to shut them or, what is almost equivalent, to 


encumber them with such unjust reguiations as would prevent their 
general use. 

As President Roosevelt stated in his special message to 
Congress on January 4, 1904: 

The principle thus enunciated by Secretary Cass was sound then 
and it is sound now. 


In 1881 Mr. Blaine, then Secretary of State, in a communi- 
cation to Mr. Lowell, our minister at London, wrote: 
The United States recognizes a proper guarantee of neutrality as 


| essential to the construction and successful operation of any highway 


across the Isthmus of Panama, and in the last generation every step 
was taken by this Government that is deemed requisite in the premises 
The necessity was foreseen and abundantly provided for long in ad 
vance of any possible call for the actual exercise of power. 

In his annual message of December, 1885, President Cleve- 
land stated: 

Whatever highway may be constructed across the barrier dividing 
the two greatest maritime areas of the world must be for the world's 
benefit, a trust for mankind, to be removed from the chance of domina 
tion by any single power, nor become a point of invitation for hos- 
tilities or a prize for warlike ambition. 

These official statements could be multiplied. I have quoted 
enough to make apparent to him who runs the historic policy 
of the United States. If further proof should be desired, it 
would be found in the provisions of our treaty of 1846 with 
New Granada and in our treaty of 1850 with Great Britain, to 
which reference will shortly be made. 

Is this avowed policy of more than half a century of any 
binding effect upon us? After iterating and reiterating through 
decade after decade that even sovereignty over the Isthmus 
could not deprive the nations of their equitable interest in a 
ship canal constructed through it can we now announce with 
any degree of consistency that the canal is our possession to 
the exclusion of every interest of the rest of the world? We 
have not the sovereign ownership of a foot of land on the 
Isthmus. We have been granted permission to build and main- 
tain a ship canal across it. This canal is of greater value and 
importance to us than any other nation. We are entitled to 
enjoy to the utmost the advantage that justly accrues to us by 
reason of its construction by us. Shall we fortify the canal 
and say “ Hands off,” or shall we ask the President to continue 
negotiations with the Governments of other nations for the 
purpose of— 
securing forever, by suitable treaty stipulations, 
right of navigating the canal to all nations— 
as did the Senate in 1835 and as did the House in 1839? 

To be sure, circumstances and conditions have changed some- 
what since the time when we were declaring that such an inter- 
oceanic highway “ must be for the world’s benefit,” “a trust for 
mankind.” Our construction and maintenance of the canal and 
our enormously increased power and prestige are the principal 
factors in that change so far as it concerns us in this discussion. 
With our invincible Navy, with our recognized position among 
the nations, with our complete control over the canal, it is pos 
sible for us to say, with far more assurance than in 1826, that 
the benefits of the canal— 
should be extended to all parts of the globe upon the payment of a just 
compensation or reasonable tolls. 

There was no precedent to guide us in that early day. To-day 
we have one in the Old World and one in the new; for th 
powers early in its history neutralized the Suez Canal, declaring 
it should be free and open— 
in time of war as in time of peace, to every vessel of commerce or of 
war, without distinction of flag. 

And in 1881 the Argentine Republic and the Republic of Chile 
neutralized by treaty Magellan Straits forever and guaranteed 
free navigation to the flags of all nations. 

If not strictly a precedent, our fathers had before them, 
as we have before us to-day, our experience on the Great Lakes 
In 1817 the United States and Great Britain entered inio an 
agreement which practically neutralized those great highwa) 
of commerce. By its terms the naval force of each nation or 
those Lakes and Lake Champlain was limited to four ships o! 
100 tons burden, each armed with one 18-pound gun. 

The United States consolidated its force in one ship of 400 
tons carrying four 18-pound guns. For nearly half a century 
this ship, the Michigan, has been doing police duty up and 
down those great waters. Not to speak of its other advantages. 
no one can estimate the millions of money that have been saved 
to our taxpayers by this simple agreement whose wisdom and 
practicability have stood the test of nearly a century of ex- 
perience. This agreement was followed in 1856 by a general 


the free and equa! 


treaty among the European powers neutralizing the Black Sea 
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and Danube River. In a similar way the perpetual neutraliza- 
tion of Switzerland was guaranteed, the untold blessings of 
which have been enjoyed by that little Republic for almost a 
century. In 1864 a similar treaty gave neutrality to the Ionian 
Islands and another in 1867 made the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg “a perpetual neutral state.” It is apparent therefore that 
our historic policy respecting the neutrality of the proposed canal 
wis in keeping with the spirit of the times, that it was a part 
of a great world policy fraught with benefit to all mankind. 
And that policy will continue to be our policy so long as the 
canal remains a monument to the enterprise and constructive 
genius of the American people. Sound throughout the decades 
lending up to the canal it will continue sound throughout the 
centuries of its maintenance. We could not turn our backs 
upon it if we would; we would not if we could. 


TREATY OBLIGATIONS. 


| Britain and New Granada our policy of neutrality. 


| to the vessels of commerce and of war of all n 


But our Government was not content with the mere adoption | 


of a policy. 
alre idy 


As Mr. Blaine plainly indicated in the statement 
quoted, a proper guaranty of neutrality was net only 
recognized as essential to the construction and successful opera- 
tion of any highway across the Isthmus of Panama, but the 
“hecessity was foreseen and abundantly provided for long in 
advance of any possible call for the absolute exercise of the 
power.” In 1846 we entered into a treaty with New Granada, 
of which the Isthmus of Panama was thena part. Article XXXV 
of that treaty contains, among other things, the following pro- 
visions: 

The United States guarantees positively and efficaciously to New 
Granada by the present stipulations the perfect neutrality of the before 
mentioned Isthmus, with a view that the free transit from the one to 
the other sea may not be interrupted or embarrassed in any future time 
while this treaty exists. 

In 1850 the historic Clayton-Bulwer treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain was proclaimed. This treaty had spe- 
cial reference to the then proposed Nicaragua eanal and pro- 
vided, among other things, that the two Governments- 

Will guarantee the neutrality thereof, so that the said canal 
forever be open and free. 

It was distinctly stated in the treaty that— 

Having not only desired in entering into this convention to establish a 
particular object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby 
agree to extend their protection 
to the interoceanic communication whether by canal or 
vay, by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. 

By the provisions of this treaty both nations were bound 
never to obtain or maintain exclusive control over a canal 
across the Isthmus. Accordingly before our Government under- 
teok to construct and maintain the Panama Canal a new treaty 
was concluded with Great Britain. The general principle of 
neutralization established in article 8 of that convention was 
continued unimpaired in the new treaty. By article 5 of this 
treaty which was promulgated in 1901 our Government adopted 
as the basis of the neutralization of the canal almost word for 
word the rules embodied in the convention of Constantinople 
for the free navigation of the Suez Canal. These six rules are 
us follows: 





may 


rail- 


1. The canal shall be free and open to vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against such nations or its 


citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traflic or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of tratlic shall be just and 
equitable. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded nor shall any right of war be 


exercised or any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
slong the canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
and disorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be strictly necessary ; and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the 
least possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and 


with only such intermissions as may result frem the necessities of the 
service. Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as 
vessels of war of the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental hindrance 
of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed with all 
pp ssible dispatch. 


5..The provisions of this article shall apply to the waters adjacent to 
the canal within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at 


any one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart 


28 soon as possible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not de- 
part within 24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 
Nigerent. 
6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all work necessary to the 


nstruction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be deemed 
to be a part thereof for the purposes of this treaty, and in time of war 

in time of peace shall enjoy complete immunity from attack or in 

ry by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair their usefulness 
as parts of the canal. 

In 19083 our Government entered into a treaty with the Re- 
publie of Panama in order to secure from that Government the 
necessary authority to construct and maintain the canal throug 
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the Isthmus of Panama. 
follows: 


Article of that treaty is as 


The canal, when constructed, and the entrances thereto shall be neu- 
tral in perpetuity. and shall be open upon the terms provided for by 
section 1 of Article III of and in conformity with all the stipulations 


of the treaty entered into by the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain on November 18, 1901. 
Thus it appears that 50 years before we undertook the con- 


struction of the canal we embodied in our treaties with Great 
It further 
renewed and final expression to that policy by incorporating into 
our treaties with Great Britain and the Republie of Panama the 
principle of the neutralization of the canal for all time. Having 
declared in those treaties that the canal shall be free and open 
ations “ observing 


these rules,” it is our plain duty to afford the maritime powers 


of the world an opportunity to agree to observe these rules, as 
Great Britain and Panama have already done. 
We need spend no time debating what we ought to do if 


the powers should refuse to agree to observe the rules, the 
very rules which in 1888 some of the powers bound themselves 


by solemn treaty obligations to observe respecting the Suez 
Canal and whose wisdom and potency and_ sufficiency have 
been demonstrated through the peace and war of a score of 


years. Such action on the part of any one of the powers is 
simply unthinkable. With the nations of the earth agreeing 
to our rules of neutrality the fortification of the canal would 
be not only unnecessary, but a crime against civilization and 
2 criminal expenditure of the people's money. For while there 
is no positive prohibition of fortification in our treaties with 


Great Britain and Panama, the very idea of neutralization is 
inconsistent with fortifications. To fortify the canal under 
these circumstances would be equivalent to saying to the 
foreign governments: ‘‘ You have bound yourself by treaty to 


observe our rules of neutrality, but we do not trust you and 
therefore beware of our guns.” 
RIGHTS OF TIE FUTURE. 

Upon the question of the fortification of the canal the future 
is entitled to be heard, for we are placing the burden of its 
construction upon the generations yet to come. Theirs also 
will be the burden of maintaining and operating it. The ever- 
increasing advantage of the canal to us is unquestioned, but 
whether it will prove a paying investment no one to-day can 
foretell. In the railroad the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
it already has a strong and successful competitor furnishing 
a route hundreds of miles shorter between New Orleans and 
Hawaii. 

In this state of uncertainty as to the revenue to be derived 
from the canal we owe it to the future that no unnecessary 
burden be placed upon it; that every honorable means be em- 
ployed to save it from the heavy and perpetual burden which 
fortification would impose, Such fortifications in the end would 
doubtless cost $50,000,000; to maintain them and the necessary 
garrisons would mean an expenditure of not less than $5,000,000 
a year. The moment the fortifications were completed we should 
have before us the problem of their defense. The rapid prog- 
ress in aeronautics in recent years justifies the belief that within 
a decade it will be possible for an enemy to send from one of 
his battleships an airship which, sailing 10,000 feet above the 
earth, could drop an explosive capable of utterly annihilating 
the proposed fortifications. Says Lieut. Prosser, of the United 
States Army: 


across 


modern 


The use to which the army will put the airship and its 
effi y as a weapon of war do not begin to be realized, nor can they 
be realized until actually used in hostile operations 





It would be necessary for us, 
nection with the fortifications a fleet of air warships and air 
warship destroyers. In short, such fortifications would be in 
time of peace a useless expense and a cockpit in time of war 
Our Navy. without adding anything to the already enormous cd 
mands upon the Public Treasury for military purposes, can ful 


therefore, to maintain in con 


nish more adequate, more satisfactory defense for the canal 
than could any fortifications we could possibly construct. Ad 
miral Evans than whom there is no better authority declared 
that— 

one battleship is better than a whole line of forts, becau 1 batt hip 


is a moving force that can go wherever it likes at a moment 


ir public revenues 
is annually expended on account of our wars 


At a time when from 65 to 78 per cent of o1 


past and antiel 

pated, no one can gainsay the wisdom of our utilizing to a 
moderate degree our present means of defense 

When the battleships and cruisers already authorized and in 

course of construction have been completed we shall have 48 of 

these huge floating engines of war. In piping times of peace we 


have little regular sea duty for this superb Navy. But a little 
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regular sea duty would not be disadvantageous. So long as our 
Navy is maintained at its present size three or four warships 
could be spared to police the waters adjacent to the entrances to 
the canal. There are those, moreover, who insist that our fleet 
must be materially increased; that we must have at least 15 
additional battleships and a corresponding number of armored 
cruisers. The time would seem to be far distant, therefore, 
when because of other duties our Navy in times of peace will not 
be able to perform the necessary police duty to protect the canal 
from the rovers, the marauders, the irresponsible craft that from 
time to time infest the high seas. It is equally certain that in 
time of war, fortifications or no fortifications, our Navy will be 


relied upon to safeguard our interests at Panama. But the | 
menace of a hostile fleet there is remote indeed. It takes no 
prophet or son of prophet to say that not in the twentieth 


century shall we become engaged in armed conflict with Great 
Britain, or France, or Germany. 

The canal is 8,000 miles from a naval power bordering on the 
Pacific. We stand in just about as much danger from airships 
as from warships from. nation that distance away. We are to 
remain on the Isthmus a long time. If the future should find 
that our method of neutraiization afforded inadequate protec- 
tion, it would have ample opportunity to adopt such 


other 
methods as wisdom and experience should dictate. 


It will be 


easier for the future to construct fortifications, should they be 
found necessary, than to destroy fortifications found unneces- 
sary. Let us give heed to our obligations to the future, which 
must foot the bills. 
THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 
In 1794, in a treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, provision was made for the settlement by arbitration 


of certain boundary disputes and other differences between the 
two nations. That treaty at the time was extremely unpopular. 


It was criticized as a complete surrender to Great Britain. It 
proved the political ruin of its author, John Jay. Yet, by that 
treaty was “ushered in the modern era of international! arbi- 


tration.” The progress and improvement in the international 
relations of the world which marked the nineteenth century 
were due in large measure to that treaty. To-day the United 
States is again leading in a great world movement in interna- 
tional relations. Its purpose is the establishment at The Hague 
of a permanent international court of arbitral justice, whose 
doors shall be always open, inviting the nations to submit their 
international differences to it for judicial settlement: whose 
judges shall be men learned in the law; whose judgments shall 
establish justice and carry conviction. 

President Taft vindicated his title as the foremost leader of 
all the world in this movement when he declared in a recent 
address in Washington: 

If now we can negotiate and put through a positive agreement with 
some other nation to abide the adjudication of an international arbitral 
court in every issue which can not be settled by negotiations, no matter 
what it involves, whether honor, territory, or money, we shall have 
made a long step forward by demonstrating that it is possible for two 
nations, at least, to establish between them the same system of due 
process of law that exists betwen individuals under a government 

We are already preparing to celebrate with Great Britain in 
1915 a century of peace. I look forward with confidence to see 
as the central feature of that celebration the ratification of a 
treaty between these two great English-speaking nations pro- 
viding for the submission to such a court for judicial decision 
of all the differences that may arise betwen them. Certain it 
is that we are entering upon a new era of international rela- 
tions. It is coming to be seen that after all a civilized nation 
is but a group of civilized men and women, and that such a 
group should conduct itself toward all similar groups its 
own citizens conduct themselves toward one another. Never 
before has the world seen so great and so varied and so far- 
reaching activity in behalf of the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national differences, nor so many and so varied and so influ- 
ential agencies enlisted therein. 

We have passed beyond the stage of academic discussion, be- 
yond the stage of the dreamer, the idealist, the Utopian advo- 
cate of peace. The world is addressing itself to the very prac- 
tical question of the improvement of international morals, 
international conduct, international relations. Staggering 
der the folly, the waste, the disgrace of almost $2,000,000,000 
annually deyoted to war budgets, the peoples of the earth are 
calling upon their constructive statesmen to devise practical 
methods for their relief. Their leader has appeared in the per- 
son of President Taft. Rational and practical and statesman- 
like, he proclaims the common-sense doctrine that in all essen- 
tials national honor does not differ from individual honor, na- 
tional boundaries from private boundaries, national claims of 
whatever sort from private claims of whatever sort, and that 
just as the private individual throughout the civilized world 
has learned to submit to judicial adjudication all his claims and 


as 


un- |} 








| will be guaranteed forever and forevermore. 
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differences, albeit they involve his honor, his fair name, and all 
that he holds most dear, so nations must abide the adjudication 
of an international arbitral court in every issue which can not 
be settled by negotiations. As the Jay treaty ushered in the 
modern era of international arbitration, so President Taft 
heralds the dawn of the day of the judicial adjudication of all 
our international differences. 

It is our duty as well as our high privilege as a nation to 
show at this time our faith in the movement, our sincere de- 
sire for its success, our profeund confidence in our leader, and 
our absolute approval of his brave declaration. 

It is our opportunity to give irresistible momentum to the 
movement by showing our unalterable belief in the inviolability 
of treaty obligations in this twentieth century. It is our oppor- 
tunity to aid in the creation of a world public opinion so strong 
that it will dominate the next Hague Conference and compel 
united action upon this momentous subject. It is our oppor- 
tunity to promote the establishment of international right, inter- 
national justice, international equality. We have neutralized 
the great interoceanic highway now approaching completion. 
Let us by our action show our sister nations that we did so in 
the confident assurance that agreeing to the just and reason- 


| able and already tried rules therefor they would outlaw that 


nation which should disregard the obligation thus imposed upon 
it. Then the world will join hands for its protection; its safety 
And as the first 
ship passes through the great highway of peace, all the nations, 
congratulating us upon our successful achievement and ex- 
pressing their appreciation of our contribution to commerce and 
to civilization, will exclaim: 


The canal, make way: 
Make way for the canal! 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


RICHARD BARTHOLDT 


OF MISSOURI, 


HON. 


Ix tus House or RepresentTArIvEs, 
Saturday, February 25, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 32909) making appropriations for sundry civil ex 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT said: 

Mr. Speaker: I ask unanimous consent to print in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD some arguments bearing on the provision, on 
page 133 of the sundry civil bill, in relation to the Army canteen, 

Unanimous consent was given, and the following is the article 
above referred to: 





the 








{From North American Review for March, 1911.] 
ARMY MORALS AND THE CANTEEN, 
(By James H. Blount.) 

A recent editorial in the New York Evening Mail on the 
Army canteen says: 

With the publication of the annual reports of the commanders in 
chief of the various military departments of the United States one fact 
becomes additionally clear, and that is that the liquor question in 
the Army is still an unsebved problem. It appears to be a fact that a 
conside majority of officers immediately associated with troops 
heartily ‘aver the restoration of the canteen system, under which th 
sale of oon and light wines was permitted at Army post exchanges 
Yet not all of them. 


The law which abolished the “canteen sy 

rebruary 2, 1901. It reads: 
Sec. 38. The sale or dealing in beer, wine, or any intoxicating liquor 
any person in any post exchange or canteen or Army transport or 
upon any premises used for military purposes by the United States is 
hereby prohibited. The Secretary of War is hereby directed to carry 
the provision of this section into effect. 

In the House of Representatives on December 19, 1910, Mr 
Bartuoipt, of Missouri, introduced a bill, which was referreu 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, 
proposing the repeal of this law. 


stem” was passed 


by 


This law having now been on trial for about a decade, and 
the ‘“‘canteen system” having previously been in vogue for 


about the same length of time, it might be well to compare the 
two, since matters affecting the efficiency of the Army are vita! 
to the national defense. 


The Army is not near enough to the people. They are proud 


enough of it when they happen to recollect that it exists, but 
they do not know its needs as do its officers. That is why, 
before it had settled down to the routine of peace after the 
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Spanish War, in an hour of general and justifiable disgust at | 
the exceptional excesses of certain soldiers, a group of well- 
intentioned persons with a pet idea were able to put through 
Congress the law revoking the license of the soldier’s club and 
relegating him for recreation to public houses. That is also 
why the same influences, aided, though not cooperated with by 
the obvious pecuniary interest of the whisky people, have been 
able to prevent the repeal of the law despite the soldiers’ chorus 
of protest, which is led annually by the Commanding General 
of the Army, supported by the Surgeon General and accom- | 
panied by ominous echoes from the fighting machine itself. 

Any man may properly impute to himself love of country. 
And any man acquainted with the facts who loves his country | 
would like to see the law in question wiped off the statute 
books. Hence this attempt to present the facts. 

The writer has no wish to draw the Mail into the ten 
years’ war between the total-abstinence ladies and the Army 
as to who should run the Army, but he will take the liberty of 
using its editorial aforesaid as a text for a plea for the restora- 
tion of the canteen. 

+ . : . * * | 

In the first place, the entirely fair and impartial editorial in 
question is based upon a mistake of fact. It is entitled “ When 
doctors disagree,” and says: 

Maj. Gen. Frederick D. Grant, commanding the Department of the 
Lakes, who formerly urged a return to the canteen, has abandoned that 
view of the case and favors the retention of the present system. under 
which the sale of intoxicants on military reservations is prohibired. 
The other side of the controversy is taken by Maj. Gen. Ramsay D. 
Potts, commanding the Department of Luzon, Philippine Division, who 
earnestly recommends the restoration of the canteen as a means of sav- | 
ing American soldiers in the islands from the hideous effects of native 
liquors sold near Army posts. 

As a matter of fact, the only official utterances Gen. Grant 
has ever made concerning the canteen are the following. In 
1903, while commanding the Department of Texas, he said: 

It is hardly necessary to state that the prohibition of the sale of beer 
in the post exchange has resulted in a great increase in the number of 
saloons, generally of the lowest class, in the vicinity of all posts, and 
consequent injury to discipline. (War Department Repts., 1903, Vol. 
III, p. 128. Quoting and concurring in the opinion of his judge advo- 
eate, of which, unfortunately, space does not permit reproduction in 
full here.) 

In 1904, while commanding the Department of the Lakes, he | 
said: 

The chief surgeon says there is little question in his mind that the 
abolition of the canteen has increased the consumption of strong drink 
among the enlisted men of the Army, and that its restoration would be 
a move in the practical promotion of temperance. (War Department 
Repts., 1904, Vol. III, p. 55.) 

In 1905, while commanding the Department of the East, he | 
said: 

It is my belief that fully 75 per cent of these trials (courts-martial) 
were due to the use of bad liquor dispensed to our soldiers by persons 
who conduct dens of vice in the vicinity of military posts. These de- 
praved creatures and lewd women use every device in their power to 
induce the soldiers to patronize their brothels, where those who yield to 
temptation are frequently drugged and robbed. It is distressing that 
the prosperity of the keepers of vile resorts is due to the activity of 
good and worthy, though misguided, citizens who have succeeded in | 
nbolishing the canteen in the Army. With the establishment of the 
canteen, which was the soldier's club, the influence of these demoraliz- | 
ing resorts near Army posts would be greatly reduced and many of 
them would disappear. (War Department Repts., 1905, Vol. III, p. 16.) 

In 1906, while commanding the Department of the East, he 
said: 

After another year’s study * * * Iam convinced that I under 
estimated the proportion. * * * I now believe that no less than 90 
per cent of all the troubles that occur in the Army are due to the 
of liquor. (Note the word—not beer, but “liquor.”) War Depart- 
ment Repts., 1906, Vol. III, p. 19.) 

As to Gen. Potts, the following extract from his report for 
1910 as commanding general of the Department of Luzon, 
P. I.—regrettably abbreviated for lack of space—will suffice to 
show that this is not a case “ where doctors disagree.” 

An examination of the court-martial records for the past year indi 
cates very clearly that a majority of the cases tried by inferior courts, | 
and a considerable number of those tried by general court-martial, are 
directly traceable to the use of native liquors. 

At the post of Fort William McKinley a great proportion of the sick 
ness results from the use of such liquor, in the first place, and the sub- 
sequent reckless association with disreputable women. ‘The effect of 
such upon young Americans serving in these islands is too serious to 
temporize with. I can only suggest the removal of temptation by pro 
viding a substitute for the vile native liquors in the shape of beer and 
possibly light wines through the post exchange. 

An examination of the full text of this report will show that 
it is a violation of the law of the islands to sell liquor to sol- 
diers, but that American colonial experience in this matter is 
not unlike that of the genial commercial traveler, who said: 
“The only difference I find between a prohibition State and any 
other is in the quality of the liquor.” 

A Washington dispatch to the New York Times, dated Decem- 
ber 7, 1910, quotes Gen. Duvall, commanding the United States 
troops in the Philippines, as making, in his annual report, a 
similar protest and also as expressing the conviction that an 
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investigation by a committee of Congress would result in prompt 
remedial legislation. 

Gen. Corbin was (practically) in command of the Army in 
1902, Gen. Young in 1903, Gen, Chaffee in 1904-5, Gen. Barry 
in 1906, Gen. Bell in 1907-9, and Gen. Wood in 1910. 

Gen. Corbin was by many considered to have been the ablest 
administrative officer the Army has known since the Civil War. 
He had a genius for administration, for directing great affairs, 
which the Nation at large first learned at the time of the Span- 
ish War. His testimony, clear as a bugle call, rings true to the 
instinct for organized efficiency. Referring to the 
stubborn fact that, as he puts it— 


The almost universal testimony of post and company commanders is 
that many more men will leave the post to get drink when none can be 


obtained the,eon than if there were beer and light wines sold at the 
post exchange. (Quoted by Gen. Chaffee in 1904. War Dept. Repts., 
1904, Vol. I, p. 231.) 


he says, with the eloquence of intelligent and intense convic- 
tion: 

If it were possible by my act to absolutely stop the manufacture and 
use of intoxicating drinks of any kind, I would do so; if it were possible 
by my act to prevent the use by any person in the military service of 
intoxicating drinks, I would do so; but realizing that the impossible, 
however desirable, must give way to what is possible and practicable, I 
am firmly of the opinion that it would be in the interests of discipline 
to reestablish the canteen feature of the post exchange, recognizing that 
in this way the evil of the use of drink can be minimized. 

Two years later the same witness says: 

It would seem unnecessary to argue to a fair-minded person the 
superiority of a system which provides a mild alcoholic beverage at 
reasonable cost in moderate quantities, under strict military control, to 
one which resuits in luring the soldier away from his barrack to neigh- 
boring dives where his body and soul are poisoned by vile liquors, with 
the accompanying vice of harlotry, and where his money is taken from 
him by gamblers and thieves. (War Dept. Repts., 1906, Vol. III, p. 75.) 

Such was the opinion of one who ranked among the modern 
masters of military administration. 

Next we come to a military commander whose specialty was 
fighting. In 19038 Gen, Young was at the head of the Army. 
Says he, in part: 

Re; received from officers of all exhibit 
tical unanimity of opinion as to the evil effects of this restriction (the 
law under discussion) * * *® in increased drunkenness; in loath- 
some diseases contracted while men are under the influence of a bad or 
drugged liquor; in increased desertion resulting from the same cause, 


rts grades * * ® prac- 


the men while in a drugged condition being robbed by depraved associ 
ates of both sexes and for this reason reluctant to return to their 
posts. (War Dept. Repts., 1903, Vol. I, p. 142.) 

In 1904—5 Gen, Chaffee was at the head of the Army. Gen. 


|} Chaffee has, perhans, done hard fighting in more different places 


on the globe and been brevetted more different times for 
gallantry in action than any other American officer now living. 
He served through the Civil War, many Indian campaigns, the 
Santiago campaign, and in the Philippines, and commanded the 
American forces in the advance of the allied armies on Peking 
during the Eoxer troubles of 1900. In his report for 1904 (War 
Dept. Repts., Vol. I, p. 230, et seq.) we find expressions of opin- 
ion, of which the following are samples: 

desertions can be in large part attributed to the malign in 
Juences of saloons and brothels situated near the reservations, seducing 
enlisted men from the paths of decency. 


These 


The canteen provided places of amusement and social intercourse, 
where men could get light refreshments under restraining, decent, and 
orderly influences. 

If men are unable to get a glass of beer in a decent and orderly 

anner in the garrison they will resort to the vile brothels which 
eluster around the borders of the reservations, where they drink all 





manner of alcoholic beverages and often sink into debauchery and ruin 
With the beginning of the work on the addition to the post of Fort 





Sam Houston it is observed that the prices of business property imme 
ciately in the rear of the new reservation have materially advanced and 
that arrangements are already being made for the construction of the 
usual assortment of saloons and dives that the virtual abolition of the 


canteen feature of the post exchange has made a 
ment of every military post. 


universal accompani 


I think it is beyond question that permission to sell beer In the post 
exchange would drive out of business at least two-thirds of the lower 
resorts in the vicinity of posts. 

The next witness whom Gen. Chaffee introduces is Brig. Gen. 
William H. Carter, well known to the readers of the Review as 
a writer on military subjects and a soldier of splendid ability 
He reports to the War Department from his station in the 


Philippines, where at the date of writing he was in command of 
one of the three military departments into which the archipelago 
is divided: 








The construction of some of the posts has been followed by the 
usual crop of saloons. With the well-regulated post exchange 
former days the weak had a choice of evils, and nerally chose tt 
less—the pure beer of the exchange. So long as the misguided Chri i 
women of America insist upon carry‘ng th cant ! stion t 
politics, young soldiers, whose powers of resistance to te ition ar 
below the normal, or not firmly exercised, will continue to fall victims 
to the plagues of service in India and the Orient gen lly—drunken 


ness, dissolute company, and venereal dis: , 

Gen. Barry, who was acting head of the Army in 1906: Gen. 
Bell, who occupied the same high and responsible station in 
1907-1909, and Gen. Wood, now Chief of Staff, are, like all their 
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predecessors since the law passed, as united against it as if it 








were a foreign invader 

Be it remembered here, circumspectly and with reverence, 
that we are talking about efficiency, not evangelization. And 
even from the latter standpoint there should be more joy over 
the one soldier that is saved from ling a comrade in a 
drunken brawl originating in the low resorts outside of an 
Army post, set up to catch the soldier trade, than over the 





ninety and nine that are safe inside the reservation. 

If the distinguished gentleman from prohibition Maine who 
fathered this anticanteen law in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives and has ever since refused to perceive any con- 
genital deformity in his progeny, had left Congress to become 
a judge in Philippines, as did one of his colleagues, it 


might have fallen to his lot to presi 
and, if he had done so, in 
man to serve out a large part, 
natural life in some far-away 
had oneame: home to him a 


de at the trial of just such 
sentencing a fellow country- 
perhaps all, of the rest of his 

Philippine prison, he would have 
fair sample of some of the work- 


a cose, 


ings of his law, and would then and there, beyond peradven- 
ture, have exclaimed, with an humble and a contrite heart: 
‘Father, forgive me, for I knew not what I did.” 


This is no 
by the writer, 
author of 
any 
code 


labored fancy. Just 
who, though not then 


such a case was once tried 
knowing the name of the 
this most unwise law, and being entirely free from 
prejudgment concerning it, pondered the Spanish criminal 
in every phase of its application to the facts in an effort 
to find the minimum sentence it would permit him to impose. 
The circumstances of the killing did not show that “ abandoned 
and malignant heart”? which enters into the legal definition of 
murder. And, fortunately for the wish to extend mercy which 
tempered the process of interpreting and administering the law 
of the case, the Spanish law, unlike our own, provides, very 
sensibly, that the circumstance of intoxication may be taken 
into consideration in mitigation of the severity of the punish 


ment, provided the intoxication is not shown to be habitual, 
and the intention to kill was not conceived before the defend- 
ant became drunk, the philosophy of the second proviso being 


to head off the too frequent excuse or plea in mitigation that 
the deed was done under a sudden heat of passion In a drunken 


frenzy and not with malice aforethought. Vhe case alluded to 
is that of Highfill v. United States, Volume IV, pages 384-389, 
Philippine Reports, where the verdict of the trial court was 


affirmed. 


The Highfill case was one of those many tragedies which 
have occurred in the Army as a result of the operation of the 
law abolishing the canteen. It presents a pathetic 


glimpse at 
what some modern Hogarth might cartoon as “An anticanteen- 
law pay day.” 

We have already listened to the several 
been in command of the 
some of their 


generals who have 
Army since the anticanteen law and to 
more eminent subordinates. Volumes ef similar 
testimony swell the chorus. There are some 4,000 commissioned 
officers in the Army, and those who would not like to see the 
canteen restored “for the good of the service” are as rare as 
yted Catholics. Let us now turn to the expert medical 
testimony available. 

Says the Surgeon os neral of 
report for 1910 (p. 59 


prosel 


the United § 


states Army in his 


The venereal peril has come to outweigh in importance any other 
sanitary queston which now confronts the Army, and neither our na 
tional optimism nor the Anglo-Saxon disposition to ignore a subject 


which is offensive to public prudery 
honest confrontation of the problem. 
The total number of admissions to hospital for the cause 
indicated for the fiscal year were 14,640, or about 20 per cent 
one-fifth of the total enlisted strength of the Army. Says the 
report: 
An increase not only over the preceding year, but over any other year 


of which there is record except 1905. These figures are out of all pro 
— to those which obtain in the European armies. 


ean longer excuse a frank and 


‘he mean annual rate of admission to hospital for the same 
cause during the decade prior to the Spanish War (18SS-1897), 
when the canteen kept the soldier more at home, was 7} per 
cent. (Seventy and six-tenths per thousand. War Department 
Repts., 1902, Vol. II, p. 622. The military medical statistics al- 
ways give the number of men per thousand, but to a layman 
percentages are more immediately intelligible. The canteen was 


not authorized until February 1, 1889. (See War Department 
Repts., 1904, Vol. I, p. 230.) Those who have not access to 
the unpublished archives of the War Department must take | 


such tables as its reports furnish. ) 


The figures covering the tenth year of the anticanteen law 
will not be available until the issuance of the annual report 
of the Surgeon General for 1911, in the coming fall, but the 


figures for the last nine years concerning the percentage of 


| unlucky enough not to be ordered to the front, 


enlisted men admitted to hospital for diseases resulting from 
immorality are horrible enough. Watch the barometer: 


Per cent 


1901 (13,911 men, out of 92,491. War Department em, 1902, 

Ve yl. c. p- 621)-_-- parapenenahen ene — see | 
1902 (War Department Re pt s., 1903, Vol. Il, p. 16: 2). a 36 
1903 (A fraction over. War ‘Department Repts., 1904, Vol. IT, p. 

SSE ii sieindeldaial as wlaandaie as » 
1904 (Nearly one fifth of the whole Army. War Department 

eR OR | ee ae - 20 
1905 (More than one-fifth of the Army, or a fraction over. ~ War 

Department Repts., 1906, Vol. II, p. 88)_-----.------ 20 
1906 (War Department Repts., 1907, Vol. II, p. 82)------------~ 19 
1907 (War Department Repts., 1908, Vol. II, B- I cccnscesipdcatccaileae nme 20.6 
1908 (War Department Repts., 1909, Vol. II, 122) iciphiede 19.4 
1909 (Surgeon General of Army, pamphlet sepaut, 1910, p. 59) 20 


The report of the Surgeon General of the Army rae 1907 (War 
Department Repts., 1907, Vol. II, p. 92) says: 


This office concurs in the opinion expressed by most medical offi 
of the Army that the abolition of the sale of beer in the post exchances 
has had much to do with the increase of venereal diseases and alc 
holism in the Army by driving the soldiers to disreputable resorts out 
side of the post and beyond control of the post authorities. 


In his annual report for 1903 (War Department Repts., 190: 
Vol II, p. 163) the Surgeon General says: 

In February, 1901, the sale of beer was prohibited in post exchang 
and admission rates (for alcoholism) increased markedly that year. 

It is impossible also not to attribute a large part of the steadily j 
creasing venereal disease of the Army to the loss of the canteen, whe: 
the soldier, if he so desired, could get his beer throughout the month, 
but was not subjected to temptations to intemperance and vice now 
attendant upon the expenditure of a full month's pay at the low resort 
infesting the outskirts of our military reservations. 

The year the canteen was established, 1889, 
General reported: 

Prohibition on the military reservation has been suggested and tried, 
but this has immediately invited the establishment of dens of dissipa 
tion and disease just beyond the jurisdiction of the commanding oflicer. 
License on the reservation, in the opinion of our medical officers, is 
ifinitely preferable to unbridled license outside of it. It is believed 
at the canteen system will have a greater effect in reducing statisti 

ilcoholism than any measure that has yet been tried. (Quoted in 
Surgeon General's report for 1903, War Department Repts. for 1903, 
Vol. II, p. 163.) 


Let us see how this prophecy turned out. 

The reports of the successive Surgeoa Generals of the Arm) 
furnish the following information concerning the number 
men relatively to the total enlisted strength of the Army ad 
mitted to hospital for alcoholism in past years: 


the Surgeo: 








Per cent 
Mean annual rate for decade 1879-1888 (before canteen) _ ~~~ -_ < 
Mean annual rate for decade 1889-1898 (under c a -- ae 
Rate for 1889 ie 2 Leiane a stslsebinbedicaniaien 4.1 
eA I a a a a { 
Rate for 1891 — ane ndpabentnd sty ieee ileal aise badtamaiiciniaad tiie ta is 4 
Rat for 1892 sissies cs ans aici aceasta oe 
Rate for 1893 acide dialectical eats pitgpals tinea aliaad titan anata tas o. 4 
OI I ach laden ceiiats esta etenehaicettitthdlahie tom ciabatta agian ied —— 3.1 
NN MI ON i iS ae cichleGetneielinenacainlbubeiascimaaiamanialel > 
Rate for 1896. steak veto ccs hp anche tap eatin eee eae ieee a 2.9 
Rate for 1897 oo sail Sinssdaletncieceineitidia iets apnttilnesiaiiaihindag cial 2.8 
In 1898 the altered conditions consequent on the Spanis h- American 


War prevented further comparisons. 
troops in active service 
of peace, 

This last remark is also pertinent to the years 
ing in the Philippines, 1899 and 1900, 
per cent. 

The steady 


= here is less drunkenness among 
than in command doing garrison duty in time 


of the fight 
when the rate was 14 


decrease of late 


, years (before the Spanish War) in the 
admissions for alcoholism 


among the men of the Regular Army is 

matter for congratulation. Military officers may be said to be unani 
mous in their opinion that this was mainly the result of the estab 
lishment of the post exchange or canteen at military posts. (War Di 
partment Fepts., 1901, Vol. II, p. 710.) 


Now let us turn to the statistics of the Surgeon General con 
cerning alcoholism since the act of February 2, 1901. Observe 
this barometer also: 

Per cent 


1901 (War Department Repts., 1902, Vol. I, p. 622)__-__-_-- - 
1902 (War Department Repts., 1903, Vol. II, p. 162)_---.--------~ 2.3 
1908 (War Department Repts., 1904, Vol. If, p. 157)_--_------- 2.5 
1904 (War Department Repts., 1905, Vol. II, p. 115) neice me 
1905 (War Department Repts., 1906, Vol. II. p. 100)______-- nase 
1906 (War Department Repts., 1907, Vol. II, p. 92)- peace eieieaniia o.: 
1907 (War Department Repts., 1909, Vol. II, p. 138)_ iidiimiainina 


The percentage for 1908 (3 per cent) shows the patient ri “ally 
ing somewhat, and that for 1909 (23 per cent) a further rally, 
but to deny the relation of cause and effect established by the 
above tables is to forfeit the presumption of amenability to 
reason. 

It was not such a great while after our brief war with Spain 
that in response to a wave of righteous disgust and mortifica- 
tion which swept over the country at the crunken excesses 0! 
some of our returning “heroes” prior to their muster out, to 
say nothing of those who enlisted to fight Spaniards, but who. 
remained at home 
*‘on the 
Con 


in garrison to fight a more insidious foe on pay days 
bloody fields of” Newport, Chickamauga, 


and elsewhere, 
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gress passed the law abolishing the canteen feature of the 
Army post exchange. It was put through Congress at a time 
when the hearts of the mothers whose sons had participated 
in the Spanish War or its Philippine sequel were still either 
buoyed with happy or bowed with solemn pride, according as 
the son came home “ with his shield” or “on it.” The pulse 


of the country had not yet settled down to normal. The heart 
of the Nation still glowed with pardonable pride in the glory 
then lately won for it by Sampson's fleet and Horson’s feat, 


and the Rough Riders and the Regulars, in the Western Hemis- 
phere, and by Dewey and Funston in the eastern, and by Law 
ton in both. As a record of the state of public feeling at the 
time we may recall that during the short session of Congress of 
the winter of 1900-1901, at which the bill was passed, when the 
hero of El Caney and San Mateo was shot through the heart in 
the forefront of battle in the hour of victory, leaving a grief- 
stricken widow in meager circumstances, the people of the 
United States raised by popular subscription within a very 
short time and presented to Mrs. Lawton $100,000 in cash. 
What a felicitously sentimental period of the country’s history 
for the total abstinence societies to descend upon Congress! 

It appears that in 1898 an official of a certain civic-welfare 
society had witnessed at a fort near Newport what he termed 
“the canteen in operation on pay day.” What he and other 
probably worthy but presumably paid advocates reported of 
this and other like cases undoubtedly had much to do with 
arousing the Christian women of the country, and through 
them public sentiment, to demand of Congress the summary 
abolition of such foul things as they made people believe all 
Army canteens to be. What wonder that Congress abolished 
the canteen if it believed that a description like the following 
was typical of the daily operation of the canteen at a Regular 
Army post in time of peace: 

Behind the bar stood a soldier and a professional bartender, both 
drenched in perspiration and beer, dealing out drinks as fast as they 


could to the soldiers, whe steod four deep in front, howling for it, 
in all stages of intoxication, while a “skin game” of gambling on 
the floor at one end of the bar was making away with all the money 


that had not been spent, etc. (See an article by the president of the 
Ww. Cc. T. U. in the Review for February, 1903.) 

The witness goes on to say that they went from what he 
terms this “ preparatory course in beer” to “deeper drinking 
in the city saloons, which they crowded, where they had more 
guubling; and from this second course many went on to a third, 
which I need not mention.” 

Then while admitting that “canteens are not all alike, any 
more than outside saloons,” he insists: 

But I have pietures and testimony to prove that one fairly repre 
sentative. 

Note as to the use of the words “saloon” 
that he apparently considers both equally vile. 


and “ canteen” 
Your simon-pure 


that the effect of the law would be bad for the soldier and 
grave doubt as to whether he would be “ protected from the 
evils of intemperance by this legislation,” as the author of the 
bill so cheerily promised in speaking for it. 

Having served, while an officer of the Volunteer Army of 
Cuban invasion, in 1898, on Gen. Wood's headquarters staff, 
after the fall of the city of Santiago de Cuba, as judge advocate 
of the Department of Santiago, the writer sent a copy of the 
foregoing article to his old commander, with a request for com- 


ment. His answer is as follows: 
WaR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF oF STAFF, 
Washington, D. C., D mber 79. 1910 
Dear Capr. BLOUNT: I have read the within article with interest. 

I agree with the general conclusions which you reach as to the effect of 
doing away with the canteen. The effect of the abolition of the can- 
teen has been almost unqualifiedly bad There were doubtless here and 
there, due to poor discipline or inefficient officers, canteens which were 
badly handled, and in which excesses may have occasionally occurred. 
Personally I have never seen such a one, nor have I had occasion to 
pass upon reports indicating the existence of such a condition of affairs. 
A large proportion of our soldiers are of German descent—Germ 


Americans—who have had beer in their homes from childhood and who 
use it, not as a stimulant, but as an article of ordinary daily 


p 


tion, like their bread and meat In doing away with the canteen we 
required all these men to go to the ordinary beer hall or barroom to get 
the glass of beer which they have been accustomed to. The general 
object of those in control of these establishments is to secure as much 
of the soldier's money as possible and in the minimum of time It is 
in these places that he falls into the hand: of the harpies, male and 


female, who make it their business to fill him up and get possession of 


his money, through one means or another, as rapidly as possible. If 
total abstinence in the community were possible of accomplishment, it 
would undoubtedly be a consummation devoutly to be wished, but the 


most we can hope for now is a well-ordered temperance. 
handled, 


The canteen, 








properly secured this result. It was in effect the soldier's 
clubroom. Here he found simple and wholesome amusements and was 
able to purchase something to smoke or had a glass of beer if he 
wished it. Intoxication in these establishments was rare. The great 
majority of the men found here all that they wanted—a place to meet 
their fellows, a game of billiards, or a game of cards, and, if they 
wished it, a glass of beer Its abolition has sent them to places just 
the reverse in character I have always believed in the canteen as a 
force for good in the service for the reasens above outlined. 
Very truly, yours, 
LXONARD Woop 
The fact that a medal-of-honor man who has often distin 


guished himself in command of troops in battle and is now at 
the head of the United States Army was once and still is “a 
physician and surgeon of acknowledged skill,” and thinks that 
the canteen should restored, makes this a peculiarly felici 
tous time to submit to rational people the folly of allowing the 
total abstinence societies to keep saddled upon the Army a law 
which, according to all the expert testimony, tends steadily to 


be 


| increase the constantly noneffective ratio by muitiplying the 


Prohibitionist refuses to recognize any difference in principle | 


relative to legislation concerning public order, health, or morals 


between a beer garden run by an honest German, where people | 
antecedents or tastes may take their families or | 


of Teutonic 
friends, and 
of “* cadets.” 


a gin mill run by a thug, ably assisted by a staff 
All are alike intolerable. 


From the debate on the “anticanteen amendment” to the 
Army bill (Dee. 6, 1900) it is evident that its passage was 
a foregone conclusion from the start. The Prohibitionists 


anipulated cleverly a temporary balance of power. 
and Republicans alike voted with them. Various members felt 
it necessary to “explain their vote’’—to their constituents at 
home, of course. The author of the law, Mr. Littlefield, confi- 
cent of a safe majority and desiring to cut off debate and get 
the thing done with, said: 

I care not what men 
record their votes. 

Mr. Fitzgerald of Massachusetts in vain sought to stem the 
tide. He said: 

I think he {Mr. 


Democrats 


reasons may have * * * go long as they 


Ja Littlefield], as well as every sensible 
this House, must realize the fact that the canteen 
practiced and carried out in the Army is easily the best method of 
handling this great question. It seems to me that if we are not 
oing to act as hypocrites we ought to vote down the amendment 
‘fered by the gentleman from Maine 

And he added, as a parting shot from the vanquished at the 
victor, this reference to the State where prohibition was born: 

There is more liquor sold [in Maine 
munity in the United States - 
speaking the truth. 

Mr. Hay, of Virginia, was under the very general misappre- 
hension that strong drink, as well as beer, was allowed to be 
sold at the canteen, and when corrected by Mr. Staypen, of 
lexas, replied that a man could get just as drunk on beer as on 
whisky, to which Mr. Staypen replied, “ Hardly.” 

In examining the debate, one reads in as well as between the 
lines grave apprehension upon the part of good men and true 


Member of 
system as now 


] and as openly as In any 
> 


The gentleman knows I 


com 


= am 


wages of sin. 
Also the following article from the Chicago Evening American 
of February 14, 1911: 


AN OLD SOLDIER’S STORY OF THE CANTEEN WE R OMMEND IT TO THE 
HYPOCRITES IN AND OUT OF CONGRESS THAT ABOLISHED TITE CANTEEN 
AND DROVE THE SOLDIERS TO THE DIVES 


An old soldier, Mr. F. 
the Army canteen. 

We recommend this lucid, plain statement to the canteen 
and its character to Mr. Taft, who is, by virtue of his office, the 


M. Short, sends a brief description of 


iS 


head of the Army and Navy; the Secretary of War, and, above 
all, to the hypocritical gentlemen in Congress who, to oblige a 
well-meaning but ignorant minority, abolished the canteen, took 
a decert club and light beer away from the soldiers, drove the 
soldiers into the dives, whisky dives of the lowest kind 


creased the desertions in the Army enormously, and put our 
Army at the head of all armies of the world among t! 
afflicted with vile, contagious diseases 

We want to ask the conscientious prohibitionists if they do 
not think it would be better to restore the canteen as it is here 
described, and destroy the business of the dives that have 


sprung up, spreading disease, drunkenness, and desertion among 
the soldiers all around the forts and reservations’ 








This is an old soldier's description of the canteen that hypo« 
risy took away from the soldiers: 
THE CANTEEN—AND WHY IT SHOULD BE RESTORED HE ENLIST! 
Few people outside of the Army circle inderstand the ca 
Many believe it to be an ordinary drinking plac ' conve 1 
the soldier. The Army canteen wa nduct t ’ 
an officers’ club in every post, and run s v 
the absence of whisky and other stron; oO © dt 
difference Beer and soft drinks were its sol ‘ 
A well-regulated canteen is supplied with « j I 
inoes (rather harmful, don’t you think’). while ‘ 1 ' 
gymnasium, and I forgot to mention a pi 
This place is set apart for the enlisted man t nd his t 
while off duty. Here they cather of an aftern ening ' 
themscives in a quiet, soldierly wa Mer om different 
become acquainted and form a friendship whi i 
A commissioned officer is appointed “canteen officer His du 
| are to see that the place is conducted properly and to render an ac 
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counting to each company of the regiment a monthly statement show- 
ing the profit accrued therefrom. This profit is divided among the 
different companies and added to their company fund 

The “fund” is in charge of each company commander, who posts 
each month a written statement in the quarters to be seen by every 
me er. This fund is used to purchase extra eatables which are not 
issued by the commissary department, but which can be had at any 
post at invoice price. Many a good holiday and Sunday dinner I have 
enjoyed through the “ company fund.” 

A noncommissioned officer is next in command at the canteen—a 
sergeant or corporal. He has general charge, and also attends to the 
clerical duties connected therewith. 

Once a week in each company checks are Issued by the first sergeant, 
which are signed by you and redeemed at the canteen for “ brass” or 
pasteboard checks, your original check being placed on file by the officer 
in charge. The amount allowed per month depends upon your rank and 
amount of pay due or to become due. If a man had been court 
martialed and had already forfeited a portion of his salary, he was not 
allowed to draw In this case a man might get some comrade to draw 


checks, and pay him cash on pay day. No man is allowed to overdraw, 
unle he them in the way just mentioned. Each man’s account 
is kept at the canteen and their respective companies, and on pay day 


gets 


when you receive your salary you pay over to the canteen officer—who 
is always there—the amount you have drawn, and receive in return 
your original checks with signature. 

The percentage of the soldier's remaining cash goes to the canteen, 


as he naturally prefers to go there, and from which he derives a benefit. 
I am speaking from experience. Sharks had little opportunity to get 


the soldier’s money then as they do now. ‘The canteen, in my estima- 
tion, is « necessity, and belongs as much to the enlisted man as the 
“club” does to the officer. 


In our foreign possessions the canteen is especially needed. While I 
was in Philippines saloons in Manila flourished. Such places as the 
Alhambra, San Miguel, the Uncle Sam, and many others on the Escolta 
can boast of scenes of wild disorder when different branches of the 
service met and clashed while drinking the vilest of whisky—made by 
the Chinese—sold as American case goods. In the southern, northern, 
and remote parts of the islands men drank “ tubor,” “ beno,” and other 
native poisonous drinks, to the ruination of many a good soldier. Men 


have, to my knowledge, gone beyond their outposts in search of drink, 
only to be killed or captured, when it might have been avoided had 
they had a canteen. 

Countless desertions and dishonorable discharges can be directly 
traced to its absence. 

“Charity begins at home.” Give the enlisted men their canteen, 
where good fellowship abounds, where the soldier derives a profit on 
what he spends, and where he can always be found when assembly 


blows and in condition to do duty. 
FREDERICK M. SHort, 
Formerly Corporal Company I, Twenty-first Infantry. 

This story of a corporal in the United States Army, telling 
the facts as they are, ought to make the congressional hypocrites 
and the prohibition extremists ashamed of themselves. They 
have deprived the soldiers of the canteen, which meant sobriety, 
and have driven them to disease, drink, and desertion as a 
result. 

How long will it take to restore that feature of Army life 
which kept the men sober and contented? 

The answer depends upon the amount of hypocrisy and cow- 
ardice that there is in Congress—for every intelligent man in 
Congress and out of it knows perfectly well that the abolition 
of the canteen was a blow at temperance, a direct incentive to 
drunkenness, and the cause of spreading disease. 


District of Columbia Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In roe House or Representatives, 


Monday, February 27, 1911, 


On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 31856) making appropria 
tions for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1912, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. CARY said: 

Mr. Spraker: Several weeks ago the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bennet] filed charges of a serious nature against 
the Commissioners of the District. For reasons which are 
still awaiting an explanation, those accusations remained 


unanswered. On February 4 I laid before the President other 
charges, but up to the present time no attempt has been made 
to answer them, They were as follows: 
CITIZENS’ NORTHWEST SUBURBAN ASSOCIATION, 
Tenicytown, Washington, D. C., February 3, 1911. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. Tart, President, 
White House, City 

DeaR Mr. PrResSIDENT: As taxpayers and friends of Mr. James M. 
Wood, recently superintendent of the street cleaning department of the 
District of Columbia, we believe it our duty to hand you the inclosed 
communication from Mr. Wood setting forth very important facts 
bearing upon his efficiency as former superintendent of street cleaning 
department, the action of Commissioner Johnston in preventing the 





, removal of snow last December, and his arbitrary action In causing the 


summary removal of said superintendent. 

We therefore request that you will examine these facts and if, in 
your opinion, the public interest requires that positive action should he 
taken on your part as the official head of our District governmenr, 
we ask, on behalf of our fellow citizens of the District, that you yw 
take such steps as you may deem wise and proper in the premises, 

We have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 

Cuas. C,. LANCASTER, 
President Citizens’ Northwest Suburban Association 

Dr. BE. D. THOMPSON, 
Presilent North Capitol 4 Eckington Citizens’ Association 

HERMAN E. BLau, 

Member Executive Committee North Capitol € 

Eckington Citizens’ Association. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 3, 1911. 
Hon. Witt1amM H. Tart, 
President of the United States, the White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: On October 29, 1908, I was appointed superintendent of t! 
street-cleaning department of the District of Columbia by Commissioner 
West, which office I held until January 26, 1911. During my incum- 
benecy of the office I reorganized the department and, among other 
things, effected an annual saving to the District government amounting 
to upward of $40,000, as the records of the department will show, be 
sides turning into the ‘Treasury the largest unexpended balan 
(amounting last year to $35,930.87) in the history of the department. 

There was absolutely no complaint concerning my work until Decen 
ber 8, 1910. Snow began to fall on the morning of December 5, and 
on the morning of the 6th the work of removing it was directed by 
orders. This work was continued December 7 and 8. On the after 
noon of December 8, by verbal order of Commissioner Johnston to me 
the work was stopped. 

On December 5, 1910, there was available for snow and ice work tl 
sum of $14,875. 

On December 9, 1910, there was available for snow and ice work t! 
sum of $12,295.50, as shown by the books of my department. This con 
sisted of two funds, one of which, amounting to $4,875, was an unex 
pended balance of the appropriation for snow and ice work under t! 
act of February 9, 1909; the other was an appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1911 for the removal of snow and ice, and amounted to $10,000 
On the afternoon of December 8, when I was directed by Commissio 
Johnston to discontinue the work of removing snow and ice from th 
streets, there had been spent $2,579.50 for the four days, leaving 
available balance for snow and ice work, computed in round numbers, 
of $12,295.50, 

The afternoon of December 8 Commissioner Johnston asked 
prepare a memorandum of the amount expended to date. 
showing that the sum spent was as follows: 
ber 6, $692; 


, 
$2,579.50. 


y 


’ 


me fo 
This I did, 
December 5, $500; Dex 

December 7, $787.50; December 8, $800, or a tota! of 


Funds available December 5, 1910. 


ee ee a $10, 000. 00 

Be TR Ge By ike cites itanticettnntetciestinitinnn nds 4, 875. ov 

EE ee 14, 875. 00 

Amount expended Dec. 5 to Dec, 8, 1910....-.....~-.-.. 2, S79. 50 
Available cash balance at the time I was ordered by Com- 
missioner Johnston to stop work, Dec. 8, 1910, at 8 

CS CRIED: Wis cnanctitimiticcctiininindeammenniidiibadan 12, 295. 50 


From December 8, the day I was ordered by Commissioner Johnston 
to stop work, up to December 14, when he ordered me to resume, t 


amount expended for cleaning crosswalks and gutters was al! 
$1,320.50, making a total of $3,900 spent from December 5 to Decembe: 
14, inclusive. 


On December 14 Commissioner Johnston informed you, according to 
press accounts (see Exhibit A), that he had spent about $4,500, and 
that this sum had come out of the appropriation for 1911 for 
and ice work, a statement which was not true, for the reason that t! 
sum spent amounted to only $3,900, of which $2,300 had been charged 
to the unexpended balance of the appropriation act of February 9, 100%, 
and $1,600 to the appropriation of $10,000, act May 18, 1910. 

On the same day, December 14, Commissioner Johnston requested 
to prepare an itemized statement showing what work had been d 
its exact cost, and the schedules under which it had been performed. lie 
said “‘the President wants the statement at once.” He also directed 
that the auditor of the District assist in the preparation of a letter | 
you setting forth the facts as prepared by me. This statement w 
placed in his hands without any delay. It was prepared with the 
most care from the books of the street cleaning department, and w 
accurate in every particular. The statement covered every det 
the work of removing snow and ice from December 5 to December 
Nothing was omitted, nothing added. The following is substant! 
what appeared in the statement, as the press copy book of the auditor 
office will show: 


il f 


i ‘3 


Statement Dec. 1}, 1910. 


as SG Be I ic reeiatss dccitinhscinnititnt cca ating anisimntpenian $4, 87 
Pune Vee, GES Be Bh Be eect ctcendinnedtmnnnnmewe 10, O00 
catia tnintiglimeratR hit eccrine 14, S7 
Amount expended Dec. 5 to Dec. 8..-------.-- $2,579.50 q 
Amount expended Dec. 8 to Dec. 14.~.....-...--... 1, 320. 50 a 
Tetet CR SS i nbd cat cbntebeemne 3, 900 4 
Available cash balance Dec. 15, 1910_......--..------ 10, 975 7 
Of the amount expended up to and including December 14, 1°!", 3 
namely, $3,900, charges were made as follows: Against the balan " 
$4,875 (act Feb. 9, 1910), $2,300, leaving a balance in that fund 0! 


2.575; against the appropriation “or the fiscal year 1911, namely, 
$10,000, the sum of $1,600 was charged, leaving a balance in that fund 
of $8,400. The working balance December 15, 1910, available for snow 
and ice work is thus seen to be $10,975. 


With this information before him, Commissioner Johnston, according 
to the published accounts of what transpired at the White House (see 
Exhibit B), laid before you a garbled, incomplete, and inaccurate state 
ment showing in detail the work done, but instead of giving the whole 
story and showing the exact cost of the work to that date, he presented, 








according to the published account in the Evenin;; Star of December 15, 
1910 (see Exhibit B), an incomplete statement of the cost of the work, 
which cost he summed up as follows: 

“Out of the appropriation made available for this year, namely, 
$10,000, there has been spent about $4,500 on the work of removing 

w from the sidewalks, crosswalks, gutters, and roadways of the 
ity. 

if he desired to furnish you with a correct statement, why did he not 
se the one which, with the assistance of the auditor, I had prepared 
for him at his request? In his first interview with you he said, ac- 
cording to the published account in the Evening Star of December 14, 
1910 (see Exhibit A), that about $4,500 had been spent up to that time. 
\fter being provided with an absolutely correct statement of expendi- 
t s for snow and ice work, why should he hesitate to lay it before 

% If he doubted that it was correct, why did he not order an 
amination of the books, not only in my office, but in the auditor's 
°? These questions are easily answered. There appeared in the 
cal press, from December 8 to December 14, 1910, much adverse com- 
ment upon the condition of the streets, from which, but for the restric- 
tion placed upon me by Commissioner Johnston, the snow would have 

n removed long before the 14th of December. The matter was 
rought to your attention, and Commissioner Johnston was sent for 
and asked to explain; but being unable to tell the truth without involv- 

! cif, he endeavored to leave in your mind the impression that 

snow remained on the streets because there was not sufficient money 
remove it. And yet, as a matter of fact, there was, at the time he 

cted me to stop hauling it away, more than $12,000 available for 
w and ice work. On January 1, 1911, there still remained an un- 
spended balance of $6,480. 


Not once from the hour of Commissioner Johnston's induction into 
fice to the day of my retirement did he offer a single suggestion for 
improvement of the service, nor did he at any time offer a syllable 
adverse comment or censure concerning my administration of the 
treet cleaning department. My work, however, had been highly 
imended by various citizens’ associations in the District, by many 
well-known business men, and by the public generally, and I do not con 
der it immodest to say that I introduced and carried out many re 
I which added greatly to the cleanliness, healthfulness, and beauty 
of the city. And had I been permitted to carry out my plans this win 
t which plans contemplated the removal of all snow from the busi- 
s section of the city, the same as the work was done last winter, ab 
lutely without complaint or adverse remark, the unfriendly comment 
erred to would not have appeared in the public press from December 
S to December 28, because there would have been no reason for it. 
When ordered to resume work, December 14, 1910, by Commissioner 
Johnston, the streets were coated with frozen snow which had to be 
removed — picks and mattocks, and the money thus spent was virtu- 
ally wasted. 
On Tuesday, January 24, 1911, the board of commissioners, on mo- 
on of Commissioner Johnston, passed an order transferring the street 
leaning department to the engineer department’ and abolishing the 
office of superintendent of street cleaning. After adopting this order 
tl board sent for me and informed me of the action they had taken. 
! was told that no charges of any kind had been preferred against me 
nd that my work had been satisfactory, but that it had been decided to 
ppoint an engineer, with three assistants, to conduct the operations of 
he street cleaning department. ‘The board, in the presence of Dr. Wil 
jam Tindall, secretary, and myself, complimented my administration of 
the office, spoke in praiseworthy terms of my ability and integrity, and 
tated that for at least a year or two—possibly longer—the city and 
the people would suffer on account of the loss of my services and experi 
ence, and added that my removal must in no way be considered 











‘ 








au re 
ction upon my qualifications as a capable and efficient officer of the 
District government. Commissioner Johnston stated he had been very 
much annoyed by contractors and their agents, who complained about 
ne 

These men protested against my retention in office simply because I 
had imposed fines on them for neglect of duty in all cases where they 
ad failed to live up to the terms of the specifications on which their 
ontracts were based. After voting to remove me the board rescinded 

it part of the order relating to the abolition of the office of superin 
tendent, in order that the department might be transferred to the 
engineer deparment without being beheaded. My resignation was then 
isked for, with the statement that if I would resign it would simplify 
I ters and make the transfer easier Maj. Judson stated that if I 
resigned he would give me a letter setting forth the 


it 
regrets of the board 
nd commending me for the valuable service I hryg rendered the Dis 

‘ict as superintendent of street cleaning, and said it would be such a 
letter as would do me good and help me as I went out into the world. 
| protested against this arbitrary and unjustifiable action, taken with 
out notice to me and without probable cause, and stated that I had a 
large family, consisting of a wife and 10 children, besides myself, to 
support; that I was a poor man; that there had been no intimation 
that my services had been unsatisfactory ; that when appointed by Com- 
missioner West I was told that if I conducted myself properly and 
‘made good” my position as head of the department would be perma- 
nent: that I had recently purchased a home, costing upward of $5,000, 
on which there was still owing more than $3,500; that the balance due 
was split up into monthly payments of $50 each, falling due each 

1: and that the loss of my position meant the loss of the home I 
vas providing for my family, and that to be thus summarily put out on 
the street without a hearing, without even offering me leave of absence, 

ithout cause and without notice, would, to say the least, be a creat 
njustice, 

Shortly after 4 o'clock p. m. on Wednesday, January Maj 
Judson sent for me and said that unless I tendered my resignation by 
10 o'clock a. m. the next morning, he would move that I be dismissed 
to take effect the Ist of February 
























I failed to resign. and was thereafter dismissed to take effect at 
once, on Thursday, January 26, 1911 Refore this action was taken 
all protests were of no avail. Some of my influential friends also 
protested in person and by letter, but their protests were given no 


consideration. 

It appears to me and my friends that this plan to encompass my 
removal is the result of my efforts in demanding that all the various 
contractors doing business with the department should live up to 
tract specifications, ne! 
position of ixed pe | 





con 
ect to do s invariably resulting in the im- 

{ s for neglect, and it further appears to me 
and my friends that tl whole effort to deceive and mislead you and 
the prblic, the transfer of the street-cleani department to the en 
gineer department and my: gun ry dismissal, is a scheme of Com 
missioner Johnston to relieve himself of the criticism that was placed 
on the street-cleaning department, of which he had supervision, and 
to make a scapegoat out of me, and I earnestly request that you will 
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investigate the facts as above set forth 
you so find the same to have been done 

All of which is respectfully submitted 
Very respectfully, JAMI 
Recently Superintendent Strect 


and rectify this injusti if 


Ss M. Woop, 
Cleaning Department, 
District ef Columbia 


Exuipir A. 
[From the Evening Star, Dec. 14, 1910.] 
QUESTIONED BY TAFT-——PRESIDENT ASKS WH 


Y SNOW HAS NO BEE. 
CLEANED OFF SENDS FOR GEN TOUNSTON COMMISSIONER FXPLAINS 
THAT THERE IS SHORTAGE OF FUNDS SUM OF $4,500 ALREAI 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS, IT IS EXPLAINED, WILL BE REQI ro 
MAKE HEADWAY 


President Taft to-day asked the District Commi 
ice still remain on the streets of the city 

The President went walking yesterday afternoon 
several other afternoons of late He has been disappointed over the 
condition of the streets. Sending for Commissioner Johnston to-day, 
he asked why so little had been done in the way of cleaning up. Get 
Johnston explained to the President that lack of money was the 1 
reason for the snow and ice remaining on the streets, but stated t 
a great deal had been done with the funds on hand Che Presider 
asked for a written statement of the situation, and this is to 
nished by the Commissioners as early as possible 

Gen. Johnston said that of the $10,000 appropriation available f 
snow and ice cleaning $4,500 has been expended in clearing crossi 
and intersections, and the remaining $5,500 would do comparatively 
little, so little as to be barely appreciable, when it is considered that 
the whole city is covered with deep snow and ice 


ssioners why snow and 


and has been out 








MATTER TO BE CONSIDERED 

Gen. Johnston said that many thousands of dollars would be required 
fcr making any headway in the work of general cleaning, and that 
Congress fully understood the situation, which was explained to the 
District subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee yest 
day. 

When Gen. Johnston left the White House it was understood that 
he would go at once to the District Building to take the question 
with his fellow commissioners. 

‘If we carted every ton of snow away from the streets it would have 
cost us $84,000 for this last snow alone,” said Commissioner Johnston, 
after his visit to the White House, when a Star reporter asked 
the situation in regard to the cleaning of snow from the street 

NEARLY 80 CENTS A TON 

“The public does not have any idea of the cost of lifting a ton of 
snow and carting it off the streets to the river, or wherever it is to 
be thrown. Without figures to get the exact amount, I would say it 
costs us between 70 cents and SO cents It was estimated that this 
last snowfall weighed 120,000 tons if vou want to find out what it 
costs to cart snow just telegraph over to New York to Bill Edwards, 











the street-cleaning commissioner there He told me recently that it 
costs between $300,000 and $400,000 to ap up and cart away all 
the snow from the streets 

“1 think everyone is familiar with the status of the snow appropria 
tion. Congress appropriated $35,000 for the removal of the snow three 
years ago. At that time the street-cleaning department was required 
to clean up street crossings, and that was about all That winte was 
an open winter and little money was spent. Twenty thousand d irs 


of the appropriation was covered back into the Treasury, leaving the 
District $10,000. 





MONEY SPENT FOR EQUIPMENT 
‘At the sarae time the activities of the street-cleaning department 


were extended, because the appropriation act included the removal of 
snow and ice from sidewalks and streets In that first year m of 
the money spent went for equipment Gutter plows and sid alk 
plows and grading plows were bought The city was marked « to 


i6 sidewalk-plow districts and 24 gutter-plow distri 


l 


“ When this recent snow fell the equipment got to work, but | 




















snow from gutters does not cart it and car it away Sidewalk | . 
shoving the snow off the walks do not cart it away The work the 
street-cleaning department has done on the snow up til t 
cost $5,600, or nearly that sum When it is f ] t t { vay 
every shovelful of snow would cost, say, eis ! ent 
appropriation for the whole winter, the matt ippea 1 tl ‘ 
a problem 

“We are getting to work this afternoon to clean up some of the es 
of snow in the down-town districts, where traffic is endangered 

ExuHibirT B. 
[From the Evening Star, Dec. 15, 1910.] 

DISCUSS WITH TAFT REMOVAL OF SNOW—COMMISSIONI SUBMIT W 

rEN STATEMENT AND MAKE VERBAL EXPLANATION 3110 F 

FUNDS DWELT ON AT LENGTH—OUT OF $10,000 AVAILABL* HI t, 

$4,500 HAS BEEN SPEN' MILES OF SIDEWALI f i rl I 

WILL TAKE UP SUBJECT WITH CONGRESS— BILL INTRODUCE! 

ATOR DILLINGHAM HAS HIS APPROVAI 

Commissioners Rudolph, Johnston, and Judson had a ef e en 
with President Taft to-day, submitting to him a statement relative to 
the snow and ice that still cover the city The President 1 
statement, in addition to verbal explan ! di Ww ‘ ! 
matter fully with a view to making recom lations to ¢ 
holding conferences with chairmen of « f « I 
view of bringing about a different state S 

The report submitted to the Presiden f 
The Presipent, the White House 

Sin: In accordance with your verbal! di tion, I desir t { 
the follewing statement of facts in regard to t SI ’ 
the sidewalks, crosswalks, gutters, and street n tt Dist t f 
Columbia 

ORMERI APE I I ‘ 

an 4 nation of the « r appro; 1 ses t i 
t t it ! 1 the practi Congre } f 
a t $1,000 annually for the cleanitr rom cl 
walks and cutters, under the authority of t c ess ed 
March 2% 1895 (28 Stat., S809) The n f 
only $1,000 for this object made it necessa f t 


case of excessive snowstorms, to appeal to Congres rm 


; 
| 
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strumentality of a concurrent resolution for additional appropriations. 
Usually this request was made for an appropriation of about $5,000, 


and sometimes as many as two or three appropriations of this size 
woul: be required to keep open the crosswalks and gutters of the city. 
Ne provision was made previous to the act of March 5, 1904, for the 


removal of snow from the roadways of the city. 

With respect to the clearing of snow from the sidewalks of the city, 
the property owner or tenant was specifically required, under the act of 
March 2, 1895, within the first four hours after daylight after every 
fall of snow to cause the same to be entirely removed from the paved 
sidewalks opposite the house, building, lot, or land for which he was 
responsible. This act, by a decision of the court of appeals of the 
District of Columbia, was held to be unenforceable. 

EXPLAINED AT HEARINGS. 


The condition that resulted from this decision is fully set forth in 
the hearings before the Senate Appropriations Committee on the Dis- 
trict appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1910, a copy of which hearings 
referring to this subject is forwarded herewith, marked “ Exhibit A,” 
and as a result of these hearings Congress appropriated the sum of 
$35,000 and made it available for the cleaning of snow and ice from 
streets, sidewalks, crosswalks, and gutters. The language of the appro- 
priation act is as follows: 

“For cleaning snow and ice from streets, sidewalks, crosswalks, and 
gutters, in the discretion of the commissioners, including services, and 
not exceeding $10,000 for the purchase of necessary implements, 
$35.000, to be immediately a a and until expenditure.” 

This appropriation was spent as follows: 

For machinery, $3,504.22. 

For services, $4,881.76. 

Total, $8,385.98. 

This left an unexpended balance of the appropriation of $35,000 of 
$26,614.02, As the winter during which this appropfiation was avail- 
able was a mild, or open, winter, the larger part of the appropriation 
remained unexpended, with the result that the Committee on Appro- 
priations, In considering the needs of the District for the next fiscal 
year, provided in the District act approved May 18, 1910, that not 
exceeding $10,000 of the existing appropriation be reappropriated for 
the service of the fiscal year 1911, and that the unexpended balance 
in excess of that amount should be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States. This made available for the service of the present fiscal 
year only $10,000 for all the work of removing snow during the present 
winter season. 

SIX MILLION SQUARE YARDS. 


The area of the street surface, including sidewalks, is estimated at 
6,000,000 square yards. In the restricted business districts of the city 
it is estimated that there are 1,000,000 square yards of street surface, 
including sidewalks. Assuming a snowfall of a depth of 12 inches, it 
would represent in the restricted business district and on other impor- 


tant thoroughfares 333,335 cubic yards. Allowing as the capacity of 
a wagon 3 cubic yards, it would require 111,111 loads for the re- 


moval of a snowfall in the business districts and thoroughfares above. 

Allowing two-horse wagons and allowing to each wagon the removal 
of 10 loads per day, it would take 11,111 teams at a cost of $4.50 per day 
per team and 623 cents for labor per team per day, or a total cost of 
$56,943.87 for the removal of snow in the restricted business districts, 
as above stated, for each snowfall of 1 foot. 

Out of the appropriation made available for this year, namely, 
$10,000, there has been spent about $4,500 on the work of removing 
snow from the sidewalks, crosswalks, gutters, and roadways of the 
city. Such work as has been done has been performed in accordance 
with the regular schedules prepared in advance for the systematic 
carrying out of this work. The work of opening up the sidewalks and 
crosswalks to the width of 4 feet in the machine-swept and hand- 
swept sections of the city was performed in accordance with the 
schedule, which is attached herewith, marked “ Exhibit B.” 


OPENED 820 MILES. 


each side of the streets covered, namely, 320 miles. The work of open- 
ing the gutters was performed by 16 gutter plows in the machine-swept 
section of the city, and in this section alone there was opened 120 miles 
on each side of the street, making a total of 240 miles of gutter, in 
accordance with the schedule herewith, marked “ Exhibit C.” In addi- 
tion to this there were 8 gutter plows working in the hand-swept sec- 
tion, which opened up about 100 miles of gutter. Snow-grading ma- 


chines were operated on Pennsylvania Avenue, where a 20-foot road- | 


way on each side of the street was opened from Peace Monument to 
Eichteenth Street. These machines were also operated on H Street 
NW. from Sixteenth to Eighteenth Streets, on Eighteenth Street NW. 
from Pennsylvania Avenue to H Street, and on Jackson Place and 
other streets. In addition to the above work, the 18 wagons belonging 
to the street-cleaning department, as well as about 30 carts, which had 
been hired, were engaged in removing the snow and carting it away 
from the intersection of streets where the business traffic is greatest, 
as follows: 

Fifteenth Street and New York Avenue, Fifteenth and G, Fifteenth 
from F to G, Fourteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue, Eleventh and F, 
Eleventh and G, Ninth and F, Ninth and G, Seventh and F, Seventh 
and G, Seventh and Florida Avenue, Fourteenth and U, Seventh and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Ninth and Pennsylvania Avenue, Fifth and G, 
Delaware Avenue and C, and a number of important business inter- 
sections. 

The commissioners feel that it is incumbent on the tenant or occu- 
pant of any building, lot, or parcel of ground to remove the snow from 


the sidewalk immediately adjacent to their property, and they had sub- | 


mitted the accompanying bill, H. R. 23005, Sixty-first Congress, second 


session, which was introduced March 15, 1910, and favorably reported 
upon by the Board of Commissioners. 


Very respectfully, JouHN A. JOHNSTON, 
Commissioner, District of Columbia. 

The President, after stating that he would personally exam- 
ine the foregoing document, requested that if there were other 
charges against the commissioners in this connection that the 
facts be forwarded to him without delay. Accordingly, on Feb- 
ruary 7 I submitted the following: 


FEesRvuary 7, 1911. 
The PRESIDENT, The White House. 


My Dear Mk. PRESIDENT: In compliance with your suggestion that I 
send you further informaiion, I submit the following facts, viz: 
PURCHASE OF STREET-CLEANING MACHINES. 
Last year the proposition came up for the purchase of some modern 
street washing or flushing machinery. One of my constituents in Mil- 


|, under the head “ Streets—Sprinkling, cleaning, and sweeping,” 
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waukee, Mr. Louis Kindling, is the manufacturer of the only street. 
washing machine used in the United States, and he has the patents on 
these rights. This machine is recognized by the heads of the street- 
cleaning departments of the leading cities as the most economical and 
best adapted machine for the cleaning of entirely smooth pavements that 
is in existence. 

Being a member of the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
having taken an interest in the affairs of the District for the past 
four years, being desirous at the same time of working in the interest 
of my constituent, and with the assurance of the superintendent of 
street cleaning, at that time I had inserted in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, a clause 


the 
following: 

“Provided further, That not exceeding $8,000 of this appropriation 
shall be available, when ordered in writing by t’ Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, for the purchase of horse »pelled street-washing 
machines or other apparatus for cleaning streets to be used in connec- 
tion with hand-cleaning work performed under the direction of the 
commissioners, and the expenditures on account of this service shall not 
be charged as a part of hand-cleaning work.” 

It was stated by the commissioners and by the superintendent of 
street cleaning, that they desired to purchase some street washing or 
flushing machines, so that the streets in this city might be properly 
cleaned. Desiring to further the plans of the District officials and to 
do my constituent a good turn, I went to Senator Burkert and others 
personally and urged that this clause be put in the District appropria- 
tion bill and left there, because I had assurance from the superintendent 
of street cleaning that he would be able to save enough money out of 
the appropriation to purchase this modern machinery, and inasmuch as 
it did not increase the appropriation for cleaning streets, it appealed 
to me as a splendid plan. ‘There was absolutely no intention on the 
part of anyone that street-sweeping machines were to be purchased. 
Such a thought was not in the mind of any of the District officials— 
neither was it in my mind or the minds of any of the Congressmen. 

Without any further legislation or authority from Congress, Commis- 
sioner Johnston, on or about January 2, 1911, ordered 16 old-fashioned 
street-sweeping machines of Charles H. Vass, manufacturer, of New 
York City. This action was taken secretly and without the knowledze 
and consent of the superintendent of street cleaning, and absolutely 
without any authority of law. Thereafter, to wit, on or about January 
23, 1911, the property clerk of the District of Columbia presented to 
the superintendent of the street cleaning duplicate requisitions for those 
16 machines—10 of which were purchased at the price of $210 apiece, 
and charged up to the appropriation for cleaning snow and ice from 
streets, while the remaining six were purchased at the price of $208.50, 
chargeable to the a “ Streets, District of Columbia, clean- 
ing, etc.” Absolutely nothing pertaining to this entire transaction was 
known to the superintendent of street cleaning or to any of the clerks 
or employees of the street cleaning department prior to the 23d of 
January. 

For a further assurance that those machines were ordered, I submit 
the following letter : 

“JANUARY 7, 1911. 

“Inclosed is a voucher made out in your favor concerning the ma- 
chines in question, and if you will please sign at the place indicated by 
pencil (x) and forward to me marked ‘ personal,’ I will see that settle 
ment is made in due course after the machines are received. Please 
acknowledge receipt of this order and advise date and route of ship- 
ment if accepted. 

“ Yours, very respectfully, M. Harcrove, 
“Property Clerk, District of Columbia.” 

Why was this marked “personal” when returned, as requested 
above? That certainly shows that the whole transaction was not done 
in the proper manner, and without the knowledge of those who were 


| necessarily interested in it. 
The total amount of sidewalks opened is estimated at 160 miles on 


There was ordered at the same time, on or about January 2, 1911, 
one kindling squeegee street washing machine at the price of $1,200, 
which amount was charged to the appropriation “ Streets, District of 
Columbia, cleaning, etc.” 

In connection with this subject, I desire to call your attention to my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 27, 1911, on pages 
1623, 1624, and 1625, herewith inclosed. 


DISPOSAL OF STREET REFUSB. 


On June 6, 1910, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia ts 
sued proposals for the purchase and disposal of street sweepings gath 
ered in the hand-swept section of the city of Washington and District 
of Columbia. Subsequently the contract for the purpose stated above 
was awarded to Bidgood Bros., of Norfolk, Va., at 27§ cents per ton 
Since this action had been taken, however, the commissioners have 
made another agreement with Bidgood Bros., by which the District of 
Columbia purchases these sweepings back from Bidgood Bros. at a 
price of 75 cents per ton. These sweepings are now shipped to Occo 
quan, Va. Why should the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
after they have made a contract for the sale of these sweepings at 
274 cents per ton, repurchase them from the same contractors at 75 
cents per ton, the original contract having been made for one year 
and the subsequent agreement before the year had expired? Is ther 
any logic in these transactions? 


USE OF PUBLIC VEHICLES FOR PRIVATE PURPOSES. 


Provision was made in the District of Columbia appropriation act for 
a horse and carriage for Commissioner Johnston's official use, and a 
provision was put in the act for the fiscal year 1911, Public, No. 185, 
H. R. 14464, approved May 18, 1910, page 8, subhead “ Miscellaneous 
contingent expenses,” viz: 

“Provided, That horses and vehicles appropriated for in this act shal! 
not be used by the commissioners for any other purpose than to visit 
such points within the District of Columbia as it may be necessary to 
visit in order to enable them to inspect or inform themselves concerning 
any public work or property belonging to the said District, or to do any 
other act necessary to the administration of its affairs.” 

Regardless of this plain provision of law, Commissioner Johnston 
turned over to his private secretary, Mr. Ralph B. Pratt, the horse and 
carriage provided for, as stated above, and which the law directs shall 
be used only by him in his official capacity, and the said private secre- 
tary has used for a period of 12 months next preceding January 3, 1911. 
the said horse and carriage—to have him brought from his home te the 
office each morning and taken back in the evening. The carriagés was 
also used by Mrs. Pratt on her marketing and shopping trips. This 
outrageous use of a public conveyance was continued until January +, 


1911, when Commissioner Johnston issued an order to the superintend- 
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ent of street cleaning directing that the horses should not go out of the | 
stable again until further orders, and also directing that the forage of | 


the horses, repairs to carriages, etc., should be charged to the contingent 
miscellaneous expense allotment of the street-cleaning department 
instead of to the contingent miscellaneous expense allotment of the said 
commissioner. 
TAXES. 
I desire to reiterate a specific instance which I called to the atten 
tion of the House on January 27, included in the part of the Concnes 
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be attached to the usual printed form of order retained by him, as ex- 


plained below, and both transmitted to the auditor for audit and seitle- 
ment 
TI e 


occasion referred to is where the supply having been properly 
ordered by letter, it is unnecessary (particularly as ke frequently fails 
to return it with his bill as required) to send the printed form of 
| order to the contractor, the same being id on his desk by the prop- 
erty clerk personally to be inclosed in the bill when received back by 
him and transmitted to the auditor. 
All transactions in connection with the purchase of the whole of 


SIONAL Recorp I am sending you, that the tax receipt signed by the 
tax collector for a residence at 1506 Q Street NW., shows that 
it calls for an assessmert on $6,200; while it was only recently pur 
chased for $6,500, and the assessment therefore being almost its fa: 
value. This man is poor, and his tax of $98.58 is practically a pay 
ment of an assessment on a piece of property valued at $9,000. On 


the other hand, Bakers Cooperative Association sold a piece of property 
at North Capitol and F Streets for six times the amount it is assessed 
at. 
the assessed value. ‘These two examples verify the general assertion 
that the taxation in the District is not uniform. Many other specific 
instances could be quoted. In this connection, for further reference, I 
wish to call your attention to pages 33 to 43 of the inclosed pamphiet 
containing the speeches of Hon. Edward De V. Morrell, on the sub- 
ject of taxation in the District of Columbia, which sets out numerous 
ndditional examples of the inconsistent manner in which ti: xes are 
levied. The system which existed then is the system which exists now, 
and the same inequitable principles are applied. The poor man 
pays at the rate of 60 per cent of the actual value of the property 
and the rich but 40 per cent. In some cases payment is made on but 
25 per cent of the value, and even less. 

I am also inclosing a letter which I received from Mr. H. A. Davis, 
2°14 C Street NW., which is typical of the complaints and pro- 
tests being made by citizens of the District. 

I have been informed that the Washington Post Building, which ts 
considered to be worth at least $200,000, is not taxed for one-fourth 
of this amount. 

TAXICABS, 


Your attention is also called to the fact that the commissioners 
permit the taxicab companies to overcharge their patrons. For in 
stances, if I desire to attend a reception at the White House they de- 
mand $5, when the trip both ways does not require an hour at the most. 
it is a violation of the law. 

Further, last year, at the time of the inaugural ball, the commission- 
ers gave the taxicab companies a written permit to charge $10 to take 
people to and bring them from the ball, which I believe was beyond 
their authority. Such an act as this on the part of the commissicners 


now | 





This same piece of property was subsequently sold for eight times | 


this machinery are in accord with the administrative rules and prac- 


tice governing the purchase of equipment for the “District. 

The commissioners in p hasing this machinery had but one con- 
stituent and but one object in view, viz, to serve the District of 
| Columbia, 

2. That the commissioners sell to the Bidgood Bros.. of Norfolk, 

reet sweepings at 274 cents a ton, and buy these sweepings back at 
75 cents a ton. The agreement to buy them back was made after the 
contract of sale. 

DISPOSAL OF STREET REFUSR. 

Answer.—Bidgood Bros. recently, under contract, purchased green 
sweepings from the District of Columbia for 274 cents per ton rhey 
utilized the sweepings in connection with manure obtained elsewhere 
in forming compost, paying out considerable for labor, rent, tear ete, 
In curing, such material is said to lose about 50 per cent of its weight, 
For this compost, it is understood, they received $2.45 per ton at Nor 
folk, Va., to which point it was shipped in barges The prevailing 
price of green manure f. o. b. Washington is $1.25 per ton When 
starting the new workhouse farm at Occoquan the commissioners de- 
sired some compost for immediate use. They got it from Bidgood 
Bros. at 75 cents per ton—less than it was worth—as for certain 
reasons Bidgood Bros. were under some compulsion to sell. The pur- 





certainly has opened the way for future violations on the part of these | 


companies. I think that these prices are an outrage to the public. 

I desire to call attention to Senate Report No. 1073, Sixty-first Con- 
cress, third session, herewith inclosed, and Senate resolution 82, Sixty- 
first Congress, third session, which explain themselves. I have intro- 
duced a like resolution in the House. The report shows clearly that 
the commissioners went beyond authority of law in this matter. 

Information has been brought to me that recently a schoolhouse has 
been built at Chevy Chase, on the District line, entirely for the con- 





venience of the rich, and its location is for the decided disadvantage of | 


the poorer classes, these children being compelled to walk several miles. 
Had it been built more centrally, and not so near the District line, it 
would benefit those who contribute more largely for its maintenance. 
I shall send you some further data concerning taxes and assessorship 
a day or so. 
It has been my endeavor to make this statement as compact as possi- 
ble. I have so much data and information which shows the gross in- 
justice which is being perpetrated upon the citizens of the District of 
Columbia, that each day, as additional facts come to my attention, | 
become more firmly convinced that an investigation is imperative, 
which would bring out all these allegations. 

Trusting that you will take this matter under consideration and will 
do what is best for all concerned in the premises, I remain, 

Yours, respectfully, 


in 


Wma. J. Cary, M. C 
Nearly two weeks later the commissioners, in an attempt to 


answer these charges, but entirely ignoring those filed at the 
White House on February 4, sent the following communication 
to the President: 


COMMISSIONERS DistrIcT or COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 17, 1911. 

The PrestipeEnt: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have 
the honor to return herewith the letter from Representative W. J. Cary 
which you transmitted to them under date of the 14th instant, and beg 
to submit reply to the charges in the order in which they appear in 
Mr. Cary's communication. 

1. That Commissioner Johnston secretly ordered old-fashioned street- 
sweeping machines “‘ without the knowledge or consent of the superin- 
tendent of street cleaning, and absolutely without any authority of 
law.” That these machines were charged to the wrong appropriation. 


PURCHASE OF STREET-CLEANING MACHINBS. 


Answer.—The Board of Commissioners ordered these machines after 
mature consideration as being, in its judgment, in the public interest. 
They are of a type in actual use in all cities of the country where 
machine sweeping of the streets is in force. Copies of the attached order 
of the Board of Commissioners were furnished, in the usual course of 
business, to the following officials: Auditor, District of Columbia; 
Auditor for the State and Other Departments; engineer department ; 
property clerk; and the superintendent of the street-cleaning depart- 
ment, District of Columbia. (Appendix A.) 

This order, furnished the property clerk, District of Columbia (pur- 
chasing officer), was his warrant for the purchase made—neither the 
laws nor regulations requiring any further warrant from others than 
the Board of Commissioners, 

These machines were ordered to be purchased and paid for from ap 
propriations affected, only after having first been passed upon and 
approved by the auditor of the District. 

No letter such as quoted as of January 7, 1911, has been written to 
the manufacturer or anyone else connected with the manufacturer of 
these 16 street-sweeping machines referred to. 

It is true, however, that contractors are, on occasions, requested to 
forward their vouchers (bills) to the property clerk marked “ personal ” 
(i. e, the envelope), so that by going direct to his desk the bill may 
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| 
| 


|} may be said that, now that 


chase of rotted manure or compost from Bidgood Bros. at 75 cents per 
ton was very advantageous to the District of Columbia. Attention is 
invited to Appendix B, a memorandum on this transaction by Capt. 
Markham, Corps of Engineers, United States Army Incidentally, it 
it is practicable, street sweepings, etc., are 
barged down to Occoquan by the District of Columbia 
3. That Commissioner Johnston's private 
and carriage belonging to the District of 
veyance, in direct violation of the law. 


has used a horse 
as a family con 


secret ary 
Columbia 


USE OF PUBLIC VEHICLES FOR PRIVATE PURPOSES 

Answer.—That while Commissioner Johnston has, at his own expense, 
used his own motor vehicle during his term of office because of its 
greater efficiency in the accomplishment of his public duties in the 
supervision of the police, fire, health, and street cleaning departments, 
and on occasions for the official use of the Board of Commissioners, he 
felt justified in holding this horse and vehicle in reserve. The work by 
way of exercise given the animal was thought to be and was no more 
than necessary to conserve its health and welfare 

4. That in the matter of assessing, the taxation is not uniform. 
Specific instances are referred to. The poor man pays at the rate of 
68 per cent; the rich at 40, and sometimes 25 and lower. 


TAXES 

Answer.—The property 1506 Q Street brought by forced sale $6,500, 
while at a former regular sale the price paid was $8,500; on the latter 
the assessment of $6,200 was based 

The property of the Bakers’ Cooperative Association at North Capitol 
and F Streets is assessed at two-thirds of the amount at which 
last purchased. 

The letter signed H. A. Davis, 214 C Street, is a protest against a 
tax sale for an unpaid assessment for water main, made after the writer 
had been notified that this action would have to be taken, and followed 


it was 





by advertisement of the sale required by law. The protest seems di- 
rected against the requirements of the law rather than against the 
methods of the office of the assessor. 

The Washington Post building is assessed at two-thirds of a valua- 


tion of $221,175, which, in the opinion of the assessors, is a proper 
valuation. 


In the speech of Hon. Edward De V. Morrell, made in the House of 
Representatives on Monday, January 9. 1906, reference is made to in- 
equalities of assessments and a comparison is submitted between assess- 
ments in this city and other municipalities. Some of the inequalities 
referred to were as far back as the assessments of 1902. and have heen 
corrected in subsequent assessments. In the last report of the assessor 
certain causes of inequalities are dealt with (Appendix C), and recom- 
mendations and improvements have been made from year to year in 


order to meet the various objections. It can easily be shown from the 


experience of any municipality that no scheme of assessment can en- 
tirely obviate inequalities, no matter by whom the assessments are 
made. It is not believed that the criticism made by Mr. Morrell is 


fairly applicable to the present conditions 
oo. 





That the commissioners permit the taxicab company to overcharge, 
TAXICABS. 
Answer.—The taxicab rates are set forth in Article VI of the Police 
Regulations of the District of Columbia (pp. 36, and 38). 





Any charge in excess of the established taxicab rates, if complained of 
to the commissioners, is promptly forwarded to the taxicab 
concerned for adjustment and where excess charge is 
company refunds the overcharge. 

The language of the regulation governing White House reception 
service is: “ Night service of taxicabs from any point of call within 
3 miles of any garage, hotel, or other point of call to the White House 
and return shall be subject to a flat rate of not more than $5 for any 
number of passengers.” . 

At the time and on the special ocension of the inaugural ball referred 
to the present Board of Commissioners was not in office. 

The taxicab rates were fixed by the predecessors of the present com- 
missioners after an audit of the books of the principal company by the 
auditor of the District and consideration of the rates in other 
ipalities 

6. That the commissioners exceed their authority in setting apart of 
square 857 for use as a property yard. 


company 


established the 


munic- 


IN RE SENATE REPORT 1073, 


SENATE 


SIXTYFIRST CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION, 
RESOLUTION 82, SIXTY-FIRST CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION 

Answer.—The commissioners who set aside part of square 857 for a 
property yard were the immediate predecessors of the commissioners 
now in office; the use to which this land has been put having been de- 
termined upon on November 4, 1908. Nevertheless the present com- 


AND 
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missioners are convinced that the action of their predecessors was both 


wise and within the law. The legality of the action taken will be duly 
det ined, as t result of correspondence now being had with the 
proper Federal thorities. As to the wisdom of maintaining a prop 
erty vard on the land in question the commissioners are of opinion that 
if the land were abandoned as a property yard the public would lose 
some $50,000 through being compelled to buy another property yard, 
and that the creation of a street in lieu of the property yard which 


certain private interests desire, would itself be detrimental to the public 
interest, involving wasteful and therefore wrongful expenditures for the 
improv ment and maintenance of a street that is not publicly needed. 
‘. That a schoolhouse at Chevy Chase was located inconveniently for 
the poor and conyeniently for the rich. 

IN RE SCHOOL AT CHEVY CHASE. 

Answer.—The schoolhouse at Chevy Chase appears to be very well 
situated, but it was located 14 years ago, before the present com- 
missioners were in office. 

If 
information is desirable it will give the commissioners pleasure 
furnish it so far as practicable; or to render every assistence in their 
power in any additional investigation you may deem advisable in the 
premises. 

Very respectfully, | 
BoarD OF COMMISSIONERS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


By Cuno H. Rupoirn, President. 


APPENDIX A. 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE DisTricT OF COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 6, 1911. 

Ordered, That the property clerk, District of Columbia, is hereby 
directed to purchase one Kindling Squegee Street Washing Machine, at 
a cost of $1,200, f. o. b. Washington, and six Hvass Sweeping Machines, 
No. 1A, at a total cost of $1,250, f. o. b. Washington, under the limita- 
tions of $8,000 provided for under the head of ‘“ Sprinkling, sweep- 
ing, and cleaning streets,” in the appropriation approved May 18, 1910. 
This equipment to be used in connection with hand-cleaning work by 
the street-cleaning department, District of Columbia. 


Also that the property clerk, District of Columbia, is directed to 
purchase 10 Hvass Sweeping Machines, No. 1A, at a total cost of 
$2,100, f. o. b. Washington—chargeable to the appropriation for clean- 


ing snow and ice from streets, crosswalks, ete., approved May 18, 1910. 
These machines to be used in connection with the prosecution of the 
work provided for by said appropriation. 
Official copy furnished property clerk. 
By order: 
WILLIAM TINDALL, Secretary. 


APPENDIX B. 


JUDSON RESPECTING THE PURCHASE OF 500 TONS, 
FERTILIZER FROM BIDGOOD BROS., AT 75 CENTS PER 


MEMORANDUM TO MAJ. 
MORE OR LESS, OF 
TON. 

The purchase referred to came first into consideration as a desirable 
means of providing a sufficient amount of well-cured manure for fer- 
tilization purposes, to be used by Mr. Whittaker, superintendent of 
the workhouse, in bringing up, over the present winter, some 20 or 25 
acres of ground, the planting of which during the spring was highly 
desirable in the interest of the economical operation of the institution. 
At that time there was no thought of taking street sweepings from the 
street-cleaning department, nor had any arrangement been perfected 
for taking the fresh manure from the engineer stables, fire department 
stables, etc., which is now being systematically gathered. 

ty letter of October 19, Bidgood Bros. addressed a communication to 
the Board of Commissioners, as follows: 

‘Having been requested by Mr. Beale (superintendent of engineer 
stables), through Mr. Wood (superintendent of street-cleaning depart- 
ment), to place a price on the pile of manure, estimated at a thousand 


after reviewing this report it should appear to you that further | 
to | 





pounds, chargeable to the appropriation for workhouse and reformatory, 
is hereby accepted.” 

Under this order the 500 tons referred to have been received. 

The department has felt that the purchase of 500 tons of manure at 
75 cents was a sound business proposition as effecting a prompt up- 
building of cleared land at Occoquan at a price for fertilizer that was 


wholly reasonable. 
E. M. MARKHAM, 
Captain, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
Assistant to Engineer Commissioner, District of Columbia. 


APPENDIX C. 
EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF THE ASSESSOR, 1910. 

In every assessment where the law requires the assessors to equalize 
the assessments many seeming inequalities exist, but upon investigation 
many of these inequalities disappear or are not well founded. These 
arise in the adjustment of differences in known values; others arise in 
the rapid change of values in some sections, the assessments being made 
for a term of three years, and may be just at the time the assessment 
is made, but by the end of the term, by reason of change in value, it 
would seem to be unequal and unfair. And in subdivisions just put 
upon the market at a given or selling price per foot per lot, while the 
owners would be willing to sell the entire remaining subdivision at a 
much lower rate per foot, in such cases there would seem to be an 
undervaluation when compared with the selling value of single lots. 

To illustrate: A purchases 40 acres of land and subdivides it into, 
say, 1,000 lots; he sells off, say, 50 lots at the rate of 30 cents per 
foot, but would be willing to sell the remainder of the subdivision In 
one transaction at 15 or 20 cents per foot. The board, knowing these 
facts, could not justly assess the entire tract at the rate of a single 
lot, nor a single lot at the value of the entire tract, so an adjustment 
of values under the provision of law requiring equalization would be the 
result. The foregoing applies to land values particularly. 

The matter of assessing buildings or improvements presents a more 
difficult problem, principally for want of information of the character 
of construction. Many houses appear to be alike from an exterior view 
and are often assessed on the same basis; but occasionally we find that 
there is a considerable difference in interior finish, heating, and general 
conditions, but no change in the assessment can be made until the next 
general assessment. 

In view of existing conditions, I urgently recommend that at least 
two competent persons be authorized to act as inspectors or surveyors 
of all assessable buildings, reporting to the board of assessors the gen- 
eral condition, size, height, width, depth, heating system, if any, num- 
ber of rooms and stories, cellar, ete. f inspectors are provided to 
furnish the desired information, the board is firmly of the opinion that 
the effect would be a more equitable assessment and fewer complaints, 
and it probably would result in an increased assessment. 


The facts concerning the purchase of the street-sweeping 
machines speak for themselves and need not be commented upon 
by me. That the purchase was made without warrant or 
authority is beyond question. I will, however, call attention to 
the matter of the horse, carriage, and driver. Johnston says 
that the horse was only taken out to give him exercise. Did he 


| turn his private secretary into a hostler, in order that the ani- 


tons, more or less, at the foot of South Capitol Street, and owned by | 


us, we have the honor to say we will sell the entire quantity at 95 cents 
per ton, we to reserve 250 tons to load a vessel which we have already 
chartered. 

“We will 
per ton.” 

In response to this letter the engineer commissioner replied: 

“* * * that the District would not care to purchase 
price, but would consider a price of 75 cents per ton f 
and to be taken at such times as is desired.” 

By letter of October 22, addressed to the 
Bidgood Bros. stated that— 

‘In consideration of the uncertainty of chartering a sufficient num- 
ber of vessels to freight our manure promptly we priced our manure to 
you at a cheaper price than it would net us should we ship it to 
Norfolk, Va. A ton of green manure loses one-half in weight in reach- 
ing a well-rotted condition. 
ton green 
culling out such material and hauling it off as will not make good plant 


sell such quantity as you may desire to take 


at $1.50 
at this 
or such quantity 


engineer commissioner, 


food. Allowing the shrinkage in Ccosepaites to be one-half we pay 
the Government 55 cents per ton for the decomposed manure. Add 


to this the cost of dumpmen, rent of lot, cost of operating four carts, 
and the other incidental expenses, and you will see how much there is 
in it at the price we are offering it to you for. New manure is selling 
at $1.25 per ton f. o. b. Washington. 
$2.45 per ton, Norfolk, Va. So you see that we have made 
extremely low price, the very best we could do. 

“Your price is declined, but our first offer will hold good until we 
hear that you have accepted or rejected same In the meantime we 
shall continue to charter vessels as they are offered. Hoping that you 
will act on this matter promptly, we beg to remain.” 

No response was made to this communication and it was assumed 
that the manure would not be purchased by the District. 

On November 8, however, Bidgood Bros. addressed a communica- 
tion to the assistant engineer commissioner offering to sell 500 tons of 
this manure for 75 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, in accordance with 
the suggestion of the engineer commissioner of October 20, above 
referred to. Acceptance of this offer was recommended by the assistant 


you 


to the engineer commissioner on November 8, resulting in the commis- 
sioners’ order of Noyember 11, as follows: 

“That the proposal of Bidgood Bros., dated November 8, 1910, to 
sell to the District 500 tons, more or less, of manure for use at the 
workhouse site at Occoquan at the rate of 75 cents per ton of 2,000 


We paid the Government 274 cents per | ‘ . exrnanses » ror ‘ 
We keep from one to two men on the dump all the time, | for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. 


mal in question might be trotted over the streets of the city for 
the sake of its health? The fact is that in January, 1910, 
Johnston directed that the horse, carriage, and driver provided 
by law for his own personal use should be turned over to Mr. 
Ralph Pratt, his private secretary, for his personal use, which 
was contrary to law. Their unlawful use was continued by Mr. 
Pratt until December, 1910. On December 17, 1910, there ap- 
peared on the editorial page of the Washington Herald the fol- 
lowing item: 

Did it ever occur to you that Secretary Ralph Pratt is fattening from 


| too much carriage riding? 


As soon as possible after the appearance of this item Com- 
missioner Johnston directed that the unlawful use of the public 
carriage by Mr. Pratt should cease. He further ordered that 
the forage of the horse should be charged up to the street-clean- 
ing allotment, instead of to his own allotment, for contingent 
and miscellaneous expenses, 

Now, let me call attention to a statement made by Commis- 
sioner Judson before the subcommittee of the Committee of 
Appropriations of the Senate. This was during the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 31856) making appropriations to provide 


Referring to the mat- 
ter of taking over the work of machine sweeping and the clean- 
ing of unimproved streets, now done by contract, Commissioner 
Judson either deliberately misled the members of the committee 


— f ng | or showed himself wholly incompetent to deal with the question 
d rotted manure is selling = | under consideration. 


Here is what he said: 


Commissioner Jupson. Under this heading (sprinkling, sweeping, and 
cleaning streets), the House struck out this language: 

“Provided further, That whenever it shall appear to said commission- 
ers that the work now performed under contract, namely, street sweep- 
ing and cleaning alleys and unimproved streets, etc., can be done by the 
District, the commissioners are authorized to go ahead and do that.” 

There are a great many arguments for that. One of them is this: 
When we have a snow here, just at the time that the greatest emergency 
is on, the stable of the street-cleaning contractor is full of his horses 
and he is doing nothing. In other words, we can work the whole thing 
with great or to the District and with greater efficiency if we can 
carry on that work ourselves. We already do carry on a great deal of 
it. * * * As it is now the contractor has only 29 street-sweeping 
machines. We can buy those 29—or, rather, 29 new, good ones—for 
$210 apiece. It is not a big investment—only about $6,000 or $6,500— 
for that kind of a plant, and then, with what plant we have and a few 
extra wagons, we can do the whole work. 
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Senator GALLINGER. And the insertion of this language does not in 
crease the appropriation at all? 

Commissioner Jupson. Yes: it does. It does to this extent: We 
would have to ask for $270,000, instead of $250,000, because we would 
spend approximately $40,000 for all kinds of plant. I do not think we 
would spend all of that, because I think we could buy the contractor's 
horses, for instance, very cheaply, as he is going out of business, so that 
it would not cost that much. It would, if we had to send to St. Louis 
and buy new ones in the market, but I think we could do much beiter 
than that. Then we will have $230,000 left to do the work that the 
contractor gets $250,000 for, and that will be ample, with profits out 
But the following year we will have our plant, and thereafter we will 
need even less than $250,000, so that the saving will begin in the fol 
lowing year. 


In this way Commissioner Judson sought to create in the 
minds of the members of the committee the impression that the 
appropriation of $250,000 for the work of street cleaning went 
to the contractor. This was a deliberate misstatement of facts. 
The appropriation for the present fiscal year was $250,000, and 
was for the purpose of paying the hand-sweeping force (white 
wings), sprinkling (which is done by the District), stable em- 
ployees, livery of inspectors’ horses, expenditures for equipment, 
and so forth, as well as the machine sweeping, the alley clean- 
ing, and the unimproved street cleaning, the cost of which 
amounts to $249,316.02. The cost of machine sweeping for the 
present fiscal year is placed at $99,053.02, and yet Commissioner 
Judson endeavored (and seems to have succeeded) to make the 
members of the committee believe that the contractor was re- 
ceiving for his work $250,000. Moreover, at the time he was 
talking about buying the machine-sweeping outfit of the con- 
tractor orders had been placed for the delivery of the 16 new 
machines referred to elsewhere in this statement. This, it seems 
to me, bears upon its face evidence of a deliberate attempt to 
deceive the members of the Senate committee. 


The feeling of prominent citizens and business men of the | 


city and District toward the present Board of Commissioners is 
expressed in the appended communications, the first of which 
is from the Evening Times of February 23, 1911, and was writ- 
ten by Mr. F. L. Siddons, a distinguished lawyer and a member 
of the faculty of the National University Law School of Wash- 
ington, and the other—from the Evening Star—giving an inter- 
view with Mr. Evan H. Tucker, president of the Northeast 
Washington Citizens’ Association. Mr. Siddons writes about 
the “ Crazy-quilt system of District government,” and Mr. 
Tucker discusses the action of the commissioners in refus- 
ing to abate a nuisance in the northeast section of the city, 
which for years has been a detriment to property interests, 
causing depreciation and preventing development and growth. 


[From the Washington Times, Feb. 23, 1911.] 
CRAZY-QUILT SYSTEM OF DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 


If not too late, will you give me space to express my admiration for 
the editorial appearing in your issue of last Tuesday entitled ** What 
is Congress going to do about it?” In this editorial you forcibly 
point out the fatal weakness of the present form of District govern- 
ment. Violative of every principle of government to which Americans 
have been trained, it is structurally unsound, and, because so, is 
breaking down. To its friends and advocates recent events must be 
painful in the extreme. They have extolled it as the “ best-governed 
city’ in existence, in the face of the fact that at no time since its 
establishment has it enjoyed an effective legislative branch, the most 
important of the three branches of government with which we in this 
country are familiar. Railing at congressional supineness and _ indif- 
ference to District affairs has become a local habit, justified to the 
extent that having assumed the réle of a municipal legislature it has 
failed to perform it efficiently, but the larger question of the adapta- 
bility of the Congress to such a role is never considered. And to many 
who have given serious reflection to the subject there is no difficulty 
in perceiving that Congress is not and can never be a municipal board 
of aldermen and common council. The passing years are demonstrat- 
ing this in a manner that inflicts upon the people of this District such 
injuries as the staying of progress in those movements and measures 
essential to the wholesome development of a great city, and the killing 
of that civic spirit and courage equally vital to a people’s growth 
But surely it ought not to be surprising that the Congress will decline 
to spend time in considering whether it shall appropriate $10,000 to 
clear the snow from the city streets, where there is pressing for its 
attention and action a great national question, such as a reciprocity 
agreement with Canada, or that a Judson financial measure must yield 
to the consideration of one or more of the great appropriation bills 

The National Capital to-day stands a sorry spectacle of a “ best 
governed city.” Neglected by its Legislature; its administrative official 
criticized and condemned in Congress and out: wrangling between 
commissioners and a board of education appointed by judges, and neither 
possessing the power and authority that should be vested in one or the 
other; supervision of local street ratiways in an already overworked 
Federal commission ; other local public-service corporations subject to no 
supervision; the local jail partly supervised by local judges and partly 
by a Federal Attorney General; independent boards and commissions 
having partly local and partly Federal duties to perform; this “ best- 
governed city” presents itself to its admiring friends and curious ob- 
servers as a crazy quilt. What wonder, then, is it that the mass of 
the people can get no real consideration of their needs, by either Legis 
lature or Executive? 

“ What,” you ask, “'s Congress going to do about it?” Nothing, so 
long as the citizens of the District sre content with the present system 
of government, and nothing, so long as the public-service corporations, 
a few bankers and real-estate brokers, and interests they represent, can 
prevent. What, may I ask, is the Times going to do about it? 

‘’. L. Srppons. 
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{From the Evening Siar, Feb. 23, 1911.] 
NO PRIVATE INTERESTS, DECLARES MR, TUCKER—TAKES EXCEPTION TO 
STATEMENT IN COMMISSIONERS’ LETTER TO PRESIDENT TAF’ 

Claiming that the commissioners have unintentionally submitted an 
erroneous statement to the President, in their reply regarding the recent 
charges against the District government by Representative Cary, hvan 
It. Tucker, president of the Northeast Washington Citizens’ Associa 
tion, has written a letter of protest to the commissioners. Mr. Tucker 
tukes exception to the statement in the commissioners’ reply to the 
resident that private interests are behind the movement to do away 
vith the property yard in the square bounded by I and K, Sixth and 
Seventh Streets NE. 

“In your recent answer to a letter from Representative WiLLiaM J. 


Cary to President Taft, making certain charges, among them being 
that you exceeded your legul authority in the establishment of a property 
yard on a portion of square 857. between Sixth, Seventh, 1, and 
K Streets NE.,” Mr. Tucker says to the commissioners, “ you state, 
among other things, according to the published report of your answer, 


‘that the creation of a street in lieu of the property yard, which cer 
tain private interests desire, would itself be detrimental to public 
interests.’ 

SURPRISED AT STATEMENT 

“ Feeling assured that the board of commissioners would not inten- 
tionally submit an erroneous statement to the President, and that you 
would consider it your duty to give him the whole truth in answering 
a communication which he had referred to you for reply, I was some- 
what surprised at your failure to inform him that the Northeast Wash- 
ington Citizens’ Association is opposing the establishment of said pro 
posed property yard, and is desirous of having West Virginia Avenue 
extended through said square. 

“Immediately after your predecessors in office decided to set aside a 
portion of square 857 for a property yard, action was taken by said 
association, an organization which has exerted its influence and efforts 
during the past 19 years for the general welfare of the National Capital 
and to promote the purely public interests of northeast Washington, 
directing the executive committee to oppose the @tablishment of said 
proposed property yard and to insist upon the use of that part of the 

! 


right of way of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad which extends through 
square 857 for an avenue, as was intended by Congress, and expressed 
in the act providing for the purchase of the land from the railroad 


company. 
DENIES ANY PRIVATE INTEREST. 

“As the members of the association reside in various parts of ‘north 
east Washington and voted unanimously in opposition to the pr ed 
property yard, it is hardly reasonable to assume that they were sub 
serving private interests, and being chairman of both the executive and 
legislative committees, which have been conducting the case for the 
association, I can state that to the best of my knowledge and belief 
not a member of either committee has any private interest in the matter. 

“The extension of West Virginia Avenue through said square is purely 
a public question, and by way of comparison, I may say that it is as 
fully in the interests of the general public as is the extension of the 
various streets and avenues in the northwest section, which has been 
approved by members of the present and former boards of commission 
ers, all of whom reside in said section.” 

The action of three leading citizens’ associations of the Dis- 
trict shows how the removal of Mr. Wood is regarded by 
prominent men—men who have known him for years and who 
are able and willing to bear testimony as to his efficiency as 
superintendent of street cleaning and as to his character and 
standing as a citizen. The resolutions adopted by them follow: 

Whereas the summary dismissal of Mr. James M. Wood, superin 
tendent of the street-cleaning department, by Commissioner Johnston 
and Maj. William V. Judson, engineer commissioner, without any 
charges being preferred against him and without giving his friends an 
opportunity to be heard in his behalf; and 

Whereas the two commissioners have appointed to said position, with 
a salary of $2,500 per annum, a man from Norfolk, Va., who was not a 
resident, citizen, or taxpayer of the District of Columbia, thereby an 
nouncing to the world that no citizen or taxpayer of this District could 
be found capable of filling said position, and, further, 
policy of home rule, so dear to our people: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Northeast Washington Citizens’ Association in p . 
mecting assembled this 13th day of February, 1911, That we y 
protest against such arbitrary and military action against on fo 
most faithful and efficient public servants, and we solemnly emn 
the inexcusable act of the two commissioners aforesaid in sele« an 
outsider to fill a responsible and lucrative position in our Dist 
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ernment. thereby setting a precedent against home rule and wo: * a 
great wrong upon our people, h we regard an outrage; and we 
further appeal to our fellow citizens throughout this District to de- 
pounce this unwarranted usurpation of power. 

Re it further resolved, That a copy of th resolution be trans: ed 
to the President of the United States, to the chairmen of the S« { md 
Ifouse committees of the Sixty-first Congress, and to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. 

The above resolution was unanimously passed at the regular 1 thly 
meeting of the Northeast Washington Citizens’ Association, Monday 
evening, February 13, 1911. 

S. Sow! rrs. & Sars 


The following resolution was unanimously passed at the regu 
lar meeting of the East End Suburban Citizens’ Association 
held on Friday evening, February 10, 1911: 

Whereas the summary dismissal of Mr. James M. Wood, superin 














tendent of the street-cleaning department, by Commissioner Jo ton 
and Maj. William V. Judson, engi commi ner, wit! ny 
charges being preferred against him a without ving his friends and 
the ixpayers an opportu lity to appear betfe re them n his he ' j 

Whereas the two commissioners | e appointed to sald positi , 
a salary of $2,500 per annum, a man from Norfolk, Va., who 
a resident, citizen, or taxpayer of the District of Columbia, ther 
nouncing to the world that no citizen and taxpayer of this D rict 
could be found capable of filling said position, and, further, violati: the 
policy of home rule » dear to our people Che e e be it 

Resolved by the Fast Knd Suburban Citi is issocialion pul 
meeting assembled this 1th dey of Febr rv, 1911, That we vigo y 
protest against such arbitrary and military “ction 1inst one of our 
esteemed and efficient publi servants, and we solemnly conder the 


inexcusable act of the said two commissioners in selecting an outsider 
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to fill a responsible and lucrative position in our District government, | 
thereby setting a precedent against home rule and working a great | 
wrong upon our people, which we regard an outrage; and we further | 


appeal to our fellow citizens throughout this District to denounce this 
unwarranted usurpation of power. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to | 
the President of the United States, to the Commissioners of the District, | 
and to the chairmen of the Senate and House committees of the Sixty- 


first Congress. 
A true copy. } 
Wms. H. Ernest, President. 
ii. M. VANNESS, Secretary. 
| 
LINCOLN Park CIrizENS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
The following resolution was unanimously passed at the regular 
monthiy meeting of the Lincoln Park Citizens’ Association, held Feb- 
ruary 7, 1911: 


“Resolved, That whereas the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 


bia have summarily discharged Mr. James M. Wood, the superintendent 
of street-cleaning department, without any charges preferred against 
him and without giving his friends an opportunity to appear before 
them in his behalf; and 


“Whereas the said commissioners have appointed to said position, 


with «a salary of $2,500 per year, a man from Norfolk, Va., who is not 
a resident or citizen of the District, and so far as we are informed is 
not a taxpayer of this District : Therefore be it 

_ “Resolved by the Lincoln Park Citizens’ Association, in public meet- 
ing assembled this 7th day of February, 1911, That it is the sense of 
this association that the action of the Commissioners of the District of 


Columbia, in the removal of Mr. Wood as superintendent of the street- 
cleaning department, without any charges being filed against him by 
the said commissioners, and the appointment of a nonresident of said 
District to said office is a great injustice to an employee of the District 
and a great wrong to the whole people of this District 

“Be it further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted 
to the Commissioners of the District and to the chairmen of the Senate 
and Ilouse District Committees of the Sixty-first Congress, and to the 
President of the United States. 

*CuHas. E. Rrorpon, Secretary.” 

The following letter relating to the proposed increase in the 

Salary of the commissioners is self-explanatory : 
FEDERATION OF CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 
District OF COLUMBIA, 


Washington, D. C., February 17, 1911. 


C. C. Lancaster, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: Referring to your inquiry of this morning, I beg to say 
that at the last meeting of the Federation of Citizens’ Associations, held 
on the 4th instant, the question of an increase in the salary of the 
en of the District of Columbia was unanimously laid on 
' Yours, very truly, EUGENE E. THOMPSON, 

- Secretary 

It is proper to state now the view expressed by the president 
of the board of commissioners, Mr. Cuno H. Rudolph, concern- 
ing the unjust removal of Mr. Wood. Soon after Johnston had 
succeeded in carrying out his scheme to get rid of Mr. Wood, 
Mr. liudolph, in conversation with prominent men, referred to 
the conduct of his fellow commissioner as an outrage. His lan- 
guage was strong, but not stronger than the wrong done Mr. 
Wood warranted. He knew that it was impossible to find cause 
for complaint in Mr. Wood as a man or as superintendent of the 
street-cleaning department, and doubtless he knew quite as well 
why it was that Johnston and Judson, for it appears that both 
were concerned in the mean transaction, desired to remove him 
and put in his place a stranger who « d not even know the city, 
who had never had experience in street-cleaning work, and 
whose only recommendation was that he was a civil engineer. 


Confederate Cemetery at Springfield, Mo. 
SPEECH 


HON. COURTNEY W. HAMLIN 


OF MISSOURI, 


° 


' 
i 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
1911, 


IN THE 


> 


Thursday, March 


On the bill (S. 3501) providing for the taking over by the National 
(lovernment of the Confederate cemetery at Springtield, Mo. 
Mr. HAMLIN said: 
Mr. Speaker: On the 10th day of August, 1861, there was 
fought one of the bloodiest battles of the late Civil War west 


of the Mississippi River at what is known as Wilson Creek, or 
Oak Ridge. At dawn on that morning the Federal forces, under 





the command of the brave and fearless Lyon, engaged in mor- | 
tal combat the impetuous Confederates under the leadership of | 


the intrepid Missourian, Stérling Price. 

The battle had raged only a few hours when the gallant Lyon | 
fell at the head of his command mortally wounded. 
The Union forces then retreated, leaving the battle field 

strewn with the dead and the dying. 


|} it was not 


| comrades in 
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We young men know nothing of what war means. 

In this battle, as it was in all the battles of that great war. 

one nation against another and perhaps inferior 

nation—it was not stranger against stranger—but, alas, it was 

American against American; it was neighbor against neighbor: 

it was brother against brother. It was a conflict to the death. 
Mr. Speaker, after that terrible war had ended the Union 


| soldiers gathered up the mortal remains of their fellow com- 


rades in the “blue” who had fallen in this battle, and the sur- 
viving heroes of the South gathered up the bones of their dead 
‘gray,’ and, side by side, amid unspeakable sor 
row, wended their way to a spot about 4 miles from the city 
of Springfield, Mo., and there laid them to rest in two beautiful 
cemeteries, where they to-day sleep, not as enemies, but, thank 
God, again as friends and brothers, their resting places being 
separated only by a stonewall. 

This Government has, at an expense of over $100,000, built 
and maintained a boulevard from the city out to these ceme 
teries. 

Up to this time the Confederate soldiers and their friends 
have maintained, beautified, and kept the Confederate cemetery, 
have erected a beautiful monument to the Confederate soldiers, 
and now upon the authority of a resolution twice passed by the 
Confederate Association of Missouri offers to turn over to the 
National Government the legal title to their cemetery, reserving 
the right to bury only Confederate soldiers and sailors therein, 
in order that the identity of their buryin round may be for- 
ever preserved. 

The General Government, by the provisions of this bill, agrees 
to keep, preserve, beautify, and protect this cemetery as it cares 
for, beautifies, and protects the adjoining Federal cemetery. 

Why should this not be done? The war has been over for 
more than 40 years. Those who engaged in that sanguinary 
conflict are either dead or necessarily very old men. There is 
no discernible difference now between the “blue” and the 
“grav; their paths are rapidly converging, each of them are 
now Lear enough to the last river to hear the roar of the waters, 
No longer are they enemies. In all of life’s activities the 
“blue” and the “ gray” march side by side. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a great government because our people 
are great. Fifty years ago we were in the throes of the great- 
est fratricidal war that the world has ever seen, but to-day a1! 
bitterness has been forgotten and we are friends. I recall the 
beautiful lines of Longfellow. 


ro 
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I shot an arrow into the air; 

It fell to earth, I know not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 

Could not follow it in its flight. 

Long, long afterwards, in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 


We do not need to leave this Capitol Building to find evidence 
that all the bitterness engendered by that war has disappeared. 
A conspicuous example of this is the fact that there now sits, 
side by side upon the United States Supreme Court Bench, the 
greatest judicial tribunal in the world, those who followed the 
Stars and Stripes and those who followed the Stars and 
Bars. 

I rend a beautiful story a few days ago in relation to two of 
these eminent jurists. It is as follows: 


[From the Chicago Inter Ocean.] 


Morgan, the raider, along about 1865 swooped down upon the Federal 
garrison at Hartsville, Tenn. Morgan had only about 1,200 men, while 


the Union forces numbered about 2,000. Still, Morgan usuall, knew 
what he was about—result: Several hundred Federals killed aad the 


rest captured. 

As soon as the battle was over the Confederates recrossed the Cum 
berland River. Among the rear guard was Private Lurton, of the Third 
Kentucky Cavalry. He was the last man to recross the river, and just 
ahead of him was the last Confederate wagon loaded with Federal 
muskets and other captured articles. 

In the meantime the sound of Morgan's guns had disturbed the 
slumbers of another Kentuckian. This one was a Union soldier, Harlan 
by name, and he was colonel of the Tenth Kentucky Infantry, at Cas 
talian Springs, 6 miles from Hartsville. He immediately started with 
his regiment to the relief of the garrison at Hartsville. 

Ifarlan and his regiment reached the top of a bluff back from the river 
just Lurton and the last wagon of the Confederates was in thi 
middle of the Cumberland. Harlan had a field piece along, and he 
pointed it at the Confederate cavalryman and banged away. He didn’t 
hit the cavalryman ; so he tried again and kept trying. ; 

Nevertheless, Harlan’s shells hit the river in the immediate vicinity. 
of cavalryman and wagon, and they made a mighty splash. The driver 
cut loose his mules and made record time to the shore. If Lurton tar- 
ried, there is no record of it. . 

To-day, in black robes, the colonel behind the cannon and the private 
on the horse sit side by side on the bench of the most august tribunal 
of the world. For the Federal was John Marshall Harlan and the Con- 


as 


federate was Horace Harmon Lurton—and both are Associate Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States of America. 
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This United States of ours is a great country; and it is just such 
things as this Harlan-Lurton affair that make us sure of it. 

When one of these Kentuckians banged away at the other our country 
was in the throes of the fiercest and bloodiest civil war of all history. 


And that was just about half a century ago 

In these 50 years we have grown to be the wealthiest and most power 
ful Nation of earth B better still, we have outgrown the things 
that set Union soldier against Confederate until the presence of these 
two fighting men of the Civil War side by side upon the Supreme Court 
bench is truly typical of a sectional strife forgotten and a country 
reunited. 

It takes a great country and a great people to make such things not 
only possible but actual realities. 

Again. Mr. Speaker, I am the son of a Confederate veteran, 
but in the passage of this bill through the committee and this 
House I have had the active and enthusiastic support of that 
brave Union soldier, my colleague from the fourteenth district 
of Missouri, Col. Morcan, and this bill was passed through the 
Senate by that gallant old Union veteran and at one time at the 
head of the national organization of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Senator WirLtiam Wagner. To both of these gentle- 
men I acknowledge myself under the greatest obligations. 

Could these things be possible in any other country but ours? 

Mr. Speaker, we all rejoice in a reunited country. We are 
all patriots, and the offering by the Confederate States Associa 
tion to turn over to the Federal Government the sacred resting 
place of their dead comrades, and soon to be the last ca:aping 
sround of those yet surviving, and the acceptance of the same 
by this Government, with the pledge to affectionately keep and 
preserve and protect this hallowed spot is another evidence that 
the animosities of 40 years ago have been lost in love for our 
fellowman. 

I thank Ged that it has been my privilege to be the author of 
a bill which I believe you will crystallize into law, and which 
places this Government behind the pledge to insure the proper 
care, keeping, and protection of the last resting place of those 
whom we all love. [Applause.] 





Codification Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. HERBERT PARSONS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 2, 1911, 
On the conference report on the bill (S. 7031) to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary. 

Mr. PARSONS said: 

Mr. Speaker: The adoption of the conference report on the 
bill to codify the laws relating to the judiciary ends a work 
that has been of the utmost interest to those of us who have 
been upon the Joint Committee on Revision. It is the com- 
pletion of a task that should be of service and convenience and 
an economy of time and effort to every practicing lawyer in 
the country, and that, accordingly, should be a matter of econ- 
omy to litigants. From time to time during the consideration 
of the bill some Member has raised a question as to the use 
of such codification and has asserted that every well-trained 
lawyer had no difficulty in understanding what the law was. 
I doubt very much whether the latter statement is correct. 
Certain it is that no well-trained lawyer knew the law with- 
out at sometime having given the matter an amount of study 
that should be wholly unnecessary in connection with a subject 
as to which the provisions should be so simple and which will 
no longer be necessary after this bill shall have become a law. 


The codification will at any rate save time and effort to every | 


man who comes to the bar in the future. 

There are, however, several matters in and out of the bill 
upon which I wish to make my views known. Section 21 of 
the bill provides that where a litigant believes that the judge 
is biased against him, he can take the case away from con- 
sideration by that judge. Instead of preventing, I believe this 
will lead to much miscarriage of justice, especially in localities 
where there are few Federal judges. It will mainly be made 
use of to embarrass the trial of causes rather than to avoid 
injustice. 

Some flexibility that exists in the present system is lost by 
failing to give the circuit justices and the circuit judges the right 
to go into the district court at any time. This was provided in 
the amendment to section 116 that had been offered by me and 
was stricken out in conference. My amendment gave to the 
circuit justices and each circuit judge throughout his circuit 


213 


the powers and jurisdiction of a district judge. It did give the 
circuit justices and judges, to a certain extent, the right to over- 
ride the district judges, but it made the higher judges easily 
available for the most important work and gave them a re 
sponsibility in connection with and a check upon the inferior 
judges. This was stricken out in conference because of the 
opposition on the part of the conferees of the Senate, their argu- 
ment being that the circuit judges only interfere when it pleases 
them, and then usually to take the best of the business, and 


that it was an outrage on communities to ha‘ 


ex parte orders 
made by them control in matters instead of having the matters 
disposed of by the local district judge. As section 18 of the 
bill provides for some use of the circuit judges it did not seem 
worth while to stand out upon this point. 

The real objection to the coming of the circuit judges may 
be due to an entirely different fault in our system as it to-day 
exists, and that is a matter to which I wish to call attention. 
The circuits should be changed. They have existed practically 
in their present form since 1876. They are now disproportionate 
in territory, in population, and in amount of business. A better 
arrangement of them would bring about a much better situation 
so far as the use of circuit judges is concerned Had it been 
proper in a codification bill for a member of the committee to 
offer amendments that were not directly in the line of codifica- 
tion, I would have sought a change in this respect, and I hope 
that the matter will soon be changed by Congress. The business 
done in each circuit is best indicated by the number of cases 
docketed and disposed of in the circuit court of appeals during 
the fiscal year. 

There is no reason why the first circuit should not include 
also Vermont and Connecticut, and thereby all of New Eng 
land. Its circuit court of appeals is the least occupied in the 
country. In the last fiscal year there were docketed 49 appeals 
and 43 were disposed of. There were only S marked “ pending 
argued, and awaiting decision.” 

The second circuit has the largest business in the country. 
Three hundred and seventy-eight appeals were docketed, 35 
disposed of, and 39 marked “pending, argued, and awaiting 
decision.” This circuit now includes Vermont, Connecticut, 


and New York. If Vermont and Connecticut were added to the 


first circuit, then New Jersey could be added to this circuit 

The third circuit now includes Pennsylvania, New Jersey id 
Delaware. If New Jersey were put in the second circuit, Mary 
land, Virginia, and West Virginia could be bstituted rhe 
work here is light. There were docketed during the fiscal yen 


144 appeals, 118 were disposed of, and 59 were marked 
ing, argued, and awaiting decision.” 

The fourth circuit has only two circuit judges. It is now 
composed of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolin 
and South Carolina. Were the first three of these States 
cluded in the third circuit, the fourth circuit could be 1uade to 


include the Carolinas and, from the fifth circuit, Georg “lor 
ida, Alabama, and Mississippi. In the fourth circuit th 
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is light, there having been docketed 72 appeals, 
and 27 marked “pending, argued, 
The fifth circuit would then have left in it only Louisiana 


QO dis} i 
i 


il awaiting decision,” 


and Texas. It is not a heavy circuit, there having been 138 
appeals docketed, 149 disposed of, and 15: marked “ pending, 
argued, and awaiting decision.” It could very properly be « 

larged by taking from the eighth circuit Arkansas, Oklahoma, 


Missouri, and Kansas. 

The sixth circuit is a light one, there having been 95 appeals 
keted, 96 disposed of, and 19 marked “ pending, argued, and 
awaiting decision.” It is composed of Ohio, Michigan, Ken 
tucky, and Tennessee. Indiana could readily be added to if. 








The seventh circuit is also a light circuit, there having been 
102 appeals docketed, 102 disposed of, and 24 marked “ pending, 
argued, and awaiting decision.” With Indiana aced in the 
sixth cireuit, there would only be left Lllineis and W sin 
To them could readily be added from the eighth circuit Iowa 
and Minnesota. 

The eighth circuit is really the heaviest circuit, for, while the 
appeals docketed and disposed of do not equal those in the 
second circuit, the territory is enormous. There we { 
apy als docketed, 241 disp sed of. and 1: ked * | y 
argued, and awaiting decision.”” Some relief must be ¢ to 
this circuit. In the arrangement that I have already ind ted 
there have been eliminated from this circuit Minnesota, Lowa 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, leaving in it only Ne ska 
North Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, South Dakota, and Utah. 


There could then probably be added to it Idaho and Montana 
from the ninth circuit. 

The ninth circuit is large in extent, although light in the 
amount of its business, there having been 138 appeals docketed 
124 disposed of, and 48 marked “ pending, argued, and awaiting 
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decision.” With Idaho and Montana placed in the eighth cir- 
cuit, California, Oregon, Nevada, Washington, and Hawaii would 
compose this circuit. 

The foregoing readjustment is only intended to be a suggestion, 
but some change should be made, and it might work out along 
the lines indicated. We have too many judges now, rather than 


too few. The difficulty is with the system, not with the num- 
ber of judges. Some judges have too much work and some 


have too little. The rearrangement of circuits would tend to 
equalize matters. The objections that would be urged to any 
change are easily imagined, but they will largely be personal 
and should not stand in the way of the economy and efficiency 
that would result. Moreover, the legislation could contain pro- 
visions that would meet many of the personal objections. This | 
leads me to another change that should be made and that has 
been recommended by the Attorney General. It ought to be 
possible to use circuit and district judges, who are not over- 
busy, to dispose of accumulated business in circuits other than 
their own. A bill for this purpose was introduced by me in 
order to carry out the recommendations to this effect by the 
Attorney General. It was not reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Had I not been a member of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Revision I would have felt at liberty to urge the inclusion 
of such a change in the codification. It should be.made the law. 
No legislation that could be passed would do more to take away 
the need for additional judges. 

Lastly, we should have a better system of statistics in regard 
to judicial work. The statistics published in the annual report 
of the Attorney General are of little value. This is particularly 
s0 in regard to cases in the present district and circuit courts. 
The figures there are of little avail when we come to consider | 
the advisability of providing an additional district judge in a 
particular district. My understanding is that England has a 
very complete system of judicial statistics. There more cases 
are disposed of by fewer judges than happen in any like part 
of this country. Let us have legislation that will give us the 
kind of statistics that will show the need for additional judges, 
and that will also be an incentive to judges to be up in their 
work, so that their records will compare favorably with those | 


| existence or extermination. 





of their fellow judges. 





Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie. 


SPLECH 


HON. CARL C. ANDERSON, 
OF OHIO, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 2, 1911, 


On the bill (S. 10792) to promote the erection of a memorial in con- 
junction with a Perry’s victory centennial celebration on Put in Bay 
Island during the year 1913 in commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Battle of Lake Erie and the northwestern cam- 
paign of Gen. William Henry Harrison in the War of 1812. 

Mr. ANDERSON said: 

Mr. SrpeaKer: While still in our infancy, as the nations of 
the world judge age, we have passed through three epoch- 
making wars and have won them all, and this does not take 
into account the war between the States. 

The first was, of course, the Revolution, by which our fathers 
made the Nation a possibility. It was a war waged for the 
liberties of the human race, and in its after effects deluged 
nearly all of Europe in blood. It was the example that fired 
the patriotic spirit of France and emboldened her sons to shake 
off the shackles of tyranny that had made her a wilderness. 
It made possible the accomplishments of that greatest man of 
history, Napoleon. It changed the map of Europe and gave 
liberty a new meaning in the dictionary of political economy. 
Its effects still mark the progress of man, and its blessings 
will make untold millions happier and freer in the centuries 
yet unborn. 

Bereft of her richest possession, it was natural that the Eng- 
lish Lion should nurse his wrath to keep it warm and lash his 
sides to keep alive the hope of regaining what Washington and 
the Continentals had wrested from him. The idea of a suc- 
cessful opposition to the will of the Lord’s annointed had had 
no lodging place in the brain of the statesmen of an age that 
worshiped at the shrine of princes and knew no ot ai 


logic save the logic of kingceraft. That a handful of half- 
starved, half-naked, and half-armed inhabitants of a colony 
that was little better than a wilderness should be able to set 


| the most cruel and crafty foe man could face. 


| take to reach a given point. 


at defiance the mandates of royalty and the decrees of kings 
and avow a political creed that taught equality and the right 
of the governed to participate in the government, and not only 
avow it but maintain that avowal against the trained armies 
of Europe, led by the expert generals of a hundred battles, 
was a new and not agreeable experience for the class that had 
fattened and idled at the expense of the masses for centuries. 
It is, then, litthe wonder that before the fruits of the victories 
gained at Saratoga and Yorktown were fully ripened the 
nation that boasted of its prowess and power above all other 
nations should make one more effort to regain what her stw- 
pidity and military incompetency had lost for her. 

The Revolution made us a Nation, but it was reserved for 
the War of 1812 to fully establish our nationality and secure 
to us beyond cavil our right to exist as a nation. 

To one who has never gone beyond the surface it would be 
impossible to imagine the magnitude of the task that our new 
and untried Government essayed when they threw down thie 
gauntlet to the most powerful nation in the world and girded 
her loins for a fight that would mean either.a long nations! 
In point of efficiency we had only 
about 7 per cent as many fighting units as the adversary. In 
our naval strength we were as Pygmies against Titans. Eng- 
land was the avowed mistress of the sea. She willed where 
and when commerce should flow. Under her smile the high 
seas were as safe from molestation as the streets of paradise, 
but when she bent her frown upon a wayfarer the high sess 
were to him a dangerous and well-nigh impassable avenue. 
She dictated treaties to the nations of the Old World and de- 
manded the overthrow of dynasties, and there was none to say 
her nay. Yet, for the purpose of upholding a principle, for the 
protection of the citizenship of our country, we entered the list 
to do battle, in our puny strength, with this gladiatorial giant. 

With a Nation united, with every man ready to sacrifice his 
all, even to life itself, it would have been an unequal strugg!o, 
but when we take into account that there was a division among 
our people, that the then West was but little known and not 
at all appreciated in its possibilities, and that the populous 
and affluent East was bitterly opposed to the prosecution of 
the war, the task seems, indeed, a Herculean one that the 
young Nation had set itself. 

The great Northwest Territory was then practically a wilder- 
ness. Its population was negative. The few hardy pioneers 
who had ventured into its wilds were scattered in remote and 
almost inaccessible settlements. The roads were simply tlic 
hunter’s trails through an unbroken wilderness, and _ tlic 
streams were unbridged and many of them unfordable. The 
impenetrable forests were the lurking places of the savage, aud 
their fastnesses made the deadly ambuscade easy. 

From the center of population to the seat of war, with the 
then methods of transportation, was a journey of months, and 
the transportation of munitions and supplies were attended with 
fatigues and dangers that would have appalled a nation better 
equipped and with greater resources than this young Republic 
of the wilderness. Armies, we had practically none; while our 
Navy consisted of a few old worn-out war vessels and coastwise 


| trading craft, totally unfitted for the purposes of offensive or 
| defensive warfare. 


To all of this add the advantageous posi 
tion occupied by the enemy. With an army of trained and tricl 
soldiers, seasoned in the wars of the Spanish Peninsula, trained 
under such masters of their craft as the Iron Duke, and armed 
and equipped in the most scientific and effective manner pos 
sible, and one of the inequalities of the coming struggle wil! 
be presented to your mind. But this was not the only in- 
equality. England had in her possession the great waterways 
of the North. The Great Lakes were at her mercy. She had 


| in Canadian waters a well-equipped and well-served fleet, th: 


could, with dispatch and comfort, transport her armies and su) 
plies over this natural highway, while the American armics 
must have their supplies and munitions brought over plain ani 
mountain by the slowest and most uncertain methods. In ad 
dition, England, by the free use of her gold, had as her allies 
The Indian was 
the hereditary enemy of the United States. He was familiar 
with every bypath of the wilderness; he knew to a man tlic 
strength and disposition of our forces and the routes they mus! 
He was a past master in the art 


of ambuscade and treachery. His services as scout were il- 


valuable to the enemy, and his prowess in battle, when fougiit, 
as they must be, in the wilderness, second to no ally that eneniy 
could have enlisted in her cause, 

These, then, were the conditions that prevailed when we took 
up arms to wage the War of 1812. 

What other nation could have carried such an unequal strus- 
gle to a successful conclusion? 


What character of soldiers 
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could have undergone the hardships, tortures, and privations 


endured by the noble men who in their blood put upon our | ment that will last as long as the fame of his exploit? 
an |} 


national edifice the finishing touch 
enduring abiding place for liberty 
the hardy pioneer, the silent hunter, 
the unconquerable patriot of the 
marked the confines of our Nation? 
Scourged by barbarous foemen, enduring all the tortures 
that a fiendish nature could invent, slaughtered by platoons, 
and starved and frozen, this band of heroes met and, with a 
courage that would have been the crowning glory of a Spartan, 


that was to make it 
and equality, save alone 
the untiring trapper, and 
desolate wilderness that 





drove back the invader and won victories from odds that stag- | 


cered the credulity of the historian. March and fighting, 
isting on the mast of the forest and the fruits of the chase, 
with no commissary and no armory, they brought victory to 
their banner and an empire to their country. Nor does the 
story of their glory end here. 
of warfare we see landsmen, who knew not the lore of 
sea and the meaning of the winds, converted in the twinkling 
of an eye to trained and seasoned marines and winning from 
fickle fortune the same meed of praise on the bosom of the 
deep as they had claimed from her amid the shades of the 
forest. 

In the proud galaxy of our nation’s heroes there is none who 


deserves a greater fame or the lasting affection of his fellow | 


men more than does Oliver Hazard Perry. <As long as min- 
strels sing the praise of dauntless heroes, as long as the heart 
responds to deeds of daring and accomplishments that thrill 
the imagination, will the name of that man of matchless cour- 
age and fertility of resource live in the hearts and affections 
of his countrymen. With the rude implements of the wilder- 
ness, from the bosom of the mighty forest, in a space of time 
that would in this day scarce admit of the successful drafting 
of the plans for a mighty battleship, he planned and builded 
him a miniature navy, and with a boldness of spirit that chal- 
lenged the admiration of the world hurled himself with his 


untried and unskilled marines against the representatives of 


the greatest marine power the world has ever seen. 

Where is there a boy in this vast land of ours whose heart 
has not beat faster and in whose cheek the mantling flame of 
national pride has not made itself felt as he read from history’s 
pages the stirring message of that matchless hero, “ We have 
met the enemy and they are ours’? Ah, there is no brighter 
page in American history than the one on which is written the 
slory of that August day of the good year 1813. 

But a nation can not live on glory alone, nor can her great- 
ness endure unless her glory brings substantial results. In 
the glamor of victory we must not overlook the 


Great and glorious and brilliant as was the achievement of 


this little American navy, sanguinary and bitter and unyield- 
ng as was this fight upon the blue waters of Erie, it was 


more than glory it brought to the land whose heroes won that 
victory. 


An empire was in the balance that August day. A territory 


ex- | 


For the first time in the history | 
the | 


| by prejudice or passion, we see and understand the great effect 





substantial. | 


| questions involved might lead to the reduction of some 


that was in the near future to be the granary of the Nation, | 


the land of Egypt to the American people, was the prize that 
the victor was to carry to his people. 

From the vast territory that Perry won we have carved the 
great States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin, and a portion of it is embraced in Iowa and Minnesota. 
[ts plains and its valleys are now the smiling fields of peace 
and plenty; its rivers turn the wheels of commerce and manu- 


factories: its forests build the abodes of man and contribute 
to the creature comfort of the inhabitants of the world; its 


fields of ripened grain send food to the limits of the universe 
and its mills and factories furnish the wage earner and the 
irtisan with the means of living and comfort; its millions of 
homes perpetuate the idea of liberty, equality, religion, and 
the love of country: its multitudes of sons and daughters con- 
stitute the glory, brawn, the brain, and the hope of 


nation. 


the 


Perry dreamed not when he wrote 
and they are ours,’ what import his words bore. Could a pro- 
phetic eye have given him the power to look forward a century 
and see the wilderness he had that day conquered for his coun- 
try the home of a happy, contented, industrious, God-fearing, 
God-serving people, a people rich in patriotism, in love of 
liberty, and love of God, a land producing its wealth by the 
billions, and its commerce seeking yet undiscovered 
bless with its products, he would have felt that his task had 
indeed been well done and that he had given to posterity a 
gift more wonderful and precious than the wonderful lamp of 
Aladdin or the philosopher’s stone, 


a | 
‘ 


“We have met the enemy 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lands to} 


Should we not build to this benefactor of mankind a monu 
not owe to his memory a debt we can never pay? 

Heroes have lived and died, wept and sung, and their fame 
has become part and parcel of the world’s history; but 


among 


them all there is not one who has given to mankind, to the 
world, a more wonderful or more beneficial gift than that which 
Oliver H. Perry wrested from the hands of the foreign oppressor 


and bestowed upon the unborn millions of his countrymen on 
that fateful day in August, 1813, when the shores of Lake 
Erie echoed to the conquering cadence of his guns that boomed 


victory for the Stars and Stripes and empire for the land he 


loved and a million homes for the posterity that was to per 
petuate the story of his glorious achievement. 

Nations are proverbially slow in paying due homage to the 
greatness of its heroes. In this the United States does not 


differ from other governments. Neariy 100 years have elapsed 


since this memorable battle on Lake Erie, and, looking back 
through the clear and undimmed pages of history, uninfluenced 


which this battle had upon our very existence as a Nation 
It is only right and proper that we, as a Nation, should now 
enter into the proposition to erect a beautiful and lasting me 
morial to the great hero of the War of 1812, which will serve 
for all future ages as an incentive to the youth of the country 
to cherish in their hearts above all things else love for 
country, love for freedom, love for the preservation of the 
benign government on the face of the earth. 


their 
most 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
IRVING 


OF 


HON. P. WANGER, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 8, 1911, 
On the report of the conferees on the bill (H. R 


‘. 


4 making appro 
for the 


31539) 


priations for the Post Office Department fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1912, and for other purp« 

Mr. WANGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The provisions of the bill are probably as 


nearly right as is possible for Congress, with the light it now 
has, to make them. 
But it is not to be denied that the illumination of many 


of i¢* 
expenditures and to the increase of the revenues from classes 
of matter that now pay an inadequate rate of postage 
reduction of the postal rate upon first-class matter, as 
to its modification upon parcels. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department 
has given considerable study and consideration to the 
of railway mail and railway post-office car pay, but did not 
deem a report advisable in advance of a report of the result 
of the investigation of the department upon the data collected 
by it as to the relation of this pay to the railway pay from 
passengers, express matter, and freights 





and 


well 


iis 


matter 


It w ymnld seem to be 
self-evident, however, that if railway mail pay is just and ade- 


quate upon rail lines in mountainous and sparsely settled see 


} 


tions that it is excessive in more level and thickly settled 
sections of the country and that if it is no more than just in 
the latter sections that it is inadequate in the former: that if 
R. P. O. car pay is just where 40 feet and longer cars are “d 
that it is an injustice to divide up the mail among so n \ 
trains that apartment-car service answers and earns no ¢al 

for the railway. Why is not a traveling post and distril 
office comprised in an apartment as well entitled to ratahble « 
pensation as is an entire car? Why does an entire « 

a railway company to pay if an apartment do ot? 

Where the railway mail route is part of a great sys 
varying conditions may average up, but this does not ay to 
the single line that may be either over or under paid i 
law is. 

Again, there is no logic in the requirement for delivery of 
mail by the railways where the post office is within 80 rods 
of the railroad station and making no reduction in pay where 
such delivery is at the expense of the Government A gradu 


ated scale of compensation for distances beyond 80 rods would 











the service 


undoubted economy. The railway companies can perform 
at much less expense than the Government can do 
it, and the law should cast it upon the railways and allow 
them reasonable compensation for the additional burden. 

The matter of proper and uniform compensation for terminal 
facilities should also be fairly dealt with, and there should be 
no difference in cost to the Government whether a long railway 
route enters the large city upon its own tracks or whether the 
finish of the carriage of mails in the city is over the tracks of a 
terminal railway. The burden of the terminal should be borne 
by all the lines centering in it, as the mail pay to such lines as 
do not furnish terminal facilities should be reduced and spe- 
cial compensation given for such facilities in all cases, 

The rates of postage upon second-class matter ought to be 
readjusted upon a more equitable basis. It is self-evident that 
the people do not desire, and that Congress will not enact, that 
newspapers and other periodicals shall pay rates that will re- 
imburse the Government for the expense of the service as com- 
puted by Second Assistant Postmaster General Stewart at the 
second session of this Congress. And while the President and 
Postmaster General called attention to the sixty-odd million 
dollars difference between revenue from and outgo upon such 
matter, 
the revenue more than a few millions. 

Is it not well, therefore, that the principle be adopted that 
instead of dealing with the question upon the basis of Mr. 
Stewart’s computation that it be estimated as nearly as may 
be what would be the cost of the postal service if only first- 
class matter was handled and its weight and revenue was the 
same as now? We insist that our letters shall go to every 
part of the country posthaste and that newspapers shall be 
distributed with like expedition. But there is no occasion or- 
dinarily for the swift delivery of the magazine or book or par- 


cel, and they may fittingly and economically be carried more 
slowly, unless extra postage is paid for expedition. 


The German post office has the ordinary and extra rate for 
parcels, as speed may or may not be desired, and a zone sys- 
tem. And if we mean to give the public reasonable service in 


the transmission of parcels, why shall we not adopt as to them 
a zone system after the method of express companies and other 
common carriers? Why tax all the people that the citizen of 
San Diego may buy from the store in eastern Maine what he 
could as well get from the retail dealer of his own city? 

The Post Office Department should not become a common car- 
rier to any greater extent that the reasonable service of the 
people requires. The Interstate Commerce Commission should, 
and it is to be hoped will, see that the charges of express com- 
panies and other common carriers are hereafter reasonable and 
prevent unjust and unreasonable rates. And the Post Office 
Department should only be the resort of the people where other 
forms of transportation do not prevail, and each parcel should 
yield a revenue approximately commensurate with the cost of 
its handling and carriage. 

The reduction of the rate of postage upon first-class matter 
should not be delayed longer than a proper reform in the fore- 
going and other particulars leads to adequate revenue. It is 
not necessary to cut the rate in half, as seems to be generally 
assumed. Let the single letter pay not less than 2 cents (so 
long as the revenue is needed), but iet the rate upon the excess 
over the first ounce be reduced. It is the handling of the piece 
that costs, and within reasonable limitations it is the same 
whether the weight is less or more than 1 ounce. An initial 
change might be a reduction to 1 cent for each additional ounce 
after the first two or three, if it was apprehended a too great 
loss of revenue would occur if the lowered rate was applied 
after the first ounce. 

Relief along this line would be gre: 
more than justice. 
advance by changing from Assistant Postmaster Generals to 
director and assistant directors of posts. 


itly appreciated, and be no 


The Postmaster Gen- | 
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| falsehood, that the closing of saloons only 
neither proposed a change of law that would increase | 





| year 
| teresting to 


In my judgment there will be no essential | 


eral and director can not each be in supreme authority at one | 


and the same time. 
the department and the actions of the other, 

Relief must come from the intelligent study of the causes of 
undue expenditure and the application of appropriate remedies. 
The expert of the Wolcott-Loud commission, Prof. H. C. Adams, 
after an exhaustive study of the question, concluded that 
h. P. O. car pay was not too large if the average carload of mail 
matter was only 24 tons, but was excessive if it was 6 or more 
tons. Yet probably no attention has been given to the prac- 
ticability of so constructing these cars that more mail matter 
may be carried in them and thereby the groundwork be laid for 


a reduction in the rate of pay without injustice to the railway 
companies, 


One will necessarily dominate the policy of | 


Consumption of Intoxicating Liquors. 








SPEECH 


HON. JAMES M. MILLER, 
OF KANSAS, 


In tue Hovse or RepresenrAtTIves, 
Saturday, March 4, 1911, 


7031) to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas said: 

Mr. Speaker: There has been considerable discussion over 
the last report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, which 
shows an increase over 1909 both in the production and con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors. The liquor press has already 
used this fact in a frantic effort to bolster up its oft-repeated 
tends to increase the 

especially distilled 


On the bill (S 


consumption of intoxicating liquors, 
liquors. 

This view has been reflected by a portion of the daily press, 
and it is little wonder that many people have been misled. 
The detailed report of the commissioner shows the absurdity of 
this theory in a most interesting manner. 

It is not denied that the amount of both distilled spirits and 
fermented liquors produced and consumed during the last fiscal 
has increased over the amount for 1909. It is highly in- 
note, however, that there is a very material de- 
crease in both the consumption and production of liquors in 
the revenue districts, comprising prohibition States, while the 
increase is largely in three or four of the States where the 
license policy prevails. 

It is important to notice also that while there is un increase 
in the total production and consumption of liquor, as compared 
with the year before, yet there is a substantial decrease in 
comparison with the fiscal year of 1907. The reason for this 
showing is indicated by the fact that while during 1910 there 
was no backward step, and some additional counties and com- 
munities were put in the “dry” column, yet the number of 
these districts that became “dry” during 1910 was not so large 
as the aggregate of those which went “dry” during either of 
the two previous years; subsequently the amount of decrease 
in the sections that were added to the no-license list was not 
sufficient to offset the continued increase in the large cities and 
the license States. 

The figures of the internal-revenue report simply emphasize 
this fact, showing, as they do, a continued decrease in the pro- 
hibition States, but a large increase in the license States. No- 
tice the following table. which shows the amount of distilled 


and 








liquors produced in the prohibition States for 1909 and 
1910: 
wn De- 
States. | 1910 | crease. 
2 ee -| —_ 
| Gallons. | Gallons. |Gallons. 
EE RE ERs os nb 0k dewsincustsnsnencckeen Eel Bcatekeaies 176 
SRS gncns nnn cals 8d db be duexinan Kednaeeuneneks 19,018 | 11,773 7,245 
Kansas and Oklahoma................+..sccscececeeee OB x sccceuss 357 
Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire. ............... er ene 597 1 597 
I ce are cee ae | 271,761 601 | 271,160 
Pr ek Ce EEE PINs 6 cc necdenteasawcksnnsansase Socata a ee a a 
I. 5 £5 ic Wa ve baningstndeneteeieoeasaeaees | 1,079,215 | 619,034 460, 181 
Net total...... sceuiaiaeteshaiibiaibaciciiedentitaes chs tea anid | 1,370, 527 632, 005 | 738, 522 





1 Increase. 


In contrast to these figures notice those for the States con- 
taining the three largest license cities in the United States: 











States. 1909 1910 Increase. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
PT BOIL. + i wawiwebbensanbitnssaukeeked pasensae 6,674,603 | 8,775,394 | 2,100,791 
PP cccvivanoddesknnes’ 7,793,950 | 9,322,097 | 1,528,1 17 
NR os cinch cacchbcdendwscesteanitiecietoant 37, 793, 376 38, 027, 381 234, 005 
rn ee ne 


iiaaneédaciciiliidetacas cau a | 66, 124,872 | 3,962, 43 


The same rule holds true with most of the other States which 
cities, 


contain large “ wet 
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The following table showing the fermented liquors 
drawn for cousumption in the prohibition States 
significant: 


with- 
is equally 





States. | 1909 » |» 1910 | Decrease. 
! 
| Pera, | Bar 
Barrels. | =<. | Barrels. 
BI GE a 6 dio waatedacccicceeccesoud 57, 204 e , 520 | 45, 684 
CN de cnn ae een tadedébitaiad Guusdedeersunsene 115, 155 187 7H) 113,505 
I ee SE atti cbkcacenenseiecccssn<can 5, 872 | 510 5, 362 
Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire.............. | 274,733 268, 168 | 6, 565 
IE Het Soc Ladanitiohavukkdadenspeiwe~ caus ae Bs eee ae so 
TROT SS PN BNNs odin bicaveccvetecnsecieves | 44, 940 50, 605 } 15,665 
De RadeGneddbdetncndennnscenscaccecebucdes | 255,200 | 221,850 | 33, 350 
PUREE ituktdnubinatetovetisnaeshebaetsndeas | 753,104 681, 403 | 71, 7ul 


i Incr rease. 


It will be observed from the above tables that the district of 
Maine contains also the liquor States of New Hampshire and 
Vermont, and that the North Dakota district includes “ wet” 
South Dakota as well. 

The increase in the case of Georgia is due to the fact that dur- 
ing the year the near-beer joints of Georgia cities have been per- 
mitted, under a liberal State administration, to sell near beer 
without fear of arrest. The people of Georgia, however, are 
tired of such laxity, as has been shown by the recent turning 
down of the present governor and the reelection of Gov. Hoke 
Smith, under whose previous administration prohibition was 
strictly enforced. 

In striking contrast to the record of the prohibition States of 
he Nation are the figures in the following table, showing the 
increase in the fermented liquors withdrawn for consumption 
in the States which contain the three largest “ wet” cities of the 
United States. 














States. | 1909 | 1910 Increase. 
3 ‘ S ascuniiataieetasainiipasl 
ama | 
| Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
Be bd ddetntnsscsnsssedsabasbasescndeasess } 12,572,042 | 13,095,353 §23, 311 
e F : 26 7, 664, 141 613,879 
TIBRGEB. oc eccccccccccsccscnccncncecsecesveseveces | 5,5 | 6,024,884 499, 411 
ll PiGedadintininehoeseiankedenaned la 25, 147,777 26, 784, 37 8 | 1, 636, 601 





most of the other States oditele 


same rule holds true in 


The 
contain large “ wet” cities. 

In this connection it is perhaps worth while to notice the 
comparative size of the liquor industry in the prohibition and 
license States. The total amount of distilled liquors produced 
in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont during 1910 was 597 
gallons, while that of New York, with five times the population 
of these three States, was 8,775,394 gallons, 

The distilled spirits produced in the prohibition States of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and North Carolina for the year 
amounted to 17,774 gallons, while in licensed Pennsylvania, with 
about the same population, the amount was 9,322,097 gallons. 

The total production of distilled spirits in Tennessee, Kansvs, 
Okiahoma, and North and South Dakota was 619,034 gallons, 
while that of Illinois was 38,027,381, all of which simply goes 
to show that but for nullification of the spirit of the State 
prohibitory laws by the provision of the Federal interstate- 
commerce law, the liquor traffic in the prohibition States would 
be decidedly a thing of the past. 

The same deadly contrast appears in the withdrawal of fer- 
mented liquors for consumption in the several States during 
1910. The States of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
withdrew 268,168 barrels of fermented liquors during the year, 
while the State of New York withdrew 13,095,353 barrels. The 
prohibition States of Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and North 
Carolina withdrew 140,270 barrels, while licensed Pennsylvania 
withdrew 7,664,141 barrels. The States of Tennessee, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and North and South Dakota withdrew 272,965 bar- 
rels during the year, while the State of Illinois, with the great 

“wet” city of Chicago, withdrew 6,024,884 barrels. 

Such figures speak for themselves. 


THE PEOPLE IN ACCOUNT WITH THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


It is a favorite argument with all who oppose the prohibitory 
policy that States and communities which have abolished the 
saloon suffer in comparison with other States and communities 
which permit the saloon. 

As New Jersey hos approximately the same population as 
Maine and Kansas together, and as its excise legislation has 
been largely controlled by the brewers, a comparison of results 
is instructive. 


AL RECORD. 


Maine and 


New Jersey. Kansas 
—_— a = } - 
Population (unofficial) 1910.................. 2. 404, 617 2,43 } 
| 
| 1908 1909 
Assessed valuation, real and personal property ... $918, 418, 741 $2, 876, 068, 999 
I ats aso ca cancnvlewddeaemade $381 | $1,139 


Unmortgaged homes 


Pik as doce cammumanesnacaeeks 61,755 | 192, O4¢ 
Rented homes 250, 848 181, 268 
Liquor dealers, including druggis Rae, 11. 605 | 5, 6M 
United States liquor tax. $3, 470, 644 | $102, 508 
Convicts in State prisons and penitentiaries. 1, 827 1, 036 
Insane. . p 6, 075 3,519 
Cost of maintenance, ins: ane, 1909... $1,125, 491 $763,841 
School enrollment. ; 402, 886 424, 542 
Average school WII. = oe cc occ cnccccasccceas 89, 167 384, 387 
Colleges and universities.............. eames | 9 15 
ibstivcnsnquniatkddceeeaeses } 3,214 | 7,604 
Instructors........ eR rk eral aco cP 287 452 

NEVADA AND THB LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Here is a comparison between a 
of criminality, insanity, 
which must challenge 


“wet” State and conditions 
and pauperism in certain “dry ” States 
the careful attention of thoughtful men: 


Number of prisoners per 100,000 
Nevada (wet)- pineal iain iiiniah talaga bmn eee 
Oklahoma (dry) Scheie : . 4 ‘ 4.2 

(From p. 14, special reports Bureau of the Census, prisoners and 

juvenile delinquents in institutions, 1904.) 
Insane, per 100,000. 

Nevada (wet) cecal on seiahiltillgatnichedibai tab dine ee a 
North Dakota (dry) ‘ ‘ 122. 2 
(From p. 7, special reports Bureau of the Census, insane and feeb! 

minded in hospitals and institutions, 1904.) 
Paupers in almshouses, per 100,000 
SINE CO INO ici stesesstr as ennai aba casdpisdeacepseecicaalcincca cas ; 102.9 
Kansas (dry) ~~ ita ehslideieaicliatadipaatiteaaaina = ————— 
(From p. 7, special reports Bureau of the Census.) 
CONDITIONS IN OHIO, 

After two years of no license Wooster doubled the amount of 
her bank deposits, the increase being from $1,340,456.78 to 
$2.7 de 4% >, 254. SO. 

“ Dry * Coshocton County increased her personal property 


listed for taxation in 1910 by $268,198 over 1909, when the 
county had saloons, while during the same period the tax levy 
decreased two-tenths of a mill. 

For the nine months preceding the closing of saloons in Dela- 
ware, Ohio, the number of arrests for drunkenness was 130: 
for the corresponding nine months after the saloons bad been 
abolished the number was 5). 

During 1908 the city of Zanesville, 
arrests. During 1909, without 
for the same causes was 1,137. 

Drunkenness and petty crime in Knox 
creased to about one-fourth of what it 
went “dry.” Bank deposits increased 
a better business. 

Since Champaign County voted “dry” one grand jury did not 
return a single indictment, and at the time there was not a 
single prisoner in either the county jail or the city prison. The 
arrests for drunkenness and misdemeanors decreased by 75 
per cent, aS compared with the previous year when saloons 
existed. 

The records of Warren show 
of 1908, with saloons, there 
and 29 for assaults. For 
loons, the records show 
assaults, 

in Steubenville, 


with 
the 


had 
of 


saloons, 


number 


L.SOS8 
saloons, arrests 
County 
was 
and 


in 1910 de- 
before the county 
merchants report 


that for the first 
were 139 arrests for drunkenness 
the same period of 1909, without 
80 arrests for drunkenness and 12 for 


eight months 


Sa- 


from January 1, 1908, to November 26, 1908, 
with saloons, there were 1,324 arrests, of which S27 were for 
drunkenness. During the same period of 1909, without saloons, 
the total number of arrests was 560, of which 263 were for 
drunkenness. 

From April 15, 1908, to January 1, 1909, with saloons. there 
were 307 arrests in Toronto, Ohio, 195 of which were listed as 
plain drunk. For the entire year of 1909, without saloons, the 


total number of arrests in 
intoxication. 


Toronto was 57, of which 33 were for 


In Springfield Dank deposits increased from $20,125,550 ip 
1908, with saloons, to $25,507,695.83 in 1909, without snloons 
This was the greatest increase since the county was organ 


ized. For 
saloons, 
ness, 


the four months 
there were 534 arrests, 
For the same period oft 
which 90 were for drunkenness, 
For the first eight months of 1908, with 
for drunkenness in Ashtabula numbered 315, 


ending September 1, 
of which 14S were 
1909 there 


1DOS, with 
for drunken 
were 246 arrests, of 


suloons, 


while 


the 
for 


arrests 
the « 


‘Ol 
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responding ths of 1909, without 


mon saloons, the number was 
191. 

A synopsis of the 14 “ wet” months next preceding the voting 
out of saloons in Portsmouth compared with the 14 “dry” 
months following the adoption of no-license, shows the fol- 
It iz results: 

inmates in children’s homes reduced 22 per cent; inmates 
in the county infirmary reduced 25 per cent; total arrests by 
police reduced 61 per cent; arrests for drunkenness reduced 60 
per cent; convictions in the juvenile court reduced 61 per cent; 
number of persons adjudged insane reduced 35 per cent; con- 
victions for felony reduced 62 per cent; divorce suits reduced 
19 per cent; damage suits reduced 45 per cent; monthly en- 
roliment in schools increased 9 per cent; enrollment in high 
schools increased 23 per cent; membership of churches in- 
creased, 915; membership of Sabbath schools increased, 1,289; 


receipts of post office increased 12 
creased 25 per cent. 

This showing can be greatly multiplied by giving the statis- 
tics of other cities and counties of Ohio; but to do so is only 
to multiply testimony. -The showing in these “dry” cities and 
counties is in marked contrast to the showing in the “ wet” 
f the State. Mercer County, with saloons, increased her 
tax r: ite from the year before to the amount of 4 mills. 

In “wet” Cincinnati the tax rate has steadily Increased for 
the past 10 years. In 1899 the rate per $1,000 was $25.74; for 
1900, $25.98; for 1901, $24.82; for 1902, $23.18; for 1903, $22.70; 
for 1904, $22.54; for 1905, $22.88; for 1906, $26; for 1907, 
$29.16; for 1908, $29.60; for 1909, $31.11. 

While invariably a decrease in the number of arrests 
shown in the “dry” counties and towns of a State as compared 
with a “ wet” régime the year before, the following interesting 
comparison shows the number of arrests in “‘ wet” cities for the 


per cent; bank deposits in- 


cities of 


is 





first eight months of 1908 as compared with the first eight 
months of 1909 
| 1908 | 1900 
( ton 
Drunke Pritts nblesten sata denbced iba nthe} tite th amebhiel 472 735 
ault and disturbing the DU iiincs sects denncenvecensanitl 127 182 
Lar asté = 
Drunkenness and disorderly conduct. ...................-- 72 241 
Tiffin 
ac | 68 88 
RR eid hi: 1s 2's Fach tosh sehr aniice rai Copenh idlanactiniaaicics aie nec dinaeae 9 15 
Safe- -keeping (drun DR orion seca akc cas Seneca 22 77 
Fostoria 
Drunkenness iin Ciara ss ceo ose simebcaannciecenedtadea 154 | 224 
M eld | 
RI en ee ee 190 | 248 
Drunk and disc wrderly bivndththmuibibnnidee acmbwneda | 30 | 46 
To! 
Drunk a ee a ee ee 925 1,322 
Disturbance... .. ddudinedidindanteuah sabe eeeesaeunun a 292 | 300 
Dayton: 
} 3S ‘71 | 798 
| 153 162 
Cinein ; | | 
OES cit ind witneen es ckinisesacnesese jebbesaknenll 2,295 (1) 
SIRs ished: isaparwinsbiieecnaiiinel Se uheibo tie atedeakesien ius — sities (4) 
1 All average 27.4 per day. 
CONDITIONS IN INDIANA 
A comparison of conditions in Indiana show similar results 
to those already indicated in Ohio. A few instances will suf- 
fice. 
For the eight months ending May 31, 1910, there were im- 


om “ 


prisoned for intoxication in the wet” counties in the State 
5,569 persons, as against 4,541 persons for the like period in the 
fiscal year 1909, an increase of 1,028, more than 18 per cent. 
in the 70 “dry” counties for the eight months ending May 31, 
1910, there were jailed for intoxication only 2,865 persons, as 
against 4,010 for the like period of the last fiscal year, a de- 
crease of 1,145—more than 28 per cent. 

According to the census of 1900 these 22 “ wet” counties had 
a population of 929,059, and for the eight months ending May 
31, 1910, they jailed ¢ 5,569 persons for intoxication. 

The 70 “dry” counties, with an aggregate population 

1,587,403, and for a period of time, jailed but 2,865 
intoxication. This is a difference of 2,704 in favor of the * 
counties, though their population is 658,344 greater than 
the 22 “ wet” counties. 
In “wet” Knox County 650 persons were jailed for intoxica- 
tion during the eight months preceding May 31 last, while in a 
total of 44 “dry” counties 615 persons were jailed for intoxica- 
tion, an excess in “ wet” Knox of 35 over the number in 44 
entire “dry” counties. The population of Knox County is 
32,746, and of the 44 “dry” counties with which comparison 
is made the population is 847,132 

‘Wet Vizo County, with a population of 62,035, jailed S889 
persons for intoxication during the eight months indicated 


oo « 


igg of 
for 
dry ”’ 
that 
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above, while the 44 “dry” counties, with a population of 
991,677, jailed only 990 persons for intoxication in the same 
period of time. 

Four “wet” counties, with a population of 225,421, jailed 
2,354 persons for intoxication. 

Four “dry” counties, with a population of 219,739, jailed 
only 603 persons for intoxication; a difference of 1,751. 

For the same period of time the board for persons jailed 
the 22 “‘wet” counties aggregated $14,849.68, and for a like 
period of time the board for persons jailed in the 70 “dry” 


counties aggregated $8,348.10. 
CONDITIONS IN MICHIGAN. 

Practically identical conditions are shown from the various 
counties of Michigan. During 1909 it is shown that in 1¢ 
“dry ” counties of the State, out of a population approximate! 
of 500,000, there were 1,351 persons in jail, of which 417 were 
for drunkenness. In a like number of “wet” counties, wit) 
approximately the same population it was shown that for the 
same period of time there were 2,832 persons in jail, of which 
1,285 were for drunkenness. 

CONDITIONS IN VIRGINIA, 

Norfolk County, with a population of 50,780, during 1909 haa 
criminal-court expenses of $21,303.10 and committed to the 
penitentiary 38 persons. Comparison is made with 16 “dry” 
counties in the State containing a population of 190,341, ; ly 
four times that of Norfolk. For the same period or time 
criminal-court expenses in these 16 “dry” counties were only 
$17,199.66, and in these same counties 30 persons were com- 
mitted to the penitentiary. 

Winchester, after getting rid of her saloons, showed a decrease 


of 27 per cent in arrests for drunkenness and 30 per cent 
decrease for violation of State law. 

Danville, for the month of June, 1908, “dry,” had 25: July. 
1908, “ dry,” had 30 arrests for drunkenness; June, 1909, “ dry.” 
41 arrests for drunkenness; July, 1909, “dry,” 30 arr sts: 
June, 1910, one-half “wet,” S7 for drunkenness; July, 1910, 
“ wet,” 122 arrests for drunkenness. 


OTHER STATES. 
Mitchell, 8. Dak., from July 1, 1908, to April 15, 1909, with- 
out saloons, had 158 arrests for all causes, while for the sume 
period of time the following year with saloons there were 462 
arrests. 
Tor the year ending May 31, 


1908, Lynn, Mass., with saloons, 


had 6,408 arrests, of which 4,323 were for drunkenness: the 
following year, without saloons, there were total arrests of 3,410, 


of which 1,642 were for drunkenness. 

During the last nine months of license 21 different cities of 
Oklahoma, 2,983 arrests. 

The records of Birmingham, Ala., show that there were 3 
persons in the county jail during 1907 when the city had saloons 
In 1908, without saloons, there were 2,111 persons jailed; for 
first eight months of 1909 there were 1,137. 

According to the chief of police at Atlanta, Ga., there was : 
decrease of 43 per cent in arrests for drunkenness in Atla 
during 1909, as compared with 1907, the last year of licens: 
saloons. 

In Wilmington, N. C., there was a decrease of near) 
arrests for all causes during the first year of prohibition 
compared with the previous year under license. 


POS 


the 


Oo” 


i 
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CONDITIONS IN 


At the present time more than one-half our county jail 
without a prisoner. During 1909, 49 of our 105 counties did 
send a prisoner to the penitentiary. In our county jails there 
is only one convicted prisoner to.over 7,000 of the popul:tion. 

I venture to incorporate a statement made by the go r 
of Kansas, under date of March 10, 1919, which speaks for 
itself : 

I assert that the business of Kansas has made remarkable pt 
since the banishment of the saloon and adoption of prohibition l 
records of the State bank commissioner and the Comptroller of | 
Federal Treasury show that in 10 years deposits in Kansas banks hav 
increased from $69,000,000 to $189,000,000, and during the 1} lt 
years, under a more rigid enforcement of the law, ink dep 
capita have increased from $69 to $113. Since complete prohibit 
became effective, May, 1909, bank deposits have increased $11. 

Three years ago open saloons were abolished in Wichita. Su 

the weekly clearances have increased from $1,400,000 to 

There were 1,800 new houses built in Wichita last year, and I w 

there the other day that there are now 800 new houses and $5,000,000 

in public improvements in process of construction. According to lates! 

estimates, its population has increased in the past three years trom 
The story of the growth and pr 


KANSAS. 


$3,201 


31,000 to 62,000 inhabitants. 
of Wichita is the story of general business conditions in Kansas 

I assert that the charge of higher public expenses on account of pro 
hibition is particularly untrue. A bulletin issued by the ce! 
partment makes a really wonderful revelation in favor of pro! 

It shows that the general and special service ex senses in Wichita 
8.21 per capita; in Springfield, Ill., $11.88; ,and in Chicago, 5 
The same bulletin shows the cost of the poltce department at W 
to be 58 cents per capita; at Springfield, .26; and at Chicago, 


ita 
$2.64. 


From another authoritative source I get it that the cost of the police 
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and militia establishment in Kansas is only $402,000 annually, while it 
is $4,790,000 in Illinois—12 times heavier, with only about 4 times as 
much population. 

During the last decade the taxable property of the State has increased 


$120,000,000 annually, aggregating an increase of $1,200,000,000 in 10 | 





years. Ten years ago our property was taxed on a 25 per cent basis, 
amounting to $327,144,000, which indicated a total valuation of all 
taxable property to be $1,308,576,000. The total taxable property this 
year, at from 75 to 90 per cent valuation, amounts to $2,511,000,000. 
Kansas to-day stands second among the States of the Union in property 
per capita. The census will show that it stands first in home-owning 
citizens. Fifty-seven of the 105 counties of the State have no inmates 
at their poor farms. Cook County, Ill, alone, with all its palatial sa- 
loons and vibrating breweries, has a little over five times more paupers 
than we have in the entire State of Kansas, according to population. 

Kansas has 54 counties without an idiot. It has 87 counties without 
an insane inmate. Cook County, Ill., alone sends more of her people 
to insane eee at Dunning than Kansas has in all her charitable 
institutions of every sort, including blind, deaf, the dumb, insant inebri- 
ates, feeble-minded, incorrigibles, and orphans. With 20 per cent of 
the population of New York, Kansas has less than 10 per cent of its 
insanity. 

Ninety-six counties in the State have not a single inebriate. Six of 
the nine counties furnishing inebriates last year were, strikingly enough, 
counties bordering on the “ wet” section of Missouri. 

I desire to present also a recent statement of W. A. Johnston, 
chief justice of the supreme court of Kansas, written under date 
of March 24, 1910: 

The closing of the saloons and joints has had an excellent effect upon 
the morals and material interests of the people of the State. Among 
the consequences of prohibition are better homes, happier families, 
higher standards of intelligence and education, and, of course, a great 
reduction in crime. No statement or proof is needed to support the 
claim that these results follow the closing of saloons and the effective 
enforcement of the prohibitory law. They are the natural and inevitable 
results, and these have been realized in Kansas. 

Yours, very truly. 
W. A. JOMNNSTON, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Kansas. 


THE SALOON VERSUS THE PEOPLE. 

If I were granted the time, and if the proprieties of this occa- 
sion permitted it, I could fill the Recorp over and over again 
with statistics and accumulated testimony tending to show that 
the liquor traffic increases criminality, insanity, and public de- 
pendency, while at the same time it debauches our citizenship, 
corrupts our political life, and by its venal methods threatens 
the stability of government itself. Practically every great rail- 
road system, together with the leading business interests of the 
country, not only put a premium upon sobriety by encouraging 
total abstinence among their employees, but the majority of 
them refuse to keep a man in their employ who drinks liquor 
either on or off duty. 


The life insurance companies have long ago learned that the 


sober man is by far the better risk, and their premium rates 
are fixed in accordance with this policy. 
there is a growing army of physicians who refuse longer to pre- 
scribe intoxicants for any of the ills to which humanity is heir. 
The liquor interests of the country are too late in undertaking 
to defend their trade. Because of the long rule of misdeeds cn 
their part, the condemnation of the American people is already 
being visited upon the traffic, and in my judgment will continue 
until the entire Nation has rid itself of this iniquity which is so 
foreign to the highest interests of our American civilization. 


ILLEGAL SALE OF LIQUOR. 


It is a favorite cry of the friends of the license policy that 
prohibition does not prohibit, that it is productive of the speak- 
easy, the bootlegger, and the blind tiger. Men say that if pro- 
hibition would insure freedom from the traflic they would favor 
it, but assert that it is better to regulate the traffic by a system 
of license legislation than to allow it to be conducted free from 
all restraint. Statistics do not bear out that contention. Asa 
rule there are more illegal sa'es of liquor in communities where 
the saloon is licensed than where it is forbidden altogether. 
During the present fiscal year, up to December last, 474 revenue 
tax receipts have been issued to parties in my own State ot 
Kansas; some of these are druggists, doing a legitimate busi- 
ness, who hold receipts for the sale of patent medicine contain. 
ing alcohol; others of these are now in jail awaiting trial, while 
perhaps a few who are actually doing business are hidden away 
in alleys and cellars, where they are hard to find. 

Within the same period 657 tax receipts had been issued to 
dealers in Maine; of these 400 are druggists compelled to pay 
this tax for medicinal purposes; of the remainder about 200 
require license to sell certain medicines containing alcohol; and 
17 are permitted to sell for medicinal and mechanical purposes. 
But 4 brewers are licensed in Maine, and these brew a nonin- 
toxicating beer in a small way. It will be seen therefore that 
aside from druggists and those selling for medicinal and mechan- 
ical purposes, there are only a comparatively few speak-easies in 
the State. 

Take the license State of New Jersey. The internal-revenue 
report for 1909 indicates that 11,840 persons paid the internal- 
revenue tax for selling liquor; about 1,000 of these are drug- 
gists, leaving 10,840; but the number of licensed saloons of New 
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Jersey is not quite 8,000, which leaves nearly 3,000 persons pay- 


ing the internal-revenue tax, who are not allowed under the 
laws of that State to sell liquor. Here in the license State of 
New Jersey, which has perhaps a less amount of “dry” terri 


tory in it than any other one State in the country, we find more 


persons engaged in the illegal sale of liquor by far than in the 
two States of Maine and Kansas. 
A leading paper of Philadelphia within the past two years 


has charged that in the high-license city of Philadelphia there 
are nearly 2,000 persons engaged in the illegal sale of liquor. <A 
comparison of the records will show that in the city of Pittsburg 
there are a large number, running into the hundreds, who pay 
the Government tax, and who apparently are not authorized 
under the laws of that State to engage in the liquor business 


The same condition has been shown in the city of Baltimore. 1 
assert that it is more difficult to enforce the regulatory features 
of the best license law, in order to prevent the illegal sale of 


liquor, than it is to enforce the more drasti 
tures of the prohibitory law. 


wha Siiprer Cu- 


LABOR AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 

Attempts have been made to prejudice wage earners of the 
country against the policy of prohibition. <A little investis 
will indicate that this contention has no foundation whi 
For each $1,000,000 invested, the iron and steel industries employ 
496 wage earners; for the same amount of capital invested, the 
lumber industry employs 726 wage earners; for the same invest 
ment the leather industry employs 580; paper and printing. 459; 
vehicles for land transportation, SOS; while for each $1,000,000 
invested the liquor trade employs only 104 wage earners. It will 
be readily seen from this comparison that of all the leading in 


tion 


ever. 


dustries of the Nation none employs so few men in proportion to 
the capital invested as the liquor industry. Of every dollar 
spent for intoxicating liquor labor’s share is 2 cents, while 
labor’s share of every dollar spent for all other products is 
16.2 cents, 

Of the iron and steel industry, labor's share is 22.16 per cent 


of the value of the products; of the lumber industry, 27.46 per 
cent: of the leather industry, 16.53 per cent; and of the paper 
and printing industry, 21.64 per cent, while in the liquor indus- 
try labor receives 9.01 per cent of the value of the products. 


Barley and Hops Products. 


SPEE CH 
HON. ANDREW J. BARCHFELD, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 3, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 32957) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year 1911 and for prior years, and 


for other purposes. 


Mr. BARCHFELD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proper aleoholie stimulants must 
never be confounded with their abuse, and it is unfair to a 
majority of the people of this country, native born and foreign 
born, to attempt, by national or State legislation, to prohibit the 
manufacture and distribution of the common ak liquors 
in an effort to prevent the abuse of their use by forbidding 
proper as well as improper use. I do not propose to enter into 
economie or scientific discussion of the liquor problem. 

I do not propose to point out the economic relationship of the 
liquor industry to the other industries and commercial activities 
of the United States, nor to discuss the great which 
the Congress of the United States for more than 50 years 
levied upon the capital and business ability which have been 
engaged in the traffic in the United States. Sutiice it for me to 
say on this score that any allusion to the waste of money spe 
by consumers of alcoholic liquors fails to comprehend the effect 
of barter and exchange in any form upon nomic life of 
the community. 

I am moved, however, to refer to the speech of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Horson], in which, under the title “The 
yreat destroyer,” he has delivered some remarkable 
remarkable in their recklessness and in the absence of aut] 
He tells us that the statistics compiled by insurance companies 
show that the death rate for the population at large is 1,000 
deaths per year out of every 61,215 of the population, and that 
the death rate of total abstainers is 560 per year out of the 
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same number, and for liquor dealers 1,642 deaths per year out 
of the same number. Mr. Hopson, be it noted, compares the 
death rate of total abstainers, not vith the death rate of an 
equal number of moderate users, but with liquor dealers. 

No one denies the evil effects of excessive use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Having shown the death rate for total abstainers, 


and having omitted to show the death rate for moderate users, 
and having, without citing any authority for his statement, 


given us the death rate of liquor dealers, he proceeds to apply 
the figures shown by his alleged death rate of liquor dealers to 
the total mass of our population. 

How many of the people of the United States are liquor 
dealers? He says: 


Applied to this country, over 680,000 deaths per year in continental 


United States, or over 725,000 per year in the United States and its 
po or In other words, alcohol is killing our people at the rate 
of nearly 2,000 men a day every day in the year. 


This would be startling, if true, but only the infinitesimal 
portion of the people of the United States are liquor dealers, 

nd the death rate among liquor dealers does not therefore 
upply to the average of our population. 

Mr. Horson has the faculty of specification in remoteness 
and of generalization in propinquity. When he discusses the 
statistics of the Army War College at Washington he gives 
us the exact figures for all the people who have been killed in 
the war back to 500 years before the Christian era. When 
he gives us the statistics for total abstainers and heavy drink- 
ers, and so forth, we are advised that the figures of the British 
Government and English life insurance companies are to the 
effect, and so forth. How many men have been killed in war 
from 500 TB. C. to the present day, as a direct and indirect 
result of wars, is a remote and uncertain problem, but on this 
head Mr. Horson is quite positive and exact with his figures. 

When discussing alcohol’s wounded, we are flippantly re- 
ferred to British Government and English life insurance people, 
although his exact authority on this head should be neither 
remote nor uncertain. 

In his peroration of alcoholic calamities we are told: 

If I had the choice of having alcohol continue its deadly ravages with 
the Nation at peace or having it wiped off the face of the land with a 
declaration of war by all the nations of the earth, I would not hesitate 
f moment: I would take sober, undegenerate America and face the 


ior a 
r 


combined world in at 





ms 


This is all very grandiloquent and heroic, but under the con- 
ditions suggested by Mr. Hopson, he would be very apt to find 
himself licked, and very badly licked at that, for while we are a 
great Nation and greater people, we can not maintain ourselves 
against the world at arms, even with a Hopson in command and 
with the banner of the white ribbon supplanting the Stars and 
Stripes. 

The next three heads of Mr. Hopson’s lecture treat of alco- 
holic degenerates, and he paints for us a wonderful picture of 
the total failure of the moderate user of liquor and of the utter 
degeneracy and destruction of the excessive user. 

Listen to this strange sentence: 


I 


If a peaceable red man is subjected to the regular use of alcoholic 
beverages, he will speedily be put back to the plane of the savage. 

Mind you, this assertion is made concerning the regular use 
not the regular abuse. This means that if a well-disposed 
peaceable Indian, takes a glass or two of beer a day he will 
speedily revert to the savage of the tomahawk and scalp lock. 
Can any thinking man accept this statement? 

He slanders his own race when he tells us— 

a white man with great self-control, considerate, tender-hearted, will be 
degenerated by regular use of alcoholic beverage to the point where he 
will strike with a dagger or fire a shot to kill with little or no 
provocation 

rom his seat in the Halls of Congress, making this alleged 
speech, the gentleman faces a rostrum in which there have sat 
39 Speakers of the American Congress. Will he tell us how 
many of these men were total abstainers? Certainly not 10 per 
cent of them. <A large majority of them were users of the good 
things of life. Will Mr. Hopson tell us how many of them were 
degenerates? 

Take our line of Presidents. Was Washington a total ab- 
stainer? Was Jefferson or Jackson? How many of the men 
who have filled this great office with credit to themselves and 
the country were total abstainers? Lincoln was solicitous con- | 
cerning the brand of liquor used by one of our great Presi- 
dents—one who was great in war, self-denying and magnani- 
mous in peace. Lincoln himself was not a teetotaler. 

Mr. Horson slanders the greatest statesmen of his own land, 
the foremost thinkers and leaders of political life and the great 
figures of American history, when he stigmatizes users of alco 
holic beverages as degenerates; and when applied to world | 
history, his sweeping arraignment is puerile and unwarranted. | 
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Was Napoleon a total abstainer? Selfish, unscrupulous, and a 
tyrant, he was a supreme genius in war and a marvel of admin- 


| istration in civil life. A total abstainer he was not. Was Bis- 


marck a total abstainer or was he a degenerate? 

Referring to a quotation made use of by the Hon. Frederick 
W. Lehmann, now Solicitor General of the United States, in a 
speech on prohibition delivered in St. Louis October 22, 1910, 
he gives us the opinion of that great Englishman—Gladstone 
who, in writing to a friend, said: 

I am glad you are not scandalized about my laxity as to the “ public 
house.” But I expected from you this liberality. I really had no « 

How can I, who drink good wine and bitter beer every day of my life 
in a comfortable room and among friends, coolly stand up and advise 
hard-working fellow creatures to take the pledge? 


Surely, Gladstone was not a total abstainer, nor was he a 
degenerate. 

Among the statesmen of our own land, were Webster and 
Clay total abstainers? Did they or did they not leave their 
impress upon the history of their day and of their country * 

And what of Disraeli, the greatest Jew of his century 
and the Jewish race has given a marvelous skare of genirs to 
human effort—what of Disraeli the statesman and Disraeli 
the author; was he abstainer or degenerate? He was not thie 
former, and instead of being the latter, was one of the greatest 
of British premiers. 

Mr. Hoxgson tells us that history is a record of a sad proces- 
sion of world tragedies. 

Nations and empires in turn have risen to greatness only 
to fall. Before the deathblow was struck from without, the 
evidence shows in every case the ravages of a titanic destroyer 
within, under whose operations the vitality and strength of 
the nation were submerged in a general degeneracy. 

No nation of Europe holds a better record for temperance 
and sobriety than Spain. 

Under Ferdinand and Isabella, with the discovery of the 
new world, Spain rose to the foremost place in the history of 
nations. She was the mistress of the seas, and the prowess 
of her seamen brought her a boundless empire and the posses- 
sion of wealth unexcelled in the history of nations. She rose 
and fell as other nations have risen and fallen before her, but 
the titanic destroyer in her case was not alcohol, but the lust 
of gold and the neglect of those primal laws of empire building, 
the observance of which has brought enduring suecess to the 
English-speaking nations of the earth. 

Spain was always temperate. Her people were never given 
to alcoholic excess; but the galleons, loaded with the output 
of the mines of Mexico and South America, were the curse which 
wrought her ruin, not through intemperance but through lack of 
constructive prosperity for her middle classes. 

No nation can long endure under feudal conditions, and it makes 
little difference whether the privileged classes are those of 
acquired wealth or of hereditary distinction. With no great 
middle class to preserve the virtues and the industries of « na- 
tion, ultimate downfall is inevitable. Spain rose and fell, but 
not because of alcohol. 

In modern days we can point to the record of France, which 
under the genius of the great Napoleon conquered practically 
all of Europe and was herself conquered, not by reason of al- 
cohol but because of the overweening selfishness and limitless 
ambition of the man who knew not self-control, and who ar- 
rayed himself in defiance of the laws of God as well as of man 
in his warfare upon those who opposed him or who stood in 
his path. 

Further back in history the hordes of the East ravazed some 
of the nations of Europe, but in their final failures it is not 
recorded that the followers of Mohammed were ever anything 
but total abstainers. Mr. Hopson has read history with a 
monocle, but in this he does not differ from his fellow prohi- 
bitionists, who read all things through monocles. 

Spain discovered the New World and exploited its gold and 
silver mines to her own undoing. In time some of her people 
turned from the quest of gold to the richness of the land, and 
the countries of South America, which are built upon the bless- 
ings of agriculture and commerce, have endured and pros)ecred. 

In North America the Anglo-Saxon came with dreams of 
gold, perhaps, and precious metals, but he came with the plow 
and the loom and again built an empire of enduring strength. 
England, in all her greatness, has made some mistakes with 
her colonies. In 1776 she lost the fruits of her wisdom in 
empire building by actions of oppression which stirred a liberty- 
loving people to resistance and to ultimate free lom. 

In the Boer War, concerning which Mr. Horson has something 
to say, she again made a mistake of endeavoring to impose a 
tyrannous government upon lané@ dwellers who were willing to 
give life for liberty, and who fought as only the brave can fight 
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for those inalienable rights in defense of which men rise to 
deeds of courage and heroism. 

It is but natural that the proud Government of England should 
seek to find some cause for her tardy victory in the Transvaal. 

The humiliation of her first failures must be assigned to some 
cause, real or fancied, and alcohol, according to Mr. Hopson, 
has been the convenient scapegoat. 

Engliand’s failure in the Boer War was due to using the tac- 
tics of Continental Europe against the stalwart riflemen of the 
plains who never wasted a cartridge, who knew no fear, and who 
were fighting for the land they loved. 

If the Government in England will go further and investigate 
economic problems within her borders she will find that the 
deficient sanitation and malnutrition among the legions of her 
underfed populace are more accountable for the diminished 
stature of her people than is the moderate or even the excessive 
use of alcohol, 

It is true that the French Government has placarded France 
with appeals to the people against the poison of absinthe. This 
deadly drug in its seductive liquid form is doing for France 
what cocaine and morphine have been doing for Mr. Hogson’s 
constituents in his home State of Alabama under prohibition. 

Frince, in the days of Napoleon, used the fruit of the hillside, 
the wine and the eau de vie of her vineyards, and she conquered 
Europe. It is significant that in her downfall before the beer- 
drinking cohorts of Bismarck and the great William the poison 
of absinthe had not yet tainted her people. 

Mr. Hogson knows, if he knows anything of history, that it 
was the degeneracy of a corrupt political régime which had 
plundered the war chests of France which wrought her ruin. 
Mr. Hogsson must read history anew to make good the assertions 
which he so recklessly flings into what he calls a lecture on the 
subject of alcohol. 

Did the great German Empire rise to the foremost place 
among the powers of Europe as a nation of abstainers or of 
beer drinkers? The present William may rightly endeavor to 
check excess among the men and officers of his army. but they 
will never be total abstainers, and the German Emperor has 
disclaimed any purpose of seeking to make them such. 

Individual instances of this character could be cited almost 
without limit. In the story of the nations Judaism and Chris- 
tianity have stood for the temperate use of all of God’s bless- 
ings. Mohammedanism and the cults of the Far East are pro- 
hibitionists and total abstainers. They find surcease from life's 
care in the fumes of the poppy and in the use of deadlier drugs, 
which are unfortunately becoming only too prevalent in the 
prohibition areas of our own land. 

Light upon the effect of alcohol is being sought constantly in 
the researches of skilled scientists and the ranks of practicing 
physicians and specialists. It is unnecessary that the gentle- 
man from Alabama should make wild and reckless statements 
where facts can be secured with as much reliability as in any 
field of investigation. His declaration that the use of alcohol 
“blights the progeny of man” is misleading. ‘There is no cer- 
tain proof that the descendants of drunken parents are injured 
by this fact alone, though it may be that drunken parents will 
neglect their children in their bringing up. This, however, is 
no sound reason to prohibit the moderate use of alcoholic 
liquors by reasonable and sensible people, among whom the 
overwhelmingly vast majority of nonabstainers in this country 
must be determined to be. 

A recent memoir entitled “A first study of the influence of 
parental aleoholism on the physique and ability of the off- 
spring.” written by Miss Ethel M. Elderton, Galton research 
scholar in the University of London, assisted by Prof. Karl 
Pearson, Fellow of the Royal Society, bears tellingly on this 
subject. It must be remembered that Miss Elderton’s researches 
had to do with the children of drunken parents, such probably 
as can only be found in trifling numbers in the United States. 
Miss Elderton found that there was a higher death rate among 
the offspring of alcoholic parents than among the offspring 
of abstinent parents, but this condition appeared to be more 
pronounced in the case of an alcoholic mother, and was ap- 
parently due rather to neglect than to inherent weakness; more 
children were born to this class of parents, and the net families 
were no smaller. 

The general health of the children of alcoholic parents ap 
peared, on the whole, slightly better than that in the families of 
sober parents. ‘There were fewer delicate children, and in the 
most marked way cases of tuberculosis and epilepsy were less 
frequent than among the children of sober parents. After con- 


sidering technically various conditions leading possibly to the | 


better health of these children, Miss Elderton concluded that 
parental alcoholism had no marked effect on filial health. 


—_— 
Elderton also concluded that parental alcoholism is not the 
source of mental defect in offspring She further e ded 
that the relationship, if any, between parental alcoholism and 


filial intelligence is so slight that even its sign can not be de 


termined from present material. Toquote from Miss Elderton’s 
conclusions: 


To sum up, then, no marked relation has been found between t] 
intelligence, physique, or disease of the offspring and parent l 
ism in any of the categories investigated On l whol 
turns as often in favor of the alcoholi 3; of the nonalcol 

It is needless to say that we do n ttri tl 
ut to certain physical and possibly mental char i 
he sociated with the tendency t ileohol Other eat ‘ n in 
vestigated, may give a different result, but we confess that o expe 
ence as to the influence of environment has now been » conside 


that we hardly believe large correlations Like eceul 
If, as we think, the danger of alcoholic parentage lies « y in tl 
direct and er« 









ss-hereditary factors of which it the outward 





mark, the problem of those who are { tin olism is one w { 
fundamental problem of eugenics We fear it wil e long before tf! 
temperance reformer takes this to heart. He is tighting id in 
many respects a good, fight, and in war all is held fai it show 
of unjustifiable statistics Yet the time I achit i il 
knowledge must take the place of energetic and untrained philanthropy 
in dictating the lines of feasible social reform We can only hope that 
this intrusion into the field of alcoholic inquiry will be recognized as an 
earnest attempt to measure the true influences of a grave social evil 
In this connection, I wish to quote from four foreign au 


thorities, 
Dr. Ahrens writes: 
Alcohol has a bad reputation with many people and there are many 


who condemn its use. These people consider even a few drops of 
aleohol as dangerous, and will not admit that moderate quantities are 
not only harmless, but very beneficial to the system. This, however, 


is a fact; alcohol is a food which saves fat and protein in the body 
it is an agreeable stimulant for the nerves and helps the circulation of 
the blood. 

Dr. Ruebner says: 

Iiuman life is distinguished from animal life by the fact that man’s 
necessities and his occupations frequently compel him to engage in 
intens? mental effort, and also to perform exacting muscular work 
Man does not always voluntarily choose his occupation Circumstances 
decide in what kind of effort he must engage, and there is frequently a 
great disparity between the urgent necessity which compels him to labor 
and his physical ability to perform such labo When anyone is so 
happily situated in life that he can always rest when he is tired, he can, 
by such rest, recuperate from his exhaustion without any other stimulant. 
As a man grows older and loses more or less of his natural vigor, he feels 
the necessity of stimulants The hustling and strenuous life which is led 
by so many of the inhabitants of our larger cities is no doubt the 
cause of a greater inclination to use stimulants. 

Dr. Von Leyden says: 

The fight for and against alcoholic beverages has become very heated. 
One man considers them as indispensable, the other as a dangerous 
poison. But there is no doubt that alecholic beverages increase the 
joy of life, stimulate the appetite, the digestion, and the strength of 
the stemach. 

Dr. Behring writes: 

By observing the effect of alcoholic beverages upon persons whom I 
know well and by noticing their effect upon myself, I have reached the 
conclusion that the limit of a beneficial quantity of alcohol, in the shape 
of good wine or beer, is quite large 


I would like to refer at length to the report on the “ Physio 
logical aspects of the liquor problem,” investigations by and 
under the direction of W. O, Atwater, John S. Billings, H. VP 
Bowditch, R. H. Chittenden, and W. H. Welch, subcommittee of 
the committee of fifty to investigate the liquor problem. This 
report is contained in volume 1 of the great report published by 
that committee in 1905. The investigations of those able 
physiological chemists are, in a large measure, a refutation of 
the unfounded statements made by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. Not the least important part of their conclusions was 
that in which they condemned many of the public-school physio! 
ogies, published and circulated in the public schools of this 
country by misguided prohibition societies, with the view to so 
called instruction of public-school children as to the 


* poison 


ous” character of all aleoholic beverages. The effect of these 
schoolbooks has been to implant untruths with respect to the 
subject in the minds of the children. Many of these children 
know by their experience in the home that the contentions of 


these books are falsehoods, and the effect of the entire propa 
ganda is thus destroyed and the opportunity for wholesome and 
sensible instruction is discredited and lost in a large measure. 
Other children learn by experience in later life that they were 
misled, and consequently regard the propaganda, such as is 
indulged in by the gentleman from Alabama, as exaggerated 
misstatement, which for the most part it is. Sensible considera 
tion, based upon the facts and upon a realization af the prac 
tical, rather than the alarmest, aspect of the situation, will go 
further to assist in proper regulation. in which policy alone lies 
any improvement, than any other possible treatment of the 


Miss | subject. 
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Conference Report on Fortifications Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER I. SMITH, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, March 3, 1911, 


on the bill (H. R. 3 
and other works of 
procurement of heavy 


ference 


On the con report 
tions for fortifications 
ment thereof, for the 
ervice, and for other purposes, 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 21st of February, while the naval ap- 
propriation bill was under consideration by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Committee of the Whole, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Rainey] made a speech, which was afterwards 
printed in the Recorp of the 22d instant. In this speech, un- 


2865) making appropria- 
defense, for the arma- 


ordnance for trial and 


And received the following reply thereto: 


BETHLEHEM STEEL Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa., January 19, 1903. 

Sir: We have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 15th 
instant, noting therefrom— 
1. That you assign to this company and its successors all your right, 
title, and interest in the invention which has been commonly known as 
the Buffington-Crozier disappearing carriage, and all letters patent re- 
lating thereto, your object being to relinquish fully and totally all per- 
sonal interest in this invention. 

2. That in taking this action it is to be understood that the right or 


| interest or compensation of Gen. Buffington in regard to this invention 


der the heading, as published, “ Our officials in partnership with | 


steel companies,” the gentleman stated as follows: 


Millions of dollars were expended by the Government on the Buffington- 


Crozier disappearing gun carriage while Buffington was Chief of Ord- 
nance and while Crozier was a member of the Board of Ordnance. 
rhese officers, as a result of experimenting with Government money, 


were finally enabled to take out a patent on the disappearing gun car- 


riage now in use in this country. The patent was taken out at the 
suggestion of the Bethlehem Iron Co., as Mr. Crozier admitted. These 
two officers sold all the rights to the Bethlehem Iron Co., as Mr. 
Crozier also admitted, for $10,000, and the Bethlehem Iron Co. agreed 
to pay to Gen. Buffington and to Gen. Crozier, in addition to that 
amount, royalties on each carriage built for governments other than 


the United States until on this account there has been paid to these 
officers in royalties the sum of $50,000. 


or any rights of the United States therein are not to be affected. 
3. We accept the assignment in accordance with the above, 
thank you very much for it. 
Respectfully, E. 
WILLIAM CROZIER, 
Brigadier General, U. 8. 


and 


M. McILVAIN, President. 


Army, Chief of Ordnance, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 


From this correspondence it will be seen that Gen. Crozier 
has not now and has not for eight years had any personal in- 
terest in the manufacture or use of the Buffington-Crozier dis- 
appearing gun carriage even for foreign governments. 

The gentleman further stated as follows: 


While an officer of the department, Gen. Crozier invented, as a 


| result pf his experiments with money contributed by the Government, a 


Most of these statements are substantially true, but dis- | 


colored. The cost of the gun carriages of this type which have 


been built and installed for the defense of the seacoasts of the | 


United States and its insular possessions has been approxi- | 


mately $7,739,000. 


When the gun carriage was perfected Col. 


3uffington and | 


Capt, Crozier desired the United States to have the free use of | 


the invention, but they felt under no obligation to allow its 
manufacture, either in the United States or abroad, for the use 
of foreign governments. Their private means did not justify 


the expense on their part of protecting the invention in the | 


United States and abroad by patents, and it being impossible 
to keep the construction secret because of the necessity for its 
description in the instructions printed for the use of the Ar- 
tillery troops who were to use it, patents were taken out in the 
United States and other countries at the expense of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., and the rights thereunder, except as affecting 
the United States Government, were assigned to that company, 
as above stated, the following statement appearing in the patent 
specifications so as to give it wide publicity: 

* * * And we hereby dedicate to the Government of the Wnited 
States the free right to use, to make, and to have made in the United 
States for its*own use gun mountings embodying this invention. 

The specifications are dated February 25, 1896. 

The gentleman further stated as follows: 

* * * And this Government has already officially recommended 
to the world this particular carriage, and Gen. Crozier, on account of 
the official position he now holds, can in this way promote the sale of 
his invention abroad and reap thereby large financial gains. Up to the 








present time, however, no sales of this gun carriage have been made 
by the B thlehem Co. to foreign governments. jut attempts are being 
made to sell it abread, and when sales are made Gen. 


; . : Crozier’s con- 
nection with the Bethlehem Co. will become profitable. * * * 
Shortly after Gen. Crozier was confirmed as Chief of Ord- 
nance, desiring to have no pecuniary interest in any matter 
which might relate to his duties in that office, he wrote to the 
fethlehem Steel Co. the following letter: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, January 15, 1903. 


OFFICE OF 





The BETMTEHEM Steer Co., 
Nouth Bethlehem, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: 1. Referring to the agreement between the Bethlehem 
Iron Co. and yself, for myself and also as attorney for Gen. (then 
Col.) A. R. iflington, which appears in my letter of September 4, 
1894, and your answer thereto of September 10 of the same year, I 
wish now to inform you that I hereby release the Bethlehem Iron Co. 
and its successo! from all obligations to myself in consequence of 
such agreement. T! that I hereby assign all my right, title, and 
interest in the invention which has been commonly known as the 
Buffington-Crozier disappearing carriage, and in all letters patent re- 
lating thereto, to the Bethlehem Iron Co. and its successors, without 
any further consideration or compensation whatsoever to be paid to 
myself or to any other person in my behalf. My object being to re- 


linquish fully and totally all personal interest in this invention. 


2. Nothing in this letter is, however, to be understood as affecting 
the right or interest or compensation of Gen. Buffington in regard to 
this invention or any rights of the United States therein. 


Very respectfully, 
WILLIAM CROZIER, 


Brigadier General, Chief of Ordnance. 


wire-wound gun and took out a patent on it. This was invented at 
time when the nations of the world were adopting wire-wound guns. 
7 . os . . 7 a 


Prior to that time there was but one gun in this country competing 
with the Crozier steel wire-wound gun, to wit, the Brown segmental! 
wire-tube gun. In 1894 this gun was turned over to a board of which 
Capt. William Crozier was a member. It was tested by that board and 
found to be deficient by the board, and Capt. Crozier was one of the 
two members of the board who signed the report of the test of the 
trown segmental wire-tube gun, and who in their report killed the only 
competitor the Crozier gun had. 

\ few months later the same board, Capt. Crozier still being one of 
its members, tested his own invention, and a favorable report was 
made. The report of the Chief of Ordnance, made in 1896, on page 321 
of that report, contains the following note: 

* By authority of the Chief of Ordnance Capt. Crozier was, at his 
own request, relieved from duty in joining in the above report.” 

He was not, however, relieved from duty in testing his own gun, but 
was relieved from duty in signing the report which followed. 


a 


Gen. Crozier, then a captain, did invent a wire-wound gun, 
as stated, and took out a patent on it. Capt. Crozier also was 
a member of the board which tested the Brown wire-wound 
gun, which failed under test. The board is a permanent ex 
perimental body of the Ordnance Department for the consider- 
ation of these and other subjects. Two reports were made 
upon the test of the Brown wire gun, one directly after its 
failure, and the other after it had been dismantled and ex 
amined. The first report, dated May 10, 1894, simply recited 
the circumstances of the test. It made no comment and 
dered no opinion adverse to the gun. This report Capt. Crozier 
signed as a member of the board. The second report, dated 
September 35, 1894, condemned the gun. This report Capi 
Crozier took no part in the preparation of and did not sign. 
The condemnation of the board did not kill the Brown wire 
gun, which, by the efforts of its promoters, remained very 
much alive, and was only finally killed after three other guns 
of the type had been manufactured and tested, by the co 
demnation of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification, afte: 
its final test under the direction of the Chief of Artillery, and 


ren 


the adverse report by a_ special board composed of arti! 
lerv officers and naval officers. The action of the board 


is contained in its report for the year 1908, and was as f 
lows: 


After full consideration of all arguments and claims of the Brown 
Wire Gun Co. and of all tests of the guns so far constructed by the 
company and tested by the Government, the board believes that it 
not advisable to adopt as a type the Brown segmental wir®-wound gun, 
nor to purchase or construct guns of this description for the ser 
of the United States. 


Gen. Crozier never has had -any profit from his wire-g! 
patent from the United States or individuals, and on Januar) 
290, 1903, wrote a letter relinquishing his patent rights to the 
Commissioner of Patents, and received reply from that officer 
of which the following is a copy: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 

Washington, D. C., January 22, 1905 
Brig. Gen. WILLIAM CROZIER, 
Bureau of Ordnance, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 20th instant is received, as follows: 

“ Replying to your letter of the 19th instant, in which you state ti 
the most effective way to accomplish my purpose of throwing open for 
the free use of all persons my patent, No. 671,879, for wire-wound gu! 
is by filing for record in your office among the transfers of patents ar 
instrument relinquishing my rights under this patent and giving t 
invention to the public, I have the honor to state that I hereby relir 
quish all such rights in the aforesaid patent and freely give the u 
thereof to the public. And I request that you publish a notice of this 


action in the Official Gazette of your office.” 








Complying with your request, I have ordered that this letter of dedi- | 
cation be recorded in the Assignment Division of this office and that | 
notice of this dedication be published in the Official Gazette. 

Believing that you are entitled to be thanked for this gift of a 
franchise to the people of the United States in general, and being ac- 
quainted with no other person who can make such acknowledgment, in 
their behalf will you permit me to thank you for this generous act upon | 
your part. 


Yours, very truly, F. I. ALLEN, Commissioner. 
I think it my duty to put this correspondence in the Recorp. | 
I have long had much to do with Gen. Crozier in an official 
capacity. In connection with my duties as chairman of the 
subcommittee on fortifications and as a member of the subcom- 
mittee on the sundry civil bill I have seen much of him and of 
his work. He has charge of all the United States arsenals. 
and not only the production of mount, field, and siege guns and 
carriz ges, accessories, and ammunition, but also the production 
of small arms and general Army equipment. He manages more 
manufacturing than any other Government official, and the | 
factories under his charge are not only varied in their preduc- | 
tions, but conducted at widely separated points. He is an | 
official of great ability, of wide administrative capacity, high | 
sense of honor, and manages the Government's business with as | 
great care as if it were his own. Fortunate it would be if all | 
Government officials were as able, efficient, and faithful, and I |} 
can not permit the insinuations made against him to remain in | 
the Recorp without at least placing there my protest against the 
defamation of this faithful man. 





Interstate Shipment of Liquors. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES M. MILLER, 
OF KANSAS, 
In rue House or RepresentATIveEs, 
Friday, March 3, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 32909) making appropriations for sundry civil ex 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas said: 

Mr. Speaker: Being the author of what is known as the 
Miller-Curtis bill, I feel, in view of the fact that favorable action 
‘an net be had on said bill at this session of Congress and as 
I am about to retire from public life, that I ought in justice to 
the cause of temperance place my views on the subject of the 
interstate shipment of liquors in the CoNcresstonaL Recorp, 
so that if they are of any value they may be used hereafter in 
securing such legislation as may be of aid to the States in 
enforcing their local laws. I have always held in matters of | 
legislation that it was the duty of Congress to enact such laws 
as might be in harmony with the police regulations of the 
various States rather than putting obstructions in the way of | 
their proper observance. 

With this object in view, and having his full consent to do so, 
I desire to present herewith as the embodiment of my own 
views a statement prepared by the legislative superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League of America, which has been thought 
out with painstaking care and which covers most fully the 
entire question of the necessity for this bill, as well as its con- 
stitutionality : 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is to supplement the 
Wilson Act of 1890 by fixing an earlier period of time than now 
exists when the State may have full jurisdiction over interstate 
shipments of intoxicating liquor. Until the States can possess 
this authority they will necessarily be handicapped in the en- 
forcement of their policies. For the same reason that States 
find it necessary to prohibit the manufacture of liquor, in order 
to insure more effective enforcement of their statutes prohibiting 
the sale of liquor, they should be allowed, without restriction 
from the Federal Government, to exercise control over interstate 
liquors from the time they enter the State and before they come 
into the possession of the consignee. 

Opponents of this legislation have argued that the States 
now possess ample power to protect themselves; that after an 
interstate shipment has been delivered to the consignee he 
can not dispose of it except in violation of State law; that until 
the States begin to make it unlawful for citizens to use liquor 
or to have liquor in their possession there is no need of further 
congressional action, 

All this ignores a practical difficulty which confronts the 
States and which we believe Congress must recognize. When 
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under Federal regulations liquor is delivered to men in “dry” 
territory, who, in paying the internal-revenue tax, declare it 
their purpose to sell intoxicating liquors at retail, the State is 
called upen to face the extremely difficult problem of evercom 
ing all the devices and mechanlisms to which lawbreakers re 


; sort when once the prohibited article is in their possession. 


Could the States have control over the liquor before it reaches 
these consignees, just as they now have jurisdiction over the 
manufacture of liquor within their borders, the States would 
no longer be balked in their attempt to carry into effect their 
policies. We doubt if any other solution of the problem will 
prove effective or satisfac tory. 

The necessity for this is increased by the fact that through 
an elaborate system of circular advertising, soliciting orders, and 
so forth, the evil of an interstate traffic has grown up which 
well nigh equals the evil of the old domestic traffic with the 
local saloon in the midst. When under Federal regulations the 
citizens of “dry” territory may purchase from the citizens of 
other States that which their own State has declared hurtful 
to the public welfare, and which they may not manufacture for 
their own use or purchase from citizens of their own State, the 
need of congressional action along the lines indicated is almost 
imperative. 

FORMS OF LEGISLATION, 

As we view the problem, there are four possible ways by 
which the States may be given the necessary relief 

1. Action such as is contemplated by the Miller-Curtis bill, 
which attempts to remove an impediment which now exists by 
reason of the absence of a specific utterance on the part of 
Congress, thus allowing imported liquors to fall within the 
local jurisdiction upon arrival immediately within the boundary 
of the State to which consignment has been made, and thereby 
become mingled with the common mass of property within the 
State. 

2. Action by which interstate shipments of intoxicating liquors 
may be forbidden altogether, as in the case of lottery tickets. 

3. Action prohibiting partial interstate shipments of liquor, 
when consigned to those who are not authorized by State law 
to dispose of them. 

4. The adoption of an amendment to the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution, which without question will give Con 
gress full power to take whatever action is necessary in giving 
relief to the States. 

This latter suggestion is conditioned on the possibility of 
Congress failing to take further action on the grounds of un 
constitutionality. If, however, the public sentiment, already 


nroused on the question, shall be compelled to resort to this 


| extreme, it is problematic where the demands for constitutional 


changes will end. 

It may be that the advocates of this legislation will be ulti 
mately forced to the extreme of asking Congress to forbid the 
interstate traffic in intoxicating liquor altogether, as in the case 
of lottery tickets, and it will hardly be denied that Congress 
has the constitutional power to take this action. 

Suggestions have been made of a partial prohibitory policy 
relative to interstate shipments, the prohibition extending to 
those shipments which are consigned to persons who have no 
authority to dispose of them under State law. The constitu 
tional power of Congress to enact such a law is hardly open to 
question. Inasmuch, however, as such a statute must neces- 
sarily place the responsibility upon both the shipper and com 
mon carrier to examine into the status of every consignee, the 
feasibility of such a policy at this time may properly be 
questioned. 

On the other hand, it is believed by a large number of people 
that under the decisions of the highest courts the way is 
clearly open for Congress to take the action contemplated in the 
Miller-Curtis bill, which attempts to fix an earlier period of time 
than now exists when Federal contrel over shipments shall 
cease, and that, in taking this action, every practical purpose in 
giving needed relief to the various States will have been served 

THE MILLER-CURTIS BILL 


The bill in question proposes to constitute intoxicating liquors 
as a special class of commodities, to be admitted to and carried 
in interstate commerce on the condition that the interstat: 
commerce character of the shipment shall cease at once upon 
arrival immediately within the boundary of the State. By this 
proposed act Congress is not asked to help enforce the poli 
regulations of any State, or to do anything which the States 
ean do for themselves, but simply to protect the States in the 
exercise of their police powers at a pomt where such exercise 
is not now fully guaranteed. The bill grants no authority to 
the States not now possessed. As already stated, it simply re 
moves an impediment which now exists by reason of the ab 
sence of a specific utterance on the part of Congress. To put 
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it in another form, it proposes to remove the protecting hand | 
of the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution, an act, 
as we believe, wholly within the power of Congress to execute, | 
allowing imported property to fall within the local jurisdiction 
as soon as it has crossed the boundary line of the State. 

There appears to be high authority for the form of the bill. 
In the Rahrer case (140 U. S., 562) the Supreme Court said: 

No reason is perceived why, if Congress chooses to provide that cer 
tain designated subjects of interstate commerce shall be governed by a 
rule which divests them of that character at an earlier period of time 


than would otherwise be the case, it is not within its competency to 
do so. 
In the Leisy v. Hardin case (135 U. S., 123-124) the court 
said: 
The responsibility is upon Congress, so far as the regulation of in- | 
terstate commerce is concerned, to remove the restriction upon the 


State in dealing with imported articles of trade within its limits, which | 
have not been mingled with the common mass of property therein, if, 
in its judgment, the end to be secured justifies and requires such action. | 

In the Lottery case (188 U. S., 356) the Supreme Court said: 

In this connection it must not be forgotten that the power of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce among the States is plenary, is complete in | 
itself, and is subject to no limitations except such as may be found in | 
the Constitution. 

Hon. John W. Yerkes, representing the distilling interests of | 
the country, appeared before a subcommittee of the Judiciary | 
Committee of the Senate on January 25, 1908, in an argument | 
against the constitutionality of certain measures then pending 
before Congress, which had to do with the question herein 
involved. In the course of his remarks he spoke as follows: 

Now, I have no doubt in my mind whatever, in view of the decisions 
in the loitery case, although the facts are, of course, different, you 
have the power to segregate distilled spirits and fermented liquor if 
you please, and to say, in your plenary power over interstate com- 
merce, that goods of that kind and products of that nature shall be 
separated and set apart, and there shall be a distinct and separate rule | 
of law as to their transportation between the States. (Printed hear- | 
ings, p. 37.) 

The point herein emphasized is the admission by a learned 
opponent that it is within the constitutional power of Congress 
to segregate intoxicating liquors and set them apart, to be gov- 
erned by a distinct and separate rule of law. This is in accord 
with the universal decision of the courts relative to liquor legis- | 
lation. 


LIQUORS IN A SPECIAL CLASS. 


In holding prohibitory legislation constitutional the courts | 
have differentiated between intoxicating liquors as a class of 
commodities, affecting adversely the highest welfare of the peo- 
ple, and those other articles of commerce which minister to the 
wants of the people and are a blessing in general to mankind. 
It is upon this basis that the courts have upheld the constitu- | 
tionality of the various forms of prohibitory legislation. Were | 
liquors to be classed in the category of articles of food and 
drink which minister to the needs of the people, there would 
be no more justification for prohibiting the traffic in liquors 
than in meats, bread, and vegetables. The question whether 
the sale of useful and beneficial articles of food may be pro- 
hibited is not essential to this discussion. It is sufficient that 
the highest court has said (Mugler v. Kansas, 123 U. S., 663): 

Nor can it be said that government interferes with or impairs any- 
one’s constitutional rights of liberty or of property when it determines 
that the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks for general or 
individual use as a beverage are, or may become, hurtful to society, | 
and constitute therefore a business in which no one may lawfully 
engage. 

In the same case the Supreme Court said (p. 662): 


For we can not shut out of view the fact, within the knowledge of 
all, that the public health, the public morals, and the public safety may | 
be endangered by the general use of intoxicating drinks, nor the fact, | 
established by statistics accessible to everyone, that the idleness, dis- | 
order, pauperism, and crime existing in the country are, in some degree 
at least, traceable to this evil. If, therefore, a State deems the abso- | 
lute prohibition of the manufacture and sale, within her limits, of in- 
toxicating liquors for other than medical, scientific, and manufacturing | 
purposes to be necessary to the peace and security of society, the courts | 
can not, without usurping legislative functions, override the will of the 
people as thus expressed by their chosen representatives. 

The Supreme Court recognized this principle of legislation 
when it upheld the action of Congress forbidding the interstate 
traffic in lottery tickets in the following language (Lottery 
case, 188 U. S., 356-357) : 

If a State, when considering legislation for the suppression of lot 
teries within its own limits, may properly take into view the evils that | 
inhere in the raising of money, in that mode, why may not Congress, 
invested with the power to regulate commerce among the several States, 
wrovide that such commerce shall not be polluted by the carrying of 
foctery tickets from one State to another? In this connection it must 
not be forgotten that the power of Congress to regulate commerce 
among the States is plenary, is complete in itself, and is subject to no 
limitations except such as may be found in the Constitution. What 
provision in that instrument can be regarded as limiting the exercise 
of the power granted? What clause can be cited which, in any degree, 
countenances the suggestion that one may, of right, carry or cause to 
be carried from one State to another that which will harm the public 
morals? We can not think of any clause of that instrument that could 
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possibly be invoked by those who assert their right to send lottery 
tickets from State to State except the one providing that no person 


| shall be deprived of his liberty without due process of law. * * ® 


But surely it will not be said to be a part of anyone's liberty, as 
recognized by the supreme law of the land, that he shall be allowed to 
introduce into commerce among the States an element that will be con 
fessedly injurious to the public morals. * * * As a State may, 
for the purpose of guarding the morals of its own people, forbid all 
sales of lottery tickets within its limits, so Congress, for the purpose 
of guarding the people of the United States against the widespread 
pestilence of lotteries and to protect the commerce which concerns all 
the States, may prohibit the carrying of lottery tickets from one State 
to another. In legislating upon the subject of the traffic in lottery 
tickets, as carried on through interstate commerce, Congress only sup 


|; plemented the action of those ee all of them—which, for 
tt 


the protection of the public morals, prohib he drawing of lotteries 
as well as the sale or circulation of lottery tickets within their respec 
tive limits. It said, in effect, that it would not permit the declared 
policy of the States which sought to protect their people against the 
mischiefs of the lottery business to be overthrown or disregarded by 
the agency of interstate commerce. 

This declaration of the Supreme Court is of the highest sig- 
nificance. The analogy between the liquor traffic and the lot- 
tery business is not only striking, but well-nigh convincing, and 
it takes no great stretch of the imagination to believe that the 
Supreme Court might have said, with equal justice, about the 
liquor traffic all that it said about lotteries. Its declaration 
regarding the action of Congress should not be forgotten: 

It said, in effect, that it would not permit the declared policy of the 
States which sought to protect their people against the mischiefs of 
the lottery business to be overthrown or disregarded by the agency of 
interstate commerce. 

This action of Congress was declared by the Supreme Court 
to be legitimate and constitutional. The burden, therefore, 
would seem to be upon Congress and not the Supreme Court 
to determine whether or not our national legislative body shal! 
take the same attitude relative to the declared policies of the 
different States concerning the liquor traffic. 

We have said that the analogy between the liquor traffic and 
the lattery business is striking. There is this difference in 
the conditions surrounding them: Practically all the States had 
prohibited the sale of lottery tickets within their limits. Nine 
States thus far have prohibited the sale of intoxicating liquors; 
but nearly every other State under some form of local-option 
laws contains more or less “dry” territory. Congress, there- 
fore, is called upon to recognize the practical difficulties under 
which these States are laboring, and must determine whether 
or not the declared policies of the several States shall now “be 
overthrown or disregarded by the agency of interstate com- 
merce.” ‘ 

It would seem intolerable injustice to the several States which 


| have either become totally or in a large part “ dry,” if Congress 


should determine that no relief of a practical nature can be 
granted until, as in the case of the lottery business, practically 
every State shall have adopted a prohibitory policy. It would 
seem on the other hand to be the part of wisdom for Congress 
to take such action as will allow the States to exercise contro! 
over intoxicating liquor under their police powers at a point 
which will enable them to carry out their various policies with- 
out being hampered by Federal regulations. This raises at once 
the question of the power of Congress within constitutional 
limitations to enact the proposed legislation which, if enacted 
and upheld by the Supreme Court, would seem to give all the 
relief from every possible angle which the States have any 
right to expect in the present state of public opinion. 
HISTORY OF THE QUESTION, 


A brief history of the question as affected by legislation and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court will throw much light 
upon the ability of Congress to enact the legislation now under 
consideration. 

For nearly 50 years prior to 1888S the courts ruled invariably 
that the States had jurisdiction under their police powers over 
all liquors within their borders, whether domestic or interstate, 


| on the ground that Congress having not spoken to the con- 


trary, the States were left free to exercise control over all such 
liquors. With the growth of the no-license policy during the 
‘80s in Iowa and Kansas, these States began the enactment 
of legislation, endeavoring to prevent the introduction of liquors 
from other States. In the case of Bowman v, Northwestern 
Railway Co. (125 U. S.), such legislation was held to be uncon- 
stitutional, on the ground that this was a regulation of com- 
merce among the States, authority over which had been spe- 
cially committed to Congress by the Federal Constitution. 
Subsequently, in the famous original-package case, Lefsy v. 
Hardin (135 U. 8.), the Supreme Court announced that in the 
absence of restrictive Federal legislation, liquors could not only 
be imported from another State, but their subsequent sale in the 
unbroken package could not be inhibited by the State to which 
consignment had been made. This was a radical departure 


from the earlier dectsions and opened the way immediately for 
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the reintroduction of the 


liquor business into “dry” territory, 
interstate shipments of lic 


juor being now protected by the inter- 
State clause of the Constitution until the original package had 
been broken and thereby had become “ mingled with the mass 
of property within the State.” 

It is important to notice in passing 
shipment, as announced in this notable decision, did not « 
upon the nature of the interstate transaction, nor yet upon the 
inherent right of the importer, but depended Solely upon the 
fact that Congress had not yet indicated its desire to place any 
restrictions upon such commerce, In rendering the decision 
the court said (pp, 109-110) : 


Whenever, however, a particular power of the Genera] Government tg 


one which must nm cessarily be exercised by it, and Congress remains 
silent, this is not only not a conce ssion that the powers reserved by 
the States may be exerted as if the specific power had not been else- 


where reposed, but, 
that the General Governmen 
tively exercised, and the 
effect that which would |} 
inasmuch as interstate 


on the contrary, the only legitimate conclusion is 
t intended that power should not be affirma- 
action of the States can not be permitted to 
incompatible with such intention. lience, 


commerce, consisting in the transportation, pur- 


chase, sale, and exchange of commodities, is national in its character, 
d must be soverned by a uniform system, so long 


as Congress does 


not pass any law to regulate it, or allowing the States 80 to do, it | 
thereby indicates its will that such commerce shall be free and untram- 
meled. 


In this same decision (pp. 1 

Undoubtedly it is for th 
to determine whether the 
or the sale of such art 
not for Congress 
adopt as appr »pria 
the public health, or the public 
vested with supervisory 
responsibility is upon 


25 and 124 
e legislative brane 
manufacture ¢ 
icles, will injurior 
to determine what 

te or needful for the 


) the court said: 
h of the State 
of particular articles of trafic, 
sly affect the public, and it is 
measures a State may properly 
protection of the public morals, 
safety; but hotwithstanding it js not 
power over matters of local administration, the 
Congress, so far as the regulation of interstate 
commerce is concerned, to remove the restriction upon the State in 
dealing with imported articles of trade within its limits, Which have 
not been mingled with the common mass of property therein, if, in its 
judgment, the end to be secured justifies and requires such action. 
LAW. 


this decision resulted 


THE 

The agitation following 
ment of the Wilson law, approved Augus 
evidently designed to give the 
state shipments of liquor from 
On May 25, 1891, the Wilson 
in the Rahrer case (140 U. 


WILSON 


in the enact- 
t 8, 1890, which was 
States jurisdiction over inter- 
the time they enter the State. 
law was declared constitutional 
ms Subsequently in Rhodes », 


that the status of the | 
lepend | 


Sovernments | 


| question clearly open 


Iowa (170 U. S.) the Supreme Court interpreted the language | 
of the Wilson Act, “arrival in such State or Territory ” gs | 


being the intention of Congress to permit the deli 
State shipments to the consignee, and this interpretation has 
been maintained through all the later decisions, 

This is the law to-day, except as it has been 
imendments to the penal code adopted in 1909, 
ments, however, have to do only with the manne 
tation—forbidding common carriers to collect 
ment, requiring that the packages shall 
with the name of the consignee 
cate the character of the shipm« 
interfere with the regul 
consignee, 

As already pointed out, 
trict who cares to run 
import liquors and 
This presents a practical difficulty with 
to deal and which Congress must 
pointed out, also, under existing regulations an interstate tra ftie 
in intoxicating liquors has frown up in hundreds of 
nities which is already a recognized evil 
States are powerless to cope. These are of the funda- 
mental reasons which seem to make hecessary the enactment of 
further legislation by Congress, such as is contemplated by the 
Miller-Curtis bill. 

THD 

Various attempts during 
ditional action by Cor 
relief have been met | 
action is unconstitutio 


modified by 
These amend- 
r of transpor- 
the price of ship- 
be Properly marked 
and in such ma 
‘nt, ete.—and do not presume to 
ations by which de 
inyone in a “dry” 
the risk of violatin 
have delivery of the 


State 
ig the State law may 
Same made to him. 
which the States have 
come to recognize. As already 


some 


QUESTION oF CONSTITUTIO» ALITY, 


the past 20 years 
isress that would give the 
'y the claim in certain quarters that such 
nal. Were the courts and all good lawyers 
practically agreed upon this point, Congress could hardly con- 
sider the question further. When, however, the Supreme Court 
Was itself divided on the tion of the Wilson Act, when 


interpreta 
& united court in the Rahrer case seemed to point to deliverance 


to ad- 
States further 


Secure 


very of inter- | 


nner as to indi- | 
livery is made to the 


or Dis- 


commu- | 
and with which the | 


along the lines of the Miller-Curtis bill, when many good 
lawyers believe such legislation to be constitutional, When the | 


court itself has left t] 
the conviction that 
to enact some such 

In practically 
been enacted or 
Government 


le question an open one, 
Congress is no longer 
legislation as is here 
every instance 
1 the liquor 
, its constitution 


we are forced to 
justified in refusing 
in sought. 

where effective legislation has 
question, either by Federal or State 
ality has been attacked all the way 
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up to the highest court. In every case 
found, even including judges who 
Bench, who have been 
ality of these enactmen 


nN 
Supreme 


good lawyers have be 
have sat on the 
Willing to proclaim the unconstitution- 
tS; yet almost universally the highest 
courts have pronounced these laws constitutional. 

That the Supreme Court. as Stated, has left the 
open one may not be donbted. In Rhodes v. Iowa 
the court itself was divided on the question of int 


question an 
(170 U. S.), 
erpreting the 


language of the act, the majority deciding that, according to 
the context, it was the intention of Congress to subject inter- 
State shipments of liquor to State control at the point of de- 
livery to the consignee, while the minority contended that thig 


point was intended to be the time of 
The court expressed no opinion 
fix still an earlier 
character of the 
should attach. 
On page 416 of this decision 


entrance into the State, 
as to the power of Congress to 
period of time When the interstate commerce 
shipment Should cease and State jurisdiction 


the Inajority of the court de. 
clared: 

The precise line Which divides the transaction, so far as it belong 
to foreign and interstate commerce, from the internal and domestie 
commerce of the State, we are not now called upon to delineate. It ig 
enough to say that the power to regulate or forbid the sale of a com- 
modity after it has been brought into the State does not carry with it 
the right and power to prevent its introduction by transportation from 
another State, 

In harmony with all the decisions. power over this latter 


phase is vested solely in 


merce clause of the Co 


Congress under the interstate com- 


nstitution. In this same decision (p, 
426), after Stating its conclusions, to the effect, “it was not 
intended to and did not cause the power of the State to attach 


to an interstate comme 


rece shipment, 
in transit under sy 


Ich shipment. 


whilst the me 
and until its 


rchandise was 
irrival at the point 


of destination and delivery there to the consignee,” the court 
then made the following Significant utterance : 
Of course, this conclusion renders it entirely unnecessary to consider 


whether, if the act of Cong 
state-commerce 
the Constitution 


ress had sul 
State 


mitted the right 


to make inter- 
control, it would be 


Shipments to repugnant to 


There is nothing in later 


decisions that conflicts with these 
various pronouncements 6 


f the Supreme Court, which leaves the 
to the limitations upon Congress, if 
legislation along the lines indicated, 
decisions are in harmony with the interpreta- 
tion of the Wilson law in the Rhodes case, and are to the effect 
that until interstate shipments are actually delivered to the con- 
Signee the State has no jurisdiction. Until the Supreme Court 
has been allowed to have the last word upon such an important 
question, involving as it does the highest interests of the sey- 
eral States, it may be doubted that Congress is justified in 
refusing to take action on the question herein involved, and the 
responsibility rests upon that body to find a remedy in some 
direction that will enable the States to Carry out their policies 
without being handicapped by the of com- 
merce, 


as 
any, in the enactment of 
The subsequent 


agency interstate 
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U. S., 356), the Supreme Court Said: 

In this connection it must not be forgotten th t power of Con- 
£ress to regulate commerce inong the States ic iry, is completa 
in itself, and is subject to no limitations ex ept such as may be nd 
in the Constitution, 

It would seem, therefore, that if there be ny constitutional 
restraint upon Congress relative to the enactment proposed it 
does not exist be« ause of the commodity itself, for reasons which 
have already been Stated, nor because of any limitations eX- 
pressely stated in the Constitution. If there be such restr: int 
it must lie in one or both of two dir tions, as indicat d by the 
following questions: 

l. Does Congress have the power to fix an ; rlier pe l of 
time than is Provided in the Wilsen Act when the interstate 
commerce character of the shipime Shall cease and the ticle 
becomes mins led with the domestic traffic of the State? 

-. Do citizens of the States possess the right, expressed or 
implied, to import intoxicating quor from other Stat, 5 whieh 
is beyond the interference of Coneress ¢ Or, to put it in au r 
form, does a citizen of a State possess the right, bs youd the 
power of Congress to limit or in) Ot, fo make a contract for 
the purchase of liquor in another State and have that contract 
executed by the delivery of such liquor into his DOSSession ? 

It would seem that these two questions defj litely and com- 
pletely cover the Constitutional phases of the problem involved, 
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POWERS OF CO i‘RESS. 


We first give consideration to question No. 1: 


Does Congress have the power to fix an earlier period of time than 
is provided in the Wilson Act when the interstate commerce character 
of the shipment shall cease and the article becomes mingled with the 
doinestic traffic of the State. 

It needs to be kept in mind that the decision in the Rhodes 


ease relative to the meaning of the Wilson Act did not depend 
upon the question of the constitutional power of Congress to 
act, but was based wholly upon the context of the law which the 
majority of the court considered in order to interpret the 
intention of Congress. During the half century prior to the Bow- 
man vr. Northwestern dec in 1SSS, and the subsequent deci- 
sion of Leisy +. Hardin, the courts reeognized the jurisdiction 
of the State over interstate shipments of liquor from the time 
they entered the State the same as over domestic liquors. When 
this doctrine of coneurrent power was reversed and the doctrine 
of the exclusive power of Congress over such shipments was 
declared the court predicated its pronouncement, not upon the 
inability of Congress to act in the premises, but on the ground 
that inasmuch as Congress had enacted no law restricting or 
limiting interstate commerce, it was its desire “ that such com- 
merce shall be free and untrammeled.” 

Subsequently in the Rahrer case (140 U. S., p. 562), which 
determined the constitutionality of the Wilson-Act, the court 
said: 


The 


‘ision 


differences of opinion which have existed in this tribunal in 

many leading cases upon this subject have arisen, not from a denial 

of the power of Congress when exercised, but upon the question 

whether the inaction of Congress was in itself equivalent to the 

affirmative interposition of a bar to the operation of an undisputed 
power possessed by the States. 

We recall no decision giving color to the idea that when Congress 


acted its action would be less potent than when it kept silent. 

The view is held that Congress may not interfere with com- 
merce until the contract has been carried into effect by the de- 
livery of the article to the consignee. This doctrine is necessa- 
rily predicated upon the right of a commercial transaction to be 
free and unimpeded by any act of legislation. This would neces- 
sarily lead to the conclusion that if citizens of States have the 
right to contract for the shipment of goods, and the consignor 
has the right to bill the same to the consignee, the latter has a 
right to receive them, beyond the power of Congress to inter- 


fere. This contention is not borne out by the declarations of 
the court. In the Rahrer case (p. 555) the Supreme Court 
said: 


he Constitution does not provide that interstate commerce shall be 
free, but, by the grant of this exclusive power to regulate it, it was left 
free except as Congress might impose restraint 

The doctrine is freely and repeatedly announced that in the 
absence of any declaration on the part of Congress to the con- 
trary commerce is free, and the States can impose no restraint 
upon the imported article until it becomes mingled with the 
common mass of property within the State. The converse of 
this proposition is declared by the courts with equal emphasis, 
that the responsibility is upon Congress to determine how far 
commerce shall be free and what restrictions and limitations. if 
any, shall be placed upon it. 

DIVIDING LINES BETWEEN FEDERAL AND STATE CONTROL 

The vital point of this whole problem is the point of division 
between Federal and State control over interstate shipments of 
liquor. The contention seems absurd that, under an interstate 
transaction, a shipment must necessarily be delivered before 
the Federal Government can relinquish its control, and the 
article thereby become mingled with the mass of property 
within the State. This contention means in its final analysis 
that Congress after all does not have plenary power over inter- 
state commerce, but that its power to act is limited and re- 
stricted by some supposed inherent right that the commercial 
transaction possesses. Instead of commerce being subject to 
the regulations of Congress, this doctrine renders Congress sub- 
ject to the rights of commerce. It ignores the plain teaching 
of the courts that commerce is not necessarily free, and that 
under the Constitution the power lies with Congress to de- 
termine the restrictions which may be placed upon it. 


hold that under the Wilson Act, which is now the law, the 
point of division between Federal and State control is the point 
of delivery to the importer. 

The question to be considered is whether or not Congress can 
fix a still earlier period of time when Federal jurisdiction 
ceases and State jurisdiction attaches. The Supreme Court 
has never undertaken to fix the point of division between Fed- 
eral and State control except in the light of the action or in- 
action of Congress upon the question. As already seen in the 
Leisy v. Hardin case, the court declared that in the absence of 
any congressional declaration this point of division was where 
the original package of the interstate shipment was broken and 


So long | 
as Congress takes no further action, the courts will invariably 
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| by that act became mingled with the common mass of property 
| within the State. 

When the Wilson law was enacted, the court declared that 
it was the intention of Congress to fix the point of division be- 
tween Federal and State control at the point of delivery to the 
consignee. We repeat that this decision of the majority of the 
court was not based upon the inherent nature of the act of com 
merce itself, but was based wholly upon an examination of the 
context of the act. This is emphasized by the fact that there 
was a strong dissenting opinion, several of the judges taking 
the ground in an elaborate opinion that it was the intention of 
Congress to fix the State line as the point of division between 
Federal and State control. Upon this particular point the 
majority of the court expressed no opinion, merely basing its 
decision upon the contention that the context of the act did not 
warrant such construction. This is borne out by the statement 
of the majority (170 U. S., 423): 

If it had been the intention of the act of Congress to provide f 





the stoppage at the State line of every interstate commerce contract 
relating to the merchandise named in the act, such purpose would 
have been easy of expression. 

In the absence of any declaration of Congress, the Court, in 
the Leisy v. Hardin ease, was naturally governed by the ordi 
nary rules of commerce, and hence concluded that Federal con 
trol was upon an interstate shipment up to the time that the 
original package was broken and the article became mingled 
with the common mass of property within the State. 

In the Rahrer and Rhodes cases, subsequent to the enactment 
of the Wilson law, the court was not required to decide accord- 
ing to the ordinary rules of trade, for Congress had spoken and 
fixed an earlier period of time which would divide Federal and 
State control, This, then, is the vital problem in this whole 
question as to the period of time which may be fixed by Con 
gress when Federal control over an interstate shipment of 
liquor ceases and the same becomes mingled with the common 
mass of property within the State. 

We call attention to the Vliet case (43 Fed. Rep.), in which 
the court said: 

It is competent for Congress, under the grant of power to regulate 
commerce among the States, to determine when a subject of that com 
merce shall become amenable to the law of the State in which the transit 
ends. 

It was declared in the Leisy v. Hardin case to which we have 
already called attention (135 U. S., 123-124): 

The responsibility is upon Congress, so far as the regulation of 
interstate commerce is concerned, to remove the restriction upon the 
State in dealing with imported articles of trade within its limits 
which have not been mingled with the common mass of _ propert 
therein, if, in its judgment, the end to be secured justifies and requir 
such action. 

Subsequently Congress enacted the Wilson law, and in the 
Rahrer case (140 U. S., 562) the court said: 

The power to regulate is solely in the General Government, and it is 
an essential part of that regulation to prescribe the regular means 
for accomplishing the introduction and incorporation of articles into 
and with the mass of property in the country or State. 

Then the court in the next sentence uttered the words which 
we have already quoted, and which in large part lend color to 
the belief that a bill of the nature and form of the Miller-Curtis 
bill is constitutional (140 U. S., 562): 

No reason is perceived why, if Congress chooses to provide that ce 
tain designated subjects of interstate commerce shall be governed by 
rule which divests them of that character at an earlier period of tim 
_—_ would otherwise be the case, it is not within its competency t 
ao 80. 

By the passage of the Wilson Act Congress exercised its con 
stitutional power to fix an earlier period of time than existed 
by the decision in the Leisy v. Hardin case when the interstate 
commerce character of a liquor shipment ceased and State juris- 

| diction began, and there is no declaration that would seem to 
indicate that by that act Congress had reached the limit of i! 
constitutional power. 

Attention has been frequently called to the pronouncement of 
the court in the original-package decision, that the sale of an 
interstate shipment in the original package was merely in 
dental to the act of transportation, and therefore could be 
eliminated by Congress without interfering with the essentia 
elements of commerce. In consequence of this it is urged that 
Congress can not further interfere with transportation by fixing 
an earlier period of time when Federal jurisdiction ends. We 
can find no declaration of the court that would warrant such 
assumption. On the contrary, the trend of the decisions is 
clearly in the direction of recognizing the exclusive power 0! 
Congress to determine that whole question. It may be noted 
in passing, however, that while the court declared that the sali 
of liquor in the original package was a mere incident, this wa: 
not the vital point in the case under review by the Supreme 
Court. It is also well to remember that this decision 





Wiles 


strongly at variance with the decisions in the earlier cass 
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that regarded the right to sell an article of interstate com- 
merce as inseparably connected with the act of transportation. 
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Regardless, however, of whether the right to sell is an incl- | 


dent or a necessary part of commerce, the question now he- 
fore Congress is, whether that pody, having plenary power 
over the entire subject of interstate commerce, must necessarily 
take the position that, while not being limited in its action by 
the terms of the Constitution, it is limited in its action by the 
very nature of the transaction. Can commerce lay claim to 
such freedom from restrictions as that Congress is compelled to 
lay its protecting band upon the transaction, even though it 
means the introduction and incorporation of an article into 
the mass of property within the State which the State by its 
own declaration regards as a polluted article of commerce, and 
bas prohibited, so far as its jurisdiction extends? That is 
what is happening daily in hundreds of communities. 

Under Federal regulations, and because Congress has not 
removed the protecting hand of the interstate commerce clause 
of the Constitution, articles of commerce are being imported, 
which the States regard as a pollution of their commerce. 
Must Congress of necessity take the position that the safety. 
health, and morals of the people of every State must be subor- 
dinated to the abstract promotion of trade and commerce, and 
is it compelled to permit the declared policies of the several 
States “to be overthrown or disregarded by the agency of inter- 
state commerce? » (Lottery case, 158 U. S.) 

In the Rahrer case (140 U. S., 562) the Supreme Court said: 

The framers_of the Constitution never intended that the legislative 
power of the Nation should find itself incapable of disposing of a sub 
ject matter specifically committed to its charge. 

If. in its wisdom, Congress shall fix an earlier period of time. 
viz. at the State line, when the shipment is no longer protected 
as an article of interstate commerce, there would be no more 
revolutionary interference with commerce in intoxicating liq- 
vors than was created by the passage of the Wilson Act. At 
that time Congress interfered radically with a class of ship- 
ments that was growing to large proportions, and the Supreme 
Court affirmed its right to take that action. Under a provision, 
such as is contemplated by the Miller-Curtis bill, such commerce 
would adjust itself speedily to the new condition. 

When a State had once determined its policy as to who, if 
any, of its citizens it desired to receive and hold intoxicating 
liquors and for what purpose, the interstate trattic would 
adjust itself accordingly, not by virtue of any action of the 
State, but by the direct declaration of Congress fixing an 
earlier period of time when Federal control ceases, and where 
in consequence the power of the State could operate upon the 
article in question. 

PERSONAL USB OF LIQ OR. 


We desire just here to consider yet another phase of this 


question of the power of Congress to fix an earlier point of 
division between Federal and State control. Within recent 
years it has been contended by an eminent Member of the 
United States Senate in a report to that body that, inasmuch as 
no State has yet attempted to prohibit the use of intoxicat 
ing liquor by its citizens, the necessity for further action on the 
part of Congress does not exist. It was contended further in 
the same report that, because the use of liquors still continues, 
Congress should not give power to the States to prevent by the 
seizure of imported articles that which they have not attempied 
to do by direct legislation of their own. It was further contended 
that, so long as citizens are permitted to use liquor, the right 
of a citizen of one State to purchase liquor for his own use in 
another State could not be interfered with by Congress on the 
ground that the right to 4 delivery of goods to a pur haser is 
essential to a contract of sale and is essential to commerce in 
its fundamental sense. 

We have already stated that the failure of Congress to take 
further action has led to the widespread evils of an interstate 
traffic in liquor that is little less harmful than the old domestic 
traffic with the local saloon in the midst. Further on we shall 
discuss the question of the rights of contract. We desire simply 
now to consider the bearing of these various points upon the 
question of the power of Congress to fix an earlier period of 
time between Federal and State eontrol. To argue that Con- 
gress shall take no further action until the States begin to 
prohibit the use of liquor by direct enactment seems to be a 
begging of the question. In the first place, when a State pro- 
hibits both the sale and manufacture of intoxicating liquor, 


and extends the prohibition to the manufacture of liquor for | 


one’s own use as well as for the use of others, it is difficult to 
see how a State could more effectively express its purpose to 
inhibit the use of intoxicating liquor by its citizens. 

The prohibition of both the manufacture and sale of liquors 


is upheld by the courts on the ground that the “use” of liquors | 


| 
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is harmful to the public. It has never been contended, nor has 
it ever been declared by the courts that there is any crime per =e 
in either the sale or manufacture of liquors. Neither physical 
act of itself would constitute even a misdemeanor. As stated 


| in Crowley v. Christensen (137 U. S., 86; 11 Sup. Ot. Me): 


| 


rhe statisties of every Stete show a greater amount of crime nd 
micery attributable to the ust of ardent spirits obtained at these retai 
liquor saloons than to any other source. 

In order to prevent the use of liquors the States have adopted 
the more effective form of legislation In the inhibition of the sale 
of liquor. In order to insure more effective prohibition of the 
sale, some have even gone to the extent of prohibiting the manu- 
facture of liquor, either for the indiy dual’s own use or for the 
use of others. Shall we believe that, when Kansas attempts to 
prohibit both the sale and manufacture of liquor, It is doing it 
for the sole purpose of keeping its own people out of the busi- 


| ness, and that it is content to allow its own citizens, for pur 


; State? 


poses of personal use to be supplied by citizens of other States, 
when it has denied the right of such sale to citizens of its own 
Is it not more reasonable to suppose that when Kansas 
prohibited both the sale and manufacture of liquor it went to 
the limit of its power in an endeavor to prohibit the use of liquor 
by its citizens? 

Suppose that Kansas or any other State should attempt to do 
what the Senator says has not been done, viz, enact legisiation 
against the use of liquor and against the possession of liquor by 
its citizens. Immediately this legislation would be nullitied by 
action of the Federal Supreme Court on the ground that the 
Wilson Act permits interstate Shipments of liquor to be deliv- 
ered to the consignee before the State can gel jurisdiction A 
State statute making it unlaw ful for liquor to be in the posses- 
sion of an individual would be in conflict with the Federal law 
which allows the liquor to come into his possession. rhis argu 
ment reduced to its lust analysis would be an nvitation to the 
States to attempt that which is unlawful as au incentive for 
congressional action. 

Let us consider for a moment the contention that the delivery 
of goods to a purchaser is essential to the contract of sale and 
is essential to commerce in its fundamental sense. If that con 
struction be accepted, then, as We have already shown, Con- 
gress becomes subject to the laws of commerce instead of the 
laws of commerce being subject to the regulations of Congress. 
This construction also nullifies the suggestion that Congress 
ought not to act until the States have undertaken to mike the 
use of liquor unlawful, for no matter how strenuously the 
various States might endeavor to inhibit both the use and pos 
session of liquors, they must forever be compelled to suffer a \ 
the evils consequent upon an interstate traffic in liquors. 

This, however, raises a question which as yet bas not been 
before the courts, the question as to whether or not all inter- 
state commerce which merits and deserves the protection of 
Congress shall not be confined to articles which, when incor- 
porated into the domestic commerce of the States to whieh 
conusigument is made, will not be repulsive to these States as 


polluted articles of commerce. This raises the further ques 
tion as to how far Congress may £90 in recognizing an meter 
state transaction as legitimate which carries an article Im cor 
merece not intel ded to be i corporated into the mass of domestic 
property within the State, for the reason that the Siates have 
prohibited such articles as heing hurtful to the public welfare. 
However such a question T «ht be decided by the Supreme 
Court, under existing consres ional legislation, we believe that 
Congress in the exercise of its plenary power over interstate 
commerce should so ¢ ier the needs and welfare of the 
ceyeral States as to differentiate between ¢ rticles of interstate 


commerce which can be incorporated into the domestic t 
of the States without regugnance to their policies and those 
other articles of commerce which may not be so incorporated 


without a pollution of domestic commerce, and which are not 


Hic 


intended to be so incorporated and can serve no purpose ¢ { 
to be used by citizens. Who can neither manufacture thei 
purchase them from citizens of their own Stites. 

This leads us to raise still a1 other question : Unless if 


be shown that the use of liquor or the possession of liq r | 


such inherent rights that it can not be interfered with by 
lation, either State or Nation i]. is not the right 





to use | | I 3 





much of an incident to an interstate transaction aF the 1 t 
to sell liquor in the original packace, which the court de 
elared such a transaction to be, prior to the enactment of the 


Wilson Act? 
We do not believe that it was col template 1 in the ad yption 
of the Federal Constitution that Congress shall be so restrl ted 


| in its operations over interstate commerce and its hands so 


tied that it can furnish no substantial relief to the citize of 
a sovereign State or any number of them, who are comp lied 
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to suffer the evil consequences of interstate commercial trans- 
actions in articles of trade which have been outlawed from the 
domes traffic of these States. Rather do we believe that 


igress was given power to regulate commerce among 
| States reference was had solely and only to articles 
rade which would be considered as legitimate in the form 
domestic commerce in all the States. We do not contend 
that Congress should provide a different rule for the shipment 
of a given article merely because some State under 
iar circumstances might adopt a system of freak legisla- 
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when Co 
the severa 
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tio The answer to that proposition is obvious; but when 
nine States have prohibited the liquor traffic as a State-wide 
policy, and practically every other State has large amounts of 

dry” territory secured under local option, so that fully one- 


half of the people of the United States are now living in ‘‘ dry” 
territory, we can not believe that Congress is forced by the 


drink of whisky from a citizen outside of his own State? In both cases 
it may be said to be an infringement of personal liberty and an in- 
vasion of the right of contract on the part of the citizen; but this 
liberty and this right, within the scope of and protected by the fifth 
and fourteenth amendments, must yield to the legitimate exercise of the 
police power of the State wherever it comes in conflict with the same. 
The right of contract and the right of personal liberty are held in sub- 
rogation to the legitimate exercise of the police power. 


In the case of Mugler v. Kansas (123 U. S., 662) the Supreme 


| Court said: 


some | 


terms of the Constitution to protect a system that is bringing | 


debauchery to so many people in these “dry” States and com- 


more of an inherent part of a commercial transaction than the 
right to sell it after it has come into the buyer’s possession? 
In the ordinary commercial transactions of life men purchase 
gomls for varied purposes, some for personal consumption and 
for use in a purely personal way, and some for purposes of sale 
and barter. 


So far from such a regulation having no relation to the general end 
sought to be accomplished, the entire scheme of prohibition, as em 
bodied in the constitution and laws of Kansas, might fail if the right 
of each citizen to manufacture intoxicating liquors for his own use as 
a beverage were recognized. Such a right does not inhere in citizen 
ship. Nor can it be said that government interferes with or impairs 
anyone’s constitutional rights of liberty or of property when it deter. 
mines that the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks for general 
or individual use as a beverage are, or may become hurtful to so- 
ciety, and constitute, therefore, a business in which no one may law- 
fully engage. * * * No one may rightfully do that which the law- 
making power upon reasonable grounds declares to be prejudicial to the 


eas a | general welfare. 

munities through the agency of interstate commerce and against | 

os o . eas | 
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the settled policies of the Se se veral States and et mmunitles. | intoxicating liquors, 
Why is the right to use liquor, in the sense of consumption, any 


If a State can prohibit both the manufacture and sale of 
and thus make it unlawful for a citizen 


of that State either to manufacture liquor for his own use or 


| purchase it from his fellow-citizens, it seems absurd to suppose 
| that this same citizen possesses rights, beyond the interference 
| of legislation, to import liquor from a citizen or corporation of 


By the passage of the Wilson Act Congress interfered with | 


the right to re-sell an interstate shipment in the original pack- 
age in violation of the State law. By what sort of reasoning 
can it be contended that the right to receive an interstate pack- 
age of liquor for purposes of personal consumption is any more 
a necessary part of the transaction which can not be inter- 
fered with by Congress than, prior to the enactment of the 
Wilson law, was the right to receive an interstate package of 
liquor for the purpose of sale in the unbroken package? How 
can it be said that the one is merely an incident and the other 
a necessary part of the transaction, when in the ordinary trans- 
actions of life no such distinction is made? 

Unquestionably the contention of the Senator, that the right 
of a delivery of goods to the purchaser is essential to the con- 
tract of sale, is correct so far as perfectly legitimate trans- 
actions of interstate commerce are concerned. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that the power to determine what articles 
shall constitute commerce and what regulations shall govern 
their shipment lies wholly and exclusively in Congress, that 
power having been placed there by the Federal Constitution. If, 
therefore, Congress shall determine that the free and unre- 
stricted shipment of liquor to citizens in the “dry” territory 
of the several States is not a proper exercise of the right of 
commerce, taking into consideration the general good of the 
public and the right of these several States to have their 
policies recognized and protected, we see nothing either in the 
Constitution or in the fundamental laws of commerce that will 
place any restrictions upon this action of Congress. This leads 
us directly to the question of the rights of citizens to import 
intoxicating liquor from another State beyond the power of 
Congress to interfere. 

RIGHTS OF CITIZENS. 

contract for the purchase of liquor in another State and have 
that contract executed by the delivery of such liquor into their 
possession? If Congress is not barred from enacting the legis- 
lation in question because of the nature of the article, or by 
virtue of the nature of the transaction, or by virtue of limi- 
tations expressed in the Constitution it must be barred, if at all, 
because such action will invade the domain of private rights. 

In this connection we desire to call attention to an argument 
of Senator Knute Nevson, of Minnesota, in Senate Report No. 
499, which is in part as follows: 


So that the question ultimately resolves itself into this: Has a citi- 


zen of a State such a constitutional right to purchase liquor for his 
own use from a citizen of another State that he can not by legisla 
tion be deprived of this right: and has the citizen of another State 
such a right to sell liquor to a citizen of a State in which such sale by 
one of its own citizens is inhibited that he can not by -legislation be 
divested of such right? 

It is difficult to see on what constitutional ground a citizen of a 
State can found his claim for purchasing liquor outside of the State 


for his own use when he can not lawfully purchase such liquor for his 


own use within the State. If such a citizen has the constitutional 
right to purchase liquor for his own use outside of his State, it is 
manifestly as much of an inhibition on his constitutional right to pro- 
hibit him from acquiring such liquor within the borders of his own 
State. * * The object of prohibition legislation is to prevent the 
use of intoxicating Hquor, because it is regarded as injurious, detri- 
menial, and dangerous to the morals, well-being, and welfare of the 


people of the State. 


And if a citizen of a State can not lawfully buy 
a drink of whisky 


from a citizen of his own State because it is un- 


lawful, why should he have a greater constitutional right to buy a 


another State and have the same delivered into his possession. 
Argument in behalf of this claim has been based on the declara- 
tion in the case of Vance v. Vandercook (170 U. S., 452): 

The right of persons in one State to ship Hquor into another State 
to a resident for his own use is derived from the Constitution of the 
United States and does not rest on the grant of the State law. 

It should be remembered that this declaration merely recog- 
nized the interpretation of the Wilson Act as construed in the 
Rhodes case. Under that decision deliveries of interstate ship- 
ments are protected by the commerce clause of the Constitution 
up to the point where they come into the possession of the con 
signee. Prior to the enactment of the Wilson law and subse 
quent to the original package decision, the Supreme Court 
might, with equal justice, have said that the right of a citizen 
in one State to ship a package of liquor to a citizen in another 
State to be sold in the original package, was derived from the 
Constitution of the United States, and did not rest on the grant 
of State law. By the passage of the Wilson Act, however, 
Congress exercised its rightful prerogative to interfere with this 
class of shipments. 

It may be asked upon what authority is the right of any citi- 
zen to import liquor for his own use to be determined? Does 


| this right inhere in the Constitution, or is it to be determined 


| lative 


by act of Congress operating under the power of the Constitu- 
tion? Speaking upon a similar quesion, the Supreme Court in 
Mugler v. Kansas (123 U. S8., 660) said: 
jut by whom, or by what authority is it to be determined whether 
the manufacture of particular articles of drink, either for general use 
or for the personal use of the maker, will injuriously affect the public? 
Power to determine such questions, so as to bind all, must exist some- 
where, else society will be at the mercy of the few, who, regarding only 
their own appetites or passions, may be willing to imperil the —— 
and security of the many, provided only they are permitted to do as 
they please. Under our system that power is lodged with the legis 
branch of the Government. It belongs to that department to 


exert what are known as the police powers of the State, and to deter- 
mine, primarily, what measures are appropriate or needful for the 


. | protection of the public morals, the public health, or the public safety 
Do citizens possess an absolute or inherent right to make a | 


This declaration of the Supreme Court locates definitely the 
responsibility over such subject matter within the legislative 
branch of the Government. Is it reasonable to suppose that the 
States, which may protect themselves so far as traffic between 
their own citizens is concerned, must forever be subjected to the 
evils of an interstate traffic, and that under the Censtitution 
there is no responsible power to provide a remedy? 

It is well established that Congress has, by the terms of the 
Constitution, been vested with complete power over interstate 
commerce. It is well, therefore, to recall the declaration of the 
Supreme Court in the Lottery case (188 U. S.). Referring to th« 
power imposed upon Congress under the Constitution, the court 
said: 

What provision in that instrument can be regarded as limiting the 
exercise of the power granted? What clause can be cited which, in any 
degree, countenances the suggestion that one may, of right, carry, or 
cause to be carried, from one State to another that which will harm 
the public morals? 

After stating the fact that the action of Congress was merely 
supplemental to the action of the States, the court said: 

It (Congress) said, in effect, that it would not permit the declared 
policy of the States which sought to protect their people against the 
mischiefs of the lottery business to be overthrown or disregarded 
through the agency of interstate commerce. 

This declaration of the court harmonizes with the decision in 
the original-package case, which we reproduce here for the 
sake of emphasizing the point in question (135 U. S., 123-124): 
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The responsibility is upon Congress, so far as the regulation of 
ate commerce is concerned, to remove the restriction upon the 

state in denling with imported articles of trade within its limits which 
t not been mingled with the common mass of property therein, if, 
its judgment, the end to be secured justifies and requires such 


It would seem, therefore, that the question of the right of any 
citizen to import liquor, or the right to n«a*¢ a contract with a 
citizen of ther State for the shipment snd delivery of liquor, 

early within the power of Congress to determine, upon the 


An 
ail 


utherity given to it by the commerce clause of the Constit 

ether or not this legislation shall be totally probibitory, 
he case of lottery tickets, or whether, in view of the va 
licies of the several States, it will partake of the nature of 
e Miller-Curtis bill, limiting the time when interstate ship 
nts are protected as interstate commerce, Congress alone can 
termine. 


ution 


as 









ried 


RIGHTS OF CONTRACT. 


The claim has been made in certain quarters and urged with 
sistence that Congress is compelled to recognize the right of 
itract by which a citizen of one State contracts with a citizen 
another State to have liquors transported and delivered into 
his possession, and that in consequence of the contract made 
the protecting hand of the commerce clause of the Constitution 
st be upon the shipment until delivery has been made. ‘This, 
in effeet, is to say, for instance, that a citizen of Kansas may 
et with a citizen of to have transported and 
delivered to him at his residence in Kansas an article which, 


ul 


Missouri 


| 


Chancellor Kent says (2 Kent’s Com., 458): 

No people are bound fo en r hold th ‘ ts u 
tice any contract w is injurious to their public rhts, or ids 
the morals ont! es t rm , or V tes 3 ibiic 1aW 

In Bishop on Contracts (2d ed.) it is said: 

fo enforce a contract in direct subv n or ev 1 of ’ la 
tion hic t | i nade f gel l good \ it st 

Fhe right t iuake and execute contracts is pject t he 
gel i] law which undertakes to pre le for 1 reneral we 
fare, a the interests of the public n not | bordis L to 
the abst t idea of a commercial transaction, 1 irdless of its 
nature and purpose. 

As previously indicated, following the ena ent of the 
Miller-Curtis bill, transactions in interstate « nerce would 
spe dily adjust themselves to the new regulation just as wus 
done followiug the passage of the Wilson Act. Henceforth the 
interstate traffic in liquors would be under a rule which har 
monized with the policies of the States, not because of the 
action of any State, but by the direct action of Congress placing 


the shipment within the power of the State te operate upon it 


| at an earlier period of time than now exists. 


us soon aS it comes into bis possession, the laws of Kausas 


rard as a polluted article of commerce. Suppose, on the other 
hand, Congress shall enact the legislation in question by which 
the protection of the commerce clause of the Constitution shail 
cease aS soon as the article has been transported beyond the 


boundary line into the State of Kansas, Is it reasonable to 
ppose, and are there decisions of the courts which lead to the 
elief that the Supreme Court will declare that Congress has 
right, under its powers received from the Constitution, to 
take such action? This raises the question of the right of citi 


ns in separate States to make a contract which may not be 
terfered with by action of Congress, and which the Court, in 

interpretation of the rights of citizens, must guard against 
y possible congressional action. In the case of the United 


States Bank v. Owens et al. (2 Pet., 539) the court said: 
No court of justice can in its nature be made the handmaid of 
juity. Courts are instituted to carry into effect the laws of the 
ntry; how then can they become auxiliary to the consummation of 
itions of law? * * §%. 
here can be no civil right where there can be no legal remedy; and 


can be no legal remedy for that which is itself illegal. 


If Congress shall fix the State line as the boundary between 
the exercise of Federal and State control over interstate ship- 


ments of liquor, doing this with the intention of enabling the | 
States better to carry out their policies upon questions affecting | 
the public welfare, is it reasonable to believe.that the Supreme | 


Court will regard the rights of commercial transactions to be 
superior to the welfare, happiness, peace, and prosperity of the 
citizens to the extent that it would annul this action of our 
National Congress? The question as to the legality of a con- 
tract by which a citizen or corporation of Missouri agrees to 
transport liquor into the State of Kansas and deliver the same 
to a man who, in paying the internal-revenne tax, has declared 
his “purpose to engage in the liquor business, which business is 
unlawful and has been prohibited by the law of Kansas, has 
never been before the Supreme Court. Whatever might be the 
decisions arising under such a case, in the light of the existence 
of the Wilson Act, by which liquors are allowed to come into 
the possession of the consignee, it can hardly be questioned that, 


if Congress shall enact the legislation herein proposed and fix | 


the State line as the dividing point between Federal and State 


control, the Supreme Court would not put its ban upon the act | 


f Congress in so far as it would relate to the kind of shipment 
we have just described. If Congress has the power to enact 
egislation by which the State may assume jurisdiction over 
such a shipment before the contract is consummated by the 


delivery of the liquor to the man who is a confessed lawbreaker, | 


it can hardly be doubted that the power of Congress extends 
to all shipments of liquor, so that they may be placed within the 
jurisdiction of the State at the time intended by the act of 
Congress. 

In Wasserborhbr v. Boulier (S4 Me., 165; 30 A. M. St., 344) the 
court said: i 
But to this rule there is this exception, that no State or nation is 
sound to recognize or enforce contracts which are injurious to its own 
interests, or the welfare of its own people, or which are in fraud or 
Violation of its own laws. 


DELEGATION OF WER 


‘ 


As a final objection, imed in cert 


enactment of the legi 


it is cla ain quarters that the 
ation proposed would be a delegation of 


] 














power to the States unwarranted by the Federal Constitution. 
It would seem that the declarations of the court are conclusive 
upon that point. In the Rahrer case (140 U. S., 561) the 
Supreme Court said: 

But this furnishes no support to the | tion that Congress could 
not, in the exercise of the discretion reposed in it mcluding that the 
common interest did not require entire freedom in the traffic in ardent 
spirits, enact the law in question In so doing, Congress has not at- 
tempted to delegate the power to regulate commer to exercise any 
power reserved to the States, or to grant a power not poss d by 
the States, or to adopt State laws It has taken its own cour and 
made its own regulation, applying to these subjects of interstate com 
I r one common tle W se uniformity not affected variations 
in State laws in dealing with h property 

In this same case the court again said (p. 564): 

Congress did not of permission to the State to act, but 
simply moved an in to the enforcement of the State laws in 
respect to imported in their original condition, ere d by 
the ‘ » of a st} ift itterance on if I It imy ed no power 
to the State not then possess l, but allowed imported property to fall 
at once upon arrival within the local jurisdiction 


It would seem that these declarations are a complete answer 
to the objections that the proposed legislation would be a dele 
gation of power to the several States. By the terms of the 
Miller-Curtis bill Congress would exert its lawful prerogative 
in placing still further restrictions upon the interstate trafiie in 
liquors. The bill grants no authority to the States not now 
possessed; it simply removes an impediment which now exists 
in of the absence of a utterance on the 
part of Congress. It fixes an earlier period of time between 
Federal and State control. In other words, it removes the pr: 
tecting hand of the interstate commerce clause of the Constitu 
tion, an act, as we believe, wholly within the power of Congress 


consequence specific 


to execute and allows, in consequence of this action, imported 
property to fall within the local jurisdiction at once upon 
arrival immediately within the boundary of the State. 
SUMMARY 
The points herein considered are summed up in brief as 


follows: 

1. The States will necessar 
ment of their policies until congressional action they 
permitted to exercise the same coutrol over interstate shi 
ments of liquor from the time they enter the States to which 
consignment has been made which they now possess 
manufacture of liquor within their own borders. 

2. The need of congressional action is emphasized by the fa 
that citizens of “dry” territory may from citizens of 
other States that which their own State has declared hurt 
to the public welfare and which they may neither manufacture 
for their own use nor purchase from citizens of 
Among various forms of legislation suggested preferen 
is given to the Miller-Curtis bill, which attem] to remove ai 


impediment which now exists in consequence of the absen 


ily be handicapped in the enforce 
by 


are 
the 


over 


purcha 





their own St 
° 


ts 





a specific utterance on the part of Congress, and which wi 
allow imported liquors to fall within the local jurisdict 
arrival immediately within the boun of the State to v \ 
they are consigned. 

4. The point is emphasized that it is within the constitutional 
power of Congress to segregate intoxicating liquors and set 
them apart, to be governed by a distinct and separate rule of 


law. 





ry. 


i 
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5. The burden is upon Congress to determine, as in the lottery 
case, whether or not the declared policies of the several States | 
shall “be overthrown or disregarded by the agency of interstate 
commerce.” , 

6. History of the question is reviewed, indicating the steps | 
which led to the enactment of the Wilson law and the decisious 
subsequent thereto, in order to throw light upon the power of 
Congress to enact the legislation in question. 

7. The question of the power of Congress to take further 
action, such as is contemplated, has been left an open one by 
the Supreme Court, the majority of the court in the Rhodes 
case, interpreting the Wilson Act, merely indicating that, ac- | 
cording to the context of the act, it was the intention of Con- 
gress to limit Federal control over an interstate shipment of | 
liquor at the point of delivery to the consignee. 

8. In view of the decisions, Congress is not justified in re- 
fusing to take action on the questions involved, and the respon- 
sibility is upon that body to find a remedy in some direction 
that will enable the States to carry out their policies without 
being handicapped by the agency of interstate commerce. 

9. The power of Congress over interstate commerce is full and 
complete, and if there be any restraint upon its action it does 
not exist because of the commodity itself or because of any 
limitations expressly stated in the Constitution. If there be 
such restraint, it must exist either because of the nature of the 
transaction and the consequent inability of Congress to fix an 
earlier period of time when Federal control shall cease, or be- 
cause of the rights which citizens possess to contract for the 
importation of liquor from another State and have the same 
delivered to them free from interference by the Federal 
Government. 

10. Commerce is not necessarily free and unimpeded, but is 
subject to such restrictions as Congress may impose upon it, 
and the Supreme Court has not at any time undertaken to fix 
the point of division between Federal and State control, ex- 
cept in the light of the action or inaction of Congress upon the 
question. 

11. The vital point in the whole problem, to determine which 
the responsibility is upon Congress, is the period of time when 
Federal control over interstate shipments of liquor ceases and 
these become mingled with the common mass of property within 
the State. 

12. Commerce can lay no claim to such freedom from restric- 
tions, that Congress is compelled to lay its protecting hand upon 
a transaction which means the introduction and incorporation 
of an article into the mass of property within the State, which 
the State regards as a polluted article of commerce and has 
forbidden as far as its jurisdiction extends. 

13. Congress is not subjected to the necessity by any declara- 
tion of the Constitution of subordinating the safety, health, and 
morals of the people to the abstract promotion of trade and 
commerce, 

14. Under legislation, such as is proposed, interstate traffic 
would adjust itself to the new regulations, not by virtue of the 
action of any State, but by the direct declaration of Congress, 
fixing an earlier period of time when the imported article is 
mingled with the domestic traffic of the State. 

15. If a State may prohibit both the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors, and thus make it unlawful for a citizen 
of that State either to manufacture liquor for his own use or 
purchase it from his fellow citizens, it seems absurd to suppose 
that this same citizen possesses rights berond the interference 
of legislation by Congress, to import liquor from a citizen or 
corporation of another State and have the same delivered into 
his possession. 

16. It is begging the question to contend that Congress shall 
take no further action until the States begin to prohibit the 
use of liquor. The purpose of prohibitory legislation is to eur- 
tail, restrict, and even prohibit the general and individual use 
of liquor. Upon no other basis is prohibitory legislation held to 
be constitutional. 

17. A State law making it unlawful for liquor to be in the 
possession of an individual would be in conflict with the exist- 
ing Federal law which allows liquor to come into his possession. 

18. Congress, in the exercise of its plenary power over inter- 
state commerce, should so consider the welfare of the several 
States as to differentiate between articles of interstate com- 
merce which can be incorporated into the domestic traffic of the 
States without repugnance to their policies and those other 
articles of commerce which may not be so incorporated without 
a pollution of domestic commerce, and which are not intended 
to be so incorporated, and can serve no purpose except to be 
used by citizens who can neither manufacture them nor pur- 
chase them from citizens of their own State. 

19. The question is raised that the use of liquor by an im- | 
porter is as much of an incident to an interstate transaction as 





| 
| 
| 
| 


was the sale of liquor in the original package, which the court 
declared such an act to be prior to the enactment of the Wilson 
Act. How can it be said that the sale of an article purchased 
is merely an incident, while the personal use of the same arti 
is a necessary part of the commercial transaction, when in th 
ordinary transactions of life no such distinction is made? 

20. It is not reasonable to suppose that the States, which 
may protect themselves so far as traflic between their own ci 
zens are concerned, must forever be subjected to the evils of 
an interstate traflic, and that in the Constitution there is no 
responsible power to provide a remedy. 

21. Decisions are cited indicating that the question of t! 
right of any citizen to import liquor or to make a contract for 
its delivery is clearly within the power of Congress to dete 
mine, upon the authority given to it by the commerce Clause o 
the Constitution. 

22. Whether or not the legislation necessary shall be totally 
prohibitory, as in the case of lottery tickets, or whether, in vir 
of the varied policies of the several States, it will partake 
the nature of the Miller-Curtis bill, limiting the time when 
interstate shipments are protected as interstate commerce, Cou- 
gress alone can determine. 

23. The right to make and execute contracts is subject to the 
general law which undertakes to provide for the general wel- 
fare, and the interests of the public can not be subordinated to 
the abstract idea of a commercial transaction, regardless of its 
nature and purpose. 

Bishop on Contracts (2d ed.) is quoted as follows: 

To enforce a contract in direct subversion of any regulation wh 
the law has made for the general good would be against sound polic) 

24. The bill in question would delegate no authority to the 
States not now possessed. It simply would remove an impeli- 
ment which now exists and would allow imported property to 
fall within the local jurisdiction as soon as it entered the State 
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Monument to Gen. Nathanael Greene. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. HERBERT PARSONS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, March 8, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 32909) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. PARSONS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Guilford battlefield lies in a charming couniry 
that betrays little evidence now of its having once been 
| Strategic point in the fight for a nation’s independence. It 
so far back in the rolling country of North Carolina that 
hardly appears to be a place which, as long ago as the Revo 
lutionary War, when the country was sparsely settled, was 


Is 


in 
the line of march of the troops of either side or in the path of 
any of the fighting. No place seems more peaceful. Eminent|y 
fit is it for a monument to mark the eternal death of that Ang!» 


Saxon internecine war. 
| Most worthy of a national monument is Gen Nathana 

Greene. In the General Staff publication called “Ameri: 
Campaigns,” it is said (pp. 53 and 54): 

Gen. Greene’s operations in the Carolinas were more brilliant fr 
a strategic point of view than any other operations of an Am 
can or British in this war. * * Cornwallis never should have 
followed Greene up into northern North Carolina; but Greene show: 
| his strategic skill in drawing his adversary farther and farther aw 

from his base. Gen. Greene put the “power of attraction" of |! 

little army to its fullest use. Cornwallis defeated Greene in every 
fight, but gained nothing by his victories. * * A remarka 
thing about Greene's operations is that although he was defeat 
| technically in every battle, his campaign was a strategic success fro! 
the start to the finish; and it resulted in expelling the British fr 

every point in the Carolinas and Georgia, except Charleston. It w 

also a direct factor in the capture of Yorktown. 


Gen. Greene was not altogether appreciated by the statesmen 
of his time. Great general though he was, the Continenta! 
Congress thought that it knew more about soldiering and fight- 
ing than he did. When he and others protested against the 


appointment of the Frenchman, M. de Coudray, who was a man 
of talent but had seen little service, as chief of artillery in the 
place of Knox, and threatened to resign if it happened, Con- 
gress was highly incensed and unanimously passed a resolution 
that the letters be sent to Washington “with directions to him to 
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let those officers know that the Congress considers the saa | 
letters as an attempt to influence their decision and an invasion 
of the liberties of the people” (!) “and indicating a lack of | 
‘onfidence in the justice of Congress,” ete. It was an indication 
of a lack of confidence in the justice of Congress, and very | 
properly so. John Adams went still further in reproving Gen. | 
Greene, and said: “ This delicate point of honor, which is really | 
one of the most putrid corruptions of absolute monarchy, must 
be bridled. It is incompatible with republican principles. I 
hope, for my own part, that Congress will elect annually all the | 
ceneral officers.” (!) 
But Greene wrote, in reply to Congress, a calm, convincing 
answer, and the matter was dropped without further reference | 
to resignation or apology, and De Coudray was so appointed 
that Knox was not displaced and Greene was not superseded 
n rank. 
Washington at one time made Greene quartermaster general. 
Congress had a plan which he did not approve and under 
which he felt that he could not work. The congressional com- 
\iittee supported Greene, but Congress was in a rage and re- 
solved that his refusal to act under the plan be accepted, 
that Gen. Washington be empowered and directed to appoint a 
quartermaster general, and that “Gen. Greéne be acquainted 
that Congress have no further service for him.” It was after 
this episode, however, that he did his wonderful fighting in the 
It should at least be educational, while commemorating 


South. 
man who did so much to free us from foreign dominion, to 
rk back to some of the difficulties that he encountered and 

by which the cause was endangered, through the interference 
of civil officials with military operations. May this memorial 
to Gen. Greene prove that we have emancipated ourselves from 
the idea that the knowledge of the ordinary man in matters as 
to which he has no particular information is superior to that of 
experts, that it is to be preferred or is to be placed on a par 
with that of experts and that a war can be conducted in the 
halls of Congress or from anywhere outside the councils of those 
best trained in the art of war. 

The Greene family has borne an honored part in three of our 
American wars, and it is fitting at this time to make reference 
to those others of his name who have continued to bring honor 
and prestige to the family. 

In the Civil War Gen. Charles Sears Greene had an important 
command at Antietam, and at Culps Hill at Gettysburg- 

Fought with skill and determination for two or three hours, and, 
reenforced by seven or eight hundred men of the First and Eleventh 
Corps, succeeded in holding his own intrenchments, the enemy taking 
possession of the abandoned works of Geary and Ruger. (Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War, Vol. III, p. 312.) 

Francis Vinton Greene, a son of Gen. Charles Sears Greene, 
became a major general of Volunteers in the Spanish-American 
War, and commanded one of the two brigades under Gen. Mer- 
ritt when our forces took Manila. He had been out of the Army 
at that time for 12 years, and entered the Spanish-American 
War as colonel of the Seventy-first New York Regiment, being 
promoted, however, to brigadier general and sent to the Philip- 
pines before that regiment went to Cuba. He graduated from 
West Point in 1870, standing first in his class. As a young 
officer he had taken part in the boundary survey, and had then 
entered the Engineer Corps. Later he was put upon special 
duty under the Department of State as military attaché to the 
United States legation at St. Petersburg during the time that 
Russia was at war with Turkey. He was with the Russian 
Army in Turkey and received decorations for bravery, 

He made the report for the War Department on the Russian 
campaigns in Turkey and published a volume on “Army Life 
in Russia,’ wrote the volume on the Mississippi (in the series 
of the “Army in the Civil War”); and, after leaving the Army, 
wrote, in the Great Commander Series, the volume on his kins 
man, Gen. Nathanael Greene. In civil as in military life 
he has been an effective administrator. While Seth Low was 
mayor of New York City he served as police commissioner, and 
was the person who inaugurated the traffic control which has 
now reached such perfection in-New York and has extended to 
Washington and the other cities of the country. Among the 
fine body of young men who have gone to the Philippines to 
help in giving the Filipinos a suitable government and fit them 
for the time when they can take it over themselves is his son, 


Warwick Greene, now director of public works of the Philippine | 


Islands. No finer honor exists to the memory of Gen. 


still play an honorable réle in American affairs. Let the 
country do its part, as they have done theirs, by erecting 


this monument to the memory of one of America’s greatest 
soldiers. 


Na- | 
thanael Greene than that so many of his kin have played and 
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Main Interior Channel of Jamaica Bay, N. Y. 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES 1 

















> ’ 
a. LAW, 
OF NEW YORK, 
. . . » LD . ¥ 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, Marcel 191T, 

On the bill (IL. R. 32985) direct ng tl Sect ary rf W to the 
superintendence, surveying, and in ting to |! lor n ain 
interior channel of Jamaica Bay, N. Y nd 1 puryps 
Mr. LAW said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to take advantage of the per m 
granted me by the House in the closing hours of th es 
sion to insert in the Recorp a few words of exp! i 
of House bill 32985, introduced by me on March 2 ig 
to do with the proposed creation of a new harbor at Jan a 
Bay 

The bill provides as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War b e y, 
authorized and directed to cause tl! perintende ve nd 
inspecting to be done with a view to reporting to C ess the t 
of material excavated by the city of New York i lging tl n 
interior channel in Jamaica Bay, N. Y 1 accord: th the rt 
submitied in House Document No. 1488 eth ¢ gr ; 1 
session, the expense of such superintendence, survey and it 4 
to be paid from the appropriation for examination rveys, a n 
tingencies of rivers and harbors; and the Seer y of Wa 1 
report to Congress at such times during » progre of h work as 
he may deem necessary and advisable the amount of material so exca 
vated and such other matters as may be iry to inform ¢ cress 
of the extent and nature of the work | rmed by the city New 
York in dredging said main interior mn ind in making said « nnel 
available for the purposes of « rerce the construction K 
heads, piers, docks, and other appu! ince Provided, That when 
ever it shall satisfactorily appear by report ry the Secretary War 
that the city of New York has dredged said channel to a depth of 18 
feet and width of 500 feet, as outlined in the report cited above, to 
such a point and with such appurtenances as aforesaid as to make 
said channel reasonably available for the purposes of commerce, there 
shall be appropriated and paid to the city of New York a sum equal 
to the actual cost of such dredging the main interior channel: 
Provided, however, That such payment shall not exceed a sum equal 
to S cents per cubie yard, place measurement, for the material so 
dredged, less the cost te the United Sta f the superintender 
surveying, and inspecting hereinbefore provided for: Provided further, 
fhat the total cost to the United States of the work to be executed 
by the city of New York as herein provided shall not xceed 
§$1.2740,.000, 


This bill represents the final link in the contractual relations 
between the city of New York and the Federal Government in 


the matter of the construction of the said harbor at Jamaica 
Bay. 

The project received its first recognition at the hands of Con 
gress in 1907, when a provision was inserted in the rivers and 
harbors act of that year for an examination and survey of 
Jamaica Bay by the War Department with a view to framing 
a plan for the improvement of the bay and inviting the coopera- 
tion of the city of New York ‘he city responded to th n 


tation for cooperation by the appointment of the so-calle 


Jamaica Bay Improvement Commission. As a result of a ng 
series of conferences between the War De] ment, represent 
ing the Federal Government, and the Jamaica Bay Improv en 
Commission, representing the city of New Yerk, a cooperative 
plan for creating a new harbor at Jamaica Bay was formulated, 


and during the winter of 1908S the Secretary of War submitted 


his report to Congress in House Document No. 1488, Sixtieth 
Congress, second session, and recommended improvement on a 
large scale. Subsequently the Jamaica Bay Improvement Co1 

mission submitted reports to the ty of New York recor 

mending plans and action on the part of th y in 1 

with the plans recommended to Congres he S« 1 

of War. 

Last winter Congress made the first appropriation of $250,500 
for the dredging of the entrance cl ne! ml made said nn 
available when the Secretary of War is satis:iied that tl tv 
of New York is prepared to undertake its part of the general 
plan of improvement. By the said report of the Secretary of 
War, the dredging of the main interior channel is required of 
the city of New York, the Feder Government thereafter to 
reimburse the city for such dredg to the extent of 8 cents 
per cubic yard, less cost of superintendence, surveying, and 
inspecting. 

During the legislative session of 1909 the State of New York 
ceded to the city of New York all its right, title, and interest 

in and to the lands under water in Jamaica Bay for the put 


| poses of creating said harbor, but provided that the grant should 


re 


he 
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not become operative until the Federal Government had made 
its first appropriation or until the city of New York had appro- 
priated and set aside a sum not less than $1,000,600 for the 
Same purpose. 

On February 9 of the present year the city of New York, 
following the lead of the Federal and State Governments, ap- 
propriated $950,000, being the balance of the $1,000,000 ap- 
propriation required by the State and theretofore recommended 
by the commissioners of the sinking fund to begin work. Of 
this amount $50,000 is to be used for the construction of cer- 
tain bulkheads or retaining walls, $750,000 for the acquisition 
of land, and $150,000 to commence the dredging of the main 
interior channel. The last-named sum, however, is not to be 
come available until the Federal Government has committed 
itself to the reimbursement of the city to the extent of 8 cents 
per cubie yard, as heretofore stated. Unfortunately, the said 
appropriation of $950,000 was made by the board of estimate 


and apportionment at a time when it was too late to in- 
corporate the legislation provided for in the bill I have 
just introduced in the rivers and harbors act of the present 
SeSSION. 

I, of course, realize that it is too late to have this bill 
considered and passed at the present session, but I have 
deemcd it advisable by reason of my familiarity with the 


subject to drafi 
on the part of 
indicated. 

The bill commits the Government of the United States to the 
reimbursement of the city of New York to the extent of 8 
cents per cubic yard for the dredging of the main interior 
channel less the cost of superintendence, surveying, and inspec- 


and introduce the bill so that the next step 
the Federal Government may be clearly 


tion, and authorizes the Secretary of War to cause such superin- | 


tendence, surveying, and inspecting to be done so that reports 


may be made to Congress of the amount of material dredged as | 


the basis of appropriations thereafter to be made. With this 
provision enacted into law, the appropriations to reimburse the 
city will be made from time to time as a matter of course 
upon the recommendation of the Secretary of War either in the 
regular rivers and harbors bills or in one of the regular appro- 
priation bills. 

The method pursued by Congress in these matters is too well 
understood to require further explanation. Such legislation as 
the bill provides for is always regarded as having the force 
and effect of a binding contract upon the part of the Govern- 
ment and with such legislation enacted into law the city is safe 
in proceeding with the work of dredging the main interior 
channel. 

There should be no difficulty whatever in having the sub- 
stance of this bill incorporated in the next regular rivers and 
harbors bill. 


Expenditures of the Government. 


Review of the Money Bills, with Sugcestions and Reflections Thereon, Based 
on Six Years’ Personal Experience in Their Preparation. 


SPEECH 
JAMES 


OF MINNE 


TON. A. TAWNEY, 

SOTA, 

In tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 4, 1911, 


On the conference report on the general deficiency appropriation bill 
(H. R. 382057). 


Mr. TAWNEY said: 


Mr. Speaker: In a few moments the Sixty-first Congress will | 


have passed into history. The adoption of this conference re- 
port and the close of this session will terminate my service as 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and my 18 years 
of service in the House of Representatives. For 6 years I 
have occupied the position of chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. During that service I have endeavored to dis- 
charge my duty conscientiously and with such industry and 
fidelity of purpose as I possess. 

The Committee on Appropriations is the one committee of 
this House which is at every session and at all times of prime 





| 


| cifically imposed. 


| of those 
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importance and a committee of great responsibility. It must 
stand between the people and the unlawful, extravagant, and 
unnecessary expenditure of their money. Its multifarious 
duties require persistent application and eternal vigilance. Its 
rewards, for the time being, are few, and consist chiefly in the 
consciousness of a public service faithfully performed. Parti- 
sanship is rarely, if ever, invoked or known. To every member 
associated with me in the labors of that committee during the 
past 6 years I am deeply indebted for support which, in its 
loyalty and faithfulness, has never been excelled by 
like body of men. To their cooperation, their industry, 
and their splendid devotion to every public interest that 
has come within the jurisdiction of the committee is dy. 
whatever of success and prestige has been won by the 
Committee on Appropriations during the past three Congresses, 
[Applause.] 

And now, Mr. Speaker, as I am about to perform the last 
official act of my public service in this House by submitting to 
it and to the country the final statement of the appropriations 
made at this session for the public service, I may be pardoned 


any 


| if I ask the indulgence of the House while I briefly discuss some 
| general propositions relating to our general system under which 


public revenues are appropriated. 

With great foresight, based upon the bitter experiences 
through which they themselves had but recently passed and the 
struggles for liberty through which the English people had 
developed, element by element, the political system which has to- 
day won the admiration of the entire world, the framers of our 
Constitution sought to safeguard the rights and liberties of 


| the people by means of a division of Federal governmental 


powers. To remedy defects which were developed during 
the Revolution in the Confederation of the States, the Con- 
stitution created three coordinate branches of government 

the legislative, the executive, and the judicial—each re 
strained by certain checks and balances, which are spe 
The manner in which that instrument has 
met the demands of the Government, demands which hive 
grown in a century and a quarter beyond the fondest dreams 
who participated in the framing and adoption of 


| that instrument, is to-day one of the wonders of the civilized 


world. 
DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


True, certain defects in our governmental system under the 
Constitution have since developed. The cause of these defects, 
however, is traceable mainly to practices which have arisen and 
which have been temporarily sanctioned under our system, and 
not to deficiencies in the Constitution itself. As a Member of 
the House of Representatives I have on numerous occasions 
called attention to some of these practices and to some of the 
defects in our governmental system resulting therefrom. In the 
few remaining moments of my service I deem it my duty to call 
to the attention of this House and the country some of these im 
perfections which have resulted in our greatly increased Fed 
eral expenditures, in the hope that the future may see them 


| remedied. 


Until the close of .the Civil War there was no Committee 
on Appropriations. The functions now discharged by that com 


| mittee were combined with those of the Committee on Ways anil 





Means. The rapid increase of the work of the Committee on 
Ways and Means made it necessary to divide its jurisdiction. 
All matters pertaining to the raising of revenue were left in 
its charge. To the Committee on Banking and Currency wis 
given jurisdiction over all questions affecting banking and cur- 
rency policies, while to the Committee on Approprietions was 
transferred jurisdiction over all appropriation bills. Prophesy- 
ing that in the not distant future the Committee on Appropri:- 
tions would become the greatest and most powerful committee 
of this House, Thaddeus Stevens relinquished his position 
as chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means to lbe- 
come chairman of the newly created Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

This division of jurisdiction was a natural as well as a neces 
sary one. It made for greater efficiency in the work of tlic 
House, for under our fiscal system there is not that intimate re!a- 
tion between taxation and public expenditure which exists under 
the fiscal system of Great Britain, and, in fact, of nearly every 
country of Europe. In England the House of Commons, whic! 


| has consistently refused to allow the House of Lords to inter 
fere with its right to control taxes and public expenditures, 
may refuse to sanction proposed expenditures or to authorize 
the imposition of new taxes required to meet such expenditures. 
But under one of its own standing rules, which has been in 
existence since 1713, it may not authorize expenditures not esti- 


re wa 
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mated for by the Crown. Thus the responsibility for taxation 
and appropriations is centered in the ministry, the members of 
which are chosen from the popular body and are responsible 
directly to the people. If the Commons reject the budget, the 


ministry resigns; another is appointed, and proceeds to prepare | 


a budget in accord with popular demand. Under our system 
revenues are derived from three sources only—customs duties, 
internal-revenue taxes, and miscellaneous receipts. There- 
fore the division of jurisdiction over the raising of revenue 
and the appropriating of that revenue for governmental 
purposes between the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Committee on Appropriations is, as I have said, a natural 
one. 


For 15 years the Committee on Appropriations had exclusive | 


jurisdiction over all appropriation bills, and the responsibility 
for public expenditure was thus centered in that committee. 
Each bill was framed with.a knowledge of what was required 
in the way of appropriations in every other bill, and with fore- 
sight of the total appropriations to be recommended to the 
House and of the total estimated revenues. The first act toward 
breaking down this central control over appropriations for 
public expenditures was taken in 1880, when the Committee on 
Agriculture was given jurisdiction over the appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture. This was followed in 1885 by 


vesting appropriating jurisdiction in five other committees 
of the House. Since that time the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors has assumed jurisdiction over river and har- 


bor appropriations. Accordingly to-day we have eight com- 
mittees of this House considering and reporting appropriation 
bills, 

We have, therefore, under our present system in this House 
eight different highways to the Treasury, and as many lanes 
and byways as there are individual members of these eight 
rommittees. Of all these committees, the Committee on Appro- 


2333 


| gance and a wide difference in the measure of authorized ex- 


penditures between the respective branches of the public sery- 
ice—a difference which is actually grotesque in its inequali- 
ties, 

As I have shown, it has become the custom in the preparation 
of many of the appropriation bills by the committees which 
have jurisdiction over only one bill and consider estimates for 
expenditures in only one department to exceed the estimates by 
many millions of dollars. It must be manifest to everyone that 
in such either the departments submitting the. esti- 
mates are grossly negligent and inefficient or the committees 


cases 


| preparing such appropriation bills are unpardonably extrava- 


priations alone makes its recommendations in accordance with | 


and is governed by a consideration of the total expenditures of 
the Government. This is so because it has been allowed to 
retain jurisdiction over 6 of the 18 annual supply bills, and also 
because for that reason the country holds it responsible for the 
aggregate of all appropriations. 


CONSOLIDATION OF JURISDICTION OVER APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED. 


Mr. Speaker, to my mind no other reform in the rules and 
procedure of this House is so essential to the future welfare of 
the people and to the economical appropriation and expendi- 
ture of their money for the public service as the consolida- 
tion of the appropriating jurisdiction of the House under a 
single committee of sufficient size to be representative of all 
sections of the country and of every branch of the public 
service, 

That such a reform would result in great economy is evident 
from the fact that the appropriations reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the six bills over which it has 
jurisdiction were, during the first regular session of this Con- 
gress, $16,933,925.24 less than the estimates submitted by 
departments, while the appropriations reported by all the other 
appropriating committees were $27,931,402 in excess of the 
estimates submitted for their consideration. The total appro- 
priations repor :d by the Committee on Appropriations are 
more than half the total appropriations made by Congress. It 
is fair to assume, Mr. Speaker, that if that committee had 
control of the seven other appropriation bills it would not 
only have saved to the people the $27,931,402 which the six 
other committees added to the estimates, but would have re- 
duced those estimates by an amount at least equal to the sav- 
ing effected on the six bills over which it now has control. 
There would, therefore, have been a saving at that session of 
Congress on the seven bills now reported by other committees 
of practically $45,000,000. This sum, together with the re- 
duction of $17,000,000 in the bills reported by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, would have made a total initial say- 
ing of $62,000,000. 


This division of responsibility over the aggregate of the ap- 


propriations between eight committees of the House has, year 


by year since its adoption by a Democratic House of Represent- 
atives in 1885, resulted in an abnormal growth of public ex- 
penditures. As I have said before, ours is the only Government 
on earth which tolerates such a system of divided responsibility— 
the only Government which has established and maintains such 
a system of utter irresponsibility with reference to the initiation 
of authority for drawing drafts upon the Public Treasury for 
public expenditures. This system, too, has begotten extraya- 


gant, 

The Democratic Party had one trait in its earlier history 
that very nearly approached real virtue. I refer to its tradi- 
tional adherence to prudence and economy in public expendi 
tures. Many of its most eminent leaders won their greatest 
fame as watchdogs of the Treasury. Even Mr. Blaine, in his 
great history of the period during which he served in Congress, 
accords to it words of generous praise for its stand for economy. 
The question arises now as to whether this party, in its acces- 
sion to power and control in this body, will have the courage 
to undo the wrong it wrought against the Nation in ISS5—xs 
wrong which was committed to gratify the ambition of men seek 
ing power through control, in the committees of which they were 
or expected to be members, of money bills for the support of 
the public service—by now constituting one great committee of 
strong and earnest men to prepare the appropriation bills, just 
as we have one great committee to initiate and prepare tariff or 
tax bills. If they are wanting in courage to do this, it is my 
earnest wish and sincere belief that the Republican Party will, 
when it again resumes control of this House, promptly institute 
this very necessary and very beneficial reform. 


EVILS OF MAKING APPROPRIATIONS IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


Not the least of the evils resulting from this system of sev- 
eral committees controlling appropriation bills is the practice of 
making appropriations immediately available. To such an ex- 
tent has this grown that large portions of many sums carried in 
uppropriation bills purporting to provide for the running ex- 
penses of an ensuing fiscal year are, in fact, designed to cover 
deficiencies that already exist or are anticipated in a preced 
ing year, thus evading the penalties of the antideficiency 
law and defeating the very purpose of the creation by law 
of our Government fiscal year, which was established in order 


that Congress might have an accurate measure of time, ad- 
justed to the beginning and closing of the regular sessions, 
by which to gauge the operating expenses of the Govern- 
ment. 


No work is done by Congress surpassing in importance the 
annual task of preparing and enacting the appropriation bills, 
According as this work is done with painstaking care, extraya- 
gance and profligacy in public expenditures are prevented, need- 
less taxation is avoided, and a wholesome example is set for 
State and municipal governments. 

With each Congress marked progress is made in the develop- 


ment of intelligent consideration and determination of the an- 


| nual appropriations, particularly in the House of Representa- 


tives, where Members who are not on appropriation committees 


reporting bills share largely in inquiry and discussion of the 
numerous sums proposed. The committees, especially the 


Committee on Appropriations, steadily seek to make more in- 
telligible and more in detail the provisions for each branch of 
the public service. The evolution and progress of this work are 
perhaps the most marked of all the detailed processes of our 
Government, and so long as the House of Representatives main- 
tains the place and power designed for it under the Constitu- 
tion, its attention to and consideration of appropriation bills will 
grow and not diminish. 

The law enacted March 4, 1909, designed to direct the atten- 
tion of the President to a more intimate consideration of the 
estimates, particularly in their aggregate, than had previously 
obtained under any administration, has been fruitful of the 
most beneficial results in the sum total of appropriations and 
helpful beyond description to the 
bills. 

A close observance should be paid to the laws governing the 
submission of estimates by the departments, particularly with 
reference to the date when they are required to be filed with 
the Treasury Department each year. A strict compliance 
with this requirement adds much to the facilities of the com 
mittees in the preparation of the work that be 


committee in preparing 


inust done 
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preliminary to their intelligent and speedy consideration of 
bills, 

Estimates submitted by the various branches of the public 
service, both regular and supplemental, should be more care- 
fully prepared; redundancy in verbiage should be avoided, and 
uniformity of expression more closely adhered to; and notes of 
explanation submitted in connection with various items should 
be confined to bare statements of fact, and not padded and en- 
cumbered with arguments and useless preliminary and con- 
clusion forms, such as are involved in the submission of letters 
and perfunctory indorsements common to departmental corre- 
spondence. 

AGGREGATE OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, the appropriations made at this session of Con- 
gress amount to $1,025,489,66 1.54, including $4,000,000 
for the Appalachian Forest Reserve. The total estimates submit- 
ted by the Executive, on which these appropriations are based, 





aggregate $1,026,287,505.81, or less than $1,000,000 in | 


excess of the total granted. But at no time in the last six years, 
with one exception, and indeed in many more years than that 


number, have the grants of money by Congress come so near | 


equaling all that has been asked by the Executive. This result 
bears eloquent testimony to the good faith and successful effort 
of President Taft in his execution of the law requiring a closer 
scrutiny of the estimates, to the end that they be kept within 
the estimated revenues. 

In comparison with the appropriations made at the last 
session of Congress, a reduction of nearly $2,500,000 below 


of this session. 
Comparing the appropriations for the entire Congress just 


closing with those of the preceding Congress, a total increase of | the estimates submitted during the four years ending with the 


less than $600,000 is indicated, and this, too, notwithstanding 
the country is 2 years older, in all that that period of time 
means and measures for the richest and most progressive people 
in the world. 
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of which is payable out of the Treasury before the beginning 
of the next fiscal year. 

3. Of the approximate amount under miscellaneous, the sum 
of $2,000,000, which is appropriated under the so-called 
Appalachian Forest Reserve Act for the current fiscal year. 

4. The amount under permanent appropriations to be paid 
out of the surplus in the Treasury on account of the sinking 
fund for retiring outstanding bonded indebtedness, and which 
is estimated at $61,000,000. The annual requirements of 
the sinking fund have been anticipated in the past. In some 
years the full requirements are not met, while in others they 
are exceeded. This is one of the charges upon the Treasury 
which is not fixed as is interest on the public debt and the 
actual operating expenses of Government, but is one that is 
met either in part or in whole, or is exceeded, according as the 
surplus cash in the Treasury would seem to warrant year by 
year. 

These four sums amount in all to $121,298,691.36, and 
when deducted leave of the total appropriations of the session 
expendable next year and chargeable against its revenues the 
sum of $904,190,970.18, which indicates a surplus of rey- 
enues for the next year of not less than $26,542,000, all of 


| which, together with any part of the cash balance in the Treas- 
| ury, may be applied to the sinking fund. 


During the six years that I have been honored with the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Appropriations the estimates 


| submitted to Congress by the Executive calling for appropria- 


This Congress has appropriated $501,446,133 for the postal | 


service for the two fiscal years 1911 and 1912, an increase of 
$43,782,871 over the two years provided for at the preceding 
Congress. The sum first named is more than five-sixths, or 
within less than $100,000,000, of the whole appropriations 


made for the support of the Government for a two-year period | 


only a generation ago. The amount appropriated for the Rural 
Free Delivery Service for the coming fiscal year is nearly 


postal service less than 30 years ago. 
the Republic can wish that either of these sums were less, 
They mark, as no other written history can, the phenomenal 
progress of the Nation in the march of civilization, the dif- 
fusion of knowledge among the people, and the growth of com- 
merce at home and abroad. 

Continuing the comparison of the sums appropriated by this 
Congress with those of its predecessor, it is interesting to note 
that the amount appropriated for the Isthmian Canal shows an 
increase of $5,963,100 aud the amount for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors an increase of $32,980,751.50. 

Deducting the aggregate of these two items of increase from 
the total of the appropriations made during this Congress, and 
then comparing the balance with the total of the appropriations 
made during the Sixtieth Congress, it will appear that the 
total appropriations for all other purposes during this Congress 
are $38,351,961.46 less than the total appropriations made 
during the last Congress. 

Equally interesting and most gratifying is the exhibit show- 
ing reductions for the same period of $7,762,807 on account 
of the cost of the Army and $1,769,891 on account of the 
maintenance of the Navy. To have prevented an increase in the 
latter would have been an accomplishment worthy of note, and 
a reduction even of the sum named is an achievement worthy of 
the highest commendation. For fortifications the reduction is 
the very considerable sum of $6,395,949. 

In considering the total sum of appropriations made this ses- 
sion in its relation to the probable revenues of the ensuing 
fiscal year, it is necessary to deduct from that sum, which 
amounts, as I have stated, to $1,025,489,661.54, the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. For constructing and fortifying the Isthmian Canal, 
$48,560,000. This amount is payable out of the proceeds 
of the sale of bonds authorized to be issued for the express pur- 
pose of constructing the canal. 

2. The amounts carried in the urgent deficiency and general 
deficiency acts, aggregating $9,738,691.36, substantially all 


| $6,061,257,131.51. Of this 
the aggregate of the last session is shown in the appropriations | 


tions with which to conduct the Government have amounted to 
enormous sum, Congress 
granted $5,895,594,867.87, a reduction of $165,662,- 
263.64. Of the latter sum, all but $1,041,984.67, or the 
immense sum of $164,620,278.97, represents reductions in 


fiscal year 1910—reductions which Congress was compelled to 
make in order to keep the appropriations within the resources 
of the Government and to prevent the issue of Treasury certiti- 
cates wherewith to meet current expenses. 

OPERATION OF THE ANTIDEFICIENCY ACT. 


The greatest reform in public expenditures wrought by legis- 
lation during the last six years, a reform that will continue to 
be emphasized each year in the future, is the so-called anti- 
deficiency act as it was perfected and made effective at the first 
session of the Fifty-ninth Congress. Until six years ago de- 


| ficiencies were so general as to apply to practically every 
$43,000,000, a sum in excess of the total cost of the entire 
No patriotic citizen of 


branch of the public service, and represented a considerable 
percentage of the original appropriations granted. Adminis- 
trative officers did not hesitate to embark at the beginning of 
the fiscal year on a scale of annual expenditure fixed according 
to their own judgment and estimate of the needs of the public 
service, without reference to the amount appropriated by Con- 


| gress for the year’s service. 


The certainty of a jail sentence, coupled with a fine, has 


| effectually set at rest this system of “coercive deficiencies,” 
| and service on the Subcommittee on Deficiencies in the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations is no longer most sought after as 
giving the widest range of knowledge of all the branches of 
the public service, as revealed by the study of appropria- 
tions. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say that the country is to 
be congratulated upon the hearty cooperation which now exists 
between the legislative and the executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment in the interest of public economy. There is no act of 
our present Chief Executive that will stand out more vromi- 
nently in the history. of his administration or entitle him to 
greater credit than his sincere and earnest effort to coordinate 
the expenditures of the several executive departments of the 
Government, to keep the aggregate of these estimated expendi- 
tures within the actual needs of the public service and the esti- 
mated revenues, and to abolish useless offices and simplify ad- 
ministrative methods. 

Permit me also to express the hope and the sincere desire of 
a retiring Member of Congress that this policy of our President 
may continue during all future administrations; that the 
hearty cooperation between the executive and the legislative 
branches of the Government which has obtained in the past two 
years to prevent unnecessary, extravagant, and unlawful ex- 
penditures may continue for all time to come, and remain 
the permanent policy of future Presidents for all time to 
come, 

I shall print, followipg my remarks, a table giving a history 
of the several appropriation bills, as well as the estimates sub- 
mitted, and the totals and aggregate of the appropriation acts 
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of the last session, so that it can be seen how the several 
bills varied in amounts during their stages of enactment 


History of appropriation bills, third session of the Sirty-first Congress; estimates and appropriations for the fisc 
[Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives.) 
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and the relation of each to the estimates and to the previous 
law: 


al year 1911-12; and appropriations for the fiscal y 














Title. Estimates, 1912, | Reported to the Passed the Reported to the Passed the =| yaw, 1911-12. Law, 1910-11. 
| House. House. Senate. Senate. 
Pa cécetivdcatisndendectasidedch $15, 997, 066. 00 $15, 698, 591. 00 $16, 723, 961. 00 $16, 980, 196. 00 $17, 056, 906. 00 $16, 900, 016. 00 $13, 487, 636. 00 
Arm v inact whdeaeb adh ooseuuedenededwa 92, 336, 031. 73 93, 111, 385. 98 93, 036, 385. 97 93, 678, 585. 97 93, 716, 755. 97 93, 374, 755. 97 95, 440, 567. 55 
Diplomatic and consular. ................ 4, 314, 216. 41 | 4,056, 372. 41 | 4, 034, 016. 41 | 3, 988, 516. 41 3, O88, 516. 41 3, O88, 516. 41 4,116, O81. 41 
District of Columbia !................002- 12, 872, 985. 90 | 11, 498, 371. 50 | 491. 50 12, 278, 476. 50 | 12, 488, 926. 50 12, 057, 236. 50 10, 608, 045. 99 
PDs cin vestscenscncdbacuadévedus | 7, 275, 842. 00 | 5, 323, 707. 00 , 707. 00 6, 121, 707. 00 6, 121, 707. 00 5, 473, 707. 00 5, 617, 200. 00 
8, 146, 260. 00 8, 170, 43% , 435. 00 9, 475, 706. 60 | 9, 286, 412. 97 9, 129, 302. 88 9, 206, 528. 00 
35, 758, 094. 85 35, 32 , 459. 85 | 35, 369, 699. 85 35, 407, 229. 85 35, 378, 149. 85 34, 158, 767. 00 
1, 271, 024. 57 | 1,157, 59, 324. 07 | 1,199, 374. 07 | 1, 194, 374. 07 1, 163, 424. 07 1, 856, 249. 87 
126, 046,659.24 | 125,421, , 138. 24 | 126, 314,838.24 | 126,693,338, 24 126, 478, 338, 24 | 131 0, 854. 38 
153, 688. 000. 00 153, 688, 000. 00 | , 000. 00 | 153, 688, 000. 00 | 153, 688, 000. 00 153, 688, 000, 00 155. 758. 000. 00 
250, 733, 945. 00 253, 047, 868. 00 54, O68. 00 258, 484, 513. 00 259, 455,513.00 | 257,539, 113. 00 243, 907, 020. 00 
320, 864. 361. 00 21, 894, 861 00 , 861. 00 | 23, 690, 342. 00 24, 030, 342. 00 #23, 855, 342. 00 641,329, 113. 50 
NT Minn cctevensnsins ites ..--| ©140, 268, 394. 99 | | | 
Supplemental for publie buildings, 141, 115, 030. 62 141, 210, 930. 62 142, 702, 094. 14 142, 649,594.14 | 1142,149,144.14 | %114, 066, 626. 82 
ee ree 11, 138, 700. 00 { | 
DU etentndaasteotsiecninebens ce 880, 711, 581. 69 869, 507, 292. 67 874, 374, 778. 66 883, 972, 049. 78 885, 777, 616. 15 881, 175, 046. 06 860, 962, 690. 52 
Urgent deficiency, 1911 \ f 849, 356. 79 999, 978. 97 999, 978. 97 1, 060, 615. 11 1, 060, 615. 11 |) 
2 vy, cece nkbnuseusudadas 16 } 9. 9 | ¢ 78. 97 999, 978. 97 , 060, 1 , O15. » 799 9 
Deficiency, 1911, and prior years......... j 16, 500, 000. 00 \ 8, 060, 126. 36 8, 064, 188. 36 8, 72%, 400. 93 8, 725, 653. 93 8, 678, O76. 25 |f 12, 729, 214. SD 
tS; Sco tntedincccnbe vatereuhian 891, 211,581.69 | 878,416,775. 82 883, 438, 945. 99 893, 498, 429. 68 895, 563, 885. 19 890, 913, 737. 42 873, 691, 905. 32 
INR is od si cccidcvassedanae PE CO hans aia wesnnkancad <dade wanseeaudescans ddkdtdusicnndedacesieaanssaddswdnowata 9 5, 000, 000. 00 23, 275, 128. 74 
Total regular annual appropriations GE SC Fic.cacdiadad vckwessinvanendeanedadavunledacuntaqeddseunsqinnceqnan 895, 913, 737. 42 896, 967, 034. 06 
Permanent aunual appropriations .. Be Fe BO Os BF Anos oi cccuvcccecccclecnseneesedeséuweclsnsacaeacaccanccusicasececence 1 129, 575, 924. 12 130, 934, 595. 12 
Grand total, regular and permanent 
annual appropriations. . SOE DONE Pa tin dc cdcnccadadedalatasadddadscunGbeslsandasadesweveonsetituccedeceecuates 1,025, 489, 661. 54 |? 1,027, 901, 629. 18 
| 
Amount of estimated revenues for flacal year 1917... ...... cccccccccscssecccccsccccedcccccesese $680, 000, 000. 00 
Se FO re Be FF bn anh nc daweaceccnnnciccccinasdecnahanwainarecsanscesadenqenseeesaseneueees 250, 733, 945. 00 
Total of estimated revenues for fiscal year 1912 . .............cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccces aenececcs 930, 733, 945. 00 
1 One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1912 at $131,535), which 
are payable from the revenues of the water department 
? Includes all expenses of the postal service payable from postal revenues and out of the Treasury 
3 In addition to this amount the sum of $7,308,077 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements is included in the sundry civil estimates for 
1912 
4In addition to this amount the sum of $7,028,077 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements is included in the sundry civil act for 19 
® In addition to this amount the sum of $8,051,428 was appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements 


for 1911 


6 This amount includes $7,368,077 to carry out contracts authorized by .aw for river 
for 191 


Isthmian Canal, for 1912. 
$ This atnount includes $8,051,428 to carryou contracts authorized by law for ri 
Canal, for 1911. 
* This amount is approximated. 
10 ‘This amount includes $20,020,000 appropriated for advances to reclamation fund, 
This is the amount submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury in the annual est 
until two years after the close of the fiscal year. 


‘2 In addition to this amount contracts are autnorized to be entered into, subject to future appropriations by Congress 
$207,400; by the fortification act, $419,000; by the naval act, $23,475,000; by the river and harbor act, $10,618,605; by the sundry civil act, $1,505,000; b 


the limit of cost of certain public buildings, $33,011,500; by the act authorizing the Sec 


to authorize additional aids to navigation in the Lighthouse Establishment, $1,359,050; in all, $70,945,555 


) 
’ This amount includes $7,028,077 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and $48,560,000 


and harbor improvements, and $56,920,847.69 for construction of the Isthmian Canal 


for construction and fortification of the 


ver and harbor improvements, and $37,855,000 for the construction of the Isth n 
the same to be reimbursed from receipts of said fund 
imates for the fiscal year 1912, the exact amount appropriated no g asce sl 
This amount includes estimated amount of $61,000,000 to meet sinking-fund obligations for 1912 
as follows: By the Distr 


13 This amount is the sum of the total estimates .or the postal service as submitted for 1912 and payable wholly from the postal revenues 


Twelve Years of Republican Extravaganece—Billion Dollar | 
Sessions a Fixture—Militarism a Menace—Democratic 
Accession will Prevent National Bankruptcy. 





SPEECH 
or 


HON. L.F. LIVINGSTON, 


OF GEORGIA 
In rue House or RepresEeNTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 4, 1911, 
On the conference report on the general deficiency appropriation bil! 
(H. R. 32957). 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: To my mind the record of this session of Con- 
gress in appropriating $1,025,489,661.54 for the service of 
the Government for the fiscal year 1912 demonstrates that until 
the Democratic Party comes into complete control of the Gov- 
ernment, as I believe it will two years hence, this billion-dollar 
mark for a session’s appropriations, established four years ago 
at the first session of the Sixtieth Congress, can not be substan- 
tially lowered, if lowered at all. There may be those who say 
that the completion of the Panama Canal, which has for the 
past seven years been making serious inroads on our receipts, 
will again bring us to an era of lower appropriations and enable 
us to look forward rather than backward to that high-water 
mark. Even with the Democracy in control of every branch of 


| going to 


e act to increase 
‘retary of the Treasury to provide two new revenue cutters, $350,000; and by the act 
the public service, the task of reducing our expenditures to a 


reasonable level must prove all but superhuman because of the 
enormous liability that has been fastened upon the Treasury by 
the statutory increase of the enlisted strength of the Army and 
Navy fourfold since Mr. Roosevelt was so unhappily called to 
the Executive Office of the Republic. Either the country must 
turn to the Democracy for relief from the burthens of mili 
tarism fastened upon it by the Republican Party or the people 
will find themselves face to face with submission to an onerous 
method of direct taxation, with all of its attendant inquisitorial 
features. When that day comes, they will rise in their might 
with a ery that will be heard to the ret corners of the 
earth and shake from themselves and their posterity forever 
the manacles of burdensome taxation fastened upon them by 
this spirit of militarism that has been fostered by the Republi 
can Party. That day is not distant, Mr. Speaker, unless we stop 
instanter in this precipitous, wisting we are 
engaged in. 
REPUBLICAN 

For the past 16 years, dating from the opening hour of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, the Republican Party has been in control 
of the Senate and House of Repress 12 of 
those 16 years has had control al branch of 
the Government. 

During the 12-year period of Republican domination of all 
branches of the Government the expenditures have mounted up 
with increasing rapidity and astonishing magnitude, until the 
nations of the Old World stand agape 
land if we continue our 


otest 


money race now 
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and during 
executive 
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Federal activity. Let me fix the responsibility where it rightly | 
belong 

The total appropriations for the Government made in the 
lifty-third Congress, which was Democratic in both branches, 
with Grover Cleveland President, covering the fiscal years 1895 | 
und 1896, amounted to $917,013,523.34. The Army then 
is limited to an enlisted strength of 25,000 men and cost for 
the two years $46,845,492.77. The Navy then had an} 
enlisted . strength of 9,000 men and cost for the two years 
$63,565,895.14. The appropriations made by the Sixty- | 
first Congress, just closing its extravagant career, amount for | 
the two fiscal years, 1911 and 1912, to $2,053,391,290.72, 
i sum more than twice as large as the total appropriations of 
that Democratic Congress, an excess representing more than 
$ 1,000,000,000. 


a 


COST OF MILITARISM 

The Army now has an authorized strength of 100,000 men, 
and the appropriations for it, covering the two years 1911 and 
1912, amount to $188,815,323.52. 

The Navy now numbers 47,500 enlisted men, and for its sup- 
port for the two years 1911 and 1912 there has been appropri- 
ated the stupendous sum of $257,829,192.62. 

It is true that in the early years of the present period of con- 
trol of the Government by the Republican Party we engaged in 
a combat wiih a tottering throne, a combat that has gone down 
in the history of the world as the least bloody struggle between 
any powers. As one would expect, when this lopsided war was 
over our expenditures for militarism would again resume normal 
proportions. But they have not. On the contrary, they have 
mounted since then with leaps and bounds unheard of before. 
If this policy is to continue, of having a pistol in every pocket, 
our national credit will soon be in question and our Treasury 
drained to the bottom. 

With an increase of more than 500 per cent in all our ex- 
penditures in 12 years and the Army and Navy each increased 
more than 400 per cent, it is easy to see that the revenues of | 
the Government are going not to the direct benefit of the peo- 
ple, as they should, but into a great project of armament that 
affects them but little. As the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations has frequently said, we are spending annually 
more than 70 per cent of our revenues for the purposes of war 
in one way or another. This, combined with the startling rete 
of increase in our provisions for the military and naval services, 
ought to wake up the people of our country to the fact that 
they are getting but very little from the aggregate income of 
the Government as compared with what they would be the bene- 
ficiaries of should we take down some of the armor plate and 
guns that are eating up the best part of our money. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact that this condition | 
has come about during the régime of the Republican Party. It 
has had control of the executive branch of the Government that 
has recommended these increases in the appropriations. It has 
had control of the legislative branch of the Government and its 
committees that has enacted these recommendations into law. 
At no time during those 12 years, with the exception of a feeble 
effort on the part of the present Executive, has there been a 
word from a Republican President to aid in cutting down and 
curtailing these expenditures. 

That the Republican Party has been remiss in its duty and 
culpable for this condition is a fact that can not be contro- 
verted; and when the censure for extravagance does come, as 
it will eventually, if not soon, a large portion of it will fall upon 
that party for its wanton wastefulness during this period of 
time. 

In passing this subject, I want to pay to the gentleman from 
Minnesota, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
|Mr. Tawney], the respects and thanks that are due him from 
the House of Representatives. 

For the past six years he has labored earnestly and courage- 
ously for a curtailment of the expenditure of the people’s money. 
With an Executive, during four of these years, bent on spending 
money at every turn of the road, he yalorously resisted those 
demands to the very overthrow of his own career in this House. 
The House and the country should be grateful to him without 
measure for standing unflinchingly to the duty which he felt 
he owed to the country, and which resulted in a personal sacri- 
fice and a national loss. 

ABNORMAL GROWTH OF EXPENDITURES 

Mr. Speaker, at the fall of the gavel in this Congress I shall 
have served a continuous period of 20 years in this House, all 
of them spent in service on the Committee on Appropriations. 
he total amount appropriated at that first session of the Fifty- | 
second Congress was $4638,684,385.20, which, contrasted 
with $1,025,489,661.54, the amount appropriated at this | 
session of Congress, is an enormous growth, most of which, as 


I have heretofore explained, has been for purposes of war, 
Notwithstanding that fact, there has been great development, 
although small as compared to the growth for armament pur- 
poses, in the civil branches of our Government. 

In the year 1891 the appropriations for public buildings 


| were $1,906,000; this year we are providing more than 


$23,000,000 for that branch of the service. The appropria 
tions for the river and harbor improvement of the country were 


| $21,154,218 on a biennial basis. This year we are providing 


$23,825,342 for that same service on an annual basis. The 
appropriation for Rural Free Delivery Service has had its in- 
ception during my service here and has grown from nothing 
to almost $43,000,000 for the coming year. The total ap- 


| propriations for the Agricultural Department in 1891 were 


$3,232,995.50. This year we are appropriating for the entire 
service $16,900,016. Of this latter amount, more is expended 
for the Forest Service alone than in 1891 was given to the whole 


| department. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY WILL RETRENCH. 

I‘or these branches of the Government service and like ones 
I bespeak from the succeeding Congresses as liberal treatment 
as they have received heretofore. But of one fact I am sure. 
The organization of the next Congress will find the control of 
the House of Representatives in the hands of the Democratic 
Party. We are for economy all along the line, but more par- 
ticularly in those departments of the Government relating to the 
enormous expenditures for war purposes. We want to save the 
people of this country from the danger which threatens them 


| because of the rampant expenditure of their money that has 


been going on for the past 12 years. We may not be able to 
control those measures beyond the influence of the House, but 
we will demonstrate to the people of this country that the 
Democratic Party keeps its word. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that it will not be my privilege to be a 
Member of the next House of Representatives, for I am sure 
its record will be one of honor, and that its acts will blaze a 
pathway in the direction of wise and economical expenditures 
and a relief to the people from onerous and exacting burdens of 
taxation. 


Views on Sundry Public Questions. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In roe House or Represenrarives, 
Saturday, March 4, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 32909) making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. Speaker: Inasmuch as my attitude on Canadian reciproc- 
ity is likely to meet with a good deal of disapproval in the 
district which I represent, I feel that there may be lively oppo- 
sition to my return to Congress if I present myself as a candi- 
date in the autumn of 1912. For that reason I have decided 
to announce my views on sundry public questions at the pres- 
ent time, so that the exigencies of a campaign may not force 
from me any immature utterances. 

PARCELS POST. 

I favor the establishment of a parcels-post system on a scale 

of charges which shall yield no loss to the Government. 
RAILROADS. 

I believe that the rates charged by railroads should be regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce Commission so as to yield a 
reasonable return on the value of each road. To that end I 
favor a physical valuation of every railroad in the country, in- 
cluding its terminals. 

LABOR. 

I favor a workman’s compensation act on progressive lines, 
together with an improved provision for employers’ liability. 

I favor rigid inspection of dangerous apparatus, and I be- 
lieve that the use of all approved safety appliances should be 
required by law. 

I am opposed to child labor and I believe that the labor of 
women should be carefully circumscribed. 

I am in favor of the extension of the national eight-hour law 
so as to include contracts made by the National Government, 
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as recommended in President Taft's last annual message and as 
provided in the bill introduced by Representative GarpNer of 
New Jersey, chairman of the Committee on Labor. 

I favor such an anti-injunction law as was advocated by the 
last Republican national platform, but I do not favor the drastic 
anti-injunction law provided in the Little bill. 

TARIFF. 

I believe in a protective tariff which shall measure the differ- 
ence in the cost of preduction at home and abroad, together 
with a reasonable profit for the American producer. In my 
opinion this means a high tariff. 

I favor a permanent tariff commission such as is provided in 
the Longworth bill. 

I do not favor tariff revision schedule by schedule. 
opinion this would result in tariff destruction 
schedule. 


In my 
schedule by 


RECIPROCITY. 

I favor reciprocity in noncompetitive articles only. If the 
people desire lower tariff rates, they should be obtained by 
legislation, not by entangling treaties and contracts which favor 
one nation and antagonize many nations. 

CONSERVATION. 

I favor additional for 
national resources. 

Mr. Speaker, I am well aware that I have by no means coy- 
ered the whole range of political questions. On many matters 
I have not yet formed a definite opinion, and I am unwilling to 
express views not yet matured. 


legistation the conservation of our 


Barge Traffic on the Atlantie Coast. 


SPE ECH 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
PE 
In THE Howse or 


OF NNSYLVANIA, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 4, 1911, 

On the conference report upon the bill (H. R. 32909) making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1912, and for other purposes 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: Following up the address made by me January 


12 on “A free seaboard safety line,” I desire before this Sixty- 
first Congress adjourns to have entered of record certain addi- 
tional information with regard to the decre: of sailing ves- 
sels engaged in the coastwise trade and the increase in barge 
traffic where facilities for barges are provided on inland water- 
ways. 

I have noted with some amazement 
terior States that inside waterways paralleling the Atlantic 
Ocean would be superfluous, but I am sure no Representative 
at all familiar with the dangers of the coast line and the modern 
trend of business would ever seriously raise i question. 
We are simply asking for inside waterways in our own country 
a tithe of that consideration which this has gener- 
ously bestowed upon a Panama Canal and upon other beneficent 
works far removed from the centers of business and industry. 

In my reniarks of January 12 I called attention to the great 
loss of life and property along the Atlantic coast. I also spoke 
of the efforts of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association to 
secure for Congress and the United States Army engineers re- 
liable data upon which to base legislation looking to the de- 


ise 
suggest 


the m from in- 


such 


Congress 


velopment of the Atlantic seaboard through the medium of a 
continuous inland waterway from Maine to Florida. A com- 


mittee of experts, consisting of Prof. Emory R. Johnson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Wilfred H. Schoff, of 
the Philadelphia Museum, secretary; George F. Sproule, secre- 
tary of the commissioners of navigation of Pennsylvania; N. B. 
Kelly, secretary of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce; 
Frank L. Neall. of Peter Wright & Sons; E. R. Sharwood, secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange; and H. F. Stetser, 
of the Upper Delaware River Transportation Co., have been 
securing information on this line for more than three months. 
They are almost ready to present their report to the associa- 
tion. Their work has been summarized by the secretary of the 
committee, Mr. Schoff, of the Philadelphia Museum, and in 


lieu of the bulky report, I think it opportune to incorporate | 


| items entering 
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this summary in these remarks so that the information it c 
tains may be available before Congress adjourns. 

Mr. Schoff says: 

SUMMARY OF 

This committee was constituted to 
traffic conditions along the Atlantic sea ane 
volume cf traflic which could be expected to utilize a 
waterway connecting the New York and Delaware LBs 

The committee has made an extensive canvass of t 
agricultural, and other business interests within tl I 
would be affected by the proposed canal, and tinds a nota 
of opinion in favor of its early completion It f 
present volume of transportable commodities n erritory is 
great as to justify the opinion that the canal w 1 immediately at 
tract a large amount of traffic, and that within a 1 ly short tin 
it might be expected to develop a volume of business approac! 
perhaps exceeding, in annual total any waterway trattic 
Great Lakes yet reported in this country. 
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tween Philadelphia and New England ports. The sailing vessels for- 
merly used on this service could carry not more than 1,200 tons, and 
the fleet employed could deliver in 500 voyages about 600,000 tons per 
year. The employment of barges in tow, carrying from 1,600 to 3,500 
ions each, makes it possible at a greatly reduced cost of operation to 
deliver in 300 voyages, comprising about 1,150 barge cargoes, nearly 


«00,000 tons per year. 


The same conditions must apply to all other forms of coastwise traf- 
fic, and it may be predicted that within the near future it must be 
made possible for water-borne traffic to be carried in this type of craft 
or else it will cease to exist as an independent factor in transportation. 

The existing trafiic on the two intracoastal canals, the Delaware and 
Raritan and the Chesapeake and Delaware, does not afford any suit- 
able basis for estimating the traffic that would be developed on a free 
Government waterway of width and depth adequate for the passage of 
moacrn barges of large capacity. The tells on the present canals are 
so hish as very nearly to nullify the saving in transportation cost, as 
compared with rail shipments, while their inadequate width and depth 
limits the use of the canals to craft of capacity not exceeding about 
500 tons. In such craft the necessary cost of transportation is rela- 
tively much higher than in the case of a barge of two to three thou- 
sand tons’ capacity, such as could pass through the contemplated canal, 
~~ in this respect alone a very large increase in tonnage can be 
predicted. 

Regarding transportation rates, a careful examination of existing 
rates indicates to the committee that modern barges can yield a profit 
on the investment at rates running from 50 to 80 per cent lower than 
existing rail rates within the territory involved, and that a rate be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia by 2,000 ton barges through a free 
public waterway need not exceed 50 cents per ton, or in 3,000 ton 
barges might be brought even to 30 cents per ton. 

This reduced cost of transportation, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, would not greatly affect the shipment of those classes of com- 
modities which yield an attractive profit to the railways. It would 
result rather in the development of new lines of traffic which would 
contribute greatly to the industrial development of the territory 
affected and to the feeding of its population, while the lower cost of 
many important lines of raw materials, as well as the lower cost and 
larger radius of production of the food supply, would combine to stimu- 
late and increase the output of finished products, which constitute the 
principal source of profit of railway operation. 

Furthermore, the committee believes that the results shown along 
the routes of other canals, such as the Erie Canal, the Finow Canal, 
and the canalized Main River, indicate a large development of local 
industry along the line of the canal itself and of the waterways tribu- 
tary thereto, and an increase in production of farm, garden, and dairy 
products within a wider territory, and yet available for cheap and 
prompt delivery to the great and growing centers of population. ad 

Shipments over the canal would include coal, lumber of all kinds, 
building materials, iron and steel, petroleum, pottery, textiles, leather, 
tobacco, hardware and machinery, fertilizers, cotion, phosphate, naval 
stores, fruits and vegetables, farm, garden, and dairy products, and 
general merchandise or package freight; while southbound shipments 
would place the canal territory in cheap and easy communication with 
the great field tapped by the Erie and Champlain Canals, making it 
possible, for instance, to bring to Atiantic seaboard ports the ore of 
Lake Superior at a cost to compare with that of Cuba. 

In the one item of coal the committee sees no reason to doubt that 
just as sailing craft have given place to sea-going barges, so would 
these give place in large measure to the less expensive canal barges 
which would operate from Philadelphia to New England ports by way 
of the canal and Long Island Sound. 

A careful study of the existing sources of traffic indicates that there 
would be shipped through the canal during the early years of its 
operation at least— 
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This is probably an unduly conservative estimate. The tonnage as- 
sumed for coal is only 20 per cent of the shipments by water in 1910 
from the ports Norfolk to Philadelphia, inclusive. The lumber tonnage 
taken is only 50 per cent of the receipts by water of southern pine at 


New York and Boston and one-half the total lumb 
at Philadelphia. 

The full advantage of such a canal depends upon the provision of 
adequate public terminals. Present facilities or definite plans under 
consideration in New York and Vhiladelphia, in Newark, Trenton, and 
other cities, show that such terminals are entirely feasibie and will 
in due time be completed. 

The construction of this canal, connecting the New York and Phila 
delphia Bays, is a necessary part, and one of the most important parts, 
of the greater project to complete the inland waterway chain along 
the Atlantic seaboard The committee believes that this is of the ut 
most importance for the future commercial and industrial prosperity 
of the eastern part of the United States, and that it fully merits the 
support of the National Government and of the States and munici- 
palities along the proposed route. The great volume of existing traffic 
along Gur bays and sounds is but a small part of what would certainly 
develop if the hand of man should finish the work which nature has 
so nearly completed, by linking these bodies of water into one great 
commercial system, by which cheap barge shipments could be made be- 
tween South Carolina and New England and all intermediate points, 
avoiding the storms and losses of the open sea and enabling the 


r receipts by water 


use 


of a type of craft which can yield its owners a reasonable margin of | shippers and receivers of freight along the Atlantic coast are at the 


profit. 
. According to the reports of the United States Life-Saving Service, in 
the single decade 1900-1909, inclusive, there were on our Atlantic sea- 
board nearly 5,500 disasters to shipping, involving a loss of over 2,000 
human lives and a total vessel and cargo loss of $38,800,000 
According to the estimates furnished by the Army engineers, the 
eost of construction of the proposed canal link between New York and 
Philadelphia would be for a sea-level canal, bottom width 125 feet, 
depth 18 feet, $35,250,000; that is, the amount lost at sea in a period 
of only 10 years would have more than sufficed to construct the canal. 
This toll of lives and cargo and craft still continues. The loss during 
the past winter of an entire tow of the most modern coal-carrying 
barges ts still vividly In our memory. This argument alone, in the 
judgment of the committee, would be sufficient to justify the construc- 
tion of the proposed canal. 
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Questions of strategic value and of depth and width of the canal, the 
committee believes, can safely be left to more competent authority; but 
it seems evident that the depth and width should be at least equal to 
that of the new Erie barge canal, in order to make possible the ulti- 
mate standardization of traffic over the entire chain of waterways from 
Beaufort to Duluth, Montreal and Boston. 


LESS SAILING VESSELS; MORE BARGES. 


With reference to this most important and interesting sum- 
mary it is well to recall the fact that during the last nine 
months of the year 1910 the two artificial canals between Nor- 
folk and the North Carolina Sounds accommodated, inland, 
7,231 vessels of all kinds, including steamships, tugs, sailing 
vessels, barges, lighters, motor boats, and rafts. By far the 
greater number of vessels using these canals were barges, such 
as carry lumber, railroad ties, sand, brick, phosphate rock, 
fertilizer, and other heavy materials. 

To the skeptic on the question of inland waterways I respect- 
fully submit these figures and contrast them with the decreas- 
ing number of vessels taking the risk of the outside passage 
in their efforts to reach ports more or less inland, and by way 
of emphasizing the gradual diminution of outside trade, except 
as the larger steamships are beginning to control it, submit the 
following copy of a letter forwarded by Mr. Sproule, secretary 
of the commissioners of navigation of Pennsylvania, to Mr. 
Schoff, as secretary of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways traflic 
committee. 

This simple statement very clearly shows how, since 1891 
down to the present time, sailing vessels have been growing less, 
while barges have been rapidly increasing. 

Mr. Sproule’s letter is as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, January 24, 1911, 
Mr. Witrrep H. ScHoFF, 
Secretary the Proposed Intracoastal Canal, 
Philadelphia. 

My Dear Mr. Scuorr: We have gone carefully over the data as 
contained in the American Record of Shipping during the years 1891, 
1901, and 1911, taking out al! sailing vessels, barges, and steamships 


engaged in trade along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and following 
is the tabulation: 











1891 
i ra 

Number. Tonnage. 
ES — — — —_ = _ a | - 
ia as toe i ee | 1,374] 615,885 
OEE FSS REM 8 | 7, 926 
I vices ciind cece sede wksndndbad iaws ouSanetsuuprened 120; 180,670 
WORIR. 5  ccina sic cas inenandscmehae maaemaeiae 4g aakaees aout | 1,502 | 804,476 

1901 
NE WEN cick pbkae nots akbihnktnek baakiance odeakealedteleare | 741 | 430,199 
Sas.) 5 uk uss btnkgumancy ns se siasbuate can heat caste enetn | 95 | 83, O61 
Ries cwhinnd ica btuuniy bSi wake toks cease cae eaeewaecee | 97 161, 937 
ME tittins victndh Gud uxbbesdads akan ea neinaad ee 933 675, 197 

1911 
594. | 404, 237 
| 160 | 157,502 
PRs chucks eVavkchanh eu Suchivaddleresiidan te seneamiemne! 145 | «9-283, 393 
POE ves stbsstintiey caged hes ees | 899 845, 132 

Very truly, yours, Geo. F. SProvu.e. 


ADVANTAGRH IN COST OF OPERATION. 
Another letter addressed by Mr. Sproule to Mr. Scho, which 
even more clearly illustrates the advantage which the modern 
barge has over the old-time sailing vessel, is as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, January 10, 1911 
My Dear Mr. ScnorFr: In compliance with your request I am send- 


| ing you below some thoughts that may be whipped into shape for use 


in our argument as to the necessity of the proposed canal linking the 
Raritan Bay with the Delaware River. 

To my mind one of the strongest arguments in favor of this canal 
and of the development of the inland waterways is the manner in which 


present time handicapped through the lack of suitable tonnage for the 
outside passage. It has been some 20 years since schooners of the size 
and draft suitable for the southern coal and lumber trades have been 
built in any number, and in the case of many of those now in service 
their classifications have expired, rendering it almost impossible, ex- 


| cepting at prohibitive rates, to cover by insurance commodities that 


may be shipped on them. Excepting to engage im one or two special 
trades which are left for the schooner, it would be impossible at this 
time to secure capital to build craft of this type for the general coast- 
wise business. The operating expenses of this type of vessel, coupled 
with the port charges and upkeep, are so excessive that they can not 
be run otherwise than at a financial loss, and then, too, often without 
insurance. It is the well-defined opinion of vessel owners that the 


schooner in coastwise trade, as is now the case in the foreign trade, 
will have as completely disappeared within the next few years as has 
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the American clipper ship. This means that steamships must sup! lant 


them, — “ss the inland passages are opened up for the cheaply con- 
structed and cheaply operated barges. 
With o other means of tr: ansportation 


and consumers must of necessity face higher freight rates. The operat 
ing expenses of 


| 


an American steamship is so high that in the = it 
has been found impossible to put them in the southern lumber trade, 
where the handling of cargo is of necessity very slow. Barges _ uing 
the outside route to such points as lie south of Cape Hatteras have | 
been proved not feasible from a financial point of view. The "risk at 
certain seasons of the year is so great that insurance rates are prac 
tically prohibitive. By the entrance into the southern lumber trade 
of the cheaply constructed inland barge, capable of using the existing 
inside route, lumbermen have seen freight rates from North Carolina 
points to Philadelphia reduced from $7.50 a thousand feet to from 


$2.75 to $3. 
The relative cost and 


operating expenses of a 
1,000 tons dead weight, or 


schooner 
500,000 feet of lumber. for 


the 


earrving 
outside 


route, 
as compared with the barge of similar capacity for the same trade via 
the inland route, is as follows: 
— - ES 
Schooner, | Barze, 
} outside inside 
| route. | route 
| 
<tetap tendiinpiiaslleaaaaa dai ta anaaacg tii mnie “| 
Sd | $40,000.00 | $15,000. 00 
Crew and provisions per month............................ | 445.00 | 90. 00 
a eck tie ada ts aaa nee ba dae 2, 800. 00 637.50 
aa oe aa ine na es ala 2, 000. 00 750. 00 
Freights, lumber from Virginia (other commodities ‘in com- | 
MIN eee. eae na Ae ae rs 3.00-3.50 |} 2.00-2.25 
Insurance: Fifty per cent higher than by inside route; 50 per cent 
less than by outside route. 
In this comparison I have used the highest type of inland barge. 
By reason of her construction she is enabled, in the event of any 


canal 
other expense, in 
which the law requires, 


obstructions, to pursue the outside route 
addition to extra insurance, 
at $50 a month. 

Many of the barges owned and operated between this port and North 
Carolina res from 400,000 to 450,000 feet of lumber can be built 
at from $7,500 to $10,000, and their manning and provisioning expenses 
would not exceed $80 a month. 

From another point of view, that of humanity, does not the terrific 
loss of life attending the destruction to-day on Peaked [ill Bar, 


The only 
being an extra man, 


Mass., 
of the Philadelphia & Reading barges TJrevorton, Pine Forest, and 
Corbin, bound from here to New England ports with coal, offer one of 
the strongest arguments in justification of the 


expenditure by the 
United States Government of sufficient money to develop these new 


routes? By the wrecks of these three craft 17 lives were sacrificed and 
about $150,000 worth of floating property and coal lost. 
Very truly, yours, 


Geo. F. Sprouse, Secretary 
P. S.—To the operating expenses of the barge via the inland route 


should be added a a charge from here to North Carolina and back 
of approximately $430 for the round trip. 


THN PEOPLE WANT BETTER FACILITIES. 


Apart from the life and property saving value of inside water- 
yays, to which I have made reference in former addresses to 

this House, the tremendous difference in the cost of operation 
between the outside and inside route, as shown by the above 
letter of Mr. Sproule, would seem to justify a more careful con- 
sideration of the improvement of inland waterways along the 
coast than Congress has thus far been able to give. This dif- 
ference in cost appeals to the business man and forms an incen- 
tive for the creation of opportunities such as the Government 
would encourage by the substitution for the antiquated canals 
now linking up such cities as New York and Philadelphia and 
Baltimore and Norfolk of the modern canals contemplated by 
the survey authorization provided in the act of 1909. 
Tardy as Massachusetts has been in encouraging the opening 
up of an inside passageway across Cape Cod, increased wreck- 
age on the coast and the increased cost of living charges due 
to expensive freight rates have resulted in numerous meetings 
in the old Bay State, favoring a Government-constructed free 
water highway from Plymouth Harbor to Taunton River and 
Narragansett Bay. So in Rhode Island and Connecticut 
have meetings been held favoring an inside passageway to Long 
Island Sound which will avoid Point Judith. Recent meetings 
in Newark, Trenton, Philadelphia, and elsewhere have voiced 
the sentiment of the business community in the desire for some- 
thine freer and better than the old Delaware & Raritan 
Canal, which limits waterway transportation between New 
York and Philadelphia to a draft of 7 feet. 

The agitation still on for an improved Chesapeake & 
Delaware connection to take the place of the old canal, which 
now xuffords passageway only to such vessels as draw less than 
9 feet. Below Norfolk the conditions are very much as they 
were in the earlier days of the last century. The data hur- 
riedly presented in Mr. Schoff’s summary indicate what might 
be done along the coast if these old-time waterways, with their 
excessive tolls under present private ownership, were replaced 
by modern free canals, standardized as to depth and width, 
guaranteeing economy in direction as well as the assurance of 
safe and reliable movement. 


also 


is 


| than to say that the report of the trattic 
than the steamship, shippers | 
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I do not intend at this time to go more fully into this 


committee of the At 
lantic Deeper Waterways Association, soon to be published, will 
doubtless prove a revelation not only to the business man whose 


subject 


opportunities along the coast have been neglected, but to those 
who have given only casual consideration to the necessity of 


providing these competitive means of transportation. 


WILL THE PEOPLE USE THEM? 
Would the people avail themselves of 
They surely do now use the Chesapeake 

Delaware & Raritan, far nmodations 

and charges are not kept up to railr = rates. The two canals 

below Norfolk, both toll canals, certs nly do a fair 
when 7,231 vessels of all kinds will use them and pay 
privilege in the short period of nine months. 

Will the people use these inland waterways, affording safety 
from the dangers of the ocean, if opened up and made free for 
commerce? 

The first proof upon that question 
completed Beaufort link of the 
link which connects’the North Carolina sounds south with the 
Atlantic Ocean below Cape Hatteras. In January last that 
eanal, about 6 miles long, cut to a depth of 10 feet by the Gov- 
ernment at an expense of about $500,000, accommodated more 


YES 
these canals? 

& Delaware and the 
are provided 


SO nuS accol 
business 


for the 


arises from the 
Atlantic coastal chain, 


newly 
that 


than 300 vessels, that would have been unable to use it and 
many of which could not have entered the sounds at all prior 
to its completion. <A letter from Mr. M. K. King. president of 
the Lake Drummond Canal & Water Co., gives the figures for 
the first month of the operation of the new free canal. I 
submit this letter herewith: 
THe LAKE DRUMMOND CANAI & Ww \TER Co., 
LAKE DRUMMO | : MTATION Co., 
LAKE at moun TowiInGe Co. (Ine.), 
Norfolk, Va., Fe bruary 4, 1911. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representatives, Washington 
My Dear Sir: Recalling your recent visit to North Carolina, it may 
interest you to know that in the first month of the new canal the fol 
lowing vessels passed through it: 
North. | South. | Bot! 
: ~ ‘cca | 
Yachts.. ok aie Sees Abeta 7 1} 12 13 
I, 5 ack cndatndkeae ckhadnn etbadueeiee 5 3 8 
NR aindkdadgdataceansstntdencceenuanssadeses 2 | 2 4 
iid a emalieminbnnanesbenkhe cinéma 2 | 3 5 
RN a ccs dace aaemiinnae ewes 23 | 36 59 
I tai ot cn dlgnan aed daateibdeebinads 110 107 17 
Shani itepbadebeteneusiadsaatsdes 17 18 35 
RO i dacs ntadanonetenass 160 181 341 
Very truly, yours, 
M. K. KING, 
President Lake Drummond Canal € Water Co 
So that Representatives may understand the situation at 
Reaufort. I desire to have it known that what is now the Beau- 
fort Cut was swamp land and solid ground three years ayo, 


over which wy colleague, Mr. SMALL, of North Carolina, and 
myself, with others, traveled in hip boots. The Government in 
cutting the canal not only drained apparently valueless swamp 
land and threw up embankments of solid earth, but in less than 
two years enabled the passage north and south in the single 
month of January of these 341 vessels that would have 


been 
unable to make the voyage under the old conditions. 


It might 


also be observed that one or two packet lines, carrying mer- 
chandise from town to town, resulted from the construction of 
the canal, and that a few small settlements have already arisen 
from the opportunities thus created. 

RAILROADS AND WATER TERMINALS. 

“n a circular letter issued March 1 last President King, of 
the Lake Drummond Co., referring to the progress of vessels on 
the Lake Drummond Canal, gave the February figures for the 
Beaufort Canal, showing that vessels of all classes using it 
during that month were 286, the disparity between the Feb 
ruary and January figures being due doubtless to the number 
of vessels attracted to the opening of the canal, some ot 
them for purposes of celebration This, therefore, would 
seem to answer efféctively the query whether the pe 
would avail themselves of free waterways for transportation 
purposes. 

As a side light upon this Norfolk-Beaufort situation it is 
worthy of note that during the month of January last a new 
ruling by the Norfolk Southern Railroad and the Atlantie Coast 
Line Railway went into effect as applicable to Newbern and 
Washington, N. both of which are advantageously affected 
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| 
by improved waterways. While it is fair to assume that the | The Construction of the Battleships “ Florida” and “ New 


railroads will not make unnecessary expenditures to improve 
the business of competing lines, it would appear from the new 
ruling of the companies referred to that the question of termi- 
nals for waterway transportation is one of extreme importance. 
Without questioning the propriety from the railroad point of 
view of the ruling referred to, it is none theless significant that 
it should have been made coincident with the opening of the 
Beaufort Canal. In “ General Restrictions and Limitations” 
the companies said: 


‘This company does not, under this tariff, obligate itself to provide 


wharfage, storage, or handling for property which has not been trans- 
ported or is not intended to be transported over its lines; and as to the 
property which has been transported or is intended to be transported | 
over its lines, this company does not obligate itself to provide wharfage, 


orage, or handling beyond the reasonable capacity of its 
facil 


property and 

ties. All services undertaken to be performed by this company 
under this tariff is further subject to Federal, State, and municipal 
luws and regulations. Articles of a highly inflammable or explosive 
nature, or articles of uncertain value, will not, under this tariff, be 


provided with wharfage, storage, or handling unless under specfal agree- 
ment. This company does not, under this tariff, hold itself out to be 
a public wharfinger nor does it guarantee berths to vessels, and vessels 
reporting for loading and discharge (when berthed) will be berthed at 
proper piers in their order of priority. This company assumes no lia- 
bility for demurrage to vessels, and all stevedoring (loading or dis- 
charging) will be subject to the rules and customs of the port at which 


such stevedoring is done. Charges for dockage of vessels are in addi- 
tion to the charges provided for in this tariff, and dockage charges will 


be assessed and collected by this company in accordance with its local 
ruies 


LOCAL PORT TRAFFIC, 
The charges provided for herein do not 


apply on local port traffic; 
that 


is, traffic having its origin or destination within the limits of the 


port and traffic which simply passes over the terminals of this 
company. 

The effect of the action of the railroads in this instance 
as it affects improved freight charges on waterways is ex- 


plained in the following letter: 


My Dear Mr. Moore: The following will probably interest you: 

This company has for several months been loading vessels at Nor- 
folk with cargoes of general merchandise for merchants at Newbern 
and Washington, N. C. 

We have especially been interested in working up a trade to inland 
towns via railroads from Newbern and Washington, delivering the goods 
at the railroad wharves and paying the local rates to destination, 
ihereby giving the interior towns the benefit of the water rates from 
Norfolk to interchange points. 

Our rates are lower than the rail ones, being for irregular service on 
uninsured bills of lading, but they are higher than the charges of the 
various independent schooners trading from Baltimore, Norfolk, ete., 


to North Carolina. Within a few days wharfage charges have 
been imposed by the railroad companies at Newbern and Washing- 
ton for the first time since the advent of those companies there, now 
meny years ago, and these charges are prohibitive of further inter- 
chenge 

The railroads have other water terminals in North Carolina, but the 
action indicated applies to the two points alone at which we have 
offered business to them. 


This indicates, I think, fairly the attitude of the railroads to be ex- 
pected toward the approach of inland waterways. 
Very truly, yours, 
M. K. Kina, President. 
HOME. 


SPEND MONEY AT 


All of which, Mr. Speaker, leads to these queries: 

If improved inland waterways afford a competitive means of 
transportation and reduce freight rates, why should they not 
be encournged and standardized by the Government? 

If they create new business, whether paralleled by competi- 
tive transportation companies or not, why should they be op- 
posed by the railroads? 


and the canals below Norfolk there are vast areas of unde- 
veloped land capable of cultivation. No less than 


100 


» 
~,* 


miles of waterways penetrate this section, in most instances | 


from railroads 
condition they 


SO 
the 
ered. 
inland waterway which it is proposed to construct along the 
coast. 
Surely a country which is able to spend $375,000,000 for a 
nal at Panama should be able to cut through the stretch of 
1 across Cape Cod, or across the State of New Jersey, or 
the State of Delaware. 
where great business is being done and where much more can 
te done. We are losing life and property and increasing the 
of living continually by our failure to make these neces- 
siry improvements at home. If we authorized them to be made, 
we would spend our own money amongst ourselves and give 
employment in healthful occupations to thousands of our own 
citizens, while at the same time giving encouragement to men 
of incentive and genius, who would improve upon the oppor- 
timities thus opened up for them. In my judgment the invest- 


ment would be one of the very best the Government could 
wake. 


remote 
same 


as 
were 


in 
America 


to remain 


substantially 
when 


was discov- 


Jar 


ncross 


‘ost 


All these waterways would empty into the continuous | ton, and if the estimates of the Navy Department are correct, 


| the New York will cost but $270 per ton, and in spite of the 








These are populous centers, | 


York ” at the New York Navy Yard—The Naval Appro- 
priation Bill. 


SPEECH 


WILLIAM M. 
YORK, 


OF NEW 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 4, 1911, 


On the conference report upon the bill (H. R. 32212) making appro- 
priations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1912, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CALDER said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I move to recede from disagreement from the 

Senate amendment 61, This amendment provides that— 

the limit of cost, exclusive of armor and armament, of the battleship 

Florida, authorized by the naval appropriation act, approved May 15, 

1908, to be built in a Government navy yard, is hereby increased from 

$6,000,000 to $6,400,000; and the limit of cost, exclusive of armor and 

armament, of the battleship authorized and directed by the naval appro- 
priation act, approved June 24, 1910, to be constructed in one of the 
navy yards, is hereby increased to $6,400,000, exclusive of indirect 
charges. 

The first part of the amendment refers to the battleship 
Florida, which is now about completed in the New York Navy 


HON. CALDER, 


Yard. Through the cost-keeping system of the Navy Depart- 
ment it is estimated that the overhead charges on this vessel 


amount to over $900,000, so that really the ship is being built at 
$500,000 less than the limit of cost of $6,000,000. I am follow- 
ing the recommendation of the Navy Department in offering this 
amendment in this way. 

The second part of the amendment refers to the battleship 
New York, which was authorized in the naval appropriation 
bill of last year. The limit of cost fixed for this ship was 
$6,000,000. Estimates from the New York Navy Yard show that 
the ship will cost $6,303,000, which includes all labor and ma- 
terial, and I, therefore, in this amendment, seek to increase the 
limit of cost to $6,400,000, which will give the department nearly 
$100,000 for use in case of emergency. The department's esti- 
mates show that the indirect charges on this vessel amount to 
$990,000. I have been unable to obtain accurate information as 
to how much of these indirect expenses are fixed charges on the 
yard, and, therefore, concluded, in justice to all concerned, to 
offer the amendment in the manner it is presented. 

We do not come to the House this year and ask for the build- 
ing of any additional ships in the navy yards, but are content 
to insist that the one already authorized shall be built as pro- 
vided by law. In this connection I will inform the House that 
after the naval bill passed last year the Secretary of the Navy 
began the laying of the ways and expended in the neighborhood 
of $30,000. In addition to spending this amount a building was 
torn down which would cost in the neighborhood of $18,000 to 
replace. It was necessary to do this to make room to prepare 
the ways. After proceeding thus far, estimates from the yard 
were obtained, and on the opinion of the Attorney General the 
Secretary of the Navy determined, before proceeding further, 
to have Congress authorize an increase in the limit of cost, 

I desire to make it plain to the House that this vessel must 
be built at a Government yard, and that if this amendment 


| fails of passage, it will not mean that the ship will be built in 
In the particular country traversed by the Beaufort Canal | 


a private yard, but will simply prevent its being constructed 
at all. 

Much has been said here as to the excessive cost of ship- 
building at navy yards. An examination of the figures will 
show that the Connecticut cost $285 per ton to construct, the 
Florida, the second ship built in the New York yard, $280 per 


fact that wages to-day are 10 per cent more than they were at 
the time of the building of the Connecticut. In spite of the 
fact that workmen now enjoy a half holiday on Saturday and 
liability legislation has been enacted, still the Florida cost less 
per ton to build. The reason of this is easily explained. When 
we built the Connecticut our men were familiar only with re- 
pair work and had to be trained in the art of shipbuilding. 
Each year they are becoming more proficient in building and 
competent, therefore, to turn out work much cheaper. 

I would not for a moment contend that all of the Government 
vessels should be built in its own yards. The great private 
yards of the country are entitled to some of this work. We 
have only built at the yards during the past 20 years out of a 
total of 35 battleships and cruisers 3 of these vessels, or about 
one in ten. Until the Connecticut was built the cost to the 


Government to construct a battleship at a private yard approxi- 
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mated $270 per ton, and until that time not a single ship had 
been built within the time limit fixed by contract. In an effort 
to drive the Government yards out of competition the private 
shipbuilders have been paid a price which everyone admits is 
below actual cost. What is more important, they have been 
living up to the time limit fixed by their contracts. 
construction has demonstrated the fact that vessels need not 
tuke from four to six years in construction. 

A great deal has been said about the cost of the Connecticut. 
I quote from the present naval constructor’s, Admiral Watt, 
testimony. He said that the navy-yard workmen, per man per 
hour, did as much work as men in the private shipyards. He 
also stated that he believed that the building of the Connecticut 
at the navy yard was one of the best things the Government 
had ever done. In addition to that I might state that Admiral 
Evans, who commanded our great battleship fleet in its trip 
around the world, selected the Connecticut for his flagship, and 
told me that the reason he did so was because she was the best 
ship in the Navy. 

It is the custom of other great naval powers to do the very 
thing we are seeking to have done here. In both England and 
Germany great Government navy yards are maintained and a 
proportion of the vessels built for those countries are con- 
structed by their own workmen in their own navy yards. In 


Navy-yard | 


| tleman 


this connection I might add that a distinguished English naval | 


officer in conversation informed me that the naval authorities 
in Great Britain believe that their own men should not only 
have the experience in repairing.ships, but should have com- 
plete knowledge of how to build them. 
ties believed, this gentleman stated, that it was not only de- 
sirable from the standpoint of the Government always to have 
competent, experienced men to do this kind of work, but that it 
was good business as well. 

We admit, as every reasonable man must, that it costs more 
to build a ship in a navy yard than by private contract. 
work 9 and 10 hours per day in private yards and at wages 
possibly 25 per cent less. It will always cost less under these 
circumstances. Unless the private shipbuilders maintain a 
combination to boost prices as soon as they have discouraged 
navy-yard building. The fact, however, that we do occasion- 
ally build a ship in a navy yard, tends to keep down the price 
and guarantees a better character of vessel. 
money to the Government, paradoxical as it may seem, to 
occasionally spend more money in this way. 

It was my privilege to visit the New York Navy Yard last 
year when the great Atlantic Fleet was in for its fall overhaul- 
ing. While the fleet was there, work practically ceased on the 
Florida, men being taken from that vessel and placed on repair 


English naval authori- | 


Men | 


It actually saves | 


| Ahearn, in relation to the construction of battleships at 


work, with the result that the fleet was turned out in the very 
best of condition in much less time than ever before, and this | 


was done without putting on a great crowd of men for a period 


of three or four weeks, breaking them in on navy-yard methods, | 


and then at the end of the month discharging them. Under the 
present system we keep our force intact and regularly em- 
ployed. Every manufacturer or business man realizes the wis- 
dom of this. We get better results from the men and are able 
to build better ships with far more speed. 

I propose to include in my remarks the minutes of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the New York State Assembly Albany, N. Y., 
on this subject. You will observe that both the senate and 
assembly of the State have petitioned to Congress unanimously 
that the building of the New York be continued at the New 
York Navy Yard. 

I also desire to have printed a copy of resolutions adopted by 
the board of aldermen of the city of New York in relation to 
this subject, which indicates the attitude of the 5,000,000 people 
of that great city on this subject. They naturally feel great 
pride in having constructed at their own yard the largest battle- 
ship in the world to be named after their city and State. 

I am also pleased to insert with my remarks a letter and a 
copy of resolution adopted by the Brooklyn League, our great 
civic organization, asking Congress to increase the limit of cost 
on this vessel. 

I am also pleased to print the appended letters and resolu- 
tions, which I propose incorporating in my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel certain that the House is convinced of the 
justice of our position in this matter. At the last session of 
Congress the Senate, by a unanimous vote, authorized the con- 
struction of the battleship New York at the New York Navy 
Yard. The House, by a vote of over 2 to 1 and after several 
hours debate, approved of the Senate amendment. All we seek 
now is an increase of $400,000 in the limit of cost so that the 
legislation authorized last year may go into effect. I feel con- 
fident that the House will approve the Senate amendment in 
the naval bill this year so that the work may proceed, and that 
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in the course of the next 12 months we may have the privilege, 
in the very heart of the great metropolis of America, of launch 
ing this magnificent vessel named after our city and State. We 
will be exceedingly proud of the New York, which will be and 
should be the greatest fighting ship in the world. 

I call for the vote. 

The SPEAKER... The question is on the motion of the gen- 
from New York [Mr. Caper] that the House recede 
from its disagreement and concur in the Senate amendment. 


The question was taken; and on a division there were—uayes 
59. noes 17. 
So the motion was agreed to. 
IN ASSEMBLY, 
Albany, N.Y January 23, 1911 


Mr. Ahearn offered for the consideration of the house a resolution in 
the words following: 

“ Whereas the United States possesses one of the finest navy yards 
in the world, situate in the Borough of Brooklyn, city and State of 
a York, and comprising 144 acres of land and 3 miles of water front; 
anc 

* Whereas said navy yard is sufficiently equipped to economically and 
expeditiously construct the largest class of battleships, as has been 
demonsirated by the building of the U. S. battleships Connecticut and 
Florida; and 

“Whereas the maintenance of the well-organized and efficient me- 
= force in said yard, ready to meet any emergency, is demanded ; 
anc 

“ Whereas battleships should be built In the Government navy yards 
in order that competition between the private yards shall not be lost 
in a combination to overcharge the Government: and 

“Whereas arrangements have been made for the building of 
battleship New York at the New York Navy Yard and a movement 
now on foot to build this vessel at a private yard: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Representatives in Congress 
from this State be, and they hereby are, requested to strenuously op 
pose the effort which is being made to have the battleship New York 
built in a private yard, and they are requested to see that this battle 
ship is built in the New York Navy Yard where such successful work 
Las been heretofore done.” 

Said resolution giving rise to debate, ordered that 
upon the table. 


the 


is 


the same be laid 


JANUARY 30, 1911 
By unanimous consent, Mr. Ahearn called up his resolution in rela- 


tion to the construction of battleships at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
introduced January 23. 
The Speaker put the question whether the House would agree to 


said resolution, and it was determined in the affirmative. 

Ordered, That the clerk deliver said resolution to the senate, and re- 
quest their concurrence therein. 

The senate returned the concurrent resolution 


introduced by Mr 


the Brooklyn 


Navy Yard, with a message that they have concurred in the passage of 
the same without amendment. 
OFFICE OF THB CLERK OF THE ASSEMBLY, 
STATS OF New York, 
County of Albany, sa: 
I, Luke McHenry, clerk of the assembly, do herceiuyz certify that I 


have compared the foregoing resolution and record of proceedings of 
the assembly had thereon with the original journal of the proceedings 
of the assembly of the State of New York of the 23d and 30th days of 
January, 1%11, now on file in my office; that the foregoing Is ea true 
and correct transcript of said original resolution and record of the 
proceedings of the assembly had thereon on the said dates and of the 
whole thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto affixed my hand and official seal 
this Gth day of February, 1911. 

LUKE McHenry, 
Clerk of the Assembly. 


IN THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN 
OF THE CITY OF New YorkK 
Whereas the Government of the United States has fully demonstrated 
its ability to construct its own ships in its own navy yards as cheaply; 
and as efficiently as by private contract, which is shown by the records 
established in the building of the battleships Connecticut and Flo-ida 


and the fleet collier Vestal; and 
Whereas the Representatives of the people in Congress assembled 
have recognized this fact by ordering that the battleship New York be 


built at a Government navy yard; and 

Whereas the Brooklyn Navy Yard adds materially to the general pros 
perity of the city and State of New York when its full quota of men 
are employed steadily: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this body does hereby protest against the action 
the Secretary of the Navy in ordering all work on the battleship Ne 
York stopped at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and also against his urgin 
Congress to have this ship built by private contr: 


of 


ict; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the min 
utes of this body, and that a copy be sent to the Hon. William Howard 


Taft, President of the United States, and to each Senator and Coner 
man from the State of New York, with the request that they do 
their power to have Congress take such action as will result in hay 
the work on this ship continued at the Brooklyn Navy Yard as origina! 
planned. 


Adopted by the board of aldermen January 17, 1911, a majority of 
all the members elected voting in favor thereof. 
R. J. Scuuriy, Cle 
TENTH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 
REPUBLICAN CLUB OF BROOKLYN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 7. 1981 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: At the regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the Tenth Assembly District Republican Club, 


Kings County, on Thursday evening, January 5, 1911, the following 
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preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted by the board of 
directors, and I was directed to forward the same to you: 

' t ted States Government maintains in the borough 
of | ’ t ( New rk, the New York Navy Yard, fully 
equipped the t t iy and employing thousands 
of i 1 d unskilled workmen, who enjoy the benefits of the eight 
! Sat half holiday in summer time and generally 

t I ‘ vhich are due to all laborers: and 
( ! ficiency of the equi nt, supervising staff, and the 
we en has been ly demonstrated by the Connecticut in actual 
rvice and also by the incompleted Florida; and 

Where it should be the policy of the United States Government 
© keep the equipment, staff, and workmen of the New York Navy Yard 

Inuou in | ling the battleships of the United States 

o that competition may be maintained and the quality of 
built ips m be 1 ntained on a high level, and the price of 
h privat lilt ships 1 be kept down to a re able figure; and 
Whereas th t s ion of Congress a hat hip was authorized 
built t the New York Navy Yard bearing the name New York, 
e ] re State and tl ity of t western continent; and 
W here y 1 of policy and effectiveness is com 
ined o tic wist battleship bearing the name of our 
eat 5 city 1 | t detail, be planned and built 
om - Nos ered’ 

Re ! I t we y affirm our belief in all the facts set 
forth in the various preambies to these resolutions, and we hereby 
commend Ilion. WILLIAM H. CALDER, the Representative in Congress from 
this congressional district, for his services in behalf of the New York 

y Yard nd we call upon him to put forth every effort to con 

overt the claims which are being urged for the construction of the 
Vew York in a private yard, and we urge the cooperation of all the 
M of Congress from New York State in the effort to have the 
battleship built in New York 
Ff. Murpny, President. 
J. Dumas, Secretary.” 
I sincerely hope that you ful in this work, and we 
hall be pleased to lend ou that we can. 


any 
CHARLES F. Murpuy, President. 
Hlon. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 


Vashington, D. C. 


THE BrookLyN LEAGUE, 
February 8, 1911. 
lion. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 

51 First Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
My Dear CONG MAN: Inclosed please find copy of resolutions 


1 of the Brooklyn League to the 


dopted by the exe 








effect that the proposed battleship New York be built in the New York 
Navy Yard. 
Very truly, yours, Joun F. Gres, Secretary. 
Whereas the Unite Ss possesses one of the finest navy yards in 
the world, situate in rough of Brooklyn, city and State of New 
York, and comprising 144 acres of land and 3 miles of water front; 





eas said navy yard is sufficiently equipped to economically and 
iously construct the largest cl: of battleships, as has been 

istrated by the building of the U. 8S. battleships Connecticut and 
Florida; and 

Whereas the maintenance of the well organized and efficient me 
chanical force in said yard, ready to meet any emergency, is de 
manded; and 

Whereas battleships should be built in the Government navy yards 
in order that competition between the private yards shall not be lost 
in a combination to overcharge the Government; and 

Whereas arrangements have been made for the building of the 
battleship New York at the New York Navy Yard and a movement is 
now on foot to build this vessel at a private yard; and 

Whereas it is eminently fitting that a battleship bearing the illus 











trious name New York should be built at the New York Navy Yard in 

order that not only the workmanship and material, but also the com- 

eted product, shall be typical of the great State whose name the 

ttleship will bear: Now therefore be it 

lwed, That the Brooklyn League, believing it to be for the best 

rests of Brooklyn, hereby requests that the President of the United 

tes, the Secretary of the Navy, the Senators from the State of New 
York, and the Representatives in Congress from this State be, and the 








hereby, requested to strenuously oppose the effort which is being 
de to have the battleship New York built in a private yard, and the 
‘klyn League requests the said officials to secure the building of 
battleship in the New York Navy Yard, where such successful work 
been heretofore done. 





Grorce W. Brcsu, President. 
JOHN F.. Gigs, Secretary. 





THe SEWARD REPUBLICAN CLUB 
OF THE SIXTH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 6, 1911. 
At the regular meeting of the Seward Republican Club of the sixth 
assembly district, held on Wednesday evening, February 1, 1911, the 
f wing resolution was unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, That we, members of the Seward Republican Club, do 
tily favor and advise the construction of the proposed battleship 
Brooklyn Navy Yard; and be it further 
vesolved. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Secre 
tary of the Navy and the Representatives in the United States Senate 
of the State of New York and Members of Congress from Kings County.” 
M. I RIEDMANN, Secretary. 





NAVAL CAMP, No. 49, 
UNITED SPANISH War VETERA 
DEPARTMENT OF N 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Hon. Witt1amM M. Carper, Washington, D. C. 

I Sir: I have been instructed by this < mp to request your aid 
in securing for the local yard the building of the proposed new battle- 
ship New York. Knowing your past efforts in behalf of the employees 
of the yard, and hoping this will receive your favorable aid, I beg to 
remain. 

Yours, respectfully, 


NS, 
York, 
February 14, 1911. 












Frank H, Sweeney, 
Commander, 





THe New York STaTe FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Utica, N. Y., January 31, 1911 
Hon, WILLIAM M. CALper, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
_ Dear Sir: The 450,000 organized working people represented by the 
New York State Federation of Labor respectfully request you to vote to 
retain the eight-hour clause in the naval appropriation bill and the 
oe of the pattionntp New York in the New York Navy Yard. 
tespectfully, 


: Epwarp A, BATss, 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State Federation of Labor, 





Wyckorr HEIGHTS TAXPAYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, 
January 31, 1911. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. CALper, 
Cengressman Sizth District, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: At the last meeting of the Wyckoff Heights Taxpayers As- 
sociation, held January 3, 1911, the inclosed resolutions were adopted, 
with a request that a copy be forwarded to you. 

Trusting you will give same your careful consideration, we are, 

Yours, respectfully, 
GEO. LEDERLE, Secretary. 
CHAS. MUELLER, President. 


JANUARY 3, 1911. 

DEAR Sin: We most respectfully bring to your notice the following 
resolutions, adopted by the Wyckoff Heights Taxpayers’ Association at 
the regular meeting held January 3, 1911, and hope that you will adopt 
them to further the booming of Brooklyn and to keep busy the largest 
and best equipped navy yard in the United States, so it will not lay 
idle and be a loss to the country: 

“ Whereas millions of dollars have been invested by our good citizens 
in building one of the largest and best equipped navy yards in the 
— and took many years to build by skilled mechanics and laborers; 
anc 

“Whereas many thousands of skilled mechanics have established their 
homes in and about the greater city of New York; and 

“Whereas our Congress had previously appropriated and made it 
possible to show the best proof of the great battleships that these men 
have constructed and also that Congress made it possible for the build- 
ing of the battleship New York at our home shipyard; and 

“Whereas some of our high officials, whom, so to speak, favor the 
building of this and other ships in favored private shipyards, are about 
to rescind the building of this ship in our home shipyard; and 

“Whereas 2,000 skilled mechanics, as well as other laborers, would 
be idle and would cause to lay to waste millions of dollars by placing 
in an idle condition so well-equipped a navy yard for the building of 
battleships, thereby destroying not only one industry, but others as 


| well: and 





“Whereas an efficient navy yard is an assurance for a good navy in 
time of war: Be it 

‘Resolved, That we, the Wyckoff Heights Taxpayers’ Association, con- 
sisting of 450 members, demand and urge Congress (who made possible 
the building of previous battleships in our home shipyard, it having 
been proved that the best mechanics and laborers with the best equipped 
navy yard are able to construct battleships of the first-class type as 
well as others) to grant the privilege of the building of the battleship 
New York to our city, and not to destroy this great building industry 
which it has taken years to develop; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge those interested in the advancement of 
building battleships to cooperate with us and to oppose anyone who 
endeavors to destroy so great an industry which has cost this country 
millions of dollars.” 

Introduced by Charles Mueller, president. 


Eureka Lopce, No. 434, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
New York, February 15, 1911. 
IIon. W1LLIaAM M. Caper, M, C. 


Dear Str: At the last session of Congress the United States Senat& 
and House of Representatives passed the naval appropriation bill as 
amended, ** providing that the battleships and colliers authorized should 
be built under the eight-hour workday, and that one of the battleships 
should be built in a Government navy yard.” 

We are reliably informed that an attempt is about to be made (at 
the instance of the Secretary of the Navy) to have Congress abolish 
the eight-hour provision in the bill, and also to take the battleship 
authorized away from the Government yard and give it out to contract. 

This is a bold determined effort to kill the eight-hour provision and 
to wipe out Government construction, so as to give the shinbuilding 
trust a monopoly of the business. This is being done right in the face 
of President Taft’s message, in which he strongly recommends “ that 
the present eight-hour law be extended so as to apply not only to build- 
ings and work upon public ground, but also to ships, armor, and large 
guns, when manufactured in private yards or factories.” 

I am instructed by the above organization, having a membership of 
over 1,000, which is composed of your constituents, to write and re- 
quest you as our Representative in Congress, that you support and vote 
to retain the eight-hour provision in the naval appropriation, and that 
the ship authorized be built in a Government yard. 

Thanking you for past favors, and appreciating an early and favor- 
able reply, we remain, 

Respectfully, yours, 

[SEAL.] I 

( 





REKA LopGe, No, 434, I. A. or M., 
ER 


bu 
720. H, STILGENTATL Seerctary. 


NATIONAL LopGr, No. 556, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACTIINISTS, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 4, 1911. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. Caper, M. C. 

Dear Sir: We are indeed grateful to you for your efforts in behalf 
of the eight-hour law on Government contract work, and appreciate the 
results that have accrued therefrom. , 

We sincerely trust that you will continue to put up a good strong fight 
for the eight-hour law and that you will do your utmost to have the 
eight-hour amendment retained on the naval bill of last year ; 

We would also request that you use your influence and vote to have 
a similar amendment incorporated in this year’s naval program, and 





oy 
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that you will also insist that the battleship New York be built in a 
Government navy yard, 
With grateful appreciation for your past efforts in behalf of 
working people of the country, 
I remain, yours, very truly, 


the 


c 
CENTRAL CITIZENS’ LEAGUE, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 23, 1911. 


R. JAYNE, Recording Secretary. 


Hion. W. M. CALpmr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: May we be permitted to supplement the resolutions of the 


Central Citizens’ League on the question of building the battleship at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard? 

First. We think it would be the part of wisdom to have the navy 
yard kept in full operation, in consideration of the complete and effi- 
cient plant and the well-organized force of competent workmen. In 
order to keep a work plant up to its efficiency and its organization of 
workmen competent it is necessary that there be full operation, and we 
consider the Brooklyn Navy Yard embodies these characteristics. 

Second. We understand in making an estimate for building a battle- 
ship a certain amount of fixed charges to the yard have been affixed to 
the estimate of the cost of the battleship, and this figures as a detri 
ment when estimated against outside shipbuilders. It would seem that 
the fixed charges of the navy yard are a settled condition. The clerical 
and miscellaneous labor, considering the fixed charges, would have to 
be maintained whether the battieship was built or not. Therefore we 
think it wrong that this item of expense should be entered as part of 
the cost of building a battleship. | 

Third. We think the Government when trying to build its own ships 
should not base its cost upon the lowest estimate that is made by 
outside builders. No wise manufacturer would think of closing down 
his plant and discharging an efficient body of workmen because he 
was not able to meet the low prices of competitors, but he would seek 
to make his plant more capable of turning out his product by the 
adoption of either improved machinery or improved tools, and the | 
maintenance of his efficient organization of workmen. In this way he 
would seek to offset the low price of his competitor by producing better 
products. This, we think, should be the poliey of the Government in 
Tes shipyards. In this conjunction we think it the duty of the Govern- | 
ment to have as much work done under its own immediate super- | 
vision as possible. By this means the Government would undoubtedly | 
accomplish better results than by giving its work to outside concerns. 

According to reports that have appeared from time to time tn the | 
public press in relation to building battleships by outside shipbuilders, 
it has invariably happened that after the ship has been accepted by 
the Government it has had to be sent to the navy yard to have defects 
of manufacturers remedied which, according to these reports, has cost 
the Government a very considerable sum of money. 

These matters should all be taken into consideration when deter 
mining what should be done by the Government in the building of its 
own ships. 

While the Borough of Brooklyn and the city and State of New York 
are vitally interested in seeing the Brooklyn Navy Yard kept up to its 
high state of efficiency and activity, yet we, as patriotic citizens, take 
a broader view of this matter than simply the local interests, and, as 
expressed above, we think it would be to the interest of the Government 
of the United States to have a larger part of its work done in its own | 
navy yard, as is consistent with the fair policy of the Government | 
conomy. 
. We trust, therefore, in view of all these facts and all the circum- | 
stances connected with this vital matter, that you will use the influences | 
of your office for the carrying out of this work and have the battleship | 
built at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Yours, very respectfully, A. 





SEBRING, Secretary. 


Unparalleled Work of Sixty-first Congress. 





REMARKS 


WON. WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, 


ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 4, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 82909) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- | 

penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 

and for other purposes. 

Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois said: 

Mr. Speaker: Never before in our history have so many and 
so important laws been enacted as during the Sixty-first Con- 
gress. I believe the record will not be equaled or exceeded for 
several years to come, and that the remedial and constructive 
legislation of this Congress will remain as a monument of 
Republican endeavor and action, and it will be well to have for 
comparison in the future a résumé of the principal acts. 

EXTRA SESSION, MARCH 15 TO 

The Payne tariff bill, a downward revision of rates of duty 
and providing a dual tariff system, whereby the United States 
has secured minimum tariff from every civilized nation. 

Tariff Board created to assist in administration of dual tariff 
System and to investigate costs of production at home and 
abroad. 

Excise tax imposed on all corporations, consisting of 1 per | 
cent, measured by the amount of their net receipts. 

Philippine tariff law, adjusting duties in the archipelago to 
those of the United States. 

The census law, providing for the taking of the Thirteenth 
Census, 


OF 


AUGUST 5, 1909. 


| ean embassies and legations in fore 


24:3 


1910. 


SECOND SESSION, DECEMBER 6, 

The railroad rate bill, 
approval of the Interstate 
vancing rates; authorizing 


1909, TO JUNE 25, 
the 
ad- 


Commis- 


railroads to 
Commission 


Interstate 


compelling 
Commerce 
the 


secure 
before 
Commerce 


| Sion to institute proceedings without waiting for the complaint 


of a shipper; creating a special Commerce Court; granting the 
commission complete authority over classifications and regula- 
tions; and bringing telegraph and telephone companies under 
the scope of the interstate commerce act. 

The creation of a special committee to investigate the extent 
and character of railroad stocks and report on the feasibility 
of Federal supervision of all railroad securities. 

The creation of a system of postal savings banks, thus gain- 
ing for small depositors the security of the United States Treas- 
ury and guaranteeing 2 per cent interest on their deposits. 

The granting of separate statehood to Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, in accordance with the pledge of the Republican 
platform. 


national 


Conservation legislation, making legal land withdrawals 
already made, and authorizing for the future all those the 


resident may deem wise. 

Conservation of coal lands promoted by authorization of agri- 
cultural entries on the surface, while title to coal deposits is 
reserved to the Government. 


Preservation of national forests by permitting States and 
Territories to select other lands in lieu of those contained in 
the reserves. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars appropriated to 


enable the tariff board to ascertain the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad. 

Providing for publicity of campaign contributions. 

The $20,000,000 bond issue, authorized to permit of 
completion of irrigation projects already undertaken 

The progressive naval program, authorizing the construction 
of two 27,000-ton battleships, six torpedo-boat destroyers; four 
submarine torpedo boats, and two colliers. 

The reorganization of the 
modern administrative policy. 

The creation of a Bureau 
dangers to mine employees. 

Common ¢arriers required to furnish detailed reports of acci- 
dents to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Law requiring use of safety appliances on railroads made 
broader and more complete. 


prompt 


Lighthouse Board of 


along lines 


of Mines, designed to minimize 


Adulteration and misbranding of insecticides and fungicides 
prohibited at the behest of farmers and orchardists. 
White-slave traffic penalized by a system of heavy fines for 


interstate commerce therein. 
Drastic regulations designed to prevent collisions at sea. 
The parole of Federal prisoners whose conduct after couvie 
tion warrants clemency. 
Seal fisheries of Alaska protected by up-to-date legislation 


Gold coin fixed as the medium for paying the public debt of 
the United States, 

The act creating the government of Hawaii amended in im- 
portant particulars. 

A Commission of Fine Arts, created by enactment. 

Provision made for raising the battleship J/aine, now lying 
in Habana Harbor. 

Extensive river and harbor bill drafted in accordance with 
the policy of coordinating these improvements 

Provision made for numerous necessary public buildings and 
the completion of those already begun. 

Thirty thousand dollars appropriated to enable the Depart 


ment of Agriculture to conduct to the 
of a substitute for spruce in the manufacture of pulp paper. 
One hundred and fifty thousand dollars provided to enable 
the Geological Survey to carry on the work of gauging streams 
and for the promotion of the conservation of 


tests looking discovery 


wiater-power sites. 


Two hundred thousand dollars granted the Department of 
Justice for the prosecution of violators of the Sherman anti 
trust law. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars provided for the use of th 
joint commission charged with the duty of settling questions 
relating to boundary waters between the United States and 
Canada. 

The creation of the Glacier National Park in Montana 


The big-tree forest of California protected by additional 
safeguards. 
THIRD SESSION, DECEMBER 5 TO MARCH 4 191 


ilding a 
hi ¢ 
System of Federal inspection of locomotive boilers established 
and adoption of safety devices made compulsory. 
Cest of litigation diminished by legislation simplifying pro- 
ceedings on writs of error or certiorari. 


Establishment of the policy of bu d purchasing Ame! 


pitals, 
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Facili 
or u 


ties of shipping increased by 
nlading of vessels at night. 

Registration of trade-marks facilitated with adequate pro- 
tection against desecrating the flag or reproduction of immoral 
or scandalous matter. 


an act 





Arizona officials authorized to levy taxes for the maintenance 
of Territoria! government pending final admission to statehood. 

Bona fide homesteaders assisted by extension of time 
establish residence. 

Provision for sale of public 
mation purposes. 

Determination of 
made compulsory. 

Commissioned personnel of the mobile Army increased by 200 
GO officers added to the Engineer Corps, and 30 addi- 
tional officers to the Quartermaster’s Department. 

Naval Dental Corps established, permitting those surgeons to 
attain rank of first lieutenant. 

Capt. Robert E. Peary voted rank of a rear admiral and the 
pay of the highest grade in the Civil Engineer Corps. 

Appalachian and White Mountain Forest Reserve created. 

of the Panama Canal adopted and $3,000,000 


lands no longer needed for recla- 


cost of reciamation in advance of entry 


officers, 








Fortification 
appropriated to begin the work, 

President authorized by House resolution to appoint com- 
mission to investigate white-phosphorus match evil. 

Commission authorized to investigate cost of 
postage and $50,000 appropriated to defray expenses. 

Acceptance of certified checks on National and State banks in 
payment of customs duties authorized. 

Legislation to protect in good 
lands. 

President authorized to 
part in Panama-Pacific International Exposition in 1915. 

Additional lighthouses on Alaskan coast provided for. 


magazine 


locators faith on oil or gas 


permitting lading | 


to 


| rating 


invite nations of the world to take 


Commission created to investigate advisability of establish- | 


ing permanent military maneuvering ground near Chickamaugi 
and Chattanooga Military Parks. 


Respect for the dignity of the military uniform in places of | 


public amusment made compulsory. 
Facilities for acquiring homesteads extended to wives and 


children of insane aliens who have declared intention to become 


citizens. 


Authority granted Secretary of the Interior for contracting | 


for impounding, storing, and carriage 
purposes. 

Quadrennial elections of Philippine 
dent Commissioners authorized. 

Naval program authorized as follows: Two first-class battle- 
ships of about 29,000 tons each, two colliers, eight torpedo-boat 
destroyers, four submarine torpedo boats, one submarine tender, 
one gunboat, and two seagoing tugs. 

Application of eight-hour law to all Government contracts. 

River and harbor bill passed, authorizing numerous improve- 
ments and repairs in accordance with coordinated policy advo- 
eated by the Taft administration. 

ncoIn memorial, to cost $2,000,000, provided for and com- 
mission named to select site and design. 

Monument to Maj. Gen. Nathanael Greene and other officers 

sattle of Guilford Courthouse, to cost $30,000, provided for. 
Permission granted for erection of memorial of discovery of 
Lake Champlain on Crown Point Lighthouse reservation. 

President authorized to drop from the rolls of the Army any 
officer absent from duty without leave three months or more. 

Secretary of War authorized to contribute transport service, 
to cost not to exceed $50,000, to relief of Chinese famine suf- 
ferers. 

The Ballinger-Pinchot investigation completed, 
jority report completely exonerating Secretary 
his associates. 

The friar lands investigation completed, with both majority 
and minority reperts exonerating all Philippine and American 
officials. 

Legislation codifying statutes affecting the question of judi- 
cial jurisdiction. 

Circuit courts relieved of all work other than appeals, such 
routine work being confided to the district courts, thus making 
for more expeditious litigation. 

The establishment of a bureau of child Jabor (a protection 
thrown around those who could not protect themselves) was 
very materially advanced. 

Additional protection was given to the sailors on the coasts 
of California and of the Great Lakes by providing additional 
lighthouses. 

Regulating the seizures of lands containing borax, borate of 
lime, and borate of soda, an important provision, 


assemblymen and Resi- 


in 


with a ma- 
Ballinger and 


of water for irrigation | 
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Providing for a commission to settle boundary disputes be- 


tween the United States and Canada as to fisheries and like 
questions, 
The passage by the House of the McCall Canadian reci- 


procity bill (an administration measure) and the passage by 
the Senate of a bill creating a board of tariff experts. 

The granting of deserved pensions to 3,200 veterans 
Civil War and the War with Spain. 

The sending to the Court of Claims of some hundreds of 
delayed claims for final adjudication so that justice might be 
done and false or bogus claims thrown out of the Congress. 

The advancement of a general pension bill to give a proper 
to the old soldiers of all the wars of our country. 

The granting of increased facilities for deserving immigrants 
and the proper detention of “ undesirables.” 

The proposed increase in the propagation of food fish by the 
establishment of marine biological schools and hatcheries with 
the idea of decreasing the cost and improving the quality of sea 
or lake food. 

The bill to compensate the Government employees who suffer 
injuries in the performance of their duties has been greatly 
advanced. 

Further extension of the rivers and harbors bill continuing 
the work already authorized and providing for additional ex- 
aminations and surveys. 


of the 


The Business of Government. 
SPEECH 


JOHN G. McHENRY, 
OF 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. 


In tue Hovse or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 4, 1911, 


On the conference report upon the bill (H. R. 52909) making 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for thx 
year ending June 30, 1912, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McHENRY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems fitting at the closing hour of the 
Sixty-first Congress that we should render an account of our 
stewardship. 

The people want to know and have the right to know: 

First. Whether we have obeyed their expressed wish that a 
spirit of true and wise economy should dominate our appro- 
priations? 

Second. Has the money been wisely expended? 

Third. What do we premise or hope to accomplish in the way 
of governmental economy in the Sixty-second Congress and the 
future? 

In determining whether or not a proper effort has been made 
to bring about honest economy without lessening the efliciency 


appro- 
tiscal 











of our governmental service, it may be interesting for us to 
briefly review our national expense item for past years. 

Total appropriation by years. 
1875 ee ani citesieninaa-vilapanatiinis a », 666, TOL, SO 
IST6__ = re pnipdiint eaendatiiied 328, 128, 199. 32 
1877 weer eaie > » ¢ 91, 158. O07 
acini tnsisinisinsichseapnsetetedigtais eomnbangalegtaith Ogg sinned: ectte walneal 206, 006, GO4. 21 
1879_ andi ngs nett ie iuiatiis 532, 407, 776. 68 
his mace Chenteinabananre art sieniititi 119 629. 30 
1SS1 » , o72, 204. 39 
1882 aE cuca = 5, 965, 479. 83 
a al al a eel ‘ —— cian 138, 073, 31 
TTI cdcngeahsshvtceinatiasagios daaleidip beanie itaceadd i csi hte lic ie 23 
1885 183 
1886 an sieiinindiiac teenies nied deoadilideemiinioas 20 
1SS7 —_ a 99 
ISS <dlintadyitiedueth eminianniala yan mial ve 52 
TSS és ; = 37 
1890 ‘i we . 61 
Ba acess serchcstanlleip cee ai ig a feaashcandocaee tiled aen sticensciidlataitiegbalipaainialianan . 86 
182 9. 49 
TSO Sh. 20 
1804 a a tiniest a aE kk bite 7. OS 
ISOS we 459, 9: 78. G2 
1896 aiemeaients 457, OSS, 344. 72 
1897 wiminaienipeiainial saan 469, 494,010. 41 
1898 shaadi shearing scdela aa cle a ret n 485, 002, 044. TZ 
1899 liceple Grain araaeeinntesinslap ita nadeaididalah tastes 862, 682, 487. 06 
No a a a ae ee 690, 667, 188. 54 
NN escheat ds is an cab epee isaiia ai-eniebalgtiaiaraaabiis 719, 278, 826. 89 
I Se Se . eT dill 757, GOT, 464. 72 
19023 j : comm os 796, 633, S64. 7! 
1904 ak ; b 736, 578, 40: 
1905. a a sea taetiaips . 197, 8 





765, 553, 620. 06 


871, 


041, 847. 40 
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1908 — _— ‘ ois Z : rt $918, 362, 329. 07 
1909 iseeinciclali ia cecanicieiilieh acest lilt a. 1, OOS, SOT, 543. 56 
1910 alibi daa as : 1, 044, 401, S57. 12 
i - sssabicahiiiiibed taihnd . 1, 027, 901, 629. 18 
1912_- siaeiela , chladaieiesiibaasstalrtctaaiabictilae _.. 3, 025, 489, 661. 54 


_— , 450, 475, 759. GO 

It will be seen from the above figures that our national ex 
penditure for mere purposes of government are enormous, and it 
seems evident to every student of this great question that some- 
how it is costing too much of the people’s money to run our 
Government. 

I think it was during the last session of Congress that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. AtpricH] made the 
statement that the Government could be run at an annual sav- 
ing of $300,000,000. This would mean a saving each year of 
about $3.30 for every man woman and child in America. 

But notwithstanding that this distinguished Senator was 
the acknowledged leader of his party, and whose every wish 
or command has been obeyed by his party in Congress, and not- 
withstanding the command from the people, as expressed in 
their votes last November, we can not find any evidence of 
attempted economy, but, on the contrary, the figures show con- 
tinued extravagance of the wildest order. 

Our appropriations for this session of Congress are as follows: 
1911-12. 


Total 22 


1ppropriations, 
Agriculture 
Army : sa 
Diplomatie and consular 
District of Columbia 
Fortitication 
ndian A 
Legislative and congressional 
Military Academy 


O16. 00 






Navy . on 24 
Pensions__—~~ aie . 00 
iia take a ia = +. OO 


River and harbor 2.00 
Sundry civil 
Deficiency 
Miscellaneous . f 
Permanent annual appropriations 


Total sil hin hb tiiliinadbeicalbaisadiaihe ica nincanitiiadaahis a GOL. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that as our population increases the 
expense of government must necessarily increase in the general 
total, but our expenses should not imerease per eapita. 
percentage of cost of government for each person to bear should 
under every rule of econemic science be less for a great number 
of people than if the same Government be sustained by but a 
few people. 

Our per capita cost of government has increased to such a de- 
gree as to have become a burden, and it requires but a glance 
at the feregoing tables to demonstrate that we have about gone 
the limit of governmental extravagance and have exceeded the 
limit of the people’s endurance. 

Per capita cost of United States Government. 


iSO, 





| Per 
Year Expenses. Population. capita 

| cost. 

} 

| 
A eodctils atc consecuduansuwcdece $60,407,019 | 23, 191, S76 $2.60 
Paraiso ¢ dined xeh eddie sudan ee 373, 278, 712 } 50, 155, 783 7. 30 
Pibcbchslitisosninldneqncsvascbetedassins | $19,318,953 | 75,904,575 | 10.78 
We kntnnthéddecddbecnetenedadtenseqmeaquniel 1, 121,858,321 | 91,972, 267 12. 10 


In the election of 1908 the total vote cast for all presidential 
candidates was 14.SS8.442. If the total Government cost is 
divided among the voters of the United States, the per capita 
tax for each voter would be $75.35. So, under the present order 
of things every time the voter casts his vote for a Member 
of Congress or for President it is well for him to bear in mind 
that for the two years covering a congressional period he has 


i 





14 | 


54 | 


The | 


one-half 


millions of wage earners who work in the various 
manufacturing establishments of the United States, and whose 
total earnings for 1910 were $2.611.540,582, to understand that 
it takes nearly one-half of all the earnings of all these millions 


of wage earners to run our National Government. 
It would be well for the farmer to realize that it 
the entire hay crop and corn crop of the I 


would take 


lited States to pay 

the present extravagant running expenses of our National Goy 
ernment. 

That our system of government and consequent burden of 


taxation is growing out of all proportion to the production and 


earning of the people is a fact which can no longer be ignored. 
The idea that we can tax om ves into prosperity is a mis 
taken idea, and is no longer popular even from vote-getting 
standpoint, as evidenced by the Inst electi } W le the Na nal 
Government appropriates $1,000,000, it must go the pm 
ple’s pockets for this million dollars. TEx ses of gove men 
must be met by the people, but for past years there seems to 
have been a popular increasing idea that the more money the 
Government spends the greater the prosperity of the country 
The people are viewing with alarm, and it is well they do, the 
constant and rapidly increasing cost for government. They 
are beginning to wonder where and how these vast sums are 


raised, and they want to know what they have to show for the 
colossal expenditure during the past 50 years in the history of 
our Government. 

‘he National 
raising money: 

First. Tariff taxation. 

Second. Internal revenue. 

Third. Postal receipts. 

Fourth. Issuing bonds and borrowing on the Nation's credit 

Our method of national taxation indireet and 
that it is not felt directly by the taxpayer. Every time he buys 
a cigar or piece of tobacco or glass of beer he is helping to 
pay the $250,000,000 annually raised from 
receipts. 


Government has but four direct sources of 


is so insidious 


internal-revenue 


Every time he sends a letter or receives a newspaper or maga- 
zine through the mail he helping to furnish the postal 
receipts. 

Every time he buys clothing and shoes for his family, sugar 
for his table, farm machinery, lumber, in fact, nearly every- 
thing which he must buy for himself and family, even to the 
rent he pays for his home, bears the burden of a double tax 
through the medium of our present tariff system. 

For every dollar of revenue collected by the Government on 
imported merchandise, under what is known as the tariff tax, 
the American people are compelled to pay many times this sum 


is 


| into the pockets of the tariff-protected manufacturers of this 


a direct investment or interest in the matter to the extent of | 
150. And for every presidential peried of four years his Na- 


tional Government is costing him $300. 

Shall this per capita cost continue to increase or shall it 
be reduced? That is the important question for the next and 
future Congresses to answer. 

It will be that our per capita expenditure has con 
stantly increased, when, on the contrary, under a wise system 
of economy in our expenditures our per capita cost should de 
crease in due proportion with an inereased population. For 
it costs just the same to maintain the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of our Government, whether we have a 
population of 50,000,000 or a population of 90,000,000 people, 
and it certainly should cost less per capita for 90,000,000 people 
to maintain a government than for a government of 50,000,000 
people. 

In order that we may fully realize what this enormous ex- 
penditure means, it would be well for each one of the five and 


seen 


commtry. 

The average annual per capita cost of our National Govern- 
ment is about $12.50. Now, including the of our State, 
county, borough, and municipal government, we find an addi- 
tional estimated annual per capita item of $12.50, making a 
total Government tax of $25 for every man, woman, and child, 
that the annual governmental tax for every family of five 
persons in America is approximately $125. 


cost 


sO 


When we come to consider, Mr. ‘Speaker, that the average 
annual earnings for workingmen in this country is less than 
$475, and of this amount he must pay more than one-third of 
his gross earnings for the purpose of government in a time of 


peace, it is time for all men to give this matter their immediate 
and serious attention. 

There was a time in the earlier history of the country when 
the total annual appropriation amounted to but $1,000,000, and 
the people at that time criticized the 


administration for what 


| they considered gross extravagance. Now our annual national 
expenditures amount to more than $5,000,000 every day—think 
of it, over a billion dollars every year 

The past indifference of the people on this matter has been 
| the first real danger signal for our Republic. The burden of 
taxation has now reached the breaking point When the work 


iu 
ne ) 


earns that he mt 
or one-third of his time, to pro 


ingman representing a family of five « ist 


work two days in every week, 


vide money for his Government he will insist that the men who 
represent him in his legislative and tax-creating bodies shall 
use the same care and economy tn the performance of their 
| official duties as they would exercise in their own personal 
business, and endeavor to produce the highest degree of effi- 
ciency with a minimum of cost 

WHAT HAVE WE TO SHOW FOR THIS ENORMOUS EXPENDITURE OF TIII 

PEOPLE S MO> ¥? 


The people of the United States have never found fault with 
a necessary expenditure. They want the best 
the world and the highest degree of service 


in 
offi- 


Government 
in their public 
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cials. They will not tolerate any false idea of economy which 
means a lower degree of governmental efficiency. But they 
have the right to see a balance sheet occasionally and to know 
what portion of their money is being expended for immediate 
and sole purposes of government and what proportion, if any, 
for permanent improvement for the benefit of all the people 
and for posterity. 

In the segregation of these amounts I have not had the time 
to prepare a detailed statement, nor can I find any system of 
governmental bookkeeping which will give this information. 
But all we have in the way of permanent improvements are to 
be found in the following items: 

Public buildings. 

The Panama Canal. 

Irrigation and drainage. 

Sattleships. 

Forestry and coal preservations. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Our system of erecting public buildings has been most ex- 
travagant and unbusinesslike in the extreme, and our policy 
in this respect in the future should be along strictly economic 
and business lines. 

For instance, the Chicago post-office building has cost the 
Government more than the total cost of our Pennsylvania State 
eapitol. This same amount of money would have erected in 
the city of Chicago a modern office building superior in struc- 
ture and architectural beauty and equipment to any similar 
office building in that city, and from the rental of its surplus 
room the Government would have derived an income sufficient 
to more than pay the interest on the investment and give the 
Government the free use of such room as needed for post-office 
and Federal purposes. 

This idea of continually spending the people’s money without 
due regard to proper economy or with no regard to income is a 
false idea, and should not longer be tolerated. 

Again, it is wrong for the Government to occupy valuable 
land space in prosperous towns and our greater cities unless 


they utilize the full space to its best advantage and in the | 


interests of all the people. A one or two story building in the 
very heart of the business section of a great city is little short 
of an economic crime. 

In our past method of constructing public buildings, space, 
light, convenience, income are all sacrificed to the fossilized 
idea that the people’s money invested in governmental buildings 
should not earn an income, and to the artistic vagaries of the 
architects. Not only is this true with the National Government, 
but it is true with the general policy of municipal buildings; 
and practically all Government buildings, whether erected by 
the Federal, State, or municipal governments, are contributing, 
first, not only to a great economic waste by failing to provide 
an income from these investments, but, secondly, and what 
seems of equal importance, they contribute their proportion- 


ate share toward the enormous increase in city Jand values | as the agricultural appropriation should only include that part 
and constantly increasing rental values of our towns and | 


cities. 

If the Chicago post-office building would have provided office 
room at a fair rental for a thousand offices to be rented to pri- 
vate citizens, we would not only get a good income on the in- 
vestment, but we would provide in due proportion cheaper rents 


is true of Chicago is true in a comparative way with practically 
every post-office building, except those in the smaller towns. 
THE PANAMA CANAL. 








ment in the founding of needed internal and permanent im- 
provements for the immediate and lasting benefit of all the citi- 
zens of the United States. 

: Five hundred million dollars, Mr. Speaker, would macadam- 
ize every main public thoroughfare in the United States, and 
would have gone a long way toward constructing an in- 
ternal eastern coast canal and a Lakes-to-the-Guif canal, 
thus reducing transportation costs, and a great saving to the 
people. 

It would have established a model and experimental farm, 
under scientific direction and for the benefit of the farmers and 
consumers of the country, in every county in the United 
States. 

When we think of the colossal possibilities of the proper in- 
vestment of the people’s money in a constructive capacity and 
in the direction of conserving their best interests as against the 
old-time lax method, without regard to a definite policy or 
income, the people have a right to ask Congress to report what 
they are doing with this enormous tax fund which is being col- 
lected every year. 

Five hundred million dollars invested in timber and coal 
Jands and operated by the Government would not only provide 
the interest on the public debt, but would go a long way to help 
maintain the fixed charges of our Government and thus reduce 
the burden of taxation upon the people. The time is here now 
for Congress to view the Government as a business proposition. 
The Government as the tool of the people should be used in the 
people’s behalf. Ninety-five per cent of all legislation is abso- 
lutely nonpartisan. 

The Sixty-second Congress should turn its attention, not only 
to the question of governmental economy, but to the question of 
constructive policies in the expenditure of the people’s money, 
so as to secure to the people a direct and adequate return. 

IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE. 

We have spent millions of dollars of the people’s money in ir- 
rigation and drainage schemes. Large reservoirs have been con- 
structed on the arid plains which to-day have not enough water 
in them for a bathing pool. Swamp lands are being drained at 
an enormous cost, while at the same time agricultural lands in 
the East have been robbed of their fertility. Their producing 
power is growing less each year and their sale value to-day is but 
little more than the cost of the buildings contained on the land, 
This same amount of money expended in irrigation and drainage 
schemes, if applied under the intelligent direction of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau for the education of our 6,000,000 farmers in 
practical and scientific methods, would have produced better 
results. 

We have appropriated for our Agricultural Bureau approxi- 
mately $16,000,000 this year. Of this amount but $3,000,000 is 
directly available for agricultural purposes. The work of the 
Agricultural Bureau should be segregated, and what is known 


which is of direct interest and benefit for agriculture. Our 
acreage and production statistics do not speak well for our 
present governmental methods. Our agricultural reports are 
unintentionally unfair to the farmers of the country in as- 


| sembling the total of farm products. For instance, if a farmer 


When we started in on the Panama project the country was 


led to believe that it would cost $150,000,000. The estimate 
now is that the cost will approximate $500,000,000. We have 


undertaken this work, and it must be finished, and we all | 


want it completed and will no doubt be proud of the achieve- 
ment. When completed, it will stand as the most wonderful 
achievement of all mankind in all the history of the entire 
world. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the youngest child living to-day will never 
see in his time, from the commercial use of this canal, a direct 
economic return to the country equivalent to the expenditure, 
from a strict business standpoint, nor will the next ten genera- 
tions see this debt paid. 

In addition to the cost of construction will be the heavy cost 
of maintenance, fortification, and of patrol, so that the toll 
received by the Government from the passage of commercial ves- 
sels to and fro will not be for many years, if ever, sufficient to 
meet the fixed charges and pay the original debt. 

My purpose now is not to condemn or criticize the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, but had I been a Member of Con- 
gress at the time of the passage of the Panama act, I should 
have endeavored first to have this money used by the Govern- 


| has a crop of $500 worth of corn, and with that corn he pro- 
for the business and professional men of Chicago. That which | duces $1,000 worth of cattle and hogs, his income from those 


items is $1,000, whereas the method of figuring by the Agri- 
cultural Bureau would show that he receives $500 from his 
corn and $1,000 from the cattle and hogs, or a total of $1,500. 
His milk, dairy products, eggs, chickens, live stock, are all 
added to his hay and grain values, making a total very much 
larger than it ought to be. 

I shall prepare and present a bill in the next Congress in 
behalf of the agricultural interests of the country, in which I 
shall ask that the amount appropriated for agricultural pur- 
poses shall be employed for the direct benefit of the farmers 
and consumers in a scientific way with practical application. 

BATTLESHIPS. 

Under the head of permanent improvements or physical evi- 
dence of what we have spent our money for may be included 
our battleships. The average life of a battleship is from 10 to 
15 years. 

At the present time, Mr. Speaker, we have, all told, 508 ves- 
sels in the Navy of various types. Since 1860 our Navy has 
cost us $1,700,000,000. For this expenditure we now have 2 


fleet of practically obsolete vessels. Of the total number of 
vessels there are but nine fit for the first line of battle. 

Again, we come to the question of a policy of business econ- 
omy in our Navy. A part of our 47,000 officers and sailors and 
those of the 308 vessels which can be utilized for that purpose 
ought to be pressed into commercial service for the establish- 
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ment of a merchant marine under the direction, ownership, and 
operation of our Government, and employed in hauling freight 
and passengers and giving cheap transportation, opening up 
the markets of the world to American manufacturers and 
American labor. 

If the Navy Department could be handled as a business man 
would handle his business—and that is the way all govern- 
mental departments ought to be handled—it could not only be 
made self-sustaining, but could help earn money for the build- 
ing of a greater Navy, if the country wants one, without going 
out every time we want $100,000,000 for the Navy and levy 
additional taxes upon the already bent backs of a tax-burdened 
people. 

PUBLIC LANDS, FORESTRY, AND COAL RESERVATIONS. 


Under this head is included the natural resources which have 
come to the Government through purchase or otherwise. The 
Government now owns approximately 150,000,000 acres of tim- 
ber land. The total amount of our coal possessions is unknown. 
Up until the immediate present we find a wastefully extrava- 
gant method of giving away our lands. Under various pretexts 
our public lands, franchises, timber, coal, and water rights have 
been given away with practically no income to the Government. 
Mr. Speaker, I think I voice the sentiment of the people when I 
say that for the present at least the policy of the Govern- 
ment should be to hold all land and resources until the 
time comes when they shall be needed for the benefit of all the 
people. 

I was glad to have the privilege of voting to defeat the 
Alaska coal-land bill which was presented in this Congress. 
Had that bill become a law, the valuable coal and mineral 
rights of Alaska would have passed from the hands of the 
people into the ownership of a few large financial interests and 
then ultimately the people must buy their own coal back again 
at a fabulous price. For the present, or until a full and com- 
plete statement of our governmental holdings can be submitted 
and analyzed, I shall oppose all measures looking to either the 
sale or leasing of our public lands. These lands belong to all 
the people and should be held as a reserve fund for the people, 
and if properly managed these vast resources can be drawn 
upon to help meet the demands of our rapidly expanding Re- 
public. 


ENORMOUS INCREASE IN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. Speaker, in this brief and general summary of our annual 
expenditures, I want to call\attention to the enormous growth 
of our army of governmental employees. There are to-day on 
the pay roll of the National Government over 700,000 employees. 
We have, as I have said, about 14,000,000 voters in the United 
States. So that we find 1 Government employee for every 20 
voters. If you will now add to this list the number of officers 
and employees of the various State, county, and munici- 
pal governments, I think it would be a reasonably fair esti- 
mate to say that for every 15 voters of the United States one 


man is employed for purposes of government. This means | 


an enormous drain upon the productive 
country. 

In our standing Army we have 87,000 men, at an annual cost 
of $100,000,000. In the Navy we have 47,000 men. It looks to 
me as though we are going in the wrong direction, and that it 
ought to be possible for our system of government to be siimpli- 
fied so as to reduce the necessity for the employment of such a 
vast number of persons in nonproductive pursuits. Our aver- 
age annual expenditures have now reached the appalling total 
of $1,000,000,000, or, in round figures, about one-third of all 
the money in existence in the United States. If every man 
who hears or reads this speech and every financial institution 
inl the country would at the moment count out one-third of all 
the money they possess, it would represent approximately the 
amount of our annual expenditures. No government, Mr. 
Speaker, can long stand this strain. It is not any wonder that 
we have occasional panics and hard times. When you stop to 
cousider that one-third of all our money must first pass through 
the Treasury of the United States for the payment of officials 
and employees, buying battleships and guns, and digging the 
Panama Canal, it means the constant withdrawal of vast sums 
of money from the regular channels of trade. These enormous 
expenditures going into absolutely nonpreductive work and all 
the nations of the world literally pouring their millions upon 
millions of dollars collected from the taxes of the people into 
this naval and war game and for the sustaining of obsolete 
governmental systems, it is no wonder that the people of 
America at least have decided to try a change in the manage 
ment of their governmental affairs. The constant change of 
representatives, the effort to inject partisan politics into all 
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measures where none exists is largely responsible for the incom 
e i 


petent and costly methods of the Government. 

During the remaining time which I shall have the honor 
to continue in this body and to represent the people of my dis 
trict I shall devote my time and energy in an effort toward 
bringing about such a readjustment in our governmental! expendi 
tures which should not only save hundreds of millions of dollars 
in the course of time, but should also place some of our depart- 
ments at least on a self-sustaining basis 


in keeping with what 
I believe to be the science of modern 


business government. I 
believe the following departments should not only be made self 
sustaining, but that each should contribute something addi 
tional toward the general revenue fund to meet the general 
and fixed charges of the Government, viz: The Post Office De 
partment (without increasing rates); the Navy; lands 
and national resources. 

I shall later on ask the indulgence of the House to take up 
from time to time our great appropriation bills which we have 
recently passed and upon which time was not given for intelli 
gent debate and a full and complete analysis of same. I shall 
do this not only because the people of my district and country 
have a right to this information, but the information may be 
useful to my colleagues, and especially 


public 


those of the new 
Members who have not yet had the opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with this important branch of the 
work. 

I believe there is a desire on the part of every Member of 
Congress to do everything he can to further the best interests 
of our Government and people. But when a system of appro 
priations can become so lax that in the closing session and on 
the very last day and hour of the session, as we have wit 
nessed here to-day, when Congress will vote on appropriations 
of over $540,000,000 of the people’s money within the space 
of a few hours, with scarcely anyone in the House famil 
iar with the details, it is time for the system to be changed, 
and it is now squarely up to the Sixty-second Congress to 
change it. 


SYSTEM OF APPROPRIATIONS SHOULD 


legislative 


BE CHANGED. 

Mr. Speaker, our Government is costing too much. The people 
are paying too much for what they get. I want to go on record 
here and now as expressing my sincere belief in the honesty 
and integrity of the heads of our various departments and all 
those who are directly or indirectly interested in the manage 
ment of our Government. 

But the country to-day is a victim of political inefficiency. 
Gauged by results and judged by every standpoint of business 
science, the Government should be operated with a far greater 
degree of economy and at the same time without lessening to 


| the slightest degree our governmental efficiency. 


There was a time in the history of our Government when for 
a number of years one committee passed upon all appropria 
tions. Gradually that system was changed by giving the vari 
ous committees full power over their financial affairs, until now, 
instead of having one finance or budget or appropriation com 
mittee, whichever you may choose to call it, we have seven or 
eight committees empotvered by Congress te spend the people’ 
money. No business in the world could stand with such a lax 
method of laying out expenditures without due regard to in 
come. With one committee, responsibility can be fixed, and 
they can act with intelligence; but with eight committees th: 
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| responsibility is divided, each blaming the other for extrav: 
| gance, but all supporting each other’s appropriation bills. Tl 


tickle-me-and-I'll-tickle-you policy existing between the vario 
committees of the House is a fatal policy. 

The Government can never be run on economie lines or leg 
mate economies worked out in governmental expenditures until 
Congress shall have the courage to delegate the power of appro 
priations to one committee. Under our present system one com 
mittee will follow in the footsteps of its predecessors with the 
idea that the more money they spend the greater showing tl 
can make, and it would be absolutely ludicrous were it not 
serious for Congress to receive on the closing days of the 
sion these enormous appropriation bills, involving hundreds 
millions of dollars, each treated as a separate item without 
regard whatever to the aggregate or without any regard 
knowledge as to whether the total shall exceed the 
or not. 

In the reorganization of the business affairs of our Gover 
ment, which must now be approached, it is well for Members 
Congress to bear in mind that not only should our expenditures 
be kept within our income, but every effort should be put forth 
to bring them far below our present income in order that we 
may materially reduce the per capita amount of taxation by the 
Federal Government. 
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